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DAILY PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
Fifteenth Constitutional Convention 
of the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, NOVEMBER 16, 1953 


FIRST DAY—-MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, at 10 o’clock, 
a, m., November 16, 1953, Mr. George DeNucci, CIO Regional Director, Ohio 
and West Virginia, presiding as Chairman. 

Miss Beverly Dame sang the National Anthem and the Canadian National 
Anthem. 

The following committee escorted the Most Reverend F. Hoban, S.T.D., 
Bishop-Archbishop of Cleveland, to the rostrum. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR ARCHBISHOP EDWARD F, HOBAN 


MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale—Chairman 
ABRAHAM MILLER, ACWA 

HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

JOHN BROPHY, CIO 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

JOHN GRAJCIAR, Steelworkers 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

FREDERICK KELLEY, IVE 


CHAIRMAN DeNUCCI: To deliver the invocation this morning we are 
honored and privileged to have with us, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Edward F. Hoban, Bishop-Archbishop of Cleveland. 


MOST REVEREND EDWARD F. HOBAN, S.T.D. 
(Bishop-Archbishop of Cleveland) 
Almighty God, Father of all men, we dedicate this Convention to Your 
greater honor and glory, and mindful of the limitations of our own efforts, 
implore Your assistance at the very beginning of our deliberations. 
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Inspire us with the true spirit of justice and charity, that all our decisions 
during this Convention may be for the good of our membership and the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation at large. 

Prevail upon the minds of men here assembled, and in every place in 
America, that all may obey Thy just laws. Give to the rich and powerful the 
grace of patience and prudence and renew their hearts that they may rever- 
ence Thee and respect the rights of the poor. 

Make our rulers of industry men of God, and grant them the grace to see 
in every worker the image of the Creator. Inspire them to look with sym- 
pathy upon the poverty, the suffering and the lowliness of the multitude. 

Instruct the workman, that he may be content with his vocation and give 
an honest day’s work for a just wage. Lift from the heart of the worker the 
crushing weight of worldly cares. Free him from the stifling breath of fear 
and insecurity. 

Calm the winds of discontent, and bid the waves of restlessness be stilled. 
Protect the laboring classes against the evil plans of men who might prey 
upon them, only to exploit them further and turn them against their God 
and fellowman. 

Raise up in the ranks of labor, honest, sincere and worthy leaders. Give 
us men to whom we can extend our hand and heart in brotherhood, and make 
them aware that not only their own interests are at stake, but that the lives 
and fortunes of many families have been entrusted to their keeping. 

Free them from false philosophies that would make us slaves, and purge 
from their hearts temptations to greed and unholy ambition or disloyalty to 
the rank and file. Enlighten them to a deep sense of responsibility, that they 
may conduct our affairs to the best interests of all. 

Illumine the minds of mediators and arbiters to whom we entrust our wel- 
fare that they may see and consider our problems in the light of Thy just 
laws, that they may render decisions founded upon the principles of fairness, 
equity and common good. Render them immune to personal prejudice and 
bias in rendering decisions, that peace and harmony soon replace bitterness 
in industrial relations. 

Bring into our Congress and our courts of justice God-fearing men at all 
times. Give them the wisdom to legislate effectively and without unnecessary 
delay at this critical moment in our history and in the history of the world. 
Fill our legislators with a consuming zeal for a more Christian and democratic 
social order, and afford them the courage to challenge individuals for the good 
of the many. 

Give our nation a God-fearing and truly American Executive at all times, 
that the traditions of our nation and the fundamental liberties we possess may 
never be sacrificed in expedient compromise. 

We beg of Thee, also, a special grace, Almighty God. Plant deep down in 
the depths of our poor human hearts a new spirit of mutual respect and under- 
standing. Dispel the clouds of suspicion that have settled over human minds, 
and renew in our hearts the virtue of simple trust. 

Through Thee, with Thee, and in Thee, may we come finally to live in 
peace and understanding with one another. 


CHAIRMAN DeNUCCI: May I on behalf of the delegates here express 
our deep appreciation for the fine words Archbishop Hoban has left with us 


this morning. 
Before welcoming the guests to this great City of Cleveland, we are hon- 
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ored this morning in having the newly elected Mayor of this great city: Itisa 
great pleasure for me to present to you the Honorable Anthony Celebrezze, 
Mayor of Cleveland. 


HONORABLE ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE 
(Mayor of Cleveland) 


Your Excellency, Archbishop Hoban, Mr. Chairman, President Reuther, 
distinguished guests, fellow delegates and ladies and gentlemen: In welcom- 
ing this Convention to the City of Cleveland, I take justifiable pride in the 
fact that you are meeting in a friendly city; a city known throughout America 
as a good place to work in and where labor standards have always been 
maintained at a high level. 

As you know, it was here in Cleveland that the Committee of Industrial 
Organizations, through its Steelworkers Organizing Committee, began its 
drive to organize “Little Steel” in 1936. Since then, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has taken its proud place among the great labor move- 
ments in history. 

I hope you accomplish much in this Convention. I wish you success in your 
Convention, and I hope that your Convention in the City of Cleveland will be 
long remembered by all of you for the hospitality demonstrated by our great 
city. 

Good luck, and a warm and sincere welcome to every one of you. If you 
get into any difficulty, and I know you will not, nevertheless I will give you 
the telephone number. It is MAin 1-4600. 

Thank you very much and welcome to you. 


CHAIRMAN DeNUCCI: Thank you, Mayor Celebrezze. 

Next, to speak for the Industrial Union Council of the great City of Cleve- 
land, I wish to introduce to you the President of that organization, Mr. Louis 
Eiben, President, Cleveland CIO Council, who has on numerous occasions 
fulfilled the task that he is now going to perform. 

I give you the President of the Cleveland CIO Council, Brother Louis 
Eiben, 


MR. LOUIS EIBEN 
(President, Cleveland CIO Council) 


Delegates, guests and officers of the Fifteenth Annual Convention in the 
City of Cleveland, the Cleveland Industrial Union Council extends to all of 
you a hearty and cordial welcome, and we hope that you all have a good time. 

We also hope you stay out of trouble, but if you do not, you have the 
Mayor’s telephone number, and he will see that you are taken care of. 

Before we go ahead with our regular routine business of the Convention, I 
think it is only proper that we stand in tribute to our late departed brother, 
Bill Donovan, who did so much and contributed so unselfishly to help our great 
CIO to become what it is today. 

I will ask you all to stand for a moment in silent prayer. 


(The delegates stood in silence for one minute in memory of Brother Bill 
Donovan.) 


MR. EIBEN: I believe this Convention assembled here today is carry- 
ing a heavier responsibility, and is facing more trying problems than any con- 
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vention ever assembled here before. I say that for this reason: The CIO in 
its fifteen or sixteen years of existence has accomplished so much and done 
so much for this nation and its people, and today you are faced in Washington 
with a reactionary Administration which is seeking to undo much of the good 
you have accomplished over this period of years. That is the reason I say to 
you you have a tough job ahead of you. 

The CIO and other interested groups under your leadership have done an 
outstanding job in bettering working conditions, getting higher wages and 
higher standards of living. We have gained a voice in the government, up un- 
til the last election, and we have not entirely lost yet. Reactionary forces 
in this nation feel that perhaps to their own advantage it would be wise for 
some of our strength and influence to be tened down, because we have always 
been the champion of the underdog. After all, he is the guy that needs sup- 
port; not the big guys. They are able to take care of themselves. It is not 
an easy task that you face today, but the record speaks for itself, and we 
know you will do everything humanly possible to continue to serve and pro- 
tect the very best interests of your union and this nation. 

Our present Administration has seen fit to set up a government entirely 
made up of big businessmen, men whose sole qualification, it seems, has been 
to set up or manage monopolistic industries. That, in my opinion, is their 
sole qualification. At least, that is the kind of men who have been called to 
steer and guide this government. They have deliberately ignored outstanding 
labor leaders who through their years of experience and knowledge could 
have contributed much to help solve many of our national economic and 
human welfare problems. They have chosen to place selfish interests ahead 
of national and human interests. The only reason they have not chosen any 
of our outstanding labor leaders to sit in that Cabinet and help shape policy 
is that they knew that our people would not stand for a selfish policy. 

These men who are running our government today are big businessmen, 
men who are educated and trained to do one thing and to do that thing really 
well; that is, to convert human effort into dollars and cents at the least pos- 
sible cost to themselves. These men are so deeply interested in getting the 
most for the least out of labor that human needs and human welfare are of 
secondary importance. It is a hard thing to say, but it has been proven and 
we have faced that problem over a long period of years. 

To many of these hardheaded businessmen we are just tools of trade to be 
used when needed and laid aside when not needed. When God created man 
he did not create a machine, he created a human being, and that human being 
needs food, clothing, and shelter all the year round. 

This means we must have jobs all the year round. All year round employ- 
ment is going to present quite a problem. This problem of maintaining full 
employment for all those who are willing and able to work is really a tough 
one, but I believe the practical application of the guaranteed annual wage 
will go far toward solving this problem of full employment. 

Industry has done a marvelous job of producing the things we need. They 
are piling up record-breaking profits. They never had it so good. Prices and 
profits were never so high. If these men could only learn to be as generous 
with their profits as they are selfish in building those huge profits, we would 
not be facing an unemployment problem today. The only people who ap- 
parently are openly concerned about this growing unemployment situation in 
this country today are the CIO, and they intend to do something about it. 

It has been suggested that I am wrong in that statement. Perhaps I am. 
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If so, I apologize. I think all of us are concerned about it. Maybe I made 
a mistake there. However, this Convention is concerned about it. The CIO 
always has been concerned about it and always will be. 

The reason I said that is that we are scheduled to have during this next 
month, December, an unemployment conference in Washington. That is why 
I say we are openly concerned. We came out openly and determined to do 
something about it. 

Our government and big business shrugged it off and called it a natural 
leveling-off process. Depressions usually start that way. This not only 
means a loss of jobs, but usually it means loss of the benefits we fought for 
and won the hard way. 

This problem of full employment, high wages, and security in our old age 
is a critical one. It challenges the ingenuity and know-how of our govern- 
ment, industry, and labor. The “big three” must settle this problem some 
day. There is no better time than right now. 

Now more than ever before we must maintain our practical, aggressive 
leadership in the field of human welfare and human rights against selfish re- 
actionary forces within this nation and without this nation. We must have 
leaders who have the courage and intelligence to face squarely our economic 
and human welfare problems and do something about them. 

This country needs leaders who will boldly face the future and try to 
anticipate the coming problems, not turn their backs to the future and spend 
all their time and taxpayers’ money digging in the graveyard of things gone 
by, hoping to find something that will destroy someone’s reputation or char- 
acter; or perhaps they want to destroy the faith of the people in the political 
party that has done so much to make this nation what it is today. 

The solution to our problems lies in good, sound leaders with their faces to 
the future, and who have a strong determination to do the best job possible for 
this nation and all of its people. 

I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN DeNUCCI: Thank you, Brother Eiben. 

Next on the program is a brother that I have known since the inception of 
CIO, who has devoted those many years to building the CIO movement in the 
State of Ohio. He is now the Director of one of the oldest of the Steel Dis- 
tricts, District 26 of Youngstown, Ohio. In addition to that he is the Presi- 
dent of the Ohio CIO Council. 

At this time I am privileged to present to you the President of the Ohio 
CIO Council, Brother James Griffin. 


MR. JAMES GRIFFIN 
(President, Ohio CIO Council) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and delegates to this Fifteenth Con- 
stitutional Convention of CIO: 

You come to Ohio in our Sesquicentennial Year—our 150th year of state- 
hood. 

This Buckeye State has made many notable contributions to the rich 
history of our land. 

But we haven’t been doing so well lately. The father of the Taft-Hartley 
law was a citizen of our domicile. ‘Honest John” Bricker is now the senior 
senator of this state . . . and what a beating our pride takes on this score. 
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Our legislature has been something quite short of the “soul of justice” and 
the “epitome of fair play.” 

Indeed, a few of our “distinguished” citizens haven’t yet fully come around 
to the acceptance of the idea that Ohio and the world have changed somewhat 
since we were the westernmost outpost of the great Western Reserve terri- 
tory a century and a half ago. 

But there is much on the Ohio credit side to report . . . we have had our 
Tom Johnsons who gave character and spirit to this great city years ago... 
who encouraged the healthy exercise of free speech in this community, and 
snatched municipal government from the venal arms of the few and reposed 
it where it belonged—in the hands of the people. 

Yes, there is much on the credit side . . . it still refreshes and ennobles our 
spirit to remember the bitter winter of 1936 when thousands of cold and 
hungry rubber workers in Akron braved the dangers and rigors of a Goodyear 
picket line to help give birth to CIO. 

And we can still reverently recall in this Ohio Steel Valley the good men 
who gave their blood and lives in the historic 1937 Little Steel strike so that 
others after them might live in security and dignity. 

And the same stirring story can be told of all the other unions in this state. 

And today that same fair hope is still on the Ohio scene. Our CIO move- 
ment here is more than 500,000 strong—a membership which reaches to 
every corner of the state. 

It is a vigorous CIO organization, full of the juice of life and vitality. It is 
clean; it is progressive; it is aggressive. It believes with heart and soul in 
the magnificent worth of our country. Because we of CIO in Ohio, as else- 
where, have a profound love for democracy we have pledged ourselves to the 
full realization of the best hopes of a free people ... freedom of speech... 
freedom of worship . . . freedom from want . . . freedom from fear. 

The expression of these ideals, too often, trips lightly and tritely from 
our lips, but the Ohio CIO Council, God willing, dedicates itself to make the 
image of these human longings real and life-size. 

Because we have learned so much of these concepts from our national CIO, 
we warmly welcome you to the Buckeye State. My words of welcome, I am 
confident, accurately reflect the heartfelt sentiments of our entire state mem- 
bership. 

God bless you in your deliberations! 


CHAIRMAN DeNUCCI: Thank you, Brother Griffin. 

Now it is my honor and my privilege to introduce a man who really needs 
no introduction to this audience, the distinguished President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

But before I exercise that privilege I would like to take a few minutes to 
look at the record of the past year—the year in which the CIO grew bigger 
and stronger and ever more dedicated to the cause of America’s working 
men and women. 

The growth of the CIO is no accident. It results from the hard work— 
the dedicated work—of its leaders, of the leaders of the great unions who are 
the CIO, and the work of the millions who make up our membership. 

And our growth during the past year is even more impressive when we 
recall the heartbreak and loss that all of us knew in the deaths of those two 
great leaders and lovable gentlemen, Philip Murray and Allan S. Haywood. 
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There were some who predicted that the CIO would break up after their 
deaths—that it would bust into a million separate pieces. 

Well, those prophets of doom were wrong. 

They were wrong because they didn’t understand the American worker— 
they didn’t appreciate the American worker’s determination to build a better 
world for himself, his family and the community as a whole—they didn’t know 
what we in the CIO know, that the American worker knows well that the road 
to a better life is through the free, democratic, dynamic labor movement. 

And those prophets of doom didn’t know how well the founding fathers of 
the CIO had built this organization. They didn’t understand democracy—or a 
democratic organization in which men of good will could discuss, debate and 
work out their individual ideas and unitedly fight for the common good as 
determined by a democratic majority. 

So today, when we open this Fifteenth Constitutional Convention—and 
when I hand over the gavel to the permanent Chairman of this Convention, 
the President of the CIO—we are united; we are stronger; we are more de- 
termined than ever. 

No one man—and I am sure our President agrees with this statement 100 
percent—is responsible for that fine record. But all of us know that Walter 
Reuther, in his first year as President of the CIO, has proven himself a 
worthy follower in the great tradition of Philip Murray and all the other 
great leaders who helped build the CIO. 

So now it is my sincere pleasure—and a real privilege—to present to you 
(for he certainly needs no introduction)—a well known and widely respected 
labor leader; a true American; a fine trade unionist—the President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: Walter P. Reuther. 


MR. WALTER P. REUTHER 
(President, Congress of Industrial Organizations) 


Thank you, Brother DeNucci. Your Excellency, Archbishop Hoban, Mayor 
Celebrezze, distinguished guests and delegates to the Fifteenth Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO, fellow workers and friends: Personally and also in be- 
half of the delegates to this Convention I should like to thank the officials and 
the good people of the City of Cleveland for their generous hospitality and the 
warm and friendly welcome the Mayor has brought to our Convention this 
morning. 

I am certain our stay here will be as enjoyable as have our stays at past 
Conventions in the City of Cleveland. This is really the first day of the Con- 
vention, though it is not the first day the delegates have met. Most of the 
CIO delegates met yesterday at the Cleveland Stadium, and I hope the differ- 
ences that existed between the delegates on the outcome of that game will 
not be injected into this Convention because we want the Convention to be a 
harmonious one. 

Now eleven months have passed since you asked me to assume the respon- 
sibilities of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I assumed this office 
with a very heavy heart, because together we had just laid to rest a great, 
good man, our beloved friend, our dedicated leader, Philip Murray. We came 
away from that Convention fully conscious of the great and irreplaceable loss 
that his death had made in our ranks; but we resolved that we would carry 
on and work together to complete the unfinished work that Philip Murray left 
to our care. 








All of us can agree that the last year has been a difficult year, a year of 
growing tension on the international scene. News of the H-bomb has created 
a great moral vacuum in the world; there was fear and uncertainty in the 
hearts of men everywhere. We in the CIO have not only shared the problems 
that men of good will everywhere have had, but ours have been doubly dif- 
ficult because we had no more than laid to rest Phil Murray and dried our 
tears when we lost the second man from our ranks, that man whom we shall 
never forget, because he personified the best in CIO. He gave CIO all that 
he had, and he truly was one of the great warriors, great builders and great 
organizers. When we lost Allan Haywood we lost one of our really great 
champions for human freedom. 

During the past year the CIO has taken appropriate steps, and under the 
leadership of Vice President Emil Rieve and with the full cooperation of all 
of the leadership of CIO, we have raised approximately a million dollars in the 
Philip Murray Memorial Fund. With that fund there will be worked out 
appropriate and worthy memorials to the memory of Philip Murray and to the 
memory of Allan Haywood. 

But you and I realize that in a real sense the only monument that we can 
build to Phil Murray or to Allan Haywood worthy of their lives is to build CIO, 
because the family of CIO is truly the only living memorial that Philip Mur- 
ray and Allan Haywood left. 

As we gather in this Convention I am confident that we shall rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals, to the noble principles, and to the basic, democratic 
and human values for which Allan Haywood and Philip Murray gave their 
lives; and we will redouble our efforts to carry on in the practical job of 
building CIO and in carrying on the struggle for a fuller measure of economic 
and social justice, a fuller measure of human dignity in the lives of the people 
of America, because that is the unfinished work that the CIO is dedicated 
to do. 

I am confident that this Convention will formulate policies and will adopt 
programs to facilitate the achievement of those objectives. 

In 1949 the CIO met in this same Auditorium. We were confronted with a 
serious internal problem. Under the wise and courageous leadership of Philip 
Murray we took a step unprecedented in the history of the American labor 
movement. We expelled eleven communist-dominated unions, because we 
resolved that that cancerous growth within our organization was doing great 
harm to CIO, and that people were using the good name of CIO to accomplish 
activities incompatible with the ideals and principles of CIO. 

We meet today, just as Phil Murray said we would meet, stronger than 
ever before; stronger because we eliminated that cancerous growth by build- 
ing a clean, decent, wholesome movement that has a sense of moral and social 
responsibility, and in this kind of labor movement there can be no room for 
racketeers or communists, because they are all essentially the same. 

As Brother DeNucci has said, the CIO comes into this Convention with its 
peak membership. During the last year we picked up almost a half million 
new members, which I think reflects in a real measure the growth, not only 
of CIO, because the CIO can grow only in terms of its affiliated unions. I 
want to congratulate the leadership and the membership of all those unions 
who make up the family of CIO because almost without exception every CIO 
union has made progress; progress numerically, in terms of building member- 
ship; and real, substantial progress in terms of bread and butter issues at the 
collective bargaining table. 
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I want to thank most sincerely my fellow executive officers; the Vice 
Presidents and members of the Executive Committee; the members of the 
CIO Executive Board, and the staff members for the wholehearted coopera- 
tion which they have extended to me and my office during the past year. 

We have made progress in CIO. We have grown stronger and our in- 
fluence has been broadened. We have made a contribution not only to our 
membership, but we have made a contribution to the whole of America. It 
has been made possible, the growth and progress and strength, because we 
have built our program upon concepts of teamwork in the leadership and sol- 
idarity within our ranks. We shall continue to build in that direction, be- 
cause that is an invincible combination. When you have your leadership 
working as a team and out of that team you get full mobilization of the power, 
strength, loyalty and devotion of the rank and file, then you bring into being 
the kind of power that knows no obstacles. I say that is the basis upon which 
we shall continue to build CIO. 

I will not be able to touch all of the topics of the work of CIO during the 
past year. Most of those items I dealt with in the written Report, and they 
will be dealt with by proper resolutions on the floor of the Convention. There 
are a number of high points I would like to touch upon, however. 

First, I would like to report on what we have done with the implementa- 
tion of the Convention mandate as it relates to the question of organic unity 
in the American labor movement. We have made progress. The no-raiding 
agreement represents a very fundamental and historic step by organized labor, 
as it attempts to achieve an honorable basis for organic union. That no- 
raiding agreement has been approved by unanimous action of the CIO Execu- 
tive Board, and we recommend it to you for approval, and we trust that it 
will be unanimous on the part of the Convention. 

The American Federation of Labor Convention has approved this no raid- 
ing agreement by what we are advised was unanimous action. We have been 
advised by various CIO affiliates of their willingness to ratify the agree- 
ment following this Convention. The CIO will be in a position at an early 
date following this Convention to resume discussions with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We believe in labor unity. We want labor unity. We shall continue to 
work in good faith to achieve labor unity because we realize, as does any 
sincere trade unionist, that the whole of the labor movement is more im- 
portant than any segment of the labor movement. We also believe sincerely 
that the whole labor movement is more important than any person or any 
group within the labor movement. 

We want labor unity on an honorable basis, on a basis on which the basic 
democratic trade union principles upon which the CIO has been built are pro- 
tected and are expanded and implemented in terms of the practical work of a 
united labor movement. We believe that labor unity without principle is labor 
unity without purpose. 

I said to the CIO Convention at Atlantic City, and I repeat, and I think 
that my personal attitude reflects the attitude of the CIO leadership generally, 
that as we approach the question of labor unity we are not concerned with jobs 
or personalities. We have no vested rights in jobs or positions or leadership. 
Nothing would make me happier than if we could achieve a united labor 
movement in the image of the principles of the CIO, and I could go back to 
Detroit to help do the work of the Automobile Workers, with whom I grew 
up in this labor movement of ours. We want to build not around personali- 
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ties but around these fundamental principles which are essential to the build- 
ing of a dynamic and expanding labor movement that has a sense of vision, 
a sense of responsibility. We believe that the AFL leadership, George Meany 
and his associates, are acting in good faith just as we have been acting in good 
faith. 

I think the no-raiding agreement is the first essential step. We hope other 
steps can be taken in the period ahead. 

I feel, however, obligated to point out to this Convention and to the mem- 

bers of our various unions back home what I think is necessary to set the 
record straight. I regret most sincerely that the memory of my good friend, 
George Meany, has failed. The other day I was very disturbed when I read 
in the issue of the United States News and World Report for November 6th 
of the interview George Meany had recently. When he was asked about labor 
unity this is what he said, and I think it indicates that his memory has failed 
badly: 
“The CIO was not really formed to carry the ball for industrial unions. 
The CIO was set up because there were several men in this country who felt 
they needed a political arm among the workers of the nation. The industrial- 
union idea was a bugaboo designed to cover up political motives of the spon- 
sors of the CIO. The AFL has always provided a place for industrial unions 
in its setup.” 

I read that not to create problems but merely to set the record straight, 
because I think that George’s memory has suffered a serious lapse. The 
Steelworkers have not forgotten why the CIO was set up, the Rubber Workers 
have not forgotten why the CIO was set up, the Electrical Workers, the Tex- 
tile Workers, and the Automobile Workers have not forgotten why the CIO 
was set up. Their memories are much better. 

The CIO came into being not for political reasons; the CIO came into being 
because the leadership of the American Federation of Labor of that time was 
unwilling to recognize the realities of life. Every attempt to organize the 
basic industries was blocked by efforts on the part of thirty-six craft unions 
to divide up the jurisdiction of these basic industries. 

Look at the record. For years and years and years the AFL leadership sat 
comfortably and complacently on their status quo. We had 2% million 
organized workers. It was only after the CIO came into being that the labor 
movement had the tools with which to take on the organization of the basic 
mass production industries. 

I say, thank God for CIO, because today instead of having 2% million 
workers organized we have 16 or 17 million organized workers in America. 

We want labor unity, but we want labor unity that will give us not an old 
set of tools but a new set of tools—labor unity that makes it possible for the 
leadership to work out a comfortable and convenient arrangement based not 
upon a new status quo but a labor movement that says, “Here is a chal- 
lenge, here is the unfinished work in the vineyard of American democracy, 
here are the millions yet unorganized.” 

Out of that united labor movement we have to capture the crusading 
spirit of the early days of the CIO. We have to fashion the kind of effective 
organizational tools, the kind of weapons to fight with, so that we can carry 
on and build a greater, finer, more effective labor movement. That is the 
kind of labor movement we are thinking of, and that is the only kind of labor 
movement worthy of achievement if we are to do the job that needs doing in 
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The staff members obviously are concerned about these problems because 
they have a personal stake. I told the staff at a conference we held on Sat- 
urday that our concept of a united labor movement, dynamic, expanding, and 
aggressive in character, will facilitate the carrying out of the kind of pro- 
gram that will give more people an opportunity to serve in this great human 
crusade that we call the free labor movement. I am confident that if we 
work out this thing we can achieve the basis for organic unity with honor 
founded on basic democratic trade union principles, and we can lay the 
groundwork for building a stronger, more effective united labor movement. 

The CIO has said from its very beginning that we take on the responsibili- 
ties that are ours not as a narrow economic pressure group but on the basis 
that only as we work with men of good will in other segments of our free 
society can we find answers to the basic problems that we have, and that in 
effect we can make progress only as we work to make progress for the whole 
community. 

It was in the light of that philosophy that we said to the new Administra- 
tion in Washington that they could be sure of our cooperation in meeting the 
problems of the American people. We said to President Eisenhower shortly 
after his election that CIO would give him every possible support when he 
was right, and that we would fight with all our strength when he was wrong. 
We said, “We shall judge whether you are right or whether you are wrong 
based not upon what you do on the narrow issues as they affect labor direct- 
ly but upon the broad issues as they affect the well-being of all of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

We disagree with the General Motors Corporation. Our slogan says that 
what is good for the nation is good for the CIO. 

You and I and every American concerned with the future of the free world 
cannot fail to be greatly disturbed by the developments in our nation’s Capi- 
tal. Big business has moved in. They are taking over the government lock, 
stock, and barrel. They are sponsoring a program in which profits are being 
placed ahead of people, in which special privilege for the few has priority 
over the well-being of the many. 

When we saw the Cabinet that was formed we characterized that Cabinet 
as eight millionaires and one plumber, but the political plumbing in Wash- 
ington got so fouled up that the plumber got the plunger and he went home. 

Congress has given the people of America streamlined, high octane, jet 
action in their giveaway program, in which they have turned the New Deal 
into the “Big Steal”; and oil interests and power interests and other special 
interests are being given billions and billions of the natural resources that are 
the rightful heritage of all the American people. But in sharp contrast to the 
streamlined action that special interest groups are getting is the treatment 
the people are getting on their problems, where we have what has been char- 
acterized as government by postponement. On social security there was 
much noble talk during the convention and during the election campaign last 
year about giving people in America a greater measure of security and dignity 
in their old age, but Congress has taken no action in this important field. In 
the field of housing, in the practical challenge to wipe out the slums, the 
great cesspools of social disease in our communities, they have not called for 
action in the right direction but push our housing program in the wrong 
direction. 

On the hospital and medical front, millions of Americans cannot overcome 
the economic roadblocks to good health, and here again the forces of reaction 
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on the part of the American medical group are being influenced in the wrong 
direction. 

Our school system is still neglected. Millions and millions of children in 
America are being robbed of their rightful privilege of educational oppor- 
tunities. We in the CIO believe nothing in America is more important than 
our children. We in the CIO believe, and we believe it with all of our hearts, 
that every child in America, every child regardless of race or creed or color, 
all made in the image of God, have a right to an educational opportunity so 
they can secure intellectual and spiritual and cultural training, limited not by 
which side of the railroad track they were born on, but limited only by the 
individual capacity of every child, no matter which side of the railroad track 
they were born on in America. 

Taft-Hartley! Oh, the most noble campaign promises are gathering dust 
in Washington. Nothing has been done to give American labor the relief 
it is entitled to so we can get a practical and workable labor-management law 
on the statute books. The National Labor Relations Board machinery is be- 
ing weakened and destroyed, and we are getting more and more government 
by injunction. Just as a little friendly advice, I would like to warn the dele- 
gates to this Convention to be on your guard, because if two or more delegates 
walk by the Richman store at the same time you will be in contempt of an in- 
junction in the city of Cleveland. 

Minimum wage legislation. Oh, we talk about helping those in the under- 
developed nations of the world, and we need to do more on that front, not 
less. But look at our own house, look at America in 1953. Eleven percent of 
the families of America received less than a $1000 income last year. How do 
they live? They don’t live; they exist like animals, because nobody can live 
on a thousand dollars a year or less; and yet 11 percent of the families in 
America are in that category. 

We ask for $1.25 an hour minimum wage, which in itself is not adequate, 
but that is the first step. And we get no action. Down in Louisiana at this 
very hour the sugar cane workers are on strike. What are they striking for? 
They are striking for a little more bread, a little more substance of the good 
things of life. Do you know what their wage is? Thirty-one cents an hour. 
This is not in the deepest part of Africa, this is not in the rice paddies of 
China or Asia, this is not in the Belgian Congo; this is in the United States, 
in the year of 1953, in the year of the atom, in the year when we make pur- 
suit ships go faster than sound; and yet workers in America are making 31 
cents per hour, $17 for a 54-hour week. 

And they are on strike and the power of the law enforcing agencies are 
being used to break that strike. They are being starved into submission. I 
say to the leadership of the CIO, I say to the membership back home that we 
of the CIO came into being to fight against social injustice; to fight against 
this kind of human exploitation. I say we shall not rest, we shall not rest in 
our labors until we have wiped out that kind of exploitation in every state in 
America, and some day in the entire world. 

I would like to warn the delegates, the membership back home and the 
American people that a big steal in Washington is in the making. It has not 
come off yet. It is a tax steal that the architects of reaction and social ir- 
responsibility are working on in the city of Washington. I would warn the 
American people to keep a padlock on all of their zippers, because their 
pockets will be picked if they do not. We in the CIO have said all along that 
we understand clearly that in the world in which we live, the world in which 
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free men and free institutions are being challenged by the forces of com- 
munist tyranny, that in that kind of a world the price of freedom, of necessity, 
comes high. We in CIO can say for our membership we are prepared to pay 
our proportionate share of the cost of defending our common freedom. But 
the tragedy is that the little people of America, the low income groups, the 
people least able to pay, are carrying a disproportionately high share of the 
cost of the tax burden, and they are going to make it worse unless the people 
fight back. They are going to abolish the excess profits tax. They are going 
to do some other things. They are going to give back fabulous tax reduc- 
tions to people who do not need them, and they are going to shift a greater 
tax burden upon the low income groups. 

I have here a clipping from a financial page of one of America’s leading 
magazines, which says, “A break for stockholders.” Mind you, this is not a 
CIO propaganda sheet. This is put out by a very conservative reliable 
management group. In this article they analyze General Motors’ profits—and 
I use General Motors because they use General Motors, although I always 
like to give General Motors special attention—but this is their talk; not mine. 
I am only referring to you what they say. They say here that if you take 
the General Motors Corporation profits and you compute their annual re- 
turn, based upon their earnings for the first half of 1953, their profits before 
taxes will be more than $2 billion. One corporation, and they are so poverty 
stricken that the Executive Vice President of General Motors, and other of- 
ficers, are running around with patches on their pants and they need tax 
relief badly. 

So this article goes on to say that just one gimmick, elimination of the 
excess profits tax, will give to the General Motors Corporation an increase in 
profits, after taxes, if you please, of $400 million. In other words, the people 
who own General Motors Corporation will share in $400 million more just be- 
cause of the termination of excess profits tax. 

Now, let us relate that to the chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Motors Corporation, Mr. Alfred P. Sloan. What is his equity in that 
$400 million tax gift which the reactionaries want to give the General Motors 
Corporation stockholders? Mr. Sloan, because of his stock holdings in Gen- 
eral Motors, will have his income increased, after taxation, by $780,992. That 
is just the extra money that he is going to get by that one simple little gim- 
mick. 

The basic problems in America, all of the economic difficulties we face as 
free people, flow essentially out of the unbalance in the distribution of wealth 
that our labor and our productive tools make possible. Four percent of the 
families on top at the present time, are going to get more than the 41 percent 
at the bottom of the economic pyramid. New tax legislation will make that 
even worse. We have nothing against Mr. Sloan. We have nothing against other 
people in the high-income brackets, except that we believe that they get more 
of the world’s wealth than is good for them, and the people we represent get 
too little of the world’s wealth. That is fundamentally the problem. I ask 
you, and I ask the President of these United States, and I ask the Members 
of the Congress in both the Senate and the House of Representatives, does 
anyone believe, in good conscience, that Mr. Sloan needs tax relief? Does 
anyone believe that if Mr. Sloan gets $700,000 more income next year he 
will buy more meat or milk or food or clothing or call the doctor more often? 
It will not change his standard of living one little bit. He has got everything 
he needs now, and no matter what happens to taxes, he will still have every- 
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thing he needs. But when you give Mr. Sloan $700,000 more when he does 
not need it, you are shifting that tax burden onto the low-income families who 
cannot afford to pay more taxes. Every tax dollar you reduce in the low- 
income groups means a higher purchasing power dollar pumped into the eco- 
nomic stream, because this tax dollar in low-income families means food and 
milk bottles and warm clothing and shoes and doctors’ bills. Fundamentally, 
that is why the question of taxation is not only an economic problem, but it 
is a moral problem. We of CIO have said that you have got to base 
the tax program upon the principle of ability to pay. We believe that what 
America needs to do is to meet the challenge that communism confronts us 
with, and to pay for the cost of defending our freedom by cutting the stand- 
ards of luxury of the people who have more than they need, and not by cut- 
ting the standards of living of the people who have too little. Fundamentally, 
that is what we are trying to do. 

The American people should not be fooled or misled by fancy political 
double talk. When the Administration says they are opposed to a federal 
sales tax, but they are flirting with a federal manufacturers’ tax, let us make 
it clear that a federal manufacturers’ tax is a sales tax in disguise, with 
built-in features which make it worse than a federal sales tax. Let us go 
throughout America and do the missionary work. Let us build Political Ac- 
tion. We have said all along that politics in a democracy is the people’s bus- 
iness, but politics is the housekeeping job of a democracy, and if the people 
have got to keep the democratic house, we have got to mobilize the people 
of America, tell them what is happening in Washington, tell the working 
people that tax legislation is just as important to their economic status as is 
collective bargaining related to wage questions. I believe if we go out in the 
highways and byways of America we can mobilize the people, and we can 
say to the reactionaries in Washington, “We are going to keep score for 1954, 
and we are going to even the score at that time.” 

It can be done. I say, if we will put Political Action work into this job of 
good citizenship, talking the issues and mobilizing our forces, getting good 
candidates, we can do this job. What happened the other day in Wisconsin 
and New Jersey and New York? I say, let us roll up our sleeves, let us go to 
work, and let us repeat that performance in every state in the Union in 1954. 

Now, there are some other questions in Washington that bother us. We 
see there a situation where the Director of the Budget is a banker from De- 
troit by the name of Dodge, a typical, narrow-minded banker mentality. That 
narrow banker mentality threatens our freedom and security, our future and 
our leadership in the free world. Mr. Dodge thinks he is running an account- 
ing house, and therefore does not understand how a democratic society must 
meet the challenge. He would have us believe in this atomic age that our 
basic problem in America is a matter of national solvency, when every sensible 
person knows that our problem is a matter of national survival. Yet Mr. 
Dodge has gone about the task of formulating a Federal budget, not on the 
condition of our needs but on arbitrary budgets, and then he tailor-makes our 
needs to fit the budgets. Everybody who knows anything about this prob- 
lem knows that what we need to do is to figure the size of the threat in the 
world to freedom, and then meet that problem with adequate military power 
and with adequate foreign aid budgets, in terms of the realities of the needs, 
and then have the budget flow from those needs. I think our friend Jack 
Potofsky ought to get a journeyman tailor from the Amalgamated to go down 
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to Washington and tell Mr. Dodge “You cut the cloth to fit the pattern; not 
the pattern to fit the cloth.” That is exactly what he is doing. 

I say to you delegates here, and I say to my fellow-citizens throughout 
America, what we foolishly save in dollars today we may regretfully pay 
tragically in lives tomorrow. 

Big business has no faith in America. It has no faith in its great produc- 
tive capacity, in its whole concept or understanding of the dynamic economy 
of continuance, and big business has no faith in the strength of a free people, 
dedicated to the preservation of freedom, and improving the conditions in the 
world. They say, “We cannot afford these high budgets,” and they would 
have us believe that the threat is solvency and not survival. We of the CIO 
say that we can afford the price of survival. 

I recommend to you for study the recent report of the National Planning 
Association, a very broadminded group, who, in answer to this banker men- 
tality of Mr. Dodge, came up with their comprehensive study of what we 
are capable of doing in terms of defense, in terms of economic aid, in terms of 
living standards and conditions being raised, in terms of expanding this 
economy of ours. That report of the National Planning Association says that 
by 1956 we can have a gross national product of $410 billion. We can have a de- 
fense budget and a foreign aid budget billions of dollars higher than the pres- 
ent budget, and still have billions left over to raise the living standards of the 
American people and to plow money back into further expansion of our 
productive capacity. Yet these men of little faith and little vision, who sit 
there looking at the world as money changers, who feel apprehension about 
our changing world, they would have us believe that we cannot afford an ade- 
quate defense; that we ought to cut foreign aid programs, because we cannot 
afford the price of survival. We have to make our voices heard, because this 
is our country. Our freedom is at stake. The future of free men all over the 
world is at stake. We have to fight against this banker mentality, because 
it will not be equal to the challenge that we face. 

Then there is talk of depression. Strangely enough, this depression talk 
comes from two essential sources. It comes from the communists. They say 
to the people of the world that our free country is incapable, during peace 
times, of achieving full employment and full production, and that therefore we 
are geared to war, as the only basis of maintaining prosperity. While they 
talk about inevitable depressions, they are supported in their efforts by many 
voices in the big business community. Some of the big businessmen are a 
little more honest than others, and they are saying that depressions are not 
only inevitable but they are also desirable. That is the climate in which we 
live in this period of contention and world crisis. We of the CIO answer the 
views of those men of little faith and less vision by saying that we reject the 
defeatist philosophy that would have us believe that depressions are inevitable. 
Depressions, like war, are man-made, and what man can make he can also 
avoid making. We say to the world that neither war or peace are inevitable; 
that neither depression or prosperity are inevitable. You can drift to war; 
you can drift to depression; but if you want to build peace, if you want to 
build prosperity, then you have got to work, and you have got to plan. You 
have got to fight and you have got to build. That is precisely what we in 
CIO are determined to do in America, with other men of good will. 

There are dangerous soft spots in our country. Installment buying is going 
up. Inventories are piling up. The farmers’ economic position is deteriorating 
rapidly. Those are danger signs that we must heed and begin to meet by in- 
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telligent, rational planning on the part of government, on the part of free 
management, free labor, and free agriculture. I say if we take upon ourselves 
this challenge we are equal to it. Look at the farm situation. The farmers 
are in trouble, not because they have done a poor job, but precisely because 
they have done an excellent job. 

I pointed out at some meetings I made recently in Canada that the farm- 
ers of Canada, our wonderful neighbor to the north, and the farmers of the 
United States of America together have done such a wonderful job of produc- 
ing food that there is now a wheat surplus last year of two billion nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven million bushels of wheat. This is more than we need, 
two billion nine hundred and twenty-seven million bushels more than we need; 
and we are worried about that when there are millions and millions and mil- 
lions that go to bed hungry every day of their lives. I say if the people of 
Canada, if the people of these United States, have the moral courage and 
vision to use that food surplus to fight poverty and hunger in the world that 
the food has more power than a stockpile of H bombs to fight communism in 
the world in which we live. 

Our problem in America economically speaking is that we have greater 
productive power than we have purchasing power. What we need is to bring 
into balance the ability to create wealth on the one hand and the ability of the 
people of America to consume the wealth created by adequate purchasing 
power. That is the job we are working on at the collective bargaining 
tables, to improve wages, and better working conditions, seeing that the 
workers of America share fairly in the fruits of their labor. 

One of the problems we will face shortly is the guaranteed annual wage, 
and we say to the great captains of American industry we don’t see how you 
can oppose the guaranteed annual wage because that is exactly the way you 
pay yourselves. We are not proposing paid guarantees on an hourly rate 
in order to bring about equity; what we are proposing is that the working 
people of America who have to live by the year and eat by the year ought to 
be paid by the year, just as the corporation executives of America are paid by 
the year in American industry. 

This is not alone a matter of economic justice to the wage earner, it is a 
matter of economic necessity to our economy, because the only way we can 
maintain a full employment and full production economy is by broadening the 
purchasing power base, and the guaranteed annual wage is an important dem- 
ocratic tool in that effort. 

Now Philip Murray was the architect of the idea of the guaranteed annual 
wage. In his lifetime, with the exception of a few smaller industries, that 
idea remained only an ideal. I say to you and the people back home, in the 
next few years we in the CIO pledge to the memory of Philip Murray that we 
shall take that ideal of his, that idea of the guaranteed annual wage, and we 
shall implement that idea in the practical job of collective bargaining in 
American industry. 

Now we need to give economic leadership to a free world. We need to 
give military leadership. We need to give political leadership. But of equal 
importance there is an overriding need to give moral leadership to a free 
world, because people need not only food in their empty bellies, they need hope 
in their hearts, for when they fight behind the Iron Curtain like the work- 
ers did in the streets of Berlin you cannot give them a loaf of bread but you 
can build in their hearts a burning flame for freedom and you can give them 
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the spiritual strength that gives the free people of the world the power to 
move mountains. 

Therefore, America must not only be strong economically, it must not only 
be a powerful military symbol in the world, but we need to be a moral symbol 
to which free people everywhere, to which the oppressed, the exploited, and 
the terrorized behind the Iron Curtain can look for hope and inspiration. But 
we are not that kind of symbol. It is with a heavy heart that I say that, but 
the facts show that we are not that kind of moral symbol. 

Civil liberty is being threatened in America, and the level of political mor- 
ality has sunk to its lowest level in the history of American politics. The 
apostles of fear and hatred and hostility are playing politics with our basic 
human rights. If the Bill of Rights were pending in Congress today, it could 
not be passed because of the hysteria and the witch-hunting and the character 
assassins who are in control of the legislative processes. 

I say the political phenomena the McCarthys, the Veldes and the Jenners, 
have given birth to are evil, are ugly, are immoral, and are un-American. 

We of CIO know something about fighting communism. We take second 
place to no one in our loyalty to the nation and its free institutions and in our 
dedication to the struggle against communism and all other forms of totalitar- 
ianism. Who is fighting against communism? Look at the record of these 
evil men in Washington and you will find that every step taken against com- 
munism in the world has been opposed by them as isolationists. Look at the 
record. I say that men like Philip Murray, Allan Haywood, Sidney Hillman, 
and Van Bittner, men who gave their lives in the struggle for social justice, 
in the struggle for human brotherhood, did more in one week to fight com- 
munism than the Veldes and the Jenners and the McCarthys will do in their 
whole lives in Washington. 

What is the purpose of human civilization? Is it to build skyscrapers that 
you can admire and be overwhelmed with? Is it to demonstrate man’s great 
power to achieve great scientific and technical progress? Those are not the 
purposes for which human society was organized. Human society was or- 
ganized so that people could cooperatively utilize their resources, both material 
and human, and fashion a society in which mankind could solve its economic 
and material needs and facilitate the growth of man as a spiritual and social 
being. Yet these people in Washington under the guise of defending freedom 
in the world strangle the voice of freedom in America. 

Just look how far we have gone. General Marshall, a great and wonderful 
and patriotic American, who served his country well, is called a front for 
traitors. Harry Truman, who had the courage to sponsor the Truman Doc- 
trine in Greece when the communists were pressing hard, the Marshall Plan to 
rehabilitate the economies of Europe that were threatened to be overrun by 
communism, and who moved to meet the threat of communist aggression in 
Korea—these evil men who voted against NATO, who voted against the 
Marshall Plan, who voted against all these things, dare to say that Harry 
Truman is soft on communism. 

Religious leaders and educators are being smeared by these unprincipled, 
reckless character assassins. The other day I saw in the paper that down in 
Indiana Mrs. Thomas J. White, a Republican member of the Textbook Com- 
mission, has asked that Robin Hood be barred from the school books be- 
cause he was a communist. Little Red Riding Hood is next. 

I ask, is this the way to lead the free world to peace and to human dig- 
nity? This is leadership by men who are afraid, who have no faith in Amer- 
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ica. I say it is about time we stand up and be counted on these basic issues 
in America and speak back to these men who would destroy the freedoms we 
have cherished throughout our history. 

How do we speak back? The only way that you can raise the level of polit- 
ical morality on the part of politicians is to raise the level of political con- 
sciousness and understanding on the part of the people. That is the job we 
are going to have to work hard at in the period ahead. 

Just as we are morally in default on the civil liberties fight we are equally 
in default morally on the civil rights fight. We are supposed to be that great 
human symbol of brotherhood and equality, of justice and freedom, yet mil- 
lions of our citizens are being denied their rightful place in our system be- 
cause of race or creed or color. I say we have to do something to overcome 
the moral gap between the noble promises of American democracy and its ugly 
practices in the field of civil rights. 

Something happened in the United Nations a couple of weeks ago which 
symbolizes this problem. There are two men in the high councils of the 
United Nations who are citizens of the United States. One man is Ralph 
Bunche. We invited him to come to this Convention. He regretted that he 
could not come because of work in the United Nations. But Ralph Bunche 
is a symbol of one kind of America, a symbol of decency, a symbol of brother- 
hood, a symbol of equality, a symbol of human dignity. 

But there is another symbol in the United Nations, a symbol of another 
kind of American. It is represented by Mr. James Byrnes. He is a symbol 
of intolerance, of bigotry, of the master-race concept that they sought to 
destroy in the streets of Berlin. He is a symbol of immorality. I say that 
we in America have to make up our minds which symbol we believe in, the 
symbol represented in those councils by Mr. Bunche or that represented by Mr. 
Byrnes. I say we in the CIO take our place with Dr. Ralph Bunche and the 
symbol] he represents. 

We sénd the wrong kind of missionaries abroad. Look over the world. 
Our good friend Jack Potofsky, who did a wonderful job as Chairman of the 
International Affairs Committee, can give you chapter and verse about this. 
Everywhere millionaires are being exported as ambassadors. They go to the 
hungry peoples of the world, but they do not have the right kind of cre- 
dentials. You may have a membership card in the Union League Club, but 
that will not win over Italian workers who are hungry, or French workers 
who are denied social justice, or workers in Asia who cannot get enough rice 
to take the wrinkles out of their empty bellies. 

We are not looking for jobs, but we do want to do the job that America 
must help to do if we are to provide leadership to the free world in this 
period of crisis. We believe if they sent more workers and more farmers, 
ambassadors in overalls, such men could truly represent the kind of America 
that we believe in, and we could begin to do a more effective job. 

I want to conclude with this thought. You and I believe with all our 
hearts that America, the United States and Canada, these two great and 
wonderful countries, the strongest countries of the free nations of the world, 
are together the last best hope of free men everywhere in this troubled 
world. We in the labor movement as a part of the great family of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions believe that we understand 
the motivating power and the forces that work in the social dynamics of this 
changing world of ours. We believe that we understand how to fight the 
forces of communism, the forces of tyranny, the forces of totalitarianism. We 
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believe sincerely that the struggle for peace in the world, the struggle for 
freedom in the world is inseparably bound together with the struggle for 
social justice. You cannot believe in peace and you cannot really believe in 
freedom unless you are willing to work and fight for social justice. 

In this Convention I know that we will reaffirm our faith in the principles 
and the ideals of Phil Murray, Allan Haywood, Sidney Hillman, Van Bittner, 
and the other great leaders who made CIO possible in the early days. I know 
we will rededicate ourselves, each of us, to do our best, working as a team, 
fighting as a team, and building as a team. I say we will go out of here and 
we will stand together and march together and fight together. With the 
help of God, together with men of good will all over the world, we can build a 
better world of peace, of freedom, of justice, of human dignity, and of human 
brotherhood. 

Thank you, and God bless all of you. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Thank you for your most generous response, 
and I pray I shall be worthy of your support. 

At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to present one of my 
fellow officers, with whom I have enjoyed a very wonderful relationship, who 
has been extremely helpful in carrying on the work of CIO, and has made a 
real contribution to the progress that has been made possible during the past 
year. 

I will call upon the Secretary-Treasurer, James Carey, to read the Con- 
vention Call. Brother James Carey. 


CONVENTION CALL 
Secretary Carey read the Convention Call as follows: 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils: 
GREETINGS: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has rededicated its strength to 
the attainment of the objectives for which it was established. Our program 
of action is one that seeks expanded economic opportunity, religious and 
political freedom for all our citizens. 

We hold to the firm conviction that our country, born as it was in revolu- 
tion against stagnation in development of a human society, must give en- 
couragement to the aspirations of other peoples who likewise struggle to be 
free. We are prepared to share our plentiful benefits to that end. 

The strength of a nation resides in the strength of the individual citizen. 
To be strong, individuals must be free and secure—in their childhood, in their 
working years, and in their old age. There is no room in an intelligent so- 
ciety for enforced idleness, illiteracy, pestilence, hunger, or prejudicial dis- 
crimination, all of which are akin to aggressive war. 

Lustful power today stalks the earth in several forms. On the one hand 
we have those who seek world-wide power through totalitarian political dic- 
tatorship; on the other we have those who seek control of all men through 
economic imperialism at home and abroad. Freedom of decision by the in- 
dividual is the first thing marked for destruction by those who seek such dread 
power. 

Our specific objectives are steady employment, expanded civil rights, wider 
education, improved health standards, world peace and international cooper- 
ation, all to be achieved through the free participation of the people them- 
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selves. The dignity of labor is not an empty phrase; it means the right to 
work in a gainful and productive job of one’s own choice, where each can ap- 
ply his full intelligence and physical skill. 

Our democracy must continue to be an ever-expanding force in the lives 
of our people. To its widening influence, the people look for protection of 
their God-given right to share equitably in and enjoy the material things 
they produce through their labor. They look to our way of life for the de- 
velopment of policies that will guarantee every willing and able worker the 
opportunity to earn an ample guaranteed annual wage which will ensure the 
day-by-day security of the worker and his family. 

In the words of our CIO Constitution “we turn to the people because we 
have faith in them; and we oppose all those who would violate this American 
emphasis of respect for human dignity, all those who would use power to ex- 
ploit the people in the interest of alien loyalties.” 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, commencing at 10 a.m. Monday, November 16, 1953. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 

President 
JOHN V. RIFFE, 

Executive Vice President 
JAMES B, CAREY, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

SEC. 5. Each National and International Union and Organizing Committee 
and each Local Industrial Union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each Industrial Union Council shall be entitled to one vote. 


NUMBER OF DELEGATES 


SEC. 6. Each National or International Union and Organizing Committee 

shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof, 

Each Local Industrial Union and Industrial Union Council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local Industrial Unions may combine with other Local 
Industrial Unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates 
to represent them. 

SEC. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the Convention, is in 
arrears to the organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the Convention. 

SEC. 8. The number of members of each National and International 
Union, Organizing Committee and Local Industrial Union for the purpose of 
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the Convention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax 
is paid or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second 
month preceding the month of the opening date of the Convention; provided 
that where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be com- 
puted from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to 
the Convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to 
which each affiliate is entitled. 


CREDENTIAL BLANKS 

SEC. 10. Not less than thirty days prior to the opening of the Convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the Convention. 

SEC. 11. Prior to the opening date of the Convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the Convention. Appeals from its decision shall lie to the 
floor of the Convention. The Convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the Convention. 

SEC. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the Convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


OFFICIAL CONVENTION PAPERS 

SEC. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the Convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the Convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall sort 
and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to the 
union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall issue 
a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least three 
(3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be elected on 
a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the members 
present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first advertised 
and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official meeting 
for the election of such delegates. 


SECRETARY CAREY: In accordance with the rules provided in our Con- 
stitution, the Secretary-Treasurer has submitted a printed list showing the 
number of votes and delegates to which each affiliate is entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the Convention Call, and that it be in- 
scribed in the records of the proceedings of this Convention. 


The motion was unanimously carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chairman will now call upon the Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee, Executive Vice President John Riffe, who is 
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Chairman of the Credentials Committee, and he will introduce the Secretary 
of that Committee to give the report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RIFFE: Mr. Chairman, we have a partial re- 
port to make to the Convention this morning. At this time I will introduce 
John Moran, Secretary of this Committee, to make their report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MORAN: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Fifteeenth Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 544 delegates representing 34 Nation- 
al and International Unions, 42 State Industrial Union Councils, and 72 Local 
Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated. 

This is a partial report. The committee will make the final report some- 
time tomorrow. 

Respectfully submitted: 
John Riffe, Chairman 
John Moran, Secretary 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Union Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 39 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Richard Gosser 


Norman R. Matthews 
Michael F.. Lacey 
John W. Livingston 
Edward J. Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAuley 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Duane Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 

Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 

Panfilo J. Ciampa 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 Ernest Hebert 
UNION OF AMERICA Lilyan Moscowitz 
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No. Delegates 


Union Allotted 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT 3 
DRINK AND DISTILLERY 
WORKERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 5 
BROADCAST ENGINEERS 
AND TECHNICIANS 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF 13 
AMERICA, AMALGAMATED 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 13 
OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT STORE WORKERS 4 


OF AMERICA, UNITED 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


13 


Delegates 
In Attendance 

Karl F. Feller 
Thomas Rusch 
Arthur P. Gildea 
Jack Heil 
Anthony Sapienza 
Charles Saranita 
Frank Hilbert 


George Maher 
Harold Brandt 
Eugene Klumpp 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Richard Brazier 
Abraham Chatman 
Sander Genis 
Gladys Dickason 
Jack Kroll 
Abraham Miller 
David J. Monas 
Joseph Salerno 
Reuben Block 
Murray Weinstein 


J. A. Beirne 

C. W. Werkau 
John L. Crull 
J. J. Morgan 
A. T. Jones 
Mary Hanscom 
W. A. Smallwood 
Walter Schaar 
D. L. McCowen 
Joe Deardorff 
James Massey 
L. H. Junker 
Ray Dryer 


R. J. Thomas 
Michael Mann 
Sam Kovenetsky 
Philip Hoffstein 


James B. Carey 

Al Hartnett 
Wesley Steinhilber 
Louis Ervin 
Leonard Hutson 
James Click 








No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


GLASS, CERAMIC AND SILICA 
SAND WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
FEDERATION OF 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


INSURANCE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, 
AMALGAMATED 


MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


William Snoots 
John Duffy 
George Hutchens 
Milton Weihrauch 
Frank Murray 
Frederick Kelley 
Harry Block 


Morris Pizer 
Fred Fulford 
Thomas Binnall 
Michael DeCicco 
Sam P. Sloan 
Eugene Wysocki 


Elwood D. Swisher 
Cecil Martin 

Joseph R. Joy 
Roberts P. Buchanan 
Andrew Beattie 
Aubrey F. Bruyea 
Elwood B. Hain 
Joseph Appelbaum 


Burl Phares 
Lewis McCracken 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 

Don Berger 

Henry L. Wingert 


Anthony Federoff 
Milton Murray 
Carey Haigler 
John L. Yancey 
Joseph Bogan 


Kenneth W. O’Dell 
James E. Brisbane 
Robert J. Nicholson 
Simon Helfgott 


John Blackburn 
Donald W. Stone 
Oliver Mertz 

J. L. Petitti 
Wilfred Porter 


J. L. Daggett 
James H. Blake 


No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 6 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INDUSTRIAL UNION OF 


MARITIME UNION, 6 
NATIONAL 

NEWSPAPER GUILD, 5 
AMERICAN 

OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 9 
UNION 

PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 9 


AMERICA, UNITED 


PAPER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 8 
UNITED 
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Delegates 

In Attendance 
John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Andrew A. Pettis 
Benjamin L. Hewitt 
Francis J. Plogman 
Joseph N. Townsley 


Joseph Curran 
Neal Hanley 
Hedley Stone 
Adrian Duffy 
John B, McDougall 
Hulbert Warner 


William J. Farson 
Joseph Collis 
Howard Beaufait 
Ralph B. Novak 
William Ware 


O. A. Knight 

T. M. McCormick 
J. Elro Brown 
W. W. Allen 
Alex McAuslane 
B. J. Rickey 

E. Carl Mattern 
A. F, Armin 

B. J. Schafer 


Ralph Helstein 

G. R. Hathaway 
Russell L. Lasley 
A. T. Stephens 

F. W. Dowling 
Arthur Morrison 
Burton LaRue 
Russell Bull 
Harold E. Nielsen 


Harry Sayre 
Frank Grasso 
George Pescatore 
Nicholas Vrataric 
Charles Bridgwater 
Hebert Schwenker 
Harry Scott 

Donald Scott 
Donald Thoms 





Union 
PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTY WORKERS, 
INTERNATIONAL 


RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 
5 


RAILROAD WORKERS OF AMERICA, 5 


UNITED 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND 


DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM AND 


11 


PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 


UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 


UNITED 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


36 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Alex Bail 

Dale Buckius 
Charles Hess 
James Wolfram 
Dominic Tripode 


William R. Steinberg 
Bernard L. Smith 


John Green 
Eugene V. Attreed 
Thomas Bloom 
Henry Hengartner 
George Green, Jr. 


Earl F. Wolfman 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Martin C. Kyne 
Samuel Lowenthal 
Martin Koppel 
Milton Weisberg 
Max Greenberg 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Desmond Walker 
Joseph W. Childs 
Edward L. Elkins 
Edward E. Hester 
William H. Stapleton 
Warren E. Smith 
Josh Tools 

James H. Davison 
Charles Gash 

G. L. Lewis 


Russell J. Taylor 
James J. Mitchell 
Dave Wilson 
Virgil Devore 
Rosaire J. White 
Estella Biegler 
Joseph Colucci 


David J. McDonald 
I. W. Abel 

James G. Thimmes 
John V. Riffe 
Joseph Molony 
James Robb 

A. J. Kojetinsky 
Martin J. Walsh 
Al Whitehouse 
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No. Delegates Delegates 
Union Allotted In Attendance 

H. Charles Ford 
Joseph T. McNichols 
Ear] T. Bester 
Charles H. Millard 
James C. Nicholson 
William H. Crawford 
Albert Atallah 
R, E. Farr 
Martin Burns 
John S. Johns 
William J. Hart 
Lawrence Sefton 
Joseph Gormano 
Thomas Shane 
James Griffin 
John F. Murray 
Charles J. Smith 
James J. Thomas 
Eugene Maurice 
John W. Grajciar 
George Medrick 
Walter J. Burke 
Paul Rusen 
Bert Hough 
Carmon B, Newell 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 4 Sam H., Scott 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED John C, Lawson 
Lester Weyandt 
W. John Mitchell 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 14 Emil Rieve 
OF AMERICA John Chupka 

Boyd Payton 
William Pollock 
Johnny Miraglia 
Sol Stetin 
Victor Canzano 
William Tullar 
Arthur Brown 
William Duchessi 
Eugene Barto 
M. L. Wood 
H. S. Williams 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 3 Willard S. Townsend 
OF AMERICA, UNITED Eugene E, Frazier 
George L.-P. Weaver 








Union 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
7 





Delegates 
In Attendance 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 
Matthew Guinan 
James Horst 
Paul O’Rourke 
William Grogan 
John Lopez 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
Claude Clift 
Edmond Ward 


Joe Rivers 

Jack Dempsey 

Ken Ohnemus 

Vern Castle 
Delbert Gunvaldson 
Bob Binks 

F, J. Smith 

James B. Hanna 
Warren Lowrey 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization 


ALABAMA STATE IUC 
ARKANSAS STATE IUC 
CALIFORNIA STATE IUC 
COLORADO STATE IUC 
CONNECTICUT STATE IUC 
DELAWARE STATE IUC 
FLORIDA STATE IUC 
GEORGIA STATE IUC 
ILLINOIS STATE IUC 
INDIANA STATE IUC 
IOWA STATE IUC 
KANSAS STATE IUC 
KENTUCKY STATE IUC 
LOUISIANA STATE IUC 
MAINE STATE IUC 
MARYLAND STATE IUC 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE IUC 
MICHIGAN STATE IUC 
MINNESOTA STATE IUC 
MISSISSIPPI STATE IUC 


No. Delegates 


30 


Allotted 


li eet cet oe ee 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


Cecil A. Bobertson 
Lee F. Tucker 
Emanuel Dias 
William T. Butler 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Gilbert Lewis 
William Grogan 

A. O. McKinney 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Neal W. Edwards 
Vernon Dale 

H. J. Yount 

William F. Billingsley 
Paul G. Fourcade 
George Jabar 

Patrick Ellington 

J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 
Robert Hess 

Knox W. Walker 





Name of Organization 


MISSOURI STATE IUC 
MONTANA STATE IUC 
NEBRASKA STATE IUC 
NEW HAMPSHIRE IUC 
NEW JERSEY STATE IUC 
NEW YORK STATE IUC 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
OHIO STATE IUC 
OKLAHOMA STATE IUC 
OREGON STATE IUC 
PENNSYLVANA STATE IUC 
RHODE ISLAND STATE IUC 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
TENNESSEE STATE IUC 
TEXAS STATE IUC 

UTAH STATE IUC 
VERMONT STATE IUC 
VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WASHINGTON STATE IUC 
WEST VIRGINA STATE IUC 
WISCONSIN STATE IUC 
WYOMING STATE IUC 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


tn ee ee ee 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


James A. Davis 
Carl McPeak 

J. H. Stocker 
Thomas J. Pitarys 
Carl Holderman 
Louis Hollander 

J. R. Graham 
Jacob Clayman 

R. W. Stranes 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Frank J. Benti 

Cc. W. Gwin 
Leonard Evans 

D. Roy Harrington 
Ormond Konkle 
John B. White 
Lawrence H. Marine 
Harold Slater 
Albert D. Viller 
Charles M. Schultz 
W. J. Trombley 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization 
BIRMINGHAM IUC, ALABAMA 
GADSDEN IUC, ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE IUC, ALABAMA 
MOBILE IUC, ALABAMA 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
x 
1 
1 
1 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, ALABAMA 1 


FORT SMITH IUC, ARKANSAS 


I 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY IUC-CIO, 1 


CALIFORNIA 


GREATER ALAMEDA COUNTY IUC, 1 


CALIFORNIA 

GREATER LOS ANGELES IUC, 
CALIFORNIA 

SAN DIEGO IUC, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO IUC, CALIFORNIA 


DENVER IUC, COLORADO 


BRIDGEPORT IUC, CONNECTICUT 


BRISTOL IUC, CONNECTICUT 


GREATER WATERBURY INC., 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN IUC, CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD IUC, CONNECTICUT 


Bee eee 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


John McLellan 
Loyd C. Nix 
Finus A. Michaels 
W. E. Scott 
Maurice R. Allen 
Albert Pennington 
Rudolph Eskovitz 


James Drury 
Albert T. Lunceford 


Noah Tauscher 
Timothy F. Flynn 
D. R. Stewart 
Charles Groves 


Timothy J. Kearney 


Daniel J. Gallagher 
David Abrams 











Name of Organization 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IUC, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DUVAL COUNTY IUC, FLORIDA 
ATLANTA IUC, GEORGIA 
COOK COUNTY IUC, ILLINOIS 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
FOUR COUNTIES IUC, ILLINIOS 


No. Delegates 


LaSALLE COUNTY IUC, ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD IUC, ILLINOIS 
TRI-CITY IUC, ILLINOIS 


DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


ELKHART COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE IUC, INDIANA 


FAYETTE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE IUC, INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS IUC, INDIANA 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


MADISON COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


VIGO COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 


BLACK HAWK COUNTY IUC, IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS IUC, IOWA 
DES MOINES IUC, IOWA 
TOPEKA IUC, KANSAS 
WICHITA IUC, KANSAS 


NEW ORLEANS AREA IUC, LOUISIANA 


BALTIMORE IUC, MARYLAND 
GREATER BOSTON IUC, MASS. 


GREATER NEW BEDFORD IUC, MASS. 


BAY COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


GREATER DETROIT AND WAYNE 


COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


GREATER FLINT IUC, MICHIGAN 
GREATER INGHAM COUNTY IUC, 


MICHIGAN 


GOGEBIC COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


IONIA AND MONTCALM COUNTY IUC, 


MICHIGAN 


JACKSON COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


KENT COUNTY IUC., MICHIGAN 


LENAWEE COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


MACOMB COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 
MONROE COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 
PONTIAC-OAKLAND COUNTY IUC, 


MICHIGAN 
PORT CITIES IUC, MICHIGAN 


WASHTENAW COUNTY IUC, MICHIGAN 


DULUTH IUC, MINNESOTA 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


T. J. McCarthy 


Charles L. Cowl 
Charles C. Mathias 
Ellsworth M. Smith 
W. R. Mites 

Sam L. Gregg 
Arthur Norman 
John Doherty 
Lloyd McBride 
Wilbur Chalfant 
Clement A. Nitka 
Hobert Butler 
Alfred C. Herbstreit 
Roy Newer 

Miles H. Loyd, Jr. 
John Truchan 
Arnold McFarland 
Stanley Ladd 
Frank Burke 
Kenneth Everhart 
Frank Cronin 
James McDonnall 
Jim Yount 

Willard Murphy 
David C. H. Finn, Jr. 
John S. Burns 
John Horan 

George E. Carignan 
Al Barbour 

Mike Novak 


David H. MacDonald 
Alex Fuller 


Nick Zonarich 
Stoy H. Love 


Jack T. Conway 
Edward Lucas 


Newman Jeffrey 
Howard G. Canute 
Morris Spitzer 
Delbert Mathes 


Victor Scott 
Barney Hopkins 
Morgan J. Blankush 








Delegates 
In Attendance 
John Bryant 
Robert J. Davidson 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 
HENNEPIN COUNTY IUC, MINNESOTA 1 
ST. PAUL IUC, MINNESOTA 


a 


GREATER KANSAS CITY IUC,MISSOURI 1 John R. Capell, Jr. 

ST. LOUIS IUC, MISSOURI 1 Oscar A. Ehrhardt 

YELLOWSTONE COUNTY IUC, 1 Franz E. Daniel 
MONTANA 

LINCOLN IUC, NEBRASKA 1 Charles H. Gillman 

OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS CITY IUC, 1 Lloyd P. Vaughan 
NEBRASKA 

BURLINGTON COUNTY IUC, N. J. 1 Feeney Busarello 

CENTRAL JERSEY IUC, NEW JERSEY 1 Charles Kovacs 

ESSEX-WEST HUDSON COUNTY IUC, 1 Joel R. Jacobson 


NEW JERSEY 
HUDSON COUNTY IUC, NEW JERSEY 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY IUC, N. J. 
SOUTH JERSEY IUC, NEW JERSEY 
GREATER BUFFALO IUC, NEW YORK 
SCHENECTADY AREA IUC, NEW YORK 
GREATER SYRACUSE IUC, NEW YORK 


Hugh Caldwell 
George W. Nixon 
Edward Monahan 
James Miller 
Sandy Morreale 
Kermit Wagner 


GREATER UTICA IUC, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY IUC, NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER IUC, NEW YORK 
TROY AREA IUC, NEW YORK 
WESTCHESTER IUC, NEW YORK 
AKRON IUC, OHIO 

ALLIANCE IUC, OHIO 

ASHTABULA COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
BUTLER COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
CLEVELAND IUC, OHIO 
COLUMBIANA COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
GREATER CINCINNATI IUC, OHIO 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD IUC, OHIO 
HANCOCK COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
LIMA REGIONAL CIO-IUC, OHIO 
LORAIN COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
MARION COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
MASSILLON IUC, OHIO 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
PORTAGE COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
PORTSMOUTH DISTRICT IUC, OHIO 
RICHLAND COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
STARK COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
TRUMBULL COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
TUSCARAWAS COUNTY IUC, OHIO 


OKLAHOMA COUNTY IUC, OKLAHOMA 


TULSA COUNTY IUC, OKLAHOMA 
PORTLAND IUC, OREGON 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY IUC, PA. 
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Walter Padgett 
Morris Iushewitz 
John H. Cooper 
Joseph Killian 
Carmen Rose 

Leo Dugan 

Robert J. McCauley 
Fred Savenice 
William Hurd 
James C. Quinn 
Edward J. Hilland 
Harry E. Mayfield 
Walter T. Grainger 
Frank Hardesty 
Earl Anderson 
Albert Denney 
Joseph R. Tomasic 
Ellis Oiler 

E. H. Parri 

Arthur J. Alexander 
Chet Garro 
Emerson T. Pence 
James L. Young 
Edward Parr 
Henry Dively 
Harold Knapp 
Robert McVay 

C. F. Peterson 
Charles L. Shelly 
M. A. Petrok 





No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 
BEAVER COUNTY IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 1 
BERKS COUNTY IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 1 
BLAIR COUNTY IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 1 
BUTLER IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAWFORD COUNTY IUC, PA. 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, PA. 
ERIE IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
GREATER JOHNSTOWN IUC, PA. 
GREENSBURG AREA IUC, PA. 
HARRISBURG REGION IUC, PA. 
LANCASTER COUNTY IUC, PA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, PA. 
LEBANON COUNTY IUC, PA. 
LEHIGH COUNTY IUC, PA. 
LOWER BUCKS COUNTY IUC, PA. 
LYCOMING COUNTY IUC, PA. 
MIFFLIN COUNTY IUC, PA. 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY IUC, PA. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, PA. 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY IUC, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
SCRANTON-LACKAWANNA IUC, PA. 
SHENANGO IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
STEEL CITY IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
TARENTUM IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
VENANGO COUNTY CIO COUNCIL, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE AREA IUC, PA. 
YORK COUNTY IUC, PENNSYLVANIA 
GREATER CHARLESTON IUC, S. C. 
CHATTANOOGA IUC, TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE IUC, TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE IUC, TENNESSEE 
NORTHEAST TENNESSEE IUC, TENN. 
MEMPHIS IUC, TENNESSEE 
HOUSTON AREA IUC, TEXAS 
SABINE AREA IUC, TEXAS 
TARRANT COUNTY IUC, TEXAS 
BLUE RIDGE IUC, VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND IUC, VIRGINIA 
TIDEWATER IUC, VIRGINIA 
GRAYS HARBOR IUC, WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY CIO 
COUNCIL, WASHINGTON 
SPOKANE COUNTY IUC, WASHINGTON 
TACOMA IUC, WASHINGTON 
CABELL COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
KANAWHA COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
MARION COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
WHEELING REGION IUC, W. VA. 
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Delegates 

In Attendance 
Eli Uzelac 
Edward F. Haas 
Gerald V. Gamsman 
Willard Pelican 
James O’Shea 
William R. Roberts 
L. H. Jenkins 
Kenneth Metro 
Dick W. Rhea 
Hugh Carcella 
George F. Brenner 
George T. Barbino 
Charles A. Englebach 
Charles Heimbach 
George Kane 
Elmer Chatak 
Joseph W. Bailey 
Howard Hague 
Harry Travis 
Edgar A. de LaSalle 
James T. Kelley 
Gomer W. Evans 
William C. Nicholson 
Milton Weisberg 
Casmier F. Schultz 
Ross Atwell 
Frank D. Vrataric 
Edwin Brickner 
R. E. Starnes 
W. B. Frazier 
Euvena Gaut 
James Temple 
Paul R. Christopher 
George Dhuy 
J. E. Ward 
Mrs. E. M. Zoller 
A. J. Pittman 
Wesley W. Cook 
Ernest B. Pugh 
James H. Boyette 
Harold Slater 
Harold Slater 


Harold Slater 
Harold Slater 
Luther Scragg 
Martin Judge 

John V. Riffe 

Paul Rusen 
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No. Delegates Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
WOOD COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 1 A. O. Boyles 
DANE COUNTY IUC, WISCONSIN 1 Albert Haywood 
EAU-CLAIRE IUC, WISCONSIN 1 Fred Winrich 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY IUC, WISCONSIN 1 Ralph Jirikowic 
PUERTO RICO IUC, PUERTO RICO 1 Sergio Kuilan Bacz 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates Delegates 
No. Name and Location Entitled In Attendance 


5 Un. Cannery Packing and 
Food Preservers 


Seattle, Washington 00... 1 Harry I. Tucker 
40 United Laundry Workers 
Cumberland, Maryland ................... 1 
72 Amalgamated Office Workers 
Detroit, Michigan 2........ccccccccssecsene 1 Peggy Averill 
78 Un. Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers 
California and Arizona .................... 1 Jim W. Smith 
83 United Dairy Workers 
Detroit, Michigan .....ccccccccccsssecssne 1 John O’Keefe 
255 United Theater Employees 
Clarksburg, West Virginia .......... 1 George DeNucci 
309 United Laundry Workers 
Chester, Pennsylvania 0.00. 1 Mary Pinkoski 
520 Printing and Paper Trades 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .......... 1 Harold J. Rommel 
636 Culinary Wkrs. and Bartenders 
Portland, Oregon -......ccccccsecsscssneeeenee 1 A. F. Hartung 
677 Un. Publications Workers 
Brooklyn, Ne@w YOrk ©.2.cccccsmsssscssceee = 1 Samuel Blumstein 
768 Newsvendors 
Oakland, Califormia 2... cccccescsssun 1 Leroy Purdy 
960 Un. Bakers and Confectionery : 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania ........... 1 Joseph Monahan 
1039 United Dairy Workers 
South Bend, Indiana 200.........cccccscsue 1 James Louis 
1064 Un. Catering, Restaurant, 
Bar and Hotel 
Detroit, Michigam 0. 1 Paul Domeny 
1075 Un. Galvanizing Workers 
Baltimore, Maryland ~..0....-ccccccc0 1 
1085 United Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pennsylvamia. «.......ccccccsooos 1 James Jones 
1120 Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pennsylvania. ...00...2..cccccccc 1 John Brophy 


1162 Un. Motion Picture Employees 
LaMarque, Texas occccccsccmessscscessee 1 
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No. 
1186 


1220 


1235 


1242 


1245 


1248 


1261 


1279 


1289 


1308 


1361 


1411 


1515 


1519 


1603 


1612 


1648 


1652 


1653 


1686 


1687 


1695 


1699 


No. Delegates 


Name and Location 


United Sugar Workers 

Reserve, Louisiana ......................... 
Local Industrial Union 
Memphis, Tennessee ©.....cccccoosssscecsesssee 
Un. Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Beckley, West Virginia ................... 
United Slag Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ................ 
United Milling Workers 
Huntington, West Virginia ........... 
United Office Building Serv. 
Workers, St. Louis, Missouri... 
United Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Maryland. ©1........ccccccccsone 
Un. Scrap, Salvage and 
Waste Material 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
United Dairy Workers 
Torrington, Connecticut .................. 
Local Industrial Union 

Flint, Michigan 
Tillamook LIU 
PITT) OG. ot) 
United Building Trades 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Un. Hotel Service Workers 

eh ES EST IS ©) ca 
United Furniture Worker: 
Omaha, Nebraska: «..2............... 
Harris County Newsvendors 
cot Do) aan LC: \: (i a n ee eae 
United Dairy Workers 
Mishawaka, [riarna ........cccccccsoccsseeenee 
Amalgamated LIU 

South Bend. Indiana 2... 
United Saw and Knife Workers 
Millvale, Pennsylvania ..................... 
Un. Building Construction and 
Maintenance Workers 

Akron, Ohio 
United Clerical Workers 

South Bend, Indiana ....... ee 
United Clerical Workers 
Detroit, Michigan .................... 
United Clerical Employees 
yey hele: os Hee BIST Qian ceee eeene 
United Office Workers 

Portland Oreson ... 





Entitled 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


F. C. Pieper 
Henry B. White 
Morton Elder 

E. D. Hodson 
Robert C. Edwards 
Delmond Garst 


Frank Bender 


Elmer J. Holland 
Hugh Thompson 
Earl Crompton 
Adolph Germer 
Loren J. Houser 
Mrs. Essie L. Peavie 
Lorne Nelles 

A. R. Hardesty 
John H. Suttle 
Henry J. Henry 


Oral Garrison 


John Kusera 

Clifford Richard 
H. T. McCreedy 
Thomas Moran 


Carl Winn 








No. 
1700 


1703 


1714 


1727 


1729 


1733 


1735 


1736 


1745 


1746 


1747 


1748 


1752 


1754 


1764 


1767 


1768 


1771 


1772 


1779 


1783 


1788 


1793 











No. Delegates 

Name and Location Entitled 
United Office Workers 
Columbus, Obi ooiecceccccecessceseesseueeeeee 1 
Federal Telephone and Radio 
Nutley, New Jersey ..ccccccccccscecennennen I | 
Un. Coffee, Tea, Spice and 
Allied Workers 
Toledo, Ohio 1 
United Office Workers 
Akron, Ohio 1 
Office Workers 
Los Angeles, California .................. 1 
Community and Social Agency 
Oakland, California... 1 
Un. Office and Clerical 
New York, New York 2..ccccccccccmcon 1 
Federation Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ........ 1 
United Radiator Workers 
Paducah, Kentucky  o.cccccccccsccsccssoe 1 
United Clerical Employees 
Washington, De Co ncccccccccessssessssesssnee I 
Columbia River Cannery and 
Allied Workers 
PSUOVI,, COC ON ne cssscecsiscecenscee 1 
Local Industrial Union 
Indianapolis, Indiana WWW. 1 
Associated Service Car Drivers 
St. Louis, Missouri eee 1 
Grays Harbor Cannery Workers 
Aberdeen, Washington occececccccoo 1 
Automatic Fire Alarm Workers 
Boston, Massachusetts. ............. z 
Orcas Island Cannery Workers 
Orcas, Washington 2.....cccccccecccccen z 
United Creosote Workers 
Winnfield, Louisiana ................... 1 
Warehousemen and Drivers 
Lincoln, Nebraska, -.dcvcecssscccsssecsseseeeeseee 1 
United Office and Clerical 
Long Island City, New York ...... 1 
United Office Workers 
Richmond, Virginia 0 eecceecnen 1 
United Ladies Apparel 
Evansville, [mGiama oe.c.cccccsssscceeseeeeen a 
CWA Office Employees 
Dallas, Texas 1 
United Book Publishing Empl. 
New York, New York .0..ccccccccosoon 1 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


George Laiben 


Louis Pratola 


C. C. Smith 
Beulah M. Burla 
Sylvia Yuster 
Irwin DeShetler 


John Rosenkrantz 


Ben Stahl 
W. B. Taylor 


Marguerite M. Eddins 


Chester Dusten 
Doris Shoulders 
Arlanda Ryan 

John Ramsey 
Francis F. Carmichael 
Richard T. Leonard 
Glenn Watts 
William J. Smith 
John Rosenkrantz 
Ernest Pugh 

Ruby Hailman 


Paul G. Gray 


John Rosencrantz 











No. Delegates Delegates 

No. Name and Location Entitled In Attendance 
1794 Un. Office and Clerical Workers 

Cleveland: Onig -. ok... 1 Mrs. Hedy Werner 
1799 United Processing Workers 

Garfield, Washington 2......cccccccccc 1 Ken Gillie 
1804 United Nursery Workers 

Prospect Park, Pennsylvania ..... 1 Joseph A. Coney 
1805 Amalgamated Office Workers 

Indianapolis, Indiama ....0.....cccccccco- 1 Loren J. Houser. 
1807 United Bakery Workers 

Seattle, Washington 2....cccccccccccsssceeene 2 Arthur R. Hellender 
1808 United Dairy Workers 

Lincoln, Nebraskad .......csccccssccccsscceeseeee 1 J. R. Hill 
1811 United Bay Area Office Workers 

San Francisco, California ........... 1 James Spangler 
1812 St. Thomas Labor Union 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands .......... 1 David Sternback 
1813 Federation of Shorthand Reporters 

New. York, New York: ......x............... 1 John Rosenkrantz 
1815 United Specialty Workers 

Camden, New Jersey. ©.:crvccssccsansoe 1 George Craig 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MORAN: I move, Mr. Chairman, the partial 
report be accepted and the delegates seated. 


The motion was duly seconded, and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Secretary will now submit for your ap- 
proval the various Committees for the Convention. Brother Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the officers of the 
Executive Board, we submit the following unanimous recommendations for 
membership on the various Convention Committees: 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers—Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 
THOMAS RUSCH, Brewery 
GEORGE MAHER, NABET 
HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 
JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IVE 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JOSEPH JOY, Gas, Coke 

BURL PHARES, Glass 
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MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 

OLIVER MERTZ, Lithographers 
JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

JOSEPH COLLIS, ANG 

B. J. SCHAFER, OWIU 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

JOHN GREEN, Railroad 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 
JOSEPH CHILDS, URWA 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

A. F. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA—Chairman 
C. W. WERKAU, CWA—Secretary 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 
GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA 

R. J. THOMAS, Department Store 
HARRY BLOCK, IVE 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 
ROSS BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 
RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

DOMINIC TRIPODE, Playthings 
ALVIN HEAPS, Retail, Wholesale 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 
JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe 

I. W. ABEL, Steelworkers 

A. F. KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 
JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
HAROLD STRAUB, Utility 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

ARTHUR GILDEA, Brewery 
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ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

A. T. JONES, CWA 

LEONARD HUTSON, IVE 
ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
DONALD STONE, Lithographers 
ANDREW PETTIS, IUMSWA 

G. R. HATHAWAY, Packinghouse 

C. DALE BUCKIUS, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio 
EUGENE ATTREED, Railroad 
RUSSELL TAYLOR, Shoe 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 
SAM H. SCOTT, Stone 

SOL STETIN, Textile 

JAMES HORST, Transport Workers 
JOHN SHERRY, Transport Workers 
EUGENE FRAZIER, Transport Service 
WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 
JAMES B. HANNA, Woodworkers 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


JOHN V. RIFFE, CIO. Executive Vice President—Chairman 
JOHN J. MORAN, CWA—Secretary 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 

KENNETH O’DELL, Insurance 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers—Chairman 
JOHN CHUPKA, Textile—Secretary 
CYRIL O’HALLORAN, UAW 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 
CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 

DAVID MONAS, ACWA 

MARY HANSCOM, CWA 

JAMES CLICK, IVE 

FRED FULFORD, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass 

H. L. DAGGETT, MEBA 

WILLIAM FARSON, ANG 

D. R. STEWART, OWIU 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

EARL WOLFMAN, RWDSU 

WARREN E. SMITH, URWA 

JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 

VIC CANZANO, Textile 

MATTHEW GUINAN, Transport Workers 
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RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, New York IUC—Chairman 
AL HARTNETT, IUE—Secretary 
NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 

PAT O’MALLEY, UAW 

MARTIN GERBER, UAW 

MURRAY WEINSTEIN, ACWA 
JOHN CRULL, CWA 

SIMON HELFGOTT, Insurance 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

CHARLES ARMIN, OWIU 
BERNARD SMITH, Radio 

THOMAS A. BLOOM, Railroad 
JAMES H. DAVISON, URWA 

JOHN GRACJIAR, Steelworkers 
JOHN LAWSON, Stone 

WILLIAM GORDON, Textile 

PAUL O’ROURKE, Transport Workers 
WARREN LOWRY, Woodworkers 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Chief Usher of the Convention will be Robert 
J. Davidson, Director of Region IX, to be assisted by a group of assistant 
ushers. 

On behalf of the Executive Board, I move the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Board. 


The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


REPORT OF RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I will now call upon the Rules and Order Com- 
mittee, Brother Louis Hollander, Chairman; and Al Hartnett, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
Committee, we offer the following rules for adoption governing the Conven- 
tion: 

RULE 1. The Convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a.m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p.m.; reconvene at 2 p.m. and adjourn at 5:30 p.m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the Convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more 
than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the Convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. 

RULE 5. Any member of the Convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the Convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the Convention as a delegate and 
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his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the Con- 
vention. 

RULE 6. The Convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. : 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the specified date in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the Convention for consideration. 

RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of the 
delegates introducing them. 

RULE 11. £Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of business. 
The Secretary of the Convention will announce to the Convention the hour 
set for the Special Order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The order of business for the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 
1. Report of Credentials Committee 
2. Appointment of Committees 
. Report of Rules and Order Committee 
. Report of Officers 
. Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 
. Report of Committee on Constitution 
. Report of Resolutions Committee 
. Report of Appeals Committee 
. Adjournment 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee. 


OONAU RP w 


The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Brother Carey has several announcements. We 
are scheduled to reconvene at 2 o’clock and following the announcements 
the Chair will accept a motion to recess a few minutes early, to reconvene 
at 2 o'clock. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Behind the curtain in the rear of the Convention 
Hall there is an unusual and splendid exhibit that deserves your attention. 
It is an exhibit dealing with legislation and political action, and established 
by the Legislative Committee of the CIO. Upon request of any delegate there 
will be flashed upon the screen the voting record of any congressman for 
1953. We ask you to secure a copy of the printed voting record of the var- 
ious congressmen that your constituents are interested in. 


The following announcements as to escort committees were made: 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
REVEREND HOWARD WELLS 


JOHN CALLAHAN, IUE—Chairman 

WILLIAM BELANGER, Massachusetts IUC 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 

JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

HERBERT DAGGETT, MEBA 

JOHN GREEN, Railroad 

CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

This Committee will meet Reverend Wells at 9:20 a.m. on Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium to the right of the speakers’ . 
platform. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
CHESTER BOWLES 


JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA—Chairman 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

AL HARTNETT, IVE 


This Committee will meet Mr. Bowles at 10:50 a.m. on Tuesday, November 
17, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the speakers’ 
platform. 

We ask you to be here promptly at 2 o’clock. We regret to announce 
we have just one chair less than we need; there is just one more delegate than 
we have chairs. We advise you to be here promptly in order that the Con- 
vention may continue to conduct the kind of Convention it has had this morn- 
ing. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: If there is no objection, we will set the rules 
aside and recess early, and convene promptly at 2 o’clock. The Convention 
stands recessed. 


(At 12:03 o’clock the Convention stood recessed until 2 o’clock.) 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 2:15 o’clock 
p.m. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: In keeping with the long-established practice 


of the CIO, we addressed an appropiate invitation to the President of the 
United States, asking him to come here and address the Convention. You 
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will all recall that in 1946 President Eisenhower was serving in the capacity 
of our top military man. We had the privilege of having him address our 
Convention at Atlantic City. We hoped that he could come again and per- 
sonally address the delegates of this Convention. 

Upon receipt of our invitation he advised us, expressing his sincere regret, 
of his inability to come. He has sent to us instead a message which I am 
going to ask Secretary-Treasurer Carey to read to the delegates at this time. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The following is the letter from the President of 
the United States: 

“Dear Mr. Reuther: : 

“To the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I extend greetings and good wishes. 

“When I last addressed a CIO Convention, I came to thank you for your 
magnificent performance in World War II in supplying the planes and tanks 
and ships and arms. You did your job, and you did it well. 

“Unfortunately, peace and freedom did not come to the world when the 
guns fell silent. America is still dedicated to achieving them. I know that 
American labor holds to that dedication. Proof is abundant that those of you 
who are today employed in plants supplying our Army, Navy and Air Force 
and the armed forces of our Allies, have lost none of the spirit which in war- 
time was so magnificent. The maintenance of peace in the world depends 
directly upon America’s ability to produce the material to give an aggressor 
pause. The productive might of America is the greatest bulwark of world 
peace. I know that leaders and members of American labor will never forget 
that fact. Your future and the future of your unions, in common with all 
free American institutions, will be determined by our ability further to 
strengthen our country in the uncertain period ahead. 

“T am glad the Secretary of Labor of the United States, the Honorable 
James P. Mitchell, can be with you for the Convention. I have selected him 
to be a member of my Cabinet because of his ability, his integrity, and his 
unreserved dedication to the public good. Already, in the few weeks he has 
served, he has impressed his colleagues in the Cabinet with his thorough 
understanding of the problems of labor, and with his determination to see 
that the aspirations and needs of working men and women are fully and 
forcefully represented at the highest level of government. Before he left for 
your Convention, I asked him to report back to me your ideas on matters of 
legislation and public policy. 

“T know you have a vital interest in the Taft-Hartley Act. I have pre- 
viously stated my conviction that this law, while fundamentally sound, should 
be changed in some respects. 

“For months, members of the Administration have been engaged in a 
searching study of the Act. Our objective is to recommend improvement in 
order to make possible a more free and vigorous collective bargaining process, 
to reduce government intervention in labor-management relations, and to 
promote sound and peaceful industrial relationships so essential to the eco- 
nomic well-being of American working men and women and to the welfare 
of all elements of our nation. 

“TI shall submit the resulting suggestions to the Congress when it convenes 
in January. In formulating these suggestions, our guide will be the funda- 
mental principle that the law must be absolutely fair to the laboring men and 
women of this nation, to management, and to the public at large. 
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“Our nation’s goal is world peace. We are endowed by the Creator with a 
bounty envied by all the earth. Our greatest resources are in the spirit and 
the ideals of our people. Counted in these is our tradition for composing 
group differences in the broad public interest. I commend that tradition to 
you and to those with whom you deal as you pursue your deliberations in 
this period which, with God’s help, future historians will be able to mark as a 
time of triumph for the values of free men everywhere.” 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We are very pleased to have this message 
from President Eisenhower. I think I can say in behalf of the CIO, its 
leadership and its membership, that he can be confident of our cooperation 
and our support in any efforts he may take as the President of our nation in 
bringing about a just and lasting peace to the world, and in making freedom 
secure for all peoples, and that we will work with him on domestic problems 
and support his every effort in carrying forward the programs that reflect 
the needs of the American people. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT WALTER P. REUTHER 


Copies of the Report of President Walter P. Reuther to the Fifteenth 
Constitutional Convention were distributed to the delegates. 
The Report follows in full: 
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Report to the : 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
By Walter P. Reuther, President 


Greetings: é 

The 15th Annual Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations meets in Cleveland to review 
the year’s activities and to map a course to guide this 
organization through the complex problems of the year 
ahead. 

It is some 49 weeks since the delegates to the last 
CIO Convention bestowed upon me the honor of the 
presidency of this organization, to fill the post left 
vacant by the tragic death of the beloved Philip 
Murray. At that Convention in 1952 I offered you a 
pledge—to meet the practical challenge of our times. 
I said then: 

“The CIO is the monument which Philip Murray left. 
He left it to you and me. He left it to the people 
whom we represent in the mills, in the factories, on 
the ships, on the high seas, in the textile plants, in 
the garment factories; and whether or not Philip 
Murray left an enduring monument is not for him to 
decide, but rather for you and me to decide. What 
we do with our joint responsibilities in the challeng- 
ing days that lie ahead, how individually and collec- 
tively we measure up to these great responsibilities 
which we share, will determine whether this CIO 
monument that Philip Murray gave his life to build- 
ing is an enduring, living monument... 

“In the halls of government we shall speak with 
one voice. We shall stand together at the collective 
bargaining tables, doing the practical work on the 
bread and butter front. If and when reactionary 
managements are unwilling to give the workers of 
America the things to which they are entitled, we shall 
exhaust every means of resolving these issues across 
the bargaining table through the use of logic and rea- 
son; but, failing to get economic justice through that 
process, we shall march together on the picket lines 
of America to win what is rightfully ours.” 

I believe that we are living up to that heritage 
left us by Philip Murray. We can derive satisfaction 
from the fact that we have met, to the best of our a 
ability, the practical challenges that have arisen dur- a 
ing this eventful year. 

The year had barely started when we were beset 
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by another tragedy in the death of Allan S. Haywood. 
He was loved by countless thousands of his “buddies” 
throughout the CIO. In America and the world he 
was a symbol of hard-hitting, devoted trade unionism 
—a militant democrat, a tireless organizer, and a true 
son of the working people. 

Two such losses—the death of Philip Murray, and 
the death of Allan Haywood—within a three-and-one- 
half months period—were a difficult blow for this 
great organization of ours. But it is a tribute to this 
organization that it has closed ranks, true to their 
memory and their inspiration. We have turned from 
our grief in united determination to move forward 
resolutely into the unfolding future. 

We can be proud of Philip Murray’s heritage: A 
heritage shared by Allan Haywood, by Sidney Hill- 
man, by Van Bittner, by the countless thousands of 
other lesser known pioneers whose life was devoted 
to the concept of the CIO—to the concept of strength- 
ened, militant democracy, to the concept of an ex- 
panding economy that will banish insecurity and bring 
the good things of life in greater abundance to all the 
people. With this heritage, nurtured by the united 
will and common dedication of our movement, we can 
push forward, firm in the knowledge that the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will remember the 
sacrifices that have built it and that have contributed 
so much to the welfare of America and its working 
people. 

This Convention provides anew the answer to the 
calamity-howlers who at every step in CIO’s history 
have predicted our imminent collapse. 

The CIO, I am proud to report to you today, is 
at the strongest point in its history, both in respect to 
the size of our membership and our financial struc- 
ture. Our unions are growing. Our economic gains, 
won through collective bargaining or on the picket 
line, are tangible and substantial. Our members are 
united in the cause of good unionism and good gov- 
ernment, Our leadership team—our Officers, our 
Executive Committee and our Executive Board— 
are working together in quiet, constructive cooperation. 
We are proud that ours is a democratic organization 
in which frank discussion is not only expected but 
encouraged; for it is out of such discussion that a 
democratic organization like ours develops program 
and policy. 

Through the utilization of the experience and skills 
of our Officers, our Executive Committee and Execu- 
tive Board members, there has developed a true spirit 
of teamwork which has enabled this organization to 
chart correct policies and renew with vigor our or- 
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ganizing efforts. As a result, the membership of our 
unions—big unions and small unions alike—has been 
growing. As a result, too, the voice of the CIO in 
the halls of government has been a united voice 
—a voice speaking out for the legislative programs 
which we know are necessary to preserve the moral 
and spiritual greatness of America, both in the realm 
of domestic affairs and international affairs. 

In addition, we have streamlined our organization, 
so that the dues of our members will pay the highest 
possible dividends in terms of service to them. Under 
the direction of Executive Vice President Riffe, who 
assumed office in April, we have achieved a major re- 
organization of our field staff, by separating organiza- 
tional and service functions. Through these changes, 
it is our belief that the CIO’s field staff is daily be- 
coming of greater service to our unions than ever 
before. By assigning our CIO staff organizers to var- 
ious affiliates for special organizing campaigns, as they 
are needed, we feel that we are developing a system 
that will produce the greatest good from these talented 
organizational representatives. 

Through the creation of 13 Regional Offices to work 
with our Councils, we are eliminating duplication of 
effort, and are developing greater effectiveness in 
the part of both City and State Councils. In effecting 
this reorganization plan, we are utilizing, and will 
continue to utilize, all of the personnel who throughout 
the years have rendered such devoted and loyal serv- 
ice to the CIO. It has been a cardinal principle of 
the CIO leadership that in all of our plans, the wel- 
fare and individual equity of our staff members must 
ever be a matter of serious consideration. No labor 
organization worthy of its name and principles could 
do otherwise. Likewise, at our national headquarters 
we have endeavored to make those changes in func- 
tion which your officers felt were necessary to produce 
the highest possible degree of efficiency. 

It is heartwarming to your President that both the 
old members and the new members of the CIO team 
—at the leadership level, and among both the field and 
headquarters staff—have exhibited so constantly their 
willingness to carry out their assignments during this 
year of transition. It is a tribute to their loyalty and 
dedication to this movement of ours which I know 
is appreciated most wholeheartedly by the officers and 
members of the CIO and its affiliated unions. 


Labor Unity 


Early in 1953, the leaders of the CIO and of the 
American Federation of Labor commenced a series of 
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meetings, looking toward the development of labor 
unity. A number of discussions were carried out with 
the AFL, through the medium of a joint CIO-AFL 
Unity Committee. The CIO members of this group 
are Secretary-Treasurer James B, Carey, Executive 
Vice President John Riffe, President David J. McDon- 
ald, Steelworkers; President L. S. Buckmaster, Rub- 
ber Workers; President Joseph Curran, Maritime; 
President Emil Rieve, Textile Workers; Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Rosenblum, Clothing Workers; Presi- 
dent O. A. Knight, Oil Workers; President Joseph A. 
Beirne, Communications Workers; President Michael 
Quill, Transport Workers; and your President. 

Out of discussions between this joint committee, and 
later by a subcommittee of this larger group, an his- 
toric no-raiding agreement was developed The text 
of this agreement will be found on page 23. 

This document has already been ratified by the re- 
cent convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
It will be placed before the 15th Convention of the 
CIO for similar action, which I feel certain will be 
forthcoming in view of its unanimous approval by the 
CIO Executive Board, and in the light of the tre- 
mendous, constructive importance that the agreement 
holds for labor in America. As the no-raiding agree- 
ment becomes ratified—and I hope and trust that all 
will do so promptly—by various affiliates of both the 
CIO and AFL, it will inevitably lead to a sharp reduc- 
tion in jurisdictional disputes and raids between the 
affiliates of our two organizations. By the same token, 
this agreement can release the energies of all our 
unions for the larger effort to organize the unorgan- 
ized. 


Jurisdictional Disputes Plan 


In some respects, the no-raiding agreement is a 
natural and logical extension of our own internal jur- 
isdictional disputes plan. During the past year the 
CIO jurisdictional machinery has continued to dem- 
onstrate its essential validity. Jurisdictional disputes 
between our various unions have been eliminated; 
those disagreements which have arisen are being re- 
solved in a constructive manner; and the very ex- 
istence of the jurisdictional disputes plan, with its 
clear-cut enforcement provisions, has tended to reduce 
the number of incipient disputes. 

The success of our own CIO jurisdictional disputes 
plan is a tribute to the clear-headedness of our unions 
and their devotion to the concept of industrial democ- 
racy. The success of the plan is also a tribute to the 
wisdom and impartiality of the two men who have 
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served as arbitrators under the plan: Professor George 
Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania, who first 
held the post, and to Professor Nathan Feinsinger of 
the University of Wisconsin, who succeeded him. 


While the raiding problems between CIO and AFL 
unions are somewhat different from those that once 
plagued us within the CIO family, it is not utopian 
to believe that similar successes will mark the evolu- 
tion of the CIO-AFL no-raiding agreement. Certainly 
the officers of the CIO will do everything within their 
power to abide by its terms and to enhance its ef- 
fectiveness. 


The text of the no-raiding agreement is printed 
elsewhere in this report. I recommend it whole- 
heartedly for ratification. The no-raiding agreement 
is intended to be a constructive first step toward the 
attainment of organic unity in the American labor 
movement. The successful operation of the no-raiding 
agreement, in a real sense, therefore, will be a touch- 
stone of our larger goal of seeking organic unity. 


CIO’s Position Is Clear 


The CIO’s position on organic unity is clear, and I 
fully support this position. We want unity, We seek 
honorable organic unity based firmly on the principles 
of free democratic unionism. We will do everything in 
our power to achieve this goal. We will continue our 
discussions with our colleagues in the AFL on the Joint 
Unity Committee. We are convinced that AFL Pres- 
ident Meany and his associates are negotiating in 
good faith. Our attitude is the same. 


In these negotiations we will not sacrifice any of 
the basic principles for which the CIO stands, and 
which are essential to the building of a strong, demo- 
cratic and socially responsible labor movement. In 
these negotiations we will not sacrifice the interest of 
any union, big or small, within the CIO. In these ne- 
gotiations we will not permit the interests of any in- 
dividual for office or power to stand in the way. We 
recognize that the good of the whole labor movement 
transcends that of any individual or group. It is in 
this constructive spirit that we have met and shall 
continue to meet, seeking always to carry out the 
mandate of the CIO Conventions through the years 
that “organic unity will be achieved through a spirit of 
cooperation, responsibility and sincerity in the re- 
lationship of all democratic free American trade union 
organizations.” 
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Public Relations Program 


During the past year your officers have endeavored 
to improve our public relations program. We do not 
go along with the narrow, self-interest philosophy em- 
bodied in the suggestion that what is good for one 
segment of our population is necessarily good for 
America as a whole. Instead, we know, and the past 
year has fortified this conviction in our minds, that 
what is good for America is good for organized labor. 
We know, too, the obvious but sometimes forgotten 
fact that labor is a part of a community and that it 
must make progress with the community. 

We know also that extraordinary efforts must be 
made to explain our principles, our hopes and our 
aspirations to the great American public. 

A first step in this direction was the inauguration 
on September 7, 1953, of a daily radio news com- 
mentary sponsored by the CIO and featuring Mr. 
John W. Vandercook. The CIO in undertaking this 
nationwide radio activity was motivated by several 
purposes. It was our desire to add another liberal 
voice to radio, so that the American people might 
hear news and views not always available to them in 
large segments of the “one-party press.” We were also 
desirous of bringing to the people of this country 
through the commercial sections of the program a 
straightforward message about the CIO, about our 
unions, about our activities, about the patriotism and 
devotion to the democratic ideal of our members. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that strikes make 
news but that good labor relations rarely reach the 
public’s attention. Through our radio program, we 
are endeavoring to point out that the CIO is a con- 
structive force and is devoted to long range plans 
beneficial to America. Because the CIO has fought 
for broad programs in the people’s interest, we have 
been attacked by vested interests as an organization 
engaged in conflict and dispute. 

The CIO radio program is but a first step. We are 
hopeful of utilizing in the months ahead the great 
medium of television and other public relations media 
to carry this truthful message to all the people of the 
country. 


CIO’s National Role 


These steps which the CIO has taken to increase its 
organizing capacity, to strengthen its administrative 
machinery, to improve its public relations program, 
and to coordinate in greater degree the activities of the 
various headquarters Departments, are the more im- 
portant because of the times in which we live. 
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There can be no denial of the fact that the Re- 
publican Party—brought back to power largely 
through the name and appealing personality of a great 
and respected military leader—has embarked the coun- 
try on a reactionary, political course which, if its 
direction is not soon turned, will provide tremendous 
difficulties for the people of America and for our coun- 
try’s leadership role among the free nations of the 
world. 


At the time of the inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower, we in the CIO made clear that we would lend 
our full and wholehearted support to President Eisen- 
hower and his Administration when we felt that 
they were right and that we would, of course, criticize 
when we felt they were wrong. We will judge them 
not by a narrow standard of performance directly 
affecting the CIO, but by the record of activities as it 
relates to the people as a whole. 


We have consciously avoided resorting to criticism 
for criticism’s sake, or presenting an obstructionist 
viewpoint on each and every issue that has arisen in 
Washington. 


The CIO has voiced its approval and support of a 
number of affirmative actions which the President 
has taken. Included in this group were such varied 
matters as his rededication of America to a policy of 
international cooperation, contained in his speech to 
the Society of Newspaper Editors last spring; his 
cooperation with the West German democratic gov- 
ernment in establishing food depots for the exploited 
people of East Germany; his statement at Dartmouth 
College against book-burning—a statement unfortu- 
nately modified in later remarks by the President; his 
leadership in helping bring peace in Korea; his ap- 
pointment of a member of the Republican Party’s lib- 
eral wing, Governor Earl Warren of California, to be 
Chief Justice of the United States; his establishment of 
a government Committtee on Contract Compliance to 
help fight racial discrimination; his support of the 
principle of continued aid to the free world; continua- 
tion of the excess profits tax; support of the continua- 
tion of the reciprocal trade agreement policy; and a 
number of other praiseworthy matters. 

Our criticism of the President, on the other hand, 
has ranged over a number of issues. We recognize 
the President’s apparent desire to resist domination 
by the extremist right wing of the Republican Party— 
a group that has little sympathy for international 
cooperation, civil liberties, government activity to 
promote continued full employment and government 
support of the civil rights measures. 
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But we, in all frankness, and in good conscience, 
must recognize that the President’s opposition to this 
hard core of Republican Party reaction has often been 
vacillating and without the strength which the Presi- 
dent’s popularity in the 1953 elections gave to him in 
fighting the reactionaries of his own Party. 


The 83rd Congress 


The 83rd Congress bids fair to outdo in destructive 
selfishness and narrow-mindedness even the 80th Con- 
gress, the last previous one controlled by the Republi- 
can Party. 

It is true that the Congress so far has given us 
government by postponement—but postponement can- 
not much longer continue. The facts of economic 
and political life, combined with greedy pressure from 
business special-interest groups, are heading us toward 
major legislative decisions in 1954. In practically 
every field Congress will have no alternative but action 
in next year’s session. Problems relating to equitable 
revision of the tax structure, social security, national 
defense appropriations, social welfare measures, mini- 
mum wage laws, housing, health, and Taft-Hartley 
amendments on all of these, and more, vital decisions 
have been postponed. 

It is an open secret in Washington that major drives 
will be underway to undermine much that remains 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

For example: 

® The National Association of Manufacturers is 
working tirelessly to foist upon the people an econom- 
ically disastrous national sales tax in the guise of a 
manufacturers’ excise tax. President Eisenhower’s 
statement on September 30, voicing at least prelim- 
inary endorsement of a manufacturer’s excise tax (in 
effect, a sales tax at the manufacturer’s level, which 
will be made larger at each step from the factory to 
the consumer’s purchase) gives no indication that the 
Administration realizes severe dangers inherent in 
any such type of sales tax system. The fight against 
a sales tax—whatever the Administration decides to 
call it—must be a major CIO legislative activity in 
1954. 

© The Chamber of Commerce is working steadily to 
undermine the social security system by a so-called 
“pay-as-you-go” system that would bring social securi- 
ty benefits down and endanger our entire social se- 
curity fiscal structure. 

@ The American Medical Association, having brought 
the drive for needed national health insurance to a 
practical standstill, is now turning its guns on the 
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hospital services of the Veterans Administration and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

® The National Association of Electric Companies 
and its allied pressure groups are working to strip 
down such tremendously successful pioneering experi- 
ments as the Tennessee Valley Authority and to bar 
the people, through their government, from essen- 
tial big-scale development. of our river valleys for 
needed power, flood control and soil conservation. 

® The oil lobby was successful in the give-away of 
the off-shore oil deposits to the states, where private 
interests can make better “deals” for super-profit- 
able exploitation of these great resources. 

® The housing lobby has, in effect, stifled the long- 
range program for slum clearance through public 
housing projects in those areas where it has been 
clear that private industry could not meet the needs. 

® Great financial interest which control factory- 
farms and ranches, are agitating for the turning over 
of the great grazing reservations of the West, tre- 
mendous forest preserves and, indeed, sizeable portions 
of our national parks, to special interests for private 
exploitation. 


In each and every one of these cases, it appears 
that many “conservatives” are motivated less by a de- 
sire to “conserve” our natural resources and our hu- 
man resources, than by determination to waste them 
or over-exploit them to the disadvantage of the gen- 
erations that will follow. 


Reactionary Drive Evident 


In the field in which our unions are most directly 
affected, the same reactionary drive is clearly in evi- 
dence. 

The Taft-Hartley Act—that symbol of government 
favor for employers against unions—stands unchanged, 
despite Republican campaign promises to bring fair- 
ness and justice into that law and into the administra- 
tion of that law. 

For over six years, the Taft-Hartley Act has re- 
mained on the statute books, almost without modifica- 
tion. It was enacted into law by the infamous 80th 
Congress, through the inspiration and support of Re- 
publicans; it has remained virtually unchanged be- 
cause of the desire of Republicans that it remain 
unchanged. 

The passage of “fair and just” Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments is a commitment of President Eisenhower and 
his Republican Administration. They campaigned on a 
program of making that law more satisfactory to 
labor. They campaigned on a program dedicated to 
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getting rid of the law’s union-busting provisions. There 
is both a political and a moral responsibility on the 
part of members of Congress to honor that pledge. 
Even more, without question, there is an obligation 
on the part of the President of the United States to 
propose to the Congress amendments that will square 
with his campaign promises. 

It is time for a change in the handling of pro- 
posed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, or for a 
frank repudiation of its campaign pledges by the Ad- 
ministration and the Republican Party. 

I would be less than frank if I did not say that, on 
this record, organized labor has seen little to encour- 
age full acceptance of President Eisenhower's oft- 
repeated statement that his Administration is a ‘mid- 
dle-of-the-road” Administration The fact is that, to 
a degree unparalleled in decades, the direction of the 
Administration’s policies has been turned over by 
the President to certain Congressional leaders, to the 
members of his Cabinet, to the heads of independent 
agencies, and to influential members of the White 
House staff. Most of these men and women would 
have difficulty recognizing the “middle-of-the-road.” 
They are, instead, driving their Cadillacs down the 
right-hand sidewalk—and the poor pedestrians are 
forced to scatter for safety. 


Businessmen in Power 


Secretary McKay of the Interior Department has 
frankly stated that this is an Administration of busi- 
nessmen. Secretary Wilson of the Defense Depart- 
ment coined the unforgettable phrase that the in- 
terests of the American government should, in effect, 
be tailored to the interests of General Motors. In 
every department of government, representatives of 
the business community have moved in; and repre- 
sentatives of labor, the small farmers, the small busi- 
nessmen and the devoted civil servants, have either 
been kicked out, or left bound and gagged in the 
abandoned attics of government. 

The combined effect of this invasion has been to 
narrow the vision of government, to channel its think- 
ing and its actions into a rigid pattern of service to 
big business. The slogan of Senator Bricker of Ohio 
—that every vestige of Fair Deal must be destroyed— 
was regarded, when he expressed it during the 1952 
campaign, as the watchword of the extreme right of 
the Republican Party. Yet, after ten months, it 
seems to motivate a number of executives whom Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has appointed to key positions in his 
Administration. 
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Side by side with the process of reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of domestic welfare programs through 
budget cuts and administrative action, there has been 
an almost incredible display of irresponsibility and 
indifference to the needs of the average citizen in the 
handling of the nation’s fiscal problems. 


*“Controlled’”’ Recession 


The Secretary of the Treasury, almost as soon as 
he was sworn into office, embarked upon a so-called 
hard-money policy that has caused hardship to work- 
ers, farmers and small businessmen, and has benefited 
bankers and lending agencies. It is hard to believe, 
after reading the statements of many officials of the 
Treasury Department and the comments of well-in- 
formed business magazines and newspapers, that cer- 
tain sections of the Administration have not been 
deliberately seeking a “controlled recession.” 

Such a recession, squeezing out great numbers of 
smaller businesses from the competitive markets, 
would further enhance the profit position of the great 
corporations which are now so influential in Wash- 
ington. The “hard money” policy initiated by the 
Treasury has caused distress not only to small busi- 
nessmen but to consumers and home buyers. It raised 
the cost of government and it brought great new 
profits to the banking business. So great was the 
outcry against the deflationary “hard money” process, 
and so dangerous its implications, that by the end 
of summer, there were indications that the gov- 
ernment’s hard-money policy was being at least par- 
tially reversed. 


Liberties Under Attack 


Attention must be given in this report, covering 
these last twelve months, to the dangerous accelera- 
tion of the drive against traditional American liber- 
ties; perhaps erroneously, this many-headed campaign 
against our traditional liberties has been described 
both at home and abroad as McCarthyism. But it is 
more than the irresponsible activities of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. It comprises the equally 
vicious and irresponsible actions of Senator Jenner of 
Indiana, Senator McCarran of Nevada, Representative 
Velde of Illinois and others who are using the country’s 
hate of communism as a political instrument to intimi- 
date liberals and to instill doubt concerning the es- 
sential values of the constitutional Bill of Rights. 


The CIO, as its record has well proved, hates com- 
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munism and believes that communists have no place 
in the leadership of unions, corporations or government, 

The CIO, which expelled 11 unions in 1949 and 
1950 for being communist-dominated, has had far 
more effective experience with handling the communist 
problem than the demagogues in Congress who pro- 
claim, with an eye to the newspaper headlines and the 
television cameras, that the communists control sub- 
stantial segments of our educational system, our gov- 
ernment and churches, or our labor organizations. The 
McCarthy-Jenner-Velde technique of unsupported accu- 
sations and ignoring of fundamental rights may be 
more disastrous to the country than anything that the 
small and diminishing Communist Party has ever 
been able to devise. 


Problems of Discrimination 


The President’s establishment of a Government 
Committee on Contract Compliance is a welcome step 
toward eliminating discrimination in America. But 
looking at the whole picture, this action constitutes 
merely a small detail. For the rest, affirmative action 
on civil rights has been almost entirely lacking. The 
alliance between many Republicans and Dixiecrats 
prevented the changing of Rule 22 at the beginning of 
the 83rd Congress, and as a result, the Senate con- 
tinues to be hobbled by the possibility of filibuster 
on major civil rights problems. 

President Eisenhower’s promise to end segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia—a window upon 
America through which scores of thousands of for- 
eign visitors look each year—still remains unrealized. 
Other civil rights bills have been bottled up in the 
House of Representatives, with few congressmen 
showing much interest. 

When they were out of power, Republicans laid 
great emphasis on their role as the friend of minority 
peoples of America, and hinted that the election of 
Republican majorities in the Congress would lead to 
quick improvements in the civil rights situation. The 
Republicans have the Congressional majority, but their 
campaign promises on civil rights have failed to 
materialize, 

We in the CIO will continue to lend our full weight 
to the fight on discrimination in America. We will 
fight it in Washington with renewed demands for a 
Fair Employment Practices Act and for other legisla- 
tion to preserve individual rights. We will fight dis- 
crimination in the courts; I am proud that the CIO 
has lent its aid to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in the great case on 
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school segregation which will be heard by the U. S. 
Supreme Court this autumn. 


Political Action Needed 


In addition, CIO regional officials and Councils and 
affiliated Unions are conducting a praiseworthy cam- 
paign in various cities and states for local and state- 
wide anti-discrimination ordinances. There is clearly 
a need for a strengthening of our legislative activity at 
the various state capitals and in the cities and towns 
of America. A number of our unions are clearly con- 
scious of this need. Without relenting our militant 
campaign at the National Capital, it is clear that we 
must devote renewed activity to the problem of win- 
ning favorable legislation in the various states on a 
wide range of legislative matters—economic problems, 
civil rights and liberties, social welfare programs, etc. 

In this connection, we must endeavor quickly and 
effectively to strengthen the role of the CIO Political 
Action Committee. The CIO-PAC has rolled up a 
noteworthy record of performance in many states, 
cities and congressional districts; it has deserved the 
support which it has received from the CIO, our af- 
filiated unions and our members and their families. 

The 1954 elections will be of obvious and crucial im- 
portance. Reactionaries in both parties are honing 
their political knives in the hope of defeating some of 
the best and most effective liberals in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. We will continue our non- 
partisan policy of supporting liberals in either of the 
major parties and in opposing reactionaries in either 
of the major parties. 

In other states and congressional districts, there are 
good prospects of defeating men of an obviously reac- 
tionary stripe, who are determined to turn back the 
clock on the 20 years of great social and economic 
progress which marked the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 

I call upon each and every CIO affiliate to give full 
support to the CIO Political Action Committee and to 
review its own political action machinery so that our 
members will be fully mobilized for these crucial elec- 
tions in 1954. 


Worldwide Impact 


Problems like these—of continuing economic prosper- 
ity and full employment; of preserving and strength- 
ening our civil liberties; of taking affirmative action 
to assure the civil rights of every minority in Amer- 
ica—are of vital concern to us not only on the domes- 
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tic front, but they have far-reaching implications in 
every section of the free world and behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Along with a number of other CIO officers, I visited 
many sections of Europe during the summer of 1953 in 
connection with the Convention of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. All of us were 
forced to answer the same anxious questions from our 
democratic friends in Europe—questions about possible 
economic recession, and questions about McCarthyism 
and the apparent appeasement of McCarthyism by 
large sections of the Eisenhower Administration. 
There can be no question that Senator McCarthy and 
his friends in the Senate and the House have done 
almost irreparable damage to America’s relations with 
democratic peoples elsewhere. These demagogues have 
helped promote the growth of neutralism in Western 
Europe—a concept that erroneously equates the ag- 
gressive power of totalitarian Russia with the peaceful 
intent of a powerful but democratic America 

Through the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, American labor has done far more than 
is generally appreciated to win friendship for Amer- 
ica and confidence in the democratic process. The 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, now 
in existence for more than four years, is well on the 
road toward achieving greater influence and greater 
effectiveness not only in Europe, but in the under- 
developed economic areas of the world. Tangible proj- 
ects, rather than blue print planning, have occupied 
the ICFTU during the past year. Educational and 
organizing campaigns in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica have brought a constructive program of trade 
unionism to workers in many countries where the 
combination of poverty and communist propaganda 
has challenged the democratic instincts of the people. 

The CIO is proud that together with the AFL and 
the United Mine Workers, it has been able to play a 
leading role in the ICFTU—in free labor’s world quest 
for peace, bread and freedom. 


The Quest for Freedom 


The essential rightness of free labor’s constructive 
program, and the essential dishonesty of the totali- 
tarian dictatorship, were brought into clear focus in 
the historic uprising of the people of East Germany 
on June 17, and in other revolts against the Commu- 
nist system during the summer of 1953. While in 
Europe, I had the opportunity to visit both West and 
East Berlin shortly after these demonstrations. Ber- 
lin, it can be safely said, has become a symbol of the 
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people’s hope for freedom and liberty throughout the 
world; and the heroic resistance of the East Berlin 
workers to their communist overlords has given proof 
that the dictatorship of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites rests on a weak foundation of force and fear. The 
uprising of the workers against the Soviet forces did 
more to strip the mask of hypocrisy from communism 
than any single development during the cold war. 

Whether it be in the rice fields of China, or the great 
industrial cities of eastern satellite Europe, the fire of 
liberty burns bright. This quest for liberty consti- 
tutes the eventual victorious challenge to the totali- 
tarian system—regardless of whether that system is 
communist as in Russia, or fascist as in Spain and 
Argentina. 

There is another factor which we can ignore only at 
peril. Throughout the world, millions and millions of 
people each night go to sleep hungry. The appeal of 
communism to large numbers of these poor peoples is 
not through their minds, but through their empty 
bellies. The Soviet’s propagandists roam through 
southern Asia painting a false picture of Soviet utopia 
—a utopia of three minimum meals a day—to win the 
support of the hungry masses. Democracy’s challenge 
is to prove—quickly, for we have not too much time— 
that the democratic system can provide both food and 
freedom; that neither must be sacrificed for the other. 
The communists cannot offer freedom, for they deny 
freedom and fight it. We can offer freedom and se- 
curity, for both are essentials of dynamic democracy. 


Courage and Intelligence Needed 


To win the world-wide battle will take determina- 
tion, and an intelligent use of our resources and 
money. America and the free world have the neces- 
sary tools, provided we have the courage to use them, 

Our foreign aid program, however, is being impov- 
erished through inadequate requests for appropria- 
tions, and the cutting of even these requests by the 
Congress. As a result, the necessary military aid pro- 
gram is made paramount to the equally necessary pro- 
gram of economic assistance. 

The successful halt to Soviet aggression in Korea 
by the forces under the leadership of the United Na- 
tions has marked the end of one battle against this 
brutal and inhuman system of exploitation and con- 
quest. The CIO always recognized that the mountain- 
ous battlefields of far-away Korea were a testing place 
for democracy. Had we failed to meet the challenge 
of the Soviet imperialists, a new era of appeasement 
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would have been underway and the strength of the 
democratic world might quickly have eroded. 

We hailed the brilliant and historically justified deci- 
sion of ex-President Truman to mobilize the forces of 
America under the flag of the United Nations in Korea. 
We resolutely opposed those bigoted isolationists who 
sought to depict the Korean fighting as ‘“Truman’s 
war.” 

We hailed the armistice in Korea because it marked 
the success of freedom’s venture—to halt aggression 
by dictators. We are hopeful that the Korean truce 
may mark the first step in a new and successful effort 
at world peace—a peace that is hungrily sought by the 
hundreds of millions of human beings who inhabit this 
troubled world. Our success in halting the aggression 
of Soviet Russia and Soviet China may now be con- 
verted, if democratic forces utilize the strength and 
intelligence of the free world, to negotiations without 
appeasement that may produce an honorable peace 
throughout the world. For these negotiations to be 
successful, we must negotiate from strength, with 
allies, rather than from weakness and isolation. 


The Challenge of Peace 


Such a peace would permit the human race to chan- 
nel its great technical resources, its imagination and 
intelligence, to a war on poverty, disease and ignorance 
—a war that would win us allies in every village of 
the world. This is a crusade in which the CIO is 
anxious to play a major role, for it is a war against 
the poverty and the problems which beset people 
everywhere. 

This positive approach to basic economic and social 
problems, at home and abroad, is the gauge by which 
we must measure the intentions and the intelligence 
of our national Administration in Washington in the 
year ahead. Such a war against poverty, such a 
crusade for freedom and a better life, will bring forth 
the constructive talents of all people, and will knock 
down the puny barricades which the men of little faith 
and little hope have sought to erect in Washington 
and other democratic world capitals against the in- 
evitable tide of human progress. 


OUR ECONOMY 


As 1953 draws to a close, the American economy 
has completed one of its greatest periods of growth. 
With brief interruptions, the years since 1946 have 
witnessed spectacular increases in the output of goods 
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and services. Yet despite this great outpouring of 
goods and the record level of production and income 
reached this past summer there is growing concern 
over what lies ahead in the next six or twelve 
months and beyond. 

For, paradoxically enough, at the moment that new 
production records are announced there are signs 
that many of the current forces of expansion are 
spending themselves. 

This should be a signal to the nation to seek out and 
encourage new sources of strength to halt the already 
apparent slackening in production. 

Unfortunately, however, the business press and some 
parts of the business community are too prone to ac- 
cept the downturn as unavoidable. Indeed, they are 
now trying to cover it as a mere “adjustment.” There 
is a tendency to accept the predominance of these 
downward forces. Some businessmen talk of the need 
for “a corrective depression.” 

Contributing notably to these forces threatening the 
continued progress of the economy have been some of 
the ill-conceived policies of the new Administration. 
There appears to be a dangerous revival in Wash- 
ington of the “trickle-down” economics of the 1920’s 
—the idea that what is good for business will insure 
prosperity for the nation. Once and for all, all groups 
of the population must realize that a healthy ex- 
panding peacetime prosperity can, in the long run, 
only be based on an ever broader consumption level. 

The reckless monetary adventure of the Treasury 
Department officials of the new Administration is a 
pathetic example of the persistence of antiquated 
economic ideas in Washington. Despite unmistakable 
signs that the peak of the current boom was in sight 
in the spring of 1953, the Administration launched its 
so-called hard money policy. 

This policy inevitably failed to achieve its declared 
objective of shifting the debt substantially into long- 
term, non-banking channels. It has, however, disrupted 
the money market seriously as interest rates have 
risen sharply. As a result some previously planned 
business expansion programs have been withdrawn; 
the residential construction industry has also been 
significantly weakened by the rise in interest rates 
and the tightening of the money supply. 

At a critical moment of transition, too, the Ad- 
ministration while saying it is opposed to a sales tax, 
is nevertheless giving favorable consideration to a 
form of sales tax (probably to be disguised as a man- 
ufacturer’s excise levy). This would come in the face 
of virtually unanimous agreement among economists 
that we must be strengthening private consumption 
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forces, if the decline in defense spending is not to 
weaken employment and production considerably. It 
is difficult to conjure up any single device more cal- 
culated to prevent the expansion in consumption than 
the sales tax apparently under serious consideration 
by the Administration. Indeed such a tax would op- 
erate to reduce consumption. 


Policy Reversal Needed 


In contrast to these blunders, the nation must 
address itself resolutely to fostering policies which 
will carry forward the program of past years. To 
encourage business expansion and residential construc- 
tion, a sharp reversal of the fumbling money policy of 
the past half year is called for immediately. 

Tax policy in the coming session should be developed 
with a view toward improving the buying power of 
low and middle income groups in the population. Rais- 
ing personal exemptions is the first and most basic 
step in this regard. 

As a stronger. backstop against any possible slide, 
the federal minimum wage should be increased and 
the social security program should also be strength- 
ened in the near future. The agricultural program 
also needs adjustment to check the dangerous decline 
in farm income. 

Any reasonable analysis of home and world eco- 
nomic needs demonstrates the urgent necessity for 
uninterrupted economic growth and expansion in 
America. Living standards of millions of low and 
middle income American workers and their families 
still leave much to be desired. Great backlogs in 
residential, school, hospital and other construction 
still exist. Social welfare programs are still very 
inadequate. 

A program to meet these needs and the great de- 
pendence of the free world upon continued high levels 
of employment and production in America should put a 
halt to talk of recession. We must move to the econom- 
ic tasks ahead in a positive vein. Anything less than 
continued economic growth and progress in America 
can seriously weaken ourselves and the entire free 
world. 


Recent Economic Growth 


The measures of economic strength and growth in 
America during the past years are indeed impressive. 
For example, from a 1946 total of $278 billion of goods 
and services, the output curve in America rose to 
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$370 billion by the middle of 1953. (This is measured 
in constant dollars thus eliminating increases due to 
mere price boosts.) The industrial production in- 
dex measuring the production of mines, mills and 
factories, increased 20 percent in the three-year 
period from June 1950. 

But the evidences of output tell only one part of 
the story. During the past few years tremendous ad- 
ditions have been made to the basic economic capacity 
and strength of American industry. Between 1950 and 
1953, 20 million tons of new capacity were added to 
the nation’s steel resources; petroleum refinery capaci- 
ty in the United States increased from 6.7 million bar- 
rels per day to around 8 million barrels, a gain of 
12 percent; basic electric generating capacity rose 
from 63 million kilowatts to over 90 million. The 
potential supply of chemicals, aluminum, copper and 
other basic metals has also been increased substan- 
tially. 

At the consumer end of the line, additional impres- 
sive achievements can be found. From 1949 to 1953, 
over 1.1 million new homes were produced annually, 
far exceeding any other period in American history. 
Nearly 74% million automobiles and trucks were turned 
out in American factories between September 1952 
and September 1953. 

At the very moment these impressive records were 
being made, however, the business press of the na- 
tion was setting up a growing chorus about the depth 
and date of the coming recession. No one seemed to 
doubt that it would come, only timing and severity 
were in question. In one business journal after an- 
other editorial writers reviewed the economic out- 
look only to conclude that the recession was inevitable. 
Businessmen were being warned to batten down the 
hatches better to ride out the downturn and, indeed, 
possibly to turn it to advantage. 


Great Needs Still Exist 


Can it be said that the American economy had ac- 
complished its basic missions by the fall of 1953? 
True enough, the great task of rearmament had got- 
ten well under way; our own defenses were improved 
over the decrepit state of early 1950; North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries had begun to receive 
impressive shipments of arms and munitions. True 
enough, substantial numbers of Americans had 
achieved advances in living standards during the past 
year or two, albeit for most of the people these ad- 
vances were at best only very modest. 

But as we survey the vast needs of our own people, 
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let alone less fortunate peoples elsewhere in the world, 
can anyone seriously believe that we have reached 
a point in economic development which permits us to 
turn down or even to stagnate at the present produc- 
tion levels? Despite the record flow of income in the 
United States over the past few years, literally mil- 
lions of American families lack even a bare, decent 
minimum standard of living. Latest U. S. Census data 
indicate that 8 million families had an income under 
$2,000 in 1951. An additional 6 million families were 
still trying to get by on less than $3,000. Clearly an 
income of $2,000 or $3,000 cannot begin to support a 
family in conditions of health and decency in the face 
of the price levels prevailing today. 

Decent health and medical protection is still denied 
to millions of American families. The President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation, on 
which I had the privilege of serving, has unanimously 
reported that “The cry for more personnel was sounded 
at almost every panel and at every public hearing 
held by this Commission. From the big cities and 
from the forks of the creek, the people asked for 
more physicians, nurses, dentists, public health per- 
sonnel, and auxiliary medical workers.” By 1960, it 
is estimated the nation will have 30,000 fewer doctors 
than decent health standards would require. Similar 
shortages for nurses, dentists and other medical per- 
sonnel persist. 

By even modest standards of meeting basic need, the 
nation requires an additional 230,000 new general hos- 
pital beds. “The unmet need is even greater for men- 
tal hospitals,” states the President’s Commission. 


Housing and Educational 
Shortcomings 


The administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency only recently reported that over 6 mil- 
lion American families are living in sub-standard 
housing. Additional millions are forced to double up 
because of housing shortages. Over the next dec- 
ade, a program of 2 million new housing units per 
year is needed to wipe out this backlog, keep pace 
with new family formation and replace older units. 

The American educational system is in great need 
of improvement both as to physical and professional 
quality. National findings show that as against a 
prescribed standard of at least 30 square feet for each 
elementary school child, nearly half the classrooms in 
25 states provide 20 square feet or less. Twenty-five 
states report that 27 percent of their elementary school 
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children are housed in educationally inadequate school 
facilities. A U. S. Office of Education survey shows 
that more than 650,000 school children are being 
housed in such makeshift quarters as barracks, stores, 
hallways, etc. American schools need at least 100,000 
new classrooms each year for the next five years. 
Teachers’ salaries, of course, are still nowhere ade- 
quate enough to attract a sufficient number of com- 
petent people into the professions. Education, indeed, 
represents an “area” to which great new resources 
must be directed in the future. 

A look ebroad at the conditions of workers and 
farmers in nearly every part of the free world re- 
veals unlimited opportunities for the export of Ameri- 
can capital, goods and knowhow to raise basic living 
standards. 

In the light of these stark facts of need, the idea 
that our economy has reached a saturation point, a 
point where consumption needs are drying up is pre- 
posterous. Such progress as we have made during the 
past six or seven years has barely laid the founda- 
tion for basic, family social and economic welfare in 
America. If the many millions of Americans are to 
really partake of the great potential fruits of indus- 
try, our economy must move forward even more surely 
and rapidly than before. 


Recession Warning Signals 


As has already been observed, however, distress 
signals are already on the horizon. Any number of 
economic indicators have been flashing warnings to 
policy makers in industry, labor and government. 
During the second quarter of 1953, American busi- 
ness added over $2 billion to its inventories. Goods be- 
gan to pile up in the warehouses, appliance stores, in 
the show rooms of automobile agencies, on the shelves 
of retail stores and elsewhere. This was a real sign 
that America’s ability to produce was beginning to 
creep ahead of the American people’s ability to buy 
and consume the products of their labor. 

While employment and output were still at high 
levels in the summer of 1953, there were other signs 
that the direction of the economy was no longer up- 
ward. The Industrial Production Index of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which had risen almost every month 
for over a year, fell off sharply in July and failed to 
return to springtime levels during the normal recovery 
months of August and September. 

Business’ expenditures on plant and equipment 
were expected to show a significant downturn for the 
fourth quarter of 1953 according to the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Commerce. This reverses the trend of the 
past several years. 

Beginning in May of this year, the residential con- 
struction industry showed a decline below 1952 lev- 
els. In every month but one since May the season- 
ally adjusted rate of new housing starts has been 
lower than the month preceding it. The year 1953 
will apparently be another “million-unit” year so 
far as new housing starts are concerned, but once 
again the indicators are edging in the wrong direction. 

Farm income continued to drop steadily in 1953, 
extending a trend underway since 1951. This drop has 
already been sharply reflected in the loss of jobs in the 
farm machinery and major appliance industries. More- 
over, the outlook appeared to be for further declines 
in 1954, 

For months the international and domestic com- 
modity markets have reflected a lack of confidence 
about future buying and future production. Copper, 
rubber, lead, zinc and tin prices all seemed to be wob- 
bling unsteadily, or tipping definitely downward. More- 
over, these are not price reductions flowing from 
“healthy” competitive forces. 

How then, have we arrived at this strange juncture 
of events ranging from continued great pressing needs 
at home and abroad, the greatest economic capacity 
in history to help satisfy these needs, and yet the 
bitter prospect of an economic downturn? 

The indicators flashing recession signs in the fall of 
1953 are, of course, only symptoms of more basic 
economic trends and problems. A brief backward look 
at the American economy, particularly over the past 
three years, is essential to diagnose present difficulties 
and their possible solution. 


Defense Spending Boosted Output 


When the Korean war started, the end of June 
1950, the economy was slowly moving out of the 
1949 recession; production and employment were 
rising. Since then, production has moved upward in 
nearly all industries. And unemployment generally 
has been lower than in any peacetime period—a 
monthly average of 1.9 million in 1951, 1.7 million in 
1952, and 1.6 million in the first nine months of 1953. 

A large part of the increase in total output since 
the start of the Korean war resulted from rising gov- 
ernment defense demands. In the first half of 1950, 
the government’s defense spending was at an annual 
rate of almost $19 billion (1952 dollars), or a little over 
6 percent of total output. (Figures for defense spend- 
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ing take in all national security programs, including 
military, atomic energy and foreign economic out- 
lays.) By 1952, defense expenditures were $49.2 bil- 
lion or over 14 percent of the economy’s production 
of goods and services. They rose further to an annual 
rate of more than $53.5 billion (1952 dollars) in mid- 
1953, or about 14.5 percent of the total production of 
goods and services. 

This defense spending is now scheduled to decline 
at a rate of about several billion dollars this year, ac- 
cording to the present Administration. An additional 
cut of several billion more is planned for the year be- 
ginning July 1954. 

There is serious doubt in many minds as to whether 
the national security budget is being based on real mil- 
itary needs or someone’s pre-conceived ideas of what 
the size of the budget should be. But since this 
is the plan of the Administration, it must be ac- 
cepted as part of the working basis in making cal- 
culations concerning our economic future. 

This reduction in defense spending will release im- 
portant productive resources for civilian production. 
Many workers and machines now producing for de- 
fense will be able to shift their efforts to the pro- 
duction of goods for civilian use. 

At hand will be the means for vast improvements 
in living conditions. The great increases in produc- 
tive capacity (plant and equipment) and in productiv- 
ity that have been achieved in the past few years 
make possible major improvements in living con- 
ditions and in basic foreign aid programs to strength- 
en the free world. Although defense spending will be 
much higher in the years ahead than before the Korean 
war, it will be considerably smaller than in 1952 and 
the first half of 1953. Even more important, the de- 
fense burden will shrink in importance if the economy 
continues to expand its total production of goods and 
services, 


1956 Target: $410 Billion 


The continued growth of the national economy can 
bring within easy range a total national output of 
at least $410 billion by 1956. That would represent a 
gain over 1952 of more than 17 percent in the volume 
of goods and services produced. (Considering the 
great rate of growth in the past year the $410 billion 
_target is actually on the modest side.) 

Translated into individual terms, a $410 billion 
economy by 1956 would mean a real annual income of 
$1758, a gain of $261 or nearly 18 percent over 1952, 
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for every man, woman and child in the United States; 
this gain can be realized despite an estimated popula- 
tion increase of close to 8 million during those four 
years. 
Total National Production and 
Disposable Income, 1952-1956 
(In 1952 Dollars) 
Disposable 
Total Personal Per Capita 
Output Income Disposable 
(Billion) (Billion) Income 
cS fan IOS ICRC $348 $235 $1497. 
1. RRA Beton nieces 410 290 1758. 


But these potential increases in total output and 
personal income will not occur automatically or in- 
evitably. The indicators which are already begin- 
ning to point downwards testify to this fact. These 
increases can be achieved only if the necessary ad- 
justments are made, as the economy shifts away, in 
part from the large defense expenditures of the past 
few years. 

The growth of the national economy in the past 
has been made possible, in part, by the increase in 
employment—more workers producing more goods. 
But the real volume of output has increased much 
faster than the rise in employment, and despite the de- 
cline in the length of the work-week. 

There has been another major contributing factor— 
the rising output of goods and services per manhour of 
work. Output per manhour increases through the de- 
velopment of labor skills, machines and raw materials 
—through the growing use of mechanical energy and 
mass production methods. The application of tech- 
nological change and know-how, rather than sweat- 
shops and speed-ups, gives rise to increasing manhour 
output. 

In the past there has been a fairly steady increase 
in the national economy’s output per manhour. In 
recent years, however, the economy’s manhour output 
has been rising much more rapidly than the earlier 
long-run trend. 

Since 1939—and more particularly in the past five 
years—the nation has benefited from the quickly 
advancing accumulation of scientific knowledge as 
well as high levels of employment and capital in- 
vestment. The resultant rapid rises in manhour out- 
put occurred, despite the retarding effects of wartime 
conversion and re-conversion during the 1940’s and 
despite the production changes and temporary raw 
material and machine tool shortages caused by the 
shift from civilian to defense production in 1951 and 


1952. 
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Manhour Output Rising 


Data on the rate of manhour output in the private 
non-government part of the economy indicate an an- 
nual average increase of 3.3 percent from 1948 through 
1952, despite the dislocations and shortages of 1951 and 
1952. Indeed the average annual increase from 1948 
through 1950 was over 4 percent. And in 1950—as 
well as in 1940, 1941 and 1944—manhour output in 
the private part of the economy rose more than 5 
percent. 

Of great importance in the recent rapid rise in pro- 
ductivity has been the increasing efficiency of the 
labor force. And the high employment levels of the 
recent past have permitted more efficient utilization 
of the skills and talents of the working population. 

The growing strength of organized labor—particular- 
ly in the mass production industries—has prodded in- 
dustry into continuing technological improvements. 
Trade union pressure for wage increases and im- 
proved working conditions has been an impetus to man- 
agement to reduce unit production costs through im- 
proved efficiency. 

As a dynamic economic force, organized labor’s 
pressures on management in recent years, have con- 
tributed considerably to the economy’s rising pro- 
ductivity. But it is the direct and continuing respon- 
sibility of management—rather than workers and their 
unions—to utilize facilities fully and provide the equip- 
ment and other prerequisites for rising manhour out- 
put. 

A great part of the record capital investment out- 
lays since the end of World War II has gone into 
machines and plants of efficient postwar design. Busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant and equipment have 
risen from $5.5 billion in 1939, to $14.9 billion in 1946 
and $26.5 billion in 1952. In 1953, business new capital 
expenditures will total over $27 billion. Almost half 
of the fixed capital investment of corporate business 
in 1952 had been purchased since the start of 1946, 
according to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Moreover, today’s investment dollar is in many ways 
more efficient that past investment. Each new capital 
addition tends to raise productivity at a faster rate 
than in the past. Thus, the same rate of capital in- 
vestment as in the past, would yield sharper produc- 
tion increases in the future. 


Technological Advances 


A more substantial share of these investment ex- 
penditures is now going for new productive equip- 
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ment as compared to new industrial plant and com- 
mercial structures—than in earlier years. Emphasis 
on modernization and new equipment will probably 
be even greater in the period ahead. And the new 
equipment is increasingly efficient—reflecting the great 
technological advances that have occurred in the past 
decade. These tend to accelerate the displacement of 
workers. 

In the steel industry, for example, the introduction 
of removable roofs for topcharging large electric 
smelt furnaces is reducing the charging time from 
hours to less than five minutes. Induction stirring for 
electric furnaces has been introduced in the industry 
and is reported to accomplish at the touch of a but- 
ton what previously required a series of manual oper- 
ations. 

The automobile industry is experiencing vast tech- 
nological changes. Extrusion presses, plastic dies, shell- 
molding and electronic scheduling are resulting in 
rapid rises in manhour output. And “automation”’— 
the automatic handling of materials being processed in 
their journey between machining operations—is being 
introduced. 

Ford’s new engine plant in Cleveland has been de- 
scribed as a “milestone” in the direction of a “fully- 
automatic plant.” In announcing the opening of the 
new plant the Ford News Bureau release of March 
30, 1952, states: 

“Electric brains that compile information, make 
decisions and act for themselves are helping to build 
the engine that powers your new automobile... 

“Rough castings of engine blocks and heads that 
later emerge from the Cleveland plant in engines op- 
erating under their own power are seldom touched by 
workmen during their machining en route to the final 
assembly line.” 

Vast changes in materials and production techniques 
in the textile industry are also resulting in sharp 
rises in manhour output. The post-war: period has 
witnessed the widespread introduction of synthetic 
fibers as well as improvements in the production of 
cotton, wool and rayon. 


New Jobs Required Annually 


Improved productive equipment and processes are 
fanning out through the entire economy. Rising pro- 
ductivity results in the same volume of output with 
less human labor. Annual increases in output per 
manhour can displace workers and result in unem- 
ployment unless total production rises to keep workers 
employed. 
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What happens when the economy fails to expand 
adequately can be seen by comparing 1948 with 1949. 
In the latter year, the real volume of goods and 
services remained about the same as it had been in 
1948. The result was that unemployment in 1949 was 
1.3 million greater than it had been the year before. 
The economy had failed to grow and provide a suf- 
ficient number of new jobs. 

Continued manhour output increases in the period 
ahead will make it necessary for the economy to cre- 
ate markets to insure continued employment for 1 
million to 1% million persons annually—merely to 
maintain the present level of employment. This is 
the group that might tend to be displaced by rising 
efficiency. (The exact number of new jobs that have 
to be created in any year to absorb the displacement 
effect of rising productivity depends in part on the 
length of the workweek, the expansion of existing mar- 
kets thereby enabling workers to remain at their old 
jobs, and on such other factors as the movement of 
aged persons and women into or out of the civilian 
labor force and the movement of employed persons 
from one industry to another with different rates of 
productivity.) But the problem of employment oppor- 
tunities and expanded markets to absorb the possible 
displacement effect of rising productivity would merely 
leave employment at the present level. To offset the 
net yearly increases in the civilian labor force—which 
is rising about 700,000 a year at present—it is neces- 
sary for the economy to create an additional 700,000 
new jobs each year. Reductions in the size of the 
armed forces would make it necessary to create even 
a larger number of new jobs. 

In a sense, then, full employment in the period 
ahead requires the creation of the equivalent of about 
1% million to 214 million new jobs each year—to off- 
set the effects of increasing manhour ouput and the 
yearly additions to the civilian labor force. 

The great technological changes and rising produc- 
tivity of the past few years suggest that the national 
economy has gone a long way towards solving the 
problems of production. But what can be done to main- 
tain a growing economy that will be able to sustain full 
employment? 


Civilian Markets Must Expand 


Full employment and continued economic expansion 
in this period can be maintained only if spending in the 
civilian part of the economy rises to offset declining 
defense expenditures. There must also be markets to 
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carry off the increased production due to technological 
advances. 

The critical problem confronting the economy in the 
period ahead is whether the three major spending 
streams—consumer expenditures, gross private domes- 
tic investment and government purchases—will con- 
tinue to yield large enough outlays to sustain full 
employment and continued economic growth. If the 
spending streams fail to provide sufficient outlays, 
some unemployment and idle resources are inevitable, 
since goods and services are produced for sale. 

By the fall of 1953 national security expenditures 
(this includes defense, foreign aid and atomic energy 
outlays) were already past this peak. According to 
present indications it appears that the present Ad- 
ministration will drop defense outlays from the mid- 
year $53.5 billion peak to a little more than $40 billion 
by 1956. 

In turn this will reduce total government spending 
(including defense and non-defense federal expendi- 
tures as well as state and local spending) in the 
economy. 

Assuming that the national security budget is around 
$44 billion by 1956 (in trying to calculate the economic 
future, we believe this figure, rather than the Admin- 
istration’s program, should be used if we are to ex- 
pand foreign economic aid spending in keeping with 
our world wide obligations), the total rate of federal, 
state and local government spending will decline from 
a mid-1953 level of around $84 billion to $78 billion. 
This would represent a decline from about 23 percent 
of total output in 1953 to 19 percent in 1956. 

The estimated decline of about $6 billion in total 
government spending within the coming three years 
will occur simply because of the scheduled drop-off 
in defense expenditures. It is expected that state and 
local government spending will increase slightly be- 
tween the present and 1956. 

It appears reasonably certain that total government 
spending—federal, state and local combined—will prob- 
ably decline at a time when the economy’s capacity to 
produce and consume will be greater than ever before 
in American history. A great share of the burden of 
sustaining full employment, then, will fall upon the 
large private sectors of the economy—private domestic 
investment and consumer expenditures. What adjust- 
ments can be looked for here? 


Business Spending Not Enough 


Gross private domestic investment, as economists 
call it, has been running at a high rate during the past 
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few years. Its major component, business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment, have been at high 
record levels ever since 1946. During the first half 
of 1953 spending for new plant and equipment was 
at a peak annual rate of over $27 billion. In the third 
quarter a record annual rate of $28 billion was reached; 
but the Department of Commerce has just reported 
that fourth quarter new business spending will be 
down, and the prospect appears to be further de- 
clines in 1954. Increased spending for full employ- 
ment is not likely to be forthcoming from business 
in the period ahead. 

The other great part of private domestic invest- 
ment is accounted for by new housing construction. 
Since 1950, owing to defense shortages, inflated prices 
and some difficulties in financing, the construction of 
residential units has actually declined. A return to 
the 1950 level of nearly 1.4 million units (as compared 
to 1.1 million in 1952) would take up some of the pos- 
sible slack in business investment. The residential 
construction industry can and should be expanded 
even further to meet the people’s needs. While an 
expansion in residential construction could offset the 
expected slack in business expenditures for new plant 
and equipment, even an increase to 2 million in new 
private residential construction units per year would 
not move rapidly enough to offset fully the fall in 
government defense outlays in the next few years. 


Consumer Purchasing Power 


It is to the personal consumption sector of the 
economy that we must look for new support and 
spending to maintain full employment and economic 
growth. 

In the past three years, personal consumption ex- 
penditures have increased slightly in dollar totals. 
But as a percentage of the total volume of goods and 
services produced by the economy, they have dropped 
substantially. 

Under the pressure of defense, personal consump- 
tion expenditures have been pushed down from an 
average 69 percent of total output in 1946-1949 to 
62.7 percent in 1952 and 62.4 percent in the first half 
of 1953. Here then is one section of the economy 
which can and should undergo expansion. This not 
only would take up the scheduled declines in govern- 
ment and probably in business spending; it would also 
move closer to the pre-Korea relation between con- 
sumer spending and total output. 

The adjustments among the major’ spending 
streams—personal consumption, private domestic in- 
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vestment and government—look something like this: 


Percentage Distribution of Gross National Production 





Personal 
Consumption Private Govt. 
Expenditures Investment Purchases 
1946-1949 ................ m 69.0% 15.3% 15.0% 
OO ia eee 62.7 15.0 22.3 
1956 Projected ... 66.5 14.0 19.0 


(These figures do not necessarily round to 100 per- 
cent. Net foreign investment—which accounts for 
less than 1 percent of total production—has not been 
included. The private investment figures include resi- 
dential housing expenditures.) 


Any of these estimates and relationships may vary 
slightly by 1956. Whether personal consumption ex- 
penditures should move to 67 percent or 66 percent 
obviously involves an element of judgment. But, 
if balance is to be achieved at a level of full em- 
ployment, personal consumption expenditures must ex- 
pand at a rapid rate both dollar-wise and as a per- 
centage of the total volume of goods and services 
produced. There can be no question as to the neces- 
sary dominant trend to sustain a growing economy— 
namely, a substantial and rapid growth in personal 
consumption. (The 67 percent figures for personal 
consumption as against pre-war figures of 69 or 70 
percent is compatible with full employment in the next 
few years only because defense spending is expected to 
remain high.) 

This, then, is the broad framework in which econom- 
ic policy must evolve in the coming years—the frame- 





Consumers’ Share of Total National Production 
(In 1952 Dollars) 
Personal Consumption 























Expenditures 
Percent of 
In Total 
Year Dollars Production 
1946 $188.7 67.7% 
1947 193.6 69.6 
1948 197.0 68.5 
1949 202.4 70.1 
1950 212.9 68.5 
1951 vA We Ul 62.9 
1952: .; ae 218.1 62.7 
1953, First Half Annual Rate ... 229.0 62.4 
1956, Projected). sence 2125 66.5 


Source: Department of Commerce and Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
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work of an expanding economy supported by sharply 

rising personal consumption expenditures. It is a 

framework bounded roughly by a 1952 output of $348 

billion worth of goods and services and a $410 billion 

economy by 1956. ga 
Savings Down, Credit Stretched oe : 

In this period consumer spending will depend upon 
current personal incomes to a greater extent than in 
4 the immediate post-World War II years. This is es- 
4 pecially true because the liquid savings of the aver- 
age family are now small. And consumer credit has 
been stretched to the point where any further sub- 
stantial increases can be based only on rising per- 
sonal incomes. 

Substantial increases in consumer buying power— 
particularly of low and middle income families who 
spend all or almost all of their incomes—must occur 
if the required rises in consumer spending are to take 
place. Rapid increases in the buying power of wages 
and salaries are one of the essential requirements for 
the sale of the economy’s growing output of civilian 
goods and services. Wage increases must go beyond 
current productivity increases to make up for past 
lags, and to help support full employment and pro- 
duction in the future. 

Wage and salary earners in non-farm establishments 

are the largest group of consumers. They numbered 
47 million in 1952—77 percent of the 61.3 million per- 
sons employed. The vast majority of this group is 
composed of production, maintenance, white collar and 
service workers in low and middle income brackets. 
e Although trade unions do not represent all of this 
4 group, they are the leading force for wage and salary 
4 increases generally and have improved working and 
living conditions for nearly all. Gains made by or- 
ganized labor through collective bargaining have tend- 
ed to spread out—especially since 1946—to the ranks 
of the unorganized. 


PLOTTERS 


Buying Power of Wages 


The buying power of wages and salaries generally 
has failed to rise as rapidly as the economy’s in- 
creasing manhour output since the start of the Kore- 
an war. Many wage and salary earners’ fam- 
ilies—especially those of unorganized white collar and 
service workers—have seen their spending ability cut 
by the lag of their incomes behind post-Korean price 
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S rises. This trend must be sharply reversed—with sub- 

a stantial increases in the buying power of wages and 
salaries—to sustain the expanding markets necessary 
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for maintaining full employment and _ economic 
growth. 

The buying power of the average before-tax in- 
come of consumer units, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s 1953 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
increased only about 5 percent in the two years 
between 1950 and 1952, when manhour output in the 
private part of the economy rose 8.3 percent. In 
that same period, the buying power of the average 
after-tax income of consumer units fell off slightly. 

Production and maintenance workers in manufactur- 
ing industries—where union organization is generally 
effective—improved their buying power since the start 
of the Korean war, but not enough to share ade- 
quately in the economy’s rising manhour output. The 
buying power of average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of manufacturing workers increased 8.3 percent 
from June 1950 to June 1953. But this was a three- 
year period when output per manhour in the private 
part of the economy rose about 11 percent. 

From June 1950 to June 1953, the buying power of 
average weekly earnings, after federal income taxes, 
of manufacturing workers with no dependents in- 
creased only 1.9 percent. In those three years of ris- 
ing manhour output, there was a 4 percent increase 
in the buying power of average weekly earnings, after 
federal income taxes, of manufacturing workers with 
three dependents. 

For over two years after the Korean outbreak, the 
impact of price rises and tax increases kept the buy- 
ing power of the average industrial worker’s earnings 
from rising. Actually it was only in the last four 
months of 1952—with government defense expendi- 
tures rising after a lull, production booming, the work- 
week increasing and with relatively stable living costs 
—that union-gained wage boosts were translated into 
increased purchasing power of the average earnings of 
industrial workers. And that increase contributed 
much to increased consumer sales—which supported 
the new heights of production and employment in the 
final months of 1952 and into 1953. 


Workers’ Income Lags 


Although union-gained benefits generally tend to 
spread to unorganized workers, the earnings of many 
Wage and salary earners in those industries, 
trades, commerce and services that are largely un- 
organized—or in which union organization is not yet 
effective—have barely caught up with post-Korean liv- 
ing cost increases. Not only have those wage and 
salary earners failed to receive any significant bene- 
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fits of the economy’s rising manhour output, but in 
some industries the buying power of their wages and 
salaries has declined. 

The impressive gains in productivity over the past 
few years indicate that general wage and salary in- 
creases can arise out of the savings of increasing 
manhour output. They would not undermine the fi- 
nancial position of the companies, rather would they 
build in strength by improving consumer buying power. 
These wage and salary increases need not result in'a 
rising price level; on the contrary, they permit price 
reductions on a widespread scale out of the savings to 
business of lower unit costs of production. 

Although labor costs are only one factor in pro- 
duction costs—and rising productivity tends to reduce 
unit labor costs of production—industry seems to be- 
have as if labor costs were the only factor. In the 
post-World War II years a 10 percent wage increase 
frequently has been followed by a 10 percent price 
rise—although any increase in total unit costs was 
much less than that. 

Through administered price arrangements in a sell- 
ers’ market, business often has raised prices and in- 
creased profit margins instead of sharing the bene- 
fits of rising manhour output. Had each employ- 
er subjected himself to the restraint of sharing the 
benefits of increasing manhour output and of cost ab- 
sorption, wage and salary increases could have been 
granted. And the pyramiding in the post-World 
War II years of excessive price rises throughout the 
economy—from raw and semifinished materials up to 
finished products—could have been curbed. The con- 
sumption base of the economy could have been 
strengthened by increased consumer buying power and 
narrower unit profit margins. 

But much of the business community has failed to 
share the benefits of industrial progress with wage and 
salary earners. This has been true not only from the 
Korean outbreak but in the years preceding, as well. 
From 1946 through 1952 manhour output rose 16.3 
percent in the private non-government part of the 
economy. But the buying power of the straight-time 
average hourly earnings of manufacturing workers 
increased only 12.8 percent. Although the indicated 
lag of wages behind productivity would be smaller if 
union-initiated fringe benefits—such as the cost of 
health-welfare and pension plans—were added, any 
continued lag whatsoever is a sign of possible weaken- 
ing of the economy’s mass consumption base. 
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Buying Power Must Rise 


The buying power of wages and salaries must not 
merely catch up with past productivity increases; it 
must forge ahead, if the the economy is not to be 
distorted by imbalanced incomes—high profits and in- 
adequate consumer buying power. Wages and salaries 
generally must also rise faster than the economy’s 
current productivity increases to provide increasing 
consumer buying power needed to offset declining 
government spending. In this way we can move more 
successfully to the establishment of a high-consump- 
tion full employment economy. 

The benefits of any reductions in business tax 
rate must be passed on to consumers instead of 
resulting in larger unit profit margins. The buying 
power of the majority of consumers can expand on a 
continuing basis in that way and provide a large 
part of the mass consumption strength for a grow- 
ing economy. 

Strengthening the consumer economy also requires 
the elimination or reduction of bad scheduling in 
many industries. The practice of heavy overtime in 
some months and wasteful layoffs in other seasons 
weakens the consumption power of workers, Guar- 
anteed annual wage agreements between companies 
and unions would lead to a reduction in these ups and 
downs. Adopted on a broad scale, it would also pro- 
vide a sounder consumption base for the economy as 
a whole. 


Government Must Help 


Basic government social and economic policies must 
be directed to the goal of an expanding economy, 
supported by rising consumer purchasing power. Since 
1933 it has been widely apparent that government 
must play a major role in shaping our economic en- 
vironment. 

While the idea that government has a positive role 
to play in economic life has gained wide acceptance 
from the experience of the 30’s, less obvious has been 
the fact that government’s relationship to the economy 
has gone through a new and distinct development since 
1945. The great wave of progressive economic legisla- 
tion of the 30’s was dedicated mainly to mitigating 
and to forestalling the shock and dislocation of de- 
pression and recession in our economy. Since 
the end of World War II, however, more and more 
of the people have come to see that a program of 
mere therapeutic or anti-depression action is not 
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sufficient. From the more defensive position of the 
30’s the post-war years have increasingly placed major 
emphasis upon the broad objective of an ever-expand- 
ing economy with ever-higher living standards for the 
American people. 

This new concept of an ever-growing American 
economy and government’s role in it were symbolized 
in the passage of the Employment Act of 1946. This 
pledged the federal government to promoting “con- 
ditions under which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including self-employment for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to pro- 
mote maximum employment, production and purchas- 
ing power.” 

This is not meant to minimize the achievements 
of the 30’s. Indeed, in terms of tangible legislation 
these are still greater than the fruits of the post- 
World War II years. Largely as a result of the 
efforts in that earlier period, the economy is now 
better equipped to withstand economic fluctuations. 


Built-in Stabilizers 


A whole series of built-in, flexible stabilizers has 
been designed to help prevent depressions or recessions. 
These have bolstered consumer income, placed curbs 
on speculation and provided a cushion against possible 
declines in one or another sector of the economy. The 
stabilizers include: unemployment insurance, which 
helps maintain consumer buying in the face of a pro- 
duction downturn; old age and survivors benefits which 
help sustain the incomes of families hit by retirement 
or death; the price support program that cushions any 
agricultural income decline and helps farmers’ buying 
power. 

Other built-in legislative stabilizers have likewise 
contributed to the strengthening of our economic 
framework—such as the federal minimum wage law 
and housing and home mortgage legislation. Federal 
deposit insurance and the securities and exchange 
regulations prevent a speculative boom from getting 
out of hand. The extension of the principles of progres- 
sive taxation helped provide an automatic mechanism 
which increases federal revenues during high activity 
and reduces them as business slackens. 

During the thirties, too, the idea of direct spending 
for government programs to compensate for weak- 
nesses in the private economy alse made important 
headway. 

The development of a strong trade-union move- 
ment is a non-governmental stabilizer which pre- 
vents substantial wage reductions even if a reces- 
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sion should strike. In turn this prevents the cumula- 
tive deflationary chain reactions so often set off in 
the past depressions. 

But significant as these achievements have been, 
they are no longer adequate to the times. The period 
of the war and the almost continuous full employment 
since 1945 have demonstrated what tremendous po- 
tentialities are inherent in our economic system. 
Government must more and more direct its programs 
and policies to help underwrite expansion and growth 
in the economy. 


Programs for Low Income Families 


One of the great unfinished tasks of American 
society encompasses the welfare of the lower income 
families of the nation. Recent studies show that there 
are still millions of American families with incomes 
of less than $3000 per year. It is this group which 
has shared least in the great gains of the past 12 
years or so. At their level of income, there can be 
no real protection against any of the great hazards of 
modern economic life such as illness or injury; there 
can be no real margin of comfort or well being. 

The low income families constitute a great unde- 
veloped market whose cultivation can open the way for 
many years of continued economic expansion. Here 
is a vast selling opportunity for American industry, 
provided the economic resources of this group are 
strengthened. 

Public policy must be sharply directed to the needs 
of this group: improvement in the minimum wage, ex- 
tension and increase of social security benefits and 
establishment of a national health insurance system 
must have top priority to help the low-income families. 

The federal minimum wage law must be revised 
to extend the coverage of the law and to bring mini- 
mum wages up to a realistic level to account for rising 
living costs and improvements in collective bargaining 
agreements. The woefully inadequate state minimum 
wage laws are in need of improvements to protect the 
earnings of millions of service and other workers 
not covered by the federal law. 

The Social Security Act must be improved by mak- 
ing coverage universal, by raising benefits substantial- 
ly, by adding disability insurance, and by improving 
the federal program of grants-in-aid to the states for 
public assistance. State laws on unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation are inadequate and 
restrictive... They should be liberalized with the aid 
of federal legislation. 
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A national health insurance program has been 
viewed by many as a necessity for many years. En- 
actment of a national health insurance law would not 
merely advance the health standards of the people, 
but it would also protect low and middle income fam- 
ilies from many of the financial hazards of serious ill- 
ness. 


Congressional studies have shown that major illness 
or accident has been a prime factor in reducing many 
families to depressed levels. Moreover, the economic 
exhaustion resulting from such illness or accident 
frequently leaves a family overwhelmed for years 
to come. A sound disability benefit system and a 
national health insurance program can help to cor- 
rect this. 


The crippling Taft-Hartley law must be replaced 
by a sound national labor relations act. Taft-Hartley 
strikes at one of the very groups upon whom the 
program of expanding consumption must rest—namely, 
the organized wage and salary earners. It has also 
hampered the efforts of unions to extend union organi- 
zations and economic benefits to unorganized workers. 


Tax Reforms Needed 


Tax policy in the future must more and more re- 
flect the needs of an expanding, high-consumption 
economy. 

The burden on low income families must be eased by 
raising personal exemptions. This step must have top 
priority in any tax reform. It is called for on grounds 
of equity as well as basic economic need. 

Excise taxes must be reduced and eventually elim- 
inated. Any general overhaul of the tax system must 
be directed at strengthening the basic principle—taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay. The tendency in recent 
years to provide relief to high income brackets by open- 
ing loopholes, must be halted and reversed. By concen- 
trating on measures to strengthen low and middle in- 
come groups the government can contribute to the 
over-all economic objective of increasing consumption 
and providing a firmer base for economic expansion. 

At all costs, we must avoid such socially and eco- 
nomically unsound measures like a national sales tax 
in any shape or form. Talk of a sales tax or a man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax by government officials in the 
face of current economic prospects and needs is gross 
irresponsibility. It must be opposed with force and 
vigor by all groups interested in sustaining Ameri- 
ca’s economic growth and strength. 
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Farm Program Improvement 
Essential 


The serious decline in farm income over the past 
few years is a threat to the entire economy. The farm 
support program must be strengthened to bolster the 
income position of farmers while also encouraging ris- 
ing consumption of farm products. 

Beginning in 1940 the nation called upon the farm- 
er to expand his production to help meet the country’s 
new, world-wide obligations. The result has been 
vast increases in agricultural productivity, a record 
flow of foods and fibers. It would be morally unfair 
and economically unsound to allow the farmer to be- 
come the victim of this great increase in farm output. 
A sound, well-producing agriculture is essential to 
American national security. 

Administration proposals to gear farm support pro- 
grams merely to market disasters fails to accord 
with the real needs of modern agricultural life. More- 
over, the reckless curtailment of the federal soil con- 
servation program is a threat to one of our most basic 
economic strengths. 

The economic well-being of city dwellers and 
farm operators is intimately entwined. Neither can 
long prosper alone. The nation’s agricultural pro- 
grams must be rapidly improved to reverse the farm 
income declines of the past few years. 


Public Investment 


The modern public domain—including schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, recreation areas, and our great natural 
resources—offers great opportunity for wise public 
investment. Investment in these areas bears divi- 
dends in terms of increases in human skills and eco- 
nomic productivity. 

In the conservation and development of natural 
resources, programs must be boldly planned to re- 
flect the faith in the virtually limitless possibilities 
of America’s economic growth and expansion. Agen- 
cies such as the Tennessee Valley Authority not only 
preserve and maintain precious resources; they also 
open great new economic and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Government must pursue a vigorous role in helping 
to break bottlenecks in the economy. The adequacy 
of basic capacity and raw material resources must be 
continuously matched against the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. 

The past six years have demonstrated that tradi- 
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tional approaches to the housing problem in the 
United States cannot be justified. Geared to continuing 
high operating levels, the residential construction in- 
dustry can contribute greatly to the economic strength 
of the nation. Despite production in excess of one mil- 
lion non-farm housing units in each of the past four 
years, the housing drought of the 30’s still leaves mil- 
lions of American families inadequately sheltered. 

If these needs are added to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new families being formed each year, a hous- 
ing construction goal of two million units per year is 
quite reasonable. Coupled with this must be an ex- 
tensive slum clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
gram. The wide and favorable economic impact of 
the construction industry is acknowledged by all 
economists. It certainly must be an active part of an 
expanding economy. 

Other phases of government economic policy must 
also be brought into balance with a growth economy. 
Fiscal, credit and monetary policy, for example, must 
be formulated in harmony with economic growth and 
expansion. Here the lags in much private and public 
thinking have been especially conspicuous in recent 
years, 


Full Employment Has Priority 


Obviously a balanced federal budget, in general, and 
federal surpluses during years of full employment, are 
a desirable objective of fiscal policy. But, just as 
obviously, budget balancing cannot have priority over 
the objective of full employment. 


The maintenance of full employment, including 
the creation of jobs for hundreds of thousands of new 
entrants to the labor force each year, as well as 
taking full advantage of the gains in productivity, 
can add billions of mew wealth each year. 
It is this kind of “economy” that must be meas- 
ured against a possible deficit of a few billion dol- 
lars in a particular year when government spending 
must exceed its receipts to make up possible gaps 
in private spending. In such years, much of govern- 
ment spending can be looked upon as a public in- 
vestment for the economic well-being of the people. 
The returns come, in part, in the form of the fruits of 
full employment. In this sense, those who equate 
government budget keeping with that of a private 
household—arguing that receipts must always balance 
outlays—are obviously in error. 

The growth and health of the economy, not slavish 
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devotion to slogans about budget balancing, must be 
the guidepost for government fiscal policy. 


Hard Money Policy 


The recent controversy over the so-called hard 
money policy indicates, however, that the nation’s 
financial leaders have by no means accepted the pre- 
vailing philosophy of setting our economic sights on 
continuous expansion. Behind the mumbo-jumbo of 
“higher interest rates’—“switching the government 
debt from banks to long term investors’—“fighting 
inflation by higher interest rates’”—behind these slo- 
gans stands a small group of the population that re- 
fuses to believe full employment and economic ex- 
pansion can be indefinitely sustained. This group con- 
sists principally of financial institutions, including 
many of the large banks and insurance companies, 
and some leading: industrialists. The key proponents of 
the new hard money policy are convinced that our 
economy must be “shaken down.” Many of them 
candidly state their view that unemployment is too 
low—that the economy must be loosened up. 

The past half-year of operations of this new money 
policy should already serve to discredit it. The moves 
of the Treasury Department have disorganized the 
money market for government securities; moreover, 
the Department has been forced to abandon its 
previously announced objectives of shifting the debt to 
long term securities and to non-banking hands. 

The only “achievements” of the policy have been 
higher interest rates and some curtailment of busi- 
ness expansion and residential construction programs. 
These results, of course, run counter to the needs of 
a sound, growing economy. 

Veterans and civilians seeking housing loans, con- 
sumers purchasing goods on the installment plan, small 
businessmen seeking loans, these and other groups 
have already suffered the effects of the high in- 
terest policy. As taxpayers, we all face the added 
burden of servicing the national debt because of higher 
interest charges. Only a handful of bondholders de- 
rive real benefit from the new money situation. 

Pursued to a logical conclusion, the new money 
policy could lead to a deflation and depression in the 
style of 1920-21, 1929 and 1937-38. This policy must 
be changed. The money and credit system must be 
attuned to the full employment economic goal of 
the American people. It must look to continuous ex- 
pansion, rising consumption levels, new and improved 
plants and equipment, high levels of construction 
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as well as easy financing for needed federal and other 
public improvements. 

In all their many ramifications—be they social secur- 
ity, minimum wages, housing, public works, taxes, or 
money and credit—the government’s economic pro- 
grams must be meshed with the goal of an expanding 
economy. 


Depression Not Inevitable 


Sharp swings in the business cycle are not inevitable. 
Over the years we have been learning how to steer 
a truer course in economic development. The warning 
signs of the recession should only spur us to greater 
efforts to keep the economy moving forward. We in 
CIO refuse to follow the business press chorus which 
has been telling the American people that a recession 
is coming, that full employment cannot be sustained. 
As our country enters upon a new economic era, the 
tools for abundance are at hand. With wise judg- 
ment and broad social vision, great increases in na- 
tional wealth are possible for all the American people. 

If such judgment and vision are not forthcoming, the 
incumbent political administration will have to face 
the bar of public opinion. Depressions are man-made 
instruments, and the country’s national leaders must 
take the major responsibility for their avoidance. 


Failure to utilize our great resources to their fullest 
extent would not only be a loss for the American 
people, but around the world its impact would be 
even more disastrous. A depression would undermine 
the spiritual, economic and military strength of the 
entire free world. 

American labor rejects the defeatist attitude of the 
inevitability of depression. We are determined to 
keep our country economically strong. 


MANPOWER 


Manpower planning, like other phases of prepara- 
tion for defense, has lagged dangerously. There has 
been discussion but little serious, specific prepara- 
tion for the tragic and critical situation that a sudden 
attack might bring. 


The CIO has continued to be represented on the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee by Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of the CIO 
Department of Education and Research, and by Jacob 
Clayman, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio State In- 
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dustrial Union Council, with Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, 
CIO Associate Director of Research, serving as al- 
ternate. About a dozen regional labor-management 
manpower committees and over two dozen area com- 
mittees have functioned to a greater or lesser degree. 

While a Democratic Administration existed in Wash- 
ington, management representatives fought strenuous- 
ly in manpower committee meetings against action 
that they thought would result in government in- 
terference with their own prerogatives, or would rep- 
resent a positive federal program for social better- 
ment, which they feared as the Welfare State. In this 
period, management sought labor’s support for vol- 
untary methods. 

After the November election, with business spokes- 
men dominating the new Administration manage- 
ment representatives felt less need for a joint National 
Labor-Management Manpower Committee. They now 
feel that their views are being sufficiently consid- 
ered and that it is no longer necessary for them to at- 
tempt to utilize the national committee to block vigor- 
ous federal leadership in the manpower field. Con- 
sequently, representatives of the employers on the 
national committee have since January repeatedly 
suggested abolishing the national and regional labor- 
management manpower committees. Strong support, 
however, for such bodies by labor and the ODM 
administrator has so far prevented the dissolution of 
the committee. 


Management Wants Free Hand 


Management’s desire to have a free hand has been 
reflected also in proposals designed to minimize fed- 
eral activity in the name of substituting state or local 
action. Thus, management representatives have fav- 
ored state committees, not regional ones, a propos- 
al we have fought as unrealistic. The employer spokes- 
men have also endorsed a recommendation by the state 
employment security administrators that would un- 
dermine the entire advisory committee structure. So 
far, at labor’s insistence, the Secretary of Labor has 
appointed all manpower committee members from 
names submitted by the appropriate national organ- 
izations of business and labor. But management rep- 
resentatives have recently supported a previously-re- 
jected plan under which the state employment se- 
curity administrators would appoint members of area 
manpower committees after consulting with state or 
local groups. Labor members indicated their unchange- 
able opposition to this proposal, explaining that labor 
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intended to continue naming its own representatives 
and that state employment security administrators 
could not be relied on to appoint labor nominees who 
would be representative of labor organizations. The 
national federations are the appropriate points for ob- 
taining nominations from affiliated bodies throughout 
the country. 

The main accomplishment of the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Committee in 1953 has been 
the development of a comprehensive set of recom- 
mendations dealing with a manpower program for 
full mobilization, based on voluntary action. A prelim- 
inary text is under discussion by appropriate govern- 
ment bodies. 

The document’s basic emphasis on voluntary meas- 
ures and its clearcut opposition to national civilian 
service legislation represent the deep convictions of 
both management and labor groups. Constructive pro- 
posals are included for giving due consideration to 
manpower problems in the development of government 
policies on economic and stabilization problems, on 
procurement, and on the location of defense facilities. 
Recommendations are made for expanding the labor 
force, developing skills, providing more adequate 
housing and community facilities, improving technol- 
ogy, and distributing persons having critical skills 
among military and civilian activities in the most ef- 
fective manner. Special attention is devoted to man- 
power measures to be followed in industrial centers 
that have been partially destroyed by enemy at- 
tack. 


Further Action Essential 


While the policies and actions outlined can represent 
a valuable contribution, they will have little or no value 
unless they are supplemented by rapid and effective 
action to carry out the studies and programs that are 
recommended. Since the present staff is inadequate for 
these tasks, the whole voluntary approach, which 
appears well on paper, may never be developed in 
time to be of assistance in case of all-out mobiliza- 
tion. 

Our agreement in the program on voluntary prin- 
ciples has been marred by management’s desire to min- 
imize the role of the U. S. Department of Labor. Union 
representatives have made plain our opposition to such 
action and our belief that federal direction, preferably 
under the Department of Labor, is necessary for ade- 
quate manpower mobilization. 

We have also sought vainly to overcome the failure 
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of management representatives to recognize the im- 
portance, for defense as well as humanitarian reasons, 
of expanded government programs to rehabilitate in- 
jured workers, promote the healthful and construc- 
tive growth of the nation’s young people, and in 
other ways further the fullest possible development 
of the creative abilities of all residents of the United 
States. 


Policy Agreements Reached 


In the course of a year many current policy mat- 
ters were referred to the National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Department of Labor. On some 
of these, agreement has proved possible. For example, 
our unanimous recommendation influenced the deci- 
sion to give equal treatment under the Selective Serv- 
ice procedures to all men, already deferred for occu- 
pational reasons or as students or apprentices, who 
later become fathers. Another important proposal, 
recommended unanimously in compromised form, was 
for a top level group to explore the procurement, 
allocation, and utilization of manpower with particular 
reference to the military. This committee has been 
established by the Director of ODM and Stanley H. 
Ruttenberg, Director of the Department of Education 
and Research, has been appointed as a member. 

Even where differences of opinion have occurred 
their expression has undoubtedly been helpful to gov- 
ernment administrators, as for example in connection 
with proposals for amending Defense Policy No. 4. 
This policy, as originally adopted, was intended to 
help channel government contracts into areas of sur- 
plus manpower. Some success in reducing unemploy- 
ment was achieved, but complaints from contractors 
who had lost orders to such areas led to demands for 
changes in the policy. Constructive discussion also 
has taken place on such matters as housing needs in 
critical areas, and vocational assistance to men being 
released from the armed forces. 

Unfortunately, however, proposals for full utiliza- 
tion of minority groups, on anything but a completely 
voluntary basis, have repeatedly stirred up heated op- 
position by management representatives who have in- 
sisted on tabling a detailed outline of a program on 
minority groups even though they had agreed in 
earlier documents that groups should have equal 
employment opportunity regardless of “age, sex, race, 
color, creed, or national origin.” 
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Farm Labor and ‘“‘Wetbacks”’ 


Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans continue to 
enter this country illegally. Many workers remain, 
and are an easy prey for employers who pay them 
shamefully both on farms and in cities. This sordid 
situation is an increasingly serious threat alike to U. S. 
relations with Mexico and other Latin-American coun- 
tries and to the standards of American workers in 
trade and industry as well as on the farms and in ag- 
ricultural processing. 

The remedies proposed some years ago by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor have not 
been enacted. The conservative majority in Congress 
has again refused appropriations required for an ade- 
quate program to attract U. S. farm labor and for 
proper patrolling of the Mexican border. They have 
also failed to amend Public Law 78 so as to penalize 
employers of illegal entrants, although such employers 
escape any punishment at the hands of local courts, 
even when they are flagrantly violating provisions 
against harboring illegal entrants. Congress similarly 
ignored the proposal, unanimously endorsed last year 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, that a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor 
should be established. 

Friendly discussions between representatives of the 
CIO and Mexican unions have explored possible reme- 
dies to American mistreatment of Mexican workers 
on both sides of the border. CIO representatives have 
sought through many channels to secure remedial 
measures and to arouse public opinion. Recommenda- 
tions for protecting American farm workers and Mex- 
ican contract workers have been made in advisory 
committees to the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Secretary of Labor, the U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security, and the U. S. Farm Placement Service. We 
have cooperated with other labor and liberal crganiza- 
tions in the clearinghouse on farm labor problems em- 
bodied in the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor. 


Law Needs Revision 


CIO testimony, presented to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, opposed extension of Public Law 78 unless 
it was substantially revised. This law, setting up the 
program for bringing in Mexican nationals under con- 
tract to work in this country, was unfortunately ex- 
tended unchanged by Congress for two years. A new 
agreement with Mexico, within the framewcrk of the 
law, will have to be negotiated by the end of 1953, 
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thus giving an opportunity for assuring better condi- 
tions for contract nationals and minimizing adverse 
effects on jobs of U. S. workers. But there is grave 
danger that the American representatives in such 
negotiations will oppose improvements as being too 
costly for would-be employers. 

Growers made confident by election victories have 
threatened to secure transfer of the Farm Placement 
Service from the Labor Department to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Partly as a result of many 
such pressures and reduced appropriations, the Labor 
Department has yielded to the states much of the 
authority lodged in the Department to determine the 
need for foreign workers and the prevailing wages 
which under the law they are supposed to receive. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


During the past year your Executive Officers, the 
Executive Committee and the Executive Board gave 
considerable time and attention to administering the 
affairs of the CIO. 

Pursuant to the constitutional change made at the 
last Convention of the CIO, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Executive Board met more frequently. 

They were confronted with many grave problems 
affecting our organization and the welfare of our 
members. Many of the more difficult problems which 
faced them were compounded by the tactics of anti- 
union forces and the reactionary press. 

In order to best present the story of the CIO and 
counteract hostile publicity, the Executive Committee 
and the Executive Board authorized the first major 
venture of the CIO into daily radio broadcasting and 
made initial plans covered in detail in another section 
of the report, for the use of television as a public 
relations medium. 

The Executive Committee and the Executive Board 
also worked out the problems incident to reorganizing 
the CIO’s field staff, a program covered in more de- 
tail elsewhere in this report. 

In addition, the Executive Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board devoted much time and effort to the 
other problems which continuously faced the CIO, and 
to carrying out the special assignments given them 
by your President to advance and implement the 
excellent programs adopted at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention last year. 

The Executive Committee met on December 4, 1952 
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in Atlantic City and met in Washington on January 22, 
February 3 and 4, March 4, April 6, June 3, August 19, 
October 27 and in Cleveland on November 11. 

The Executive Board met in Atlantic City on De- 
cember 5, 1952 and in Washington on February 5 and 
6, April 6, June 4 and August 22 and in Cleveland on 
November 12. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Certified public accountants, appointed by your 
President, have made audits of the books of the or- 
ganization, covering the two six-months periods since 
the audit completed just prior to the last Conven- 
tion of the CIO. Reports of these audits, which pre- 
sent a clear picture of the organization’s finances, have 
been made to the Executive Board and have been of- 
ficially approved. 

At the Executive Board meeting immediately pre- 
ceding this Convention, Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey submitted a detailed report covering the finan- 
cial operations of the organization. 

The financial report for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, shows the organization’s financial 
worth to be the greatest in its history. The Executive 
Board approved a recommendation of the President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer to invest part of the or- 
ganization’s large cash balance in United States 
Treasury Bonds. 

International union per capita payments were in 
excess of those received during the previous fiscal 
year, clearly demonstrating the continued healthy 
growth and expansion of the CIO. 

The annual financial report of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations will be published at the end of 
the year for the information of our members and 
the general public. 


THE PHILIP MURRAY MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


The Executive Board of the CIO, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Friday, Nov 14, 1952, shortly after the 
death of our beloved President, Philip Murray, author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to consider the 
establishment of an appropriate living memorial for 
President Murray. 

The members of this committee were Emil Rieve, 
Chairman, and Walter P. Reuther, David J. McDonald, 
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Jacob Potofsky, Joseph Curran, James B. Carey and 
Allan Haywood. 

The Committee met and thereafter submitted its 
unanimous report to the Executive Board recommend- 
ing the establishment of a Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation to provide for, endow and support such 
undertakings as may suitably commemorate the mem- 
ory, principles and good works of Philip Murray. 

The Board considered this recommendation and at 
its meeting on Nov. 29, 1952, unanimously adopted a 
resolution approving the report of the committee and 
authorizing the Executive Officers of the CIO to pro- 
ceed with the establishment and incorporation of a 
non-profit corporation, to be known as the Philip Mur- 
ray Memorial Foundation. 

The Board’s resolution provided further that the 
aggregate sum of $1,000,000 be subscribed by the CIO 
and its affiliated organizations to the Foundation in 
accordance with the allocation among them made by 
the CIO Executive Officers with the approval of the 
Executive Board. 

At the 14th Constitutional Convention of the CIO, 
held in Atlantic City, the action of the Executive 
Board in authorizing the establishment of the Founda- 
tion, was commended and approved by the Convention. 


Within a few months after the Board and Conven- 
tion action, Vice President Emil Rieve of the CIO, 
and Chairman of the Memorial Committee, announced 
that the full million dollar fund established as a goal 
for the Foundation had been received in cash or firm 
commitments. The money came from the National 
CIO, from affiliated CIO unions and their members, 
and from other CIO affiliates and individual contribu- 
tions. 

The monetary goal of the Foundation having been 
achieved, The Philip Murray’ Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., was incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. The purposes of the Foundation are de- 
scribed in the certificate of incorporation as follows: 


“The particular business and object of said corporation 
shall be to commemorate the memory of Philip Murray, 
distinguished American leader of labor, and great humani- 
tarian, by engaging in the following charitable, scientific, 
and educational purposes exclusively: 

“1. To aid in seeking, through education, science, and 
charity, to improve the health, welfare, and cultural level of 
working men and women and their families; to aid in con- 
ducting study and research concerning the problems arising 
out of the relationship between labor and management and 
the methods for achieving fair and peaceful solution of 
such problems; to aid in the advancement of research and 
education concerning the causes of poverty, unemployment 
and other socially undesirable economic conditions; to pro- 
mote and assist education by securing public recognition and 
respect for individual and group contributions to the public 
welfare by meritorious achievement in charitable, scientific 
and educational fields. 
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“2. In order to achieve the above purposes it shall be 
within the purposes and powers of the corporation to take 
all actions which may be appropriate or useful to the fur- 
thering of said purposes, including the publication and dis- 
semination of educational information; the establishment, 
endowment, award, and maintenance of scholarships, prizes, 
fellowships, research and publication grants, lectureships 
and professorships, and the granting of assistance or support 
to other exclusively educational, charitable or scientific as- 
sociations or corporations having similar purpcses. 

**3. It shall not be within the purposes or powers of the 
corporation to carry on propaganda, or otherwise to attempt 
to influence legislation, either as part of its purposes or ob- 
jects, or as a means of furthering any of its purposes or 
objects. 

‘4, The corporation shall have power to take, receive, 
hold and convey real and personal estate necessary for the 
purposes of the corporation set forth above; to receive gifts, 
bequests, devises, or other conveyances or property, personal 
or real, tangible ur intangible, to hold the same, and to 
invest and reinvest the seme, the entire principle and in- 
come to be applied only for the charitable, scientific or 
educational purposes set forth above. 

‘‘The corporation is not established and shall not be main- 
tained, conducted or used for pecuniary profit. The income 
and the property ».f the corporation, from whatever source 
derived, including gifts, conveyances, bequests, and devices, 
shall be applied solely tcward the promotion of the purposes 
and objects of the corporation as set forth above, and no 
portion shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly by 
way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise, to the members, offi- 
cers, directors, trustees, or managers of the corporation, nor 
shall any part of the net income or earnings of this corpo- 
ration inure to the profit or benefit of said members, officers, 
trustees or managers; provided that nothing in this cer- 
tificate contained shall prevent the payment in good faith 
of reasonable and proper remuneration to any employe of 
the corporation or to any other person in return for serv- 
ices actually rendered to the corporation.’’ 


The organizational meeting of the Foundation was 
held in Washington on April 6, 1953. The officers of 
the Foundation elected in accoraance with its cnarter 
and by-laws are Emil Rieve, Chairman; James B. 
Carey, Secretary-Treasurer and Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Director. The trustees include the officers and, in ad- 
dition: Walter P, Reuther, John V Riffe, Joseph A. 
Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, 
David J. McDonald, Jacob S. Potofsky, Michael J. Quill, 
Frank Rosenblum, and James G. Thimmes, 

At the organizational meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, a Public Advisory Board was designated to help 
guide the policy and activities of the Foundation. 

The members of the Public Advisory Board selected 
at the meeting are: The Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
Cyrus S. Ching, former Director, Federal Conciliation 
and Mediation Service; Dr. Frank P. Graham, former 
President, University of North Carolina and former 
United States Senator; Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich.; W, Averell Harriman, 
former Administrator, Mutual Security Administra- 
tion; Judge William H. Hastie, United States Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit; Eric A. Johnston, Busi- 
ness Executive and former Administrator, Economic 
Stabilization Agency; Henry J. Kaiser, Industrialist; 
Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner of Atomic Energy 
Commission and former Business Executive; Rt. Rev. 
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Austin Pardue, Bishop of Episcopal Diocese in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Miss Frances Perkins, former 
Secretary of Labor and member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission; Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, former United States Representative to the 
United Nations General Assembly; Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein, K. A. M. Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 

It is with great regret that the CIO and the Philip 
Murray Memorial Foundation note the passing of 
Bishop Haas, a longtime friend of the CIO and a mem- 
ber of the Public Advisory Board of the Foundation. 

Rev. George G. Higgins has been designated to fill 
the vacancy on the Board created by the death of 
Bishop Haas. 

A joint meeting of the Board of Trustees and Public 
Advisory Board was held in Washington on the eve- 
ning of June 3, 1953. While the formal organization 
of the Foundation had been completed earlier, this 
meeting marked the actual beginning of the function- 
ing of the Foundation. In announcing this meeting, 
Chairman Rieve declared: 

“The Philip Murray Memorial Foundation is now 
ready to function as a living and constructive tribute 
to one of the great Americans and one of the great 
labor leaders of the 20th century. 

“The memory of Philip Murray will always be in the 
hearts and minds of American workers, for his en- 
deavors to build a strong, free, democratic trade union 
movement and his contributions to the general wel- 
fare of America, were of prime magnitude. 

“The officials of the Philip Murray Memorial Foun- 
dation will seek to use this organization to carry on 
the. great work to which Philip Murray so ably de- 
voted his life. We seek, in ways to be defined, to cre- 
ate a truly living memorial—one whose good and con- 
structive work will help all Americans, regardless of 
race, color, creed or economic position. Ours is a 
broad charter. 

“We shall dedicate to the task that faces us in di- 
recting the Foundation all the experience and knowl- 
edge at our disposal. We are hopeful that in the years 
ahead, the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation will 
come to be regarded throughout the nation and the 
world as an instrument for the promotion of liberty, 
justice and the welfare of all mankind. 

“Needless to say, we are gratified by the ready re- 
sponse of the distinguished citizens who have accepted 
our invitation to serve on the Public Advisory Board 
of the Foundation All of them knew Philip Murray 
well. All of them have great appreciation of his con- 
tributions to American life. . . .’—Philip Murray. 

At the meeting on June 3 and as its first gift, the 
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Foundation, by unanimous action of its Trustees and 
Public Advisory Board, contributed the sum of $15,000 
to the American Association for the United Nations. 
This sum will be used to equip a room at the new 
headquarters of the American Association for the 
United Nations to meet the ever increasing volume of 
requests for information on the United Nations and 
its member agencies. The room will serve as the As- 
sociation’s central display room and information cen- 
ter and will be named the Philip Murray Room, In 
announcing the gift in a letter to Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Executive Director of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Chairman Rieve said: 

“Philip Murray repeatedly expressed during his life- 
time a strong personal conviction, as well as the firm 
belief of the CIO, that the United Nations constitutes 
the world’s best hope of peace. The desire for peace 
in the world is in the heart of every workingman, and 
Philip Murray devoted much of his time and his think- 
ing to means of achieving peace and security through- 
out the world.” 

Mr. Rieve said the Foundation Trustees and the 
members of its Public Advisory Board deemed the 
contribution to the Association appropriate since it 
will assist the Association “in its work to make the 
United Nations more effective.” 

He expressed the satisfaction of the Trustees and 
the Advisers “at having this opportunity to provide 
a memorial which will serve effectively to advance the 
ideals of peace and brotherhood for which Philip Mur- 
ray worked so valiantly.” 

It was further decided at this meeting of the Board 
of Trustees and Public Advisory Board that a com- 
mittee of the Foundation be designated to make the 
necessary arrangements for the publication of a biog- 
raphy of Philip Murray and a history of the CIO dur- 
ing his presidency. President Reuther of the CIO, 
President Potofsky of the Clothing Workers Union and 
General Counsel Goldberg were appointed as the Com- 
mittee for this purpose, 

On October 11 and October 12, 1953, the Officers and 
Trustees of the Foundation, together with the Officers 
and Executive Board of the CIO joined in dedicating 
tablets in the memory of President Murray and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Haywood at the Miners Welfare 
House in Blantyre, Scotland and in Barnsley, Eng- 
land. Chairman Rieve, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, 
and President McDonald of the Steelworkers Union, 
represented the Foundation at these ceremonies. Other 
Officers of the CIO and of its affiliates likewise partici- 
pated in the ceremonies along with officials of the 
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Scottish and British labor unions and officials of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

In connection with the dedications, the Foundation 
published memorial brochures dedicated to Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Haywood. At this convention there will 
be distributed a book published by the Foundation in 
the nature of a pictorial biography of President Mur- 
ray and Executive Vice President Haywood, 

The Foundation has under active consideration many 
other worthwhile projects and undertakings. 


TEXT OF NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT 


The following is the text of the no-raiding agree- 
ment which was worked out in conferences between 
committees representing the CIO and AFL. This text 
has been ratified by the Annual Convention of the AFL 
and has been approved by the CIO Executive Board. 
It will be submitteed to this Convention for ratifi- 
cation. 

* * * 

WHEREAS, the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations appointed 
representatives to a joint committee to explore the pos- 
sibilities of organic unity between the two organiza- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, this committee unanimously agreed 
upon the following Interim Report and Recommenda- 
tions: 

“INTERIM REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON LABOR UNITY 

“The joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee is com- 
posed of nine representatives representing the AFL 
and eleven representatives representing the CIO. 
The members of the Committee were authorized by the 
respective federations to meet for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibility of achieving organic unity be- 
tween the two federations. 

“The Committee met on April 7, 1953, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. There was a general discussion of all 
phases of the problem. The Committee gave particu- 
lar consideration to the problem of “raiding” between 
the federations—attempts by unions. affiliated with 
one of the federations to organize and represent em- 
ployes as to whom a union affiliated with the other 
federation was already recognized or certified as the 
collective bargaining representative. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the elimination of raiding con- 
stitutes a necessary first condition to the achieve- 
ment of unity. 

“At the meeting of April 7, the Committee ap- 
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pointed a subcommittee of six—three from each fed- 
eration—to study the elimination of raiding between 
affiliates of the two federations as a prerequisite to 
the achievement of organic unity, and also 
to study the problems created by the struc- 
ture and jurisdictional lines of the unions 
affiliated with the two organizations. The mem- 
bers of this subcommittee were President George 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler and 
Vice President Matthew Woll, for the American 
Federation of Labor, and President Walter P. Reuther, 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and President 
David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers of 
America for the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

“The subcommittee undertook a statistical study of 
all representation cases filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board within the last two years in which a 
collective bargaining relationship already existed with 
an AFL or CIO union at the time a petition for certi- 
fication as a representative was filed by a union from 
the other federation. Detailed data was collected as to 
each such case and a statistical summary prepared. 


“On June 2, 1953, the statistical study prepared by 
the subcommittee was submitted to a meeting of the 
full Committee. The study covered a total of 1,245 
cases over a two-year period—1951-1952—involving 
366,470 employes. In the labor board representation 
cases involving these 366,470 employes, the petitioning 
union was successful in gaining certification as the col- 
lective bargaining representative for approximately 
62,000 employes, or only 17 percent of the total num- 
ber of employes involved. Of these 62,000 employes, 
approximately 35,000 were won from a CIO union by a 
union affiliated with the AFL. Approximately 27,000 
were won by a CIO union from a union affiliated with 
the AFL. The net change, therefore, of these raids in- 
volving 366,470 employes was 8,000 or only approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the total number of employes 
involved. 


“The results of the study made by the subcommit- 
tee, as well as the experience and knowledge of the 
members of the full Committee, compel the con- 
clusion that raids between AFL and CIO unions are 
destructive of the best interests of the unions im- 
mediately involved and also of the entire trade union 
movement. In addition to the antagonisms between 
unions created by such raids, the welfare of the work- 
ers and the public is damaged. The overwhelming 
majority of such attempted raids fail, creating unrest, 
dissatisfaction and disunity among the workers in- 
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volved. Even in the small proportion of cases where 
such attempts are successful they involve a drain 
of time and money far disproportionate to the num- 
ber of employes involved. They create industrial 
strain and conflict and they do nothing to add to the 
strength and capabilities of the trade union move- 
ment as a whole. 

“There are still millions of working men and women 
who do not have the benefit of organization or col- 
lective bargaining. The members of all unions affil- 
iated with both federations would be benefited if the 
energies devoted to raiding were devoted to the organi- 
zation of those yet unorganized. 

“For these reasons the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations who constitute the Unity Com- 
mittee have agreed that the elimination of raiding be- 
tween unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions would contribute to the strength of the unions 
affiliated with both federations, would materially bene- 
fit the entire nation by eliminating a source of in- 
dustrial unrest and conflict and would remove a seri- 
ous barrier to ultimate organic unity between the two 
federations. They have therefore further agreed to 
recommend to the governing bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations that the following specific steps be tak- 
en to eliminate ‘raiding’ between themselves and be- 
tween their affiliates. 

“(1) Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations should adopt 
as a fundamental policy of both federations this prin- 
ciple: No union affiliated with either federation shall 
attempt to organize or to represent employes as to 
whom an established bargaining relationship exists be- 
tween their employer and a union in the other federa- 
tion. 

“(2) This fundamental policy should be incorporated 
into the ‘no-raiding’ Agreement, attached hereto, en- 
tered into between the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and its affiliates. 

“(3) Each federation should urge that its affiliated 
unions subscribe and become parties to this ‘no raiding 
Agreement’.” 

WHEREAS, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations have 
each accepted the report and recommendations of the 
Joint Committee and have each recommended to the 
unions affiliated with it that they subscribe to this 
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no raiding Agreement, which shall be enforceable by 
and against any union signatory thereto; and 

WHEREAS, the parties hereto accept these recom- 
mendations, recognizing that definite, tangible and 
valuable advantages will accrue to each of them 
through the elimination of raids on their established 
jurisdictions; 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties signatory hereto, 
in consideration of the matters set forth above- and 
the mutual promises set forth below, do hereby agree 
as follows: 


1. As used herein the term “federation” means the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; the term “union” means any 
national or international union affiliated with either 
the American Federation of Labor or the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which is signatory hereto 
and each of the federations; the term “local” means 
any local union, council, joint board, or other organiza- 
tion engaged in the representation of employes, which 
is a part of, subsidiary to or chartered by a union 
as herein defined, and also includes any Federal labor 
union, department, local industrial union, organizing 
committee or council engaged in the representation of 
employes which is chartered directly by either of 
the federations; the phrase “established bargaining re- 
lationship” means any situation in which a union or 
a local, as herein defined, either (a) has been recog- 
nized by the employer (which, for this purpose, shall 
include any governmental agency) as the collective 
bargaining representative for the employes involved 
for a period of one year or more, or (b) is certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board or other Federal 
or State agency having jurisdiction as the collective 
bargaining representative for the employes. 

2. The American Federation of Labor and each 
union signatory hereto affiliated with it, and each of 
them, agrees that neither it nor any of its locals 
will, directly or indirectly, (a) organize or repre- 
sent or attempt to organize or represent employes as 
to whom an established bargaining relationship ex- 
ists with the Congress of Industrial Organizations or 
with any union which is signatory hereto affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations (in- 
cluding any of the locals of such union); (b) seek 
to represent, or obtain the right to represent, such 
employes or to disrupt the established bargaining 
relationship; or (c) engage in any cessation of work 
or refusal to transport, install or otherwise work 
on or with materials or any other form of concerted 
activity in support of an attempt to organize or rep- 
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resent such employes by a union other than the union 
which has the established bargaining relationship. 

3. The Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
each union signatory hereto affiliated with it, and each 
of them, agrees that neither it nor any of its locals 
will, directly or indirectly, (a) organize or represent 
or attempt to organize or represent employes as to 
whom an established bargaining relationship exists 
with the American Federation of Labor or with any 
union which is signatory hereto affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor (including any of the 
locals of such union); (b) seek to represent, or ob- 
tain the right to represent, such employes or to dis- 
rupt the established bargaining relationship; or (c) 
engage in any cessation of work or refusal to trans- 
port, install or otherwise work on or with materials 
or any other form of concerted activity in support of 
an attempt to organize or represent such employes 
by a union other than the union which has the es- 
tablished bargaining relationship. 

4. Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees to 
file with the Secretary-Treasurer of the federation 
with which it is affiliated the name and address of a 
representative who is authorized to receive all com- 
plaints of violation of this Agreement. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of each federation shall transmit such 
names and addresses to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
other contracting federation, who shall make distribu- 
tion of such information to each of the unions sig- 
natory hereto affiliated with his federation. If any 
party shall fail to comply with this provision, the 
President of that organization shall be deemed to be 
such representative. 

5. Each of the parties hereto agrees to settle all 
disputes which may arise in connection with this 
Agreement in accordance with the following pro- 
cedure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which claims that any 
other union a party hereto (including any local of such 
a union) which is affiliated with the other federation 
has violated the provisions of this Agreement shall 
immediately notify in writing the representative of 
the union complained against designated in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of this Agreement, and shall 
also notify the Secretary-Treasurer of the federation 
with which that union is affiliated. 

(b) The authorized representatives of the unions 
involved shall make every effort to settle the dispute. 

(c) In the event the dispute is not settled within 15 
days after the mailing of the notification provided for 
in paragraph (a), the Secretary-Treasurers of the fed- 
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erations, or their designated representatives, shall 
meet to attempt to achieve compliance with this 
Agreement. 

(d) In the event that the authorized representa- 
tives of the unions involved are unable to settle the 
dispute within 15 days after the mailing of the notifi- 
cation provided for in paragraph (a), either union or 
the Secretary-Treasurer of either federation may, not 
earlier than 5 days thereafter, submit the dispute to 
the Impartial Umpire herein provided for. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph, the Impartial 
Umpire shall have jurisdiction only to determine 
whether the acts complained of constitute a violation 
of this Agreement. 

(f) A complaining union may withdraw its com- 
plaint of violation of this Agreement at any time 
prior to decision by the Impartial Umpire, in which 
event the pending proceeding shall terminate. 

6. The parties hereto agree that the Impartial Um- 
pire under this Agreement shall be jointly appointed 
by the President of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Impartial Umpire shall decide any 
case referred to him within 30 days unless an extension 
of time is agreed to by the parties to the dispute 
or is requested by the Umpire and agreed to by the 
parties. The decision of the Impartial Umpire in any 
case referred or submitted to him under the terms of 
this Agreement shall be final and binding. 

7. Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees that, 
in any case in which it is found that it, or any of its 
locals, has violated the provisions of this Agreement, it 
will cease such violation and will not, directly or in- 
directly, during the term of this Agreement, represent 
or seek to represent the employes involved, and that 
it will, in addition, take the following remedial action 
upon request of the complaining union: 

(a) Any petition for representation rights filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board, or any other 
appropriate federal or state agency, will be immediate- 
ly withdrawn. 

(b) Any claims for recognition which may have 
been submitted to the employer will be withdrawn im- 


mediately. 

8. Each union signatory hereto agrees to be bound 
by the provisions of this Agreement with respect only 
to such unions affiliated with the other federation as 
are then signatory hereto or which may thereafter be- 
come signatory hereto. The parties further agree that 
any party to this Agreement to whom they are so 
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bound shall have the right to institute such actions 
or proceedings as may be necessary to compel compli- 
ance with the terms of this Agreement only after ex- 
hausting all of the steps provided herein. 

9. (a) The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations agree that this 
Agreement will be submitted for approval to their re- 
spective conventions next forthcoming. 

(b) All of the parties signatory hereto agree that 
this Agreement shall not become effective unless 
both of such conventions approve the Agreement and 
that, if so approved, the Agreement shall then become 
effective on January 1, 1954, as to all parties then 
signatory to it; the Agreement shall become effective 
with the respect to parties who become signatories 
to it subsequent to January 1, 1954, on the date of 
their signature. 

(c) This Agreement shall not apply to disputes in 
which representation proceedings are pending before 
the National Labor Relations Board, or other ap- 
propriate federal or state agency, on January 1, 1954, 
and so long as such proceedings are pending. Both 
organizations will exercise their best efforts in the in- 
terim, to minimize such disputes. 

10. This Agreement shali expire on December 31, 
1955. 

11. This Agreement, and its faithful observance is 
the first and essential step toward the achievement 
of organic unity between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
a goal to which both organizations wholeheartedly 
subscribe. It is the intention of both parties to con- 
tinue their joint meetings in the endeavor to achieve 
this objective. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto by 
the authorized representatives have hereunder set 
their hands and seals. 

[Seal] (Place for signature) 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

[Seal] (Place for signature) 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


As I indicated earlier in this Report, the help and 
cooperation of the CIO “team” has been a source of 
deep and continuing gratification. The Executive 
Officers, Executive Committee and the Executive 
Board, as well as the members of the headquarters and 
field staff, have my deep thanks and appreciation. 
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Early in 1953, with the advice and cooperation of 
the Executive Committee and the Executive Board, 
we adopted changes in the CIO Committee structure. 
This was done to share the heavy burden of the work 
among the officers of the CIO and to produce results 
of maximum effectiveness. 


These Committees, with their Chairmen, follow: 

Civil Rights: James B. Carey, Chairman. 

Community Services: Joseph A, Beirne, Chairman 

Economic Policy: Emil Rieve, Chairman 

Finance: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: Otis Brubaker, Chairman 

Housing: James G. Thimmes, Chairman 

International and Latin American Affairs: Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Chairman 


Legislative: Walter P. Reuther, Chairman 

Maritime: Joseph Curran, Chairman 

Organizing Policy, General Organizing, Southern Or- 
ganizing: John V., Riffe, Chairman 

Political Action Committee: Walter P. Reuther, 
Chairman; Jack Kroll, Director 

Philip Murray Memorial: Emil Rieve, Chairman 

Union Label: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman 

Resources and Regional Development: O. A. Knight, 
Chairman 

Safety and Occupational Health: Michael J. Quill, 
Chairman 

Social Security: Joseph Curran, Chairman 

Veterans: L. S. Buckmaster, Chairman 

The headquarters Departments have also functioned 
with great effectiveness: 

The Organization and Industrial Union Council De- 
partment, headed by Executive Vice President John V. 
Riffe, with R. J. Thomas, Oral Garrison and Carl Mc- 
Peak as his assistants; the Legal Department, headed 
by Arthur J. Goldberg; the Education and Research 
Department, headed by Stanley Ruttenberg; the In- 
ternational Affairs Department, headed by Michael 
Ross; the Publicity Department, headed by Henry C. 
Fleisher; the Accounting Department, headed by 
Harold H. Jack, who replaced Mr. Leo F. Tearney, 
upon the latter’s retirement after many years of faith- 
ful service. 

To help coordinate the work of the CIO National 
Headquarters, your President has, during the course 
of the past year, appointed two Assistants: Robert 
Oliver, who was on leave of absence as Texas CIO 
Regional Director to serve as Labor Advisor of the 
Mutual Security Administration, and Victor G. 
Reuther, for several years Director of the CIO’s Eu- 
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ropean office in Paris. Richard Leonard has been ap- 
pointed staff assistant for special field assignments, 

Mr. Oliver, in addition to his other assignments, 
serves as Coordinator of Legislative Activities. Dur- 
ing the course of the year, Nathan Cowan and William 
Lavelle, Director and Assistant Director, respectively, 
of the Legislative Department, resigned from their 
CIO posts to accept appointments with their own 
union, the United Steelworkers of America. This 
great service over a number of years to the legislative 
work of the CIO: is recognized and appreciated. 

Thomas P. Moran has been named Superintendent of 
the headquarters building. 

The reports submitted to the President by the vari- 
ous Departments and standing Committees of the Na- 
tional CIO are printed on the pages that follow. 

Respectfully submitted, 


President. 


November 1953 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


To the men of the Department of Organization and 
the Department of Councils, the death of our be- 
loved leader, Allan S. Haywood, so soon after the 
passing of President Philip Murray, was felt as a 
tragic personal loss, above and beyond the considera- 
tion of his tremendous contribution to our organi- 
zation. His gay spirit and fiery quest for justice, 
his humor and understanding of human problems that 
beset workers and their representatives, gave to all 
his staff, as well as to all in our union, a feeling 
of deep friendship and a true sense of brotherhood 
expressed through our day to day working contact. 

This report, in a true sense, is intended to carry on 
the spirit of work so nobly launched by Brother Hay- 
wood, and is intended in all humility to give evidence 
of the strength with which our founding leaders built 
our union—so that we may carry on. 


Historic Reorganization 


In a series of deliberations begun early in April 
the Executive Officers and Committees of CIO under- 
took an historic reorganization of our operating struc- 
ture. 

Proposals were submitted by the President and the 
Executive Vice President to bring our organizational 
and field administrative activities into conformity with 
our needs, and the decision was made to place these 
proposals in action. 

Seventeen years of enormous growth had seen CIO 
develop from an idea to an organization representing 
the great majority of workers in the basic industrial 
plan of the nation. In achieving maturity, CIO did not 
and has not lessened its mission to continue the work 
of organizing the unorganized. Yet new problems had 
arisen which had to be considered. 

In CIO’s formative years, the upsurge of millions 
of workers who had been previously denied the benefits 
of trade union organization, called for a structure 
that was designed to keep pace with the most urgent 
situations when and where they developed. The 
prime purpose of the staff of CIO as a national 
organization was to give maximum support to workers 
across the nation in the preliminary stages of self- 
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organization. The major centers of industrial activi- 
ty when CIO was conceived, were the Midwest and the 
Northeast. 

As industry moved, spreading out to the West 
Coast, the Southwest and the Southeast, the workers 
of CIO called upon their leadership to offer in these 
new areas the same opportunities for self-organiza- 
tion through which they had profited. In considering 
the special problems of the Southeast, a separate or- 
ganizing committee was developed to plant the roots 
of trade unionism in areas that once were considered 
unorganizable. 

As the structure of CIO grew according to the needs 
of the moment, the responsibilities of CIO grew ac- 
cordingly. The demand for hard-hitting organizational 
activities intensified rather than lessened as CIO grew. 
Yet as CIO achieved organizational goals in area after 
area, an equal demand was placed upon our organiza- 
tion that the gains already made be stabilized in the 
best interests of a long-range and continuing program 
of building our union into the life of our nation. 

By 1952, CIO was operating some 50 state or region- 
al offices manned by a staff of directors whose re- 
sponsibilities were divided between organizational ac- 
tivities and administrative service work. Under the 
direction of these directors, some 250 field representa- 
tives were assigned to projects of both an organization- 
al and service nature. Such offices and staffs were 
developed according to the growth pattern of our or- 
ganization and as our organization continued to move 
forward, it became obvious that the most efficient 
structure was yet to be realized. 

The development of our Industrial Union Councils 
on a state-wide and community basis, was of such 
nature, discussed later in this report, as to demand 
the utmost assistance and coordination through our 
national office. Yet as these burdens were placed 
upon the staff, CIO increased its organizational 
activities. 


Thirteen Regions Created 


Sound policy demanded that we give the utmost 
attention and assistance to the needs of the already 
organized workers while re-emphasizing and strength- 
ening our efforts to make self-organization possible 
for the unorganized. Accordingly, the decision was 
made to divide the country into 13 regions, each region 
to be the responsibility of a CIO Regional Director. His 
duties would require him to assist and service Coun- 
cils and perform such other administrative functions 
as would be necessary to their continued growth. 
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He would also be responsible for carrying on a pro- 
gram to improve public relations for CIO. 

According to the needs of each Regional Director, 
the staff was re-assigned so that he would have at his 
disposal sufficient assistants to adequately perform 
these administrative duties. CIO Regional Directors 
were not to be required to engage in organizational 
activities. 

Organizational activities were to be carried out by 
the International Unions with staff assistants from 
CIO coordinated through the Department of Organi- 
zation. All manpower engaged in administrative func- 
tions was, therefore, allocated to various organization- 
al campaigns of International Unions on the basis of 
their needs. Thus, while a tightly-knit administrative 
structure was established, additional manpower was 
released for organizational efforts. 

At the direction of the President, the Executive 
Vice President undertook a series of meetings across 
the country to outline these premises to the leader- 
ship and staff of CIO. Brother John Riffe had asked 
Brother R. J. Thomas to continue to serve as As- 
sistant Director of Organization. Brother Oral Gar- 
rison, who had served as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
Southern Organizing Committee of CIO, was asked to 
assist the Executive Vice President’s office in mat- 
ters of finance and similar detail. Brother Car] McPeak, 
formerly CIO Regional Director for Texas, was asked 
to assume the position as Assistant Director of Coun- 
cils as is fully discussed in the Councils section of 
this report. 

CIO staff previously had been distributed across the 
country and assigned to the various Directors. The 
staff of the Southern Organizing Committee operated 
under the immediate direction of the National Di- 
rector in charge and was maintained by a separate 
payroll. One of the first basic decisions was to place 
all CIO representatives on a direct CIO payroll. The 
staff and leadership gave full and wholehearted sup- 
port to carrying out the difficult readjustments. 


Redistribution of Staff 


The staff of the Mid-Western Organizing Commit- 
tee was transferred into direct cooperation with the 
International Unions. 

The United Shoe Workers’ separate organizing com- 
mittee under the direction of Brother Walter Harris, 
specifically assigned to the Pennsylvania area and 
sometimes known as the Pennsylvania Organizing 
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Committee, has been maintained intact. It is con- 
tinuing its campaign in the shoe industry. 

The Southern Organizing Committee re-distributed 
its staff among the International Unions. Brother 
Lorne Nelles, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
formerly Assistant Director of the Southern Organ- 
izing Committee, accepted the post of Director of 
that group and is coordinating the organizational ac- 
tivities of the various International Unions in the 
Southeast. 

During the year, organizers were assigned to assist 
the following Unions: 

Auto Workers, Barbers & Beauticians, Brewery 
Workers, Furniture Workers, Gas-Coke Workers, Gov- 
ernment & Civic Workers, Glass Workers, IUE, 
ICFTU, Insurance & Allied Workers, Newspaper Guild, 
Optical Workers, PAC, Paper Workers, Playthings & 
Novelties Workers, Railroad Workers, Rubber Work- 
ers, Shipyard Workers, Shoe Workers, Steelworkers, 
Stone Workers, CWA, Textile Workers, Utility Work- 
ers, Woodworkers. 

Fourteen representatives are assigned to the Na- 
tional office (including the assistants to the Executive 
Vice President) and to special projects when such 
action is necessary. The states of California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, and Arizona have one representative 
assigned as an Assistant Organizing Director with 
a staff of six field representatives. In Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho a representative has been assigned 
as Assistant Organizing Director with a staff of three 
field representatives. 

To maintain the maximum degree of mobility, some 
eight or nine staff representatives have not yet been 
given permanent assignments and are being used as 
emergencies develop. 


Regional Directors Named 


The Executive Vice President had the pleasure of 
appointing the following representatives of CIO to 
serve as Regional Directors: 























Region I Hugh Thompson 
Region II Michael Mann 
Region III George Craig 
Regie TV) asec Paul R. Christopher 
Hes Vo... Charles H. Gillman 
Region VI George DeNucci 
Region VII August Scholle 
Region VIII Frank Cronin 
Region IX Robert Davidson 
Region X Delmond Garst 
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por RE. 2 SEEie ele een Robert W. Starnes 
Region XII Franz E. Daniel 
Region XIII Timothy Flynn 








Staff assigned to regions is presently as follows: 
Region I 
Region II 
Region III 
Region IV 
Region V 
Region VI 
Region VII 
Region VIII 
Region IX 
Region X 
Region XI 
Region XII 
Region XIII 
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Puerto Rico 
Panama 





Indications based on field reports are that the new 
organizational structure is beginning to take hold 
and that many benefits based on the assignment of 
clearcut responsibilities, established through the re- 
organization, will be achieved in the very near future. 
It is the function of the entire staff to create an 
atmosphere in which CIO can best organize the un- 
organized, maintain the good will and appreciation of 
the communities in which organizations already ex- 
ists, and broaden the base of realization upon the 
part of the general public of the enormous stake 
it has in the advancement of labor’s cause. 

At the time of the reorganization, CIO had already 
made a proud record of bringing industrial trade 
unionism to the unorganized. The fiscal year of July 
1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 saw CIO Unions participating 
in 2,141 elections in which 464,451 employes were 
eligible to vote. Of these elections, CIO Unions won 
1,114, representing 217,165 employes. The reports 
of the International Unions, which follow, indicate 
the advances beyond mere numerical strength which 
have been made by CIO. 


Reports from Internationals 


AUTO WORKERS: The UAW-CIO has continued to 
enjoy a remarkable growth of membership as a re- 
sult of its wide-spread organization activities. Two 
years ago, at the 1951 Annual Convention of the UAW- 
CIO, the delegates voted to adjust the dues to $2.50 
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per month, thus for the first time in many years pro- 
viding much-needed funds for the International Union 
to broaden the scope of its organizational effort. 

Following that Convention, the organizational staff 
was substantially increased. As a result, the Officers 
and International Executive Board of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America have been able to maintain a hard- 
hitting organizational program. For the period of 
September 1, 1952 to August 31, 1953, the UAW-CIO 
has participated in approximately 300 NLRB repre- 
sentation elections. Of this number, 172 elections were 
won by the UAW-CIO, thus establishing its bargaining 
rights in that number of plants. 

At the time these elections were won, about 40,750 
workers were eligible to participate. Many of these 
plants, of course, were newly constructed facilities and 
when full production is reached, the employment figure 
will be consideraby higher than at the time the elec- 
tions were held. A reasonable estimate would be 
that, as a result of this organizational effort in the 
winning of these elections, the membership of the 
UAW-CIO should reach a maximum of better than an 
additional 70,000 dues-paying members when full pro- 
duction is reached in these plants. 

Many of the shops organized were tool and die 
shops and small machine shops that are engaged in 
the manufacture of parts of various types for the 
automotive, aircraft and agricultural implement in- 
dustries. Some of the larger plants, however, were 
facilities constructed by the prime producers of the 
automobile and aircraft industries who are expand- 
ing their facilities into new geographical areas. 

The UAW-CIO has fortunately been able to keep 
pace with the expansion of the industries over which 
it holds jurisdiction as it relates to successfully or- 
ganizing new plants of the major automobile pro- 
ducers. Many new facilities have been established by 
the Ford Motor Company in many areas, as well as 
by General Motors, Chrysler, Studebaker and other 
independents, and also parts manufacturers of the 
industry. 

During the past two years, the UAW-CIO has en- 
joyed a spectacular growth in membership, a very 
substantial portion of which is due to successful or- 
ganizational work. Between the April 1951 National 
Convention of the UAW-CIO, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the UAW-CIO National Convention of 1953 held 
in Atlantic City, the UAW-CIO was able to report 
the winning of not less than 620 National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation elections. 
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Thus in less than two years, approximately 140,000 
additional workers were brought under the protection 
of the Union. A conservative estimate of the addition- 
al membership to our Union when these 620 plants 
are in full production would be over 200,000 new 
members. 

Further, it is of interest to note that in the period 
between UAW-CIO Conventions of April 1951 and 
March 1953 the UAW-CIO participated in 974 NLRB 
elections. UAW-CIO won 620 of these elections during 
that period. 

Emphasis in recent years has been especially placed 
on what we term “runaway plants” established in low- 
wage areas by companies already under contract to 
UAW-CIO but which are endeavoring to destroy the 
wage standards and the hard-won gains of the Union 
in its organized plants. 

Secondly, a great deal of emphasis has also been 
placed on unorganized competitive plants which con- 
stitute an immediate threat to the jobs of our mem- 
bers. By competitive plants we, of course, mean 
plants that have remained unorganized and have thus 
profited by lower wage rates and substandard working 
conditions compared with those enjoyed by UAW-CIO 
members. 

Third, every effort has been made to organize the 
unorganized plants of companies with which we al- 
ready have contracts; and 

Fourth, organization has been attempted of those 
other unorganized plants which generally fall within 
the jurisdiction of the UAW-CIO. Plants have been 
given priority on the “must” list of the organizational 
drives in the order above listed. 


BARBERS: In spite of limited resources in both 
finances and manpower, the CIO Barbers and Beauty 
Culturists Union solidified its membership as of its 
last Convention and has organized three new locals 
in Mansfield, Ohio; New Bedford, Massachusetts; and 
Watkins County, Alabama. 

In 21 states, the CIO Barbers Union now has 45 
locals. 


BREWERY WORKERS: In the period from Septem- 
ber 1, 1952 through August 31, 1953, CIO Brewery 
Workers participated in 45 representation elections 
and won 31 of these. Gains in membership from these 
elections in the United States were 1312 workers. 
Gains in membership in Canada were 1191 workers. 
Through the consolidation of four LIU locals, an ad- 
ditional 2144 workers joined the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distil- 


lery Workers, CIO. 
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BROADCAST EMPLOYES: In the United States 
gains are reflected in a broadened scope of contractual 
relations throughout the radio, television and film 
industry from coast to coast. The National Association 
of Broadcast Employes and Technicians has been suc- 
cessful in organizing some 20 new television stations 
and has brought under union contract some 500 
heretofore unorganized employes of these stations. 


Exploration of the film industry has continued and 
a survey is being made to ascertain the best possible 
ways and means to broaden representation in this 
field. During the year, some 25 film employes at the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation in Buffalo were organ- 
ized and NABET is presently engaged in organizing 
activities among the 200 film employes of General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler Motor Companies. Similar 
activity is going on in California at the North Ameri- 
can Aviation Douglas and Consolidated Aircraft Com- 
panies. 

The greatest numerical gain was accomplished with 
the organization of the workers of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and resulted in giving 
NABET its third nationwide contract. The initial or- 
ganizing success at CBC involves 500 engineers and 
technicians. Discussions are underway, under which if 
successful, would bring 950 office and clerical em- 
ployes of CBC into NABET. Additionally, in Canada, 
NABET has successfully organized and is presently 
negotiating for 200 employes of four privately-owned 
radio stations. 

NABET has pioneered in Canada for there previous- 
ly had never been any union organizations among the 
employes of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
or of the 126 privately-owned radio stations there. 
NABET thus has succeeded admirably in organizing 
the unorganized in Canada in its first year of oper- 
ation and hopes to be able to report even greater 
gains at this time next year. NABET states that 
its success both in Canada and the United States 
could not have been achieved without the interest 
and support of the affiliated unions of the CIO and 
the CCL (Canadian Congress of Labour). 


CLOTHING WORKERS: Since the last CIO Con- 
vention, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca has won major gains for its members in the estab- 
lished branches of the men’s apparel industries and has 
gone forward on the organizing front. 

Last May, 150,000 men’s clothing workers won a 
wage increase of 12% cents an hour, with an addi- 
tional employer contribution to the industry-wide 
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social welfare fund for the purpose of providing hos- 
pitalization for the wives and dependent children of 
Amalgamated members. Vacation and holiday pro- 
visions were also improved. At the same time, agree- 
ment was reached for an over-all 10-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for some 100,000 members in the shirt 
and cotton garment industries, as well as additional 
insurance contributions for hospitalization for de- 
pendents and a stronger holiday provision. Amal- 
gamated members in other industrial branches have 
also won wage increases since the last CIO Conven- 
tion. 

One new Joint Board and 24 new Local Unions 
have been chartered since September 1, 1952. Ten 
NLRB elections were won, and initial contracts with 
firms employing almost 10,000 workers in 43 plants 
were concluded. These agreements bring to these 
workers the protection and benefits of the standard 
Amalgamated contracts. 


The union label drive continues to be a powerful 
weapon in the campaign against the few remaining 
non-union clothing manufacturers. A widespread dis- 
tribution of leaflets among non-union firms in all 
branches, announcing the wage increases and the other 
gains of last spring, has met with substantially in- 
creased interest in organizing, particularly in the 
South. 


The two Amalgamated medical centers for the 
clothing workers in New York and Philadelphia have 
been serving the members’ health needs for several 
years. Ground has been broken for a third health 
center for New York’s 20,000 laundry workers. The 
Union has maintained its active interest in communi- 
ty affairs and foreign reconstruction as well as in polit- 
ical and legislative issues. The two Amalgamated 
Banks remain outstanding in the labor banking field, 
and the Amalgamated housing projects continue to rep- 
resent the best standards of cooperative housing. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., established 
in 1947 as a living memorial to the late Sidney Hillman, 
has continued to award its now widely recognized 
prizes for meritorious service and to make its con- 
tributions and grants-in-aid in the areas of labor-man- 
agement relations, race relations, scientific research, 
and world peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS: The Communica- 
tions Workers of America continues to be the world’s 
largest communications union. Membership is present- 
ly at the highest point in the union’s history, having 
increased during the past year by 20,000. Most of this 
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increase was obtained by recruitment in present bar- 
gaining units within the Union. 

The past year has seen significant tests of the CWA 
Defense Fund which, after a year of operation, has as- 
sets in excess of $1 million. With the aid of the fund, 
a major strike of 7000 CWA members against the 
Western Electric Company at the North Carolina 
plants of the firm was settled with a significant vic- 
tory. 

The fund was also used to bolster a long and mil- 
itant strike of 7000 CWA members against the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Company. Another strike, in- 
volving over 50,000 CWA members, was called against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company and was 
settled with significant gains after ten days. 

The 1953 Convention of CWA adopted a resolution 
which called for continuous and expanded work to 
build the membership of the Union and which also 
mandated its officers to provide the maximum pos- 
sible resources for this task. This resolution gave 
thanks to the national CIO for aid and assistance be- 
ing rendered in this vital task. 

Within the past months, organizing activity has been 
greatly expanded. Major campaigns have begun in 
New York State, in New Jersey, within the Western 
Electric Company’s plants and in Canada. Plans are also 
being completed to extend the work of recruiting into 
membership those union-eligible workers in present 
bargaining units who are not yet members of CWA. 
This work should result in significant gains in union 
membership within the next year. 

CWA last year beat back major raids of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL). It 
defeated an IBEW raid upon its bargaining unit at the 
Haverhill-Lawrence (Mass.) plants of the Western 
Electric Company and forced IBEW to retire from at- 
tempted raids upon CWA at the North Carolina plants 
of that firm. CWA also won representation rights at 
the newly opened Duluth plant of the Western Electric 
Company, defeating IBEW there. 

The Union further repelled by a decisive 2 to 1 
majority an attempted IBEW raid upon the bargain- 
ing unit, consisting of 11,000 traffic department work- 
ers, at the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. CWA 
also won bargaining rights among employes of the 
northern area of the large General Telephone Com- 
pany of Kentucky, wiping out an independent union 
in this latter case. 

CWA is continuing to push its programs of legisla- 
tive and political action, in cooperation with the na- 
tional CIO. It has begun its 1953 PAC drive and is 
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working toward the objective of a more liberal Con- 
gress in the 1954 elections. 

As this report is written, the union has successfully 
completed contract negotiations for 1953 with major 
Bell System companies. These negotiations have re- 
sulted, despite the determined resistance of the em- 
ployers, in the negotiation of a new round of wage 
increases for the nation’s telephone workers. 

CWA has taken a determined position in favor of 
labor unity and its Executive Board has been em- 
powered by its Seventh Annual Convention to have 
the CWA President sign, on behalf of the Union, the 
final no-raid pact proposed for adoption by the Con- 
vention of the national CIO. 

The Union also by Convention action has urged 
that Congress authorize the building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a national shrine to the memory of the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. A resolution calling 
for the establishment of a Congressional Commission 
for this purpose has been introduced in the Senate on 
behalf of CWA by Senator Herbert H. Lehman (D. 
IN. X.0; 

The Seventh Annual Convention of CWA-CIO, held 
in June, mandated the further streamlining of union 
structure so that all administrative units shall, with 
the convening of the Eighth Annual Convention, be 
by geographic district. This will eliminate the two 
present national districts within the Union. 

In another reorganization, all organizing activity 
within CWA, both the building of membership strength 
in present bargaining units and new organizing proj- 
ects, have been placed under direction of a single 
vice president. Concurrent with this change, steps 
have been taken to strengthen and enlarge the Or- 
ganizing Department so that new intensive work 
may be carried forward with the greatest possible 
success. 

To further strengthen union administration, a vice 
president has been placed in charge of over-all union 
administrative functioning. 

All re-organization has as its objective the intensi- 
fication of union activity, more uniform operation and 
a more efficient union administration. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: The eventful year since 
the IUE-CIO’s Fourth Convention has been a period 
highlighted by brilliant organizational successes and, 
at the same time, steady progress in the field of con- 
tractual advances. 

In every area of trade union life—in membership 
growth, in wage gains, in union finances, in political 
and legislative work, in civil rights activities, and 
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in services provided to Districts and Locals—pro- 
grams of the Internatonal Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO, have continued a swift 
pace of expansion and intensification. 


Approaching the end of its fourth year, the IUE-CIO 
has greatly increased its preeminence as the largest 
union by far in the electrical, radio and machine 
manufacturing industry. 


The International Officers are confident, on the 
basis of past and potential growth, that by the time 
the IUE-CIO completes its fourth year, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1953, it will represent 400,000 men and women 
in the industry. It is now apparent that not since the 
early drives of the CIO in 1937 and 1938 has Ameri- 
can labor history recorded any union growth as rapid 
and spectacular as IUE-CIO’s. Im less than four 
years the IUE-CIO has become a major institution 
in American trade unionism. 

One prominent fact stands out above all others in 
the IUE-CIO’s four-year history. As the IUE-CIO 
was chartered on November 2, 1949, CIO President 
Philip Murray imposed on the new International 
Union three solemn obligations: First, to organize 
the unorganized; second, to eradicate the Communist- 
controlled United Electrical Workers from our highly 
sensitive defense industry; and third, to advance the 
economic, social and political welfare of all workers 
within the Union’s jurisdiction. 

As the IUE-CIO opened its Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion, the record of accomplishment proved that major 
steps had been taken to fulfill all three obligations. 

Tens of thousands of workers in the industry, left 
unorganized by UE and the craft groups, 
have been brought into the American labor move- 
ment under the banner of IUE-CIO. The International 
Union can take special gratification in the IUE-CIO’s 
success over the past year in organizing new and 
previously unorganized plants, particularly in the 
South and Middle Atlantic areas. Conspicuous among 
these successes were major election victories in the 
General Electric and DuMont chains. Seven election 
triumphs were recorded in GE, including the huge new 
Louisville plant scheduled to be one of the world’s 
largest, and new installations in Anniston, Alabama, 
and Linton, Indiana. In the previously unorganized 
DuMont chain, the IUE-CIO won five plants covering 
4000 workers in a single NLRB election. 

The task of organizing the unorganized was given 
fresh impetus during the year not only by intensified 
campaigns in the South, far West and Canada, but 
also as a result of closer working relations with the 
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national CIO headquarters and the national CIO’s 
field staff. 

A total of 71 NLRB election victories were chalked 
up by the IUE-CIO in the period since the last Con- 
vention, and a number of other locals affiliated with 
IUE-CIO without the necessity of an NLRB ballot. 

The IUE-CIO continued its pace-setting contract 
and economic gains during the past year. Reviewing 
total package gains over the past four years, it was 
found that the IUE-CIO has won packages of 51 cents 
in General Motors, 50% cents in Westinghouse and 
50.01 cents in General Electric. Package advances in 
independent companies ranged as high as 68 cents 
for the same period. For the 19 months between Jan- 
uary 1, 1952 and July 31, 1953, the IUE-CIO package 
gains went as high as 36% cents an hour. 

In pensions, insurance, severance pay, vacations, 
holidays and other benefits, the IUE-CIO continued to 
set the pioneering pace for its industry during the 
past year. 

Organizational expansion was also characterized by 
the growth of virtually all IUE-CIO Conference Boards 
and Councils. Typical of the membership expansion of 
all IUE-CIO District organizations was the addition of 
seven new locals in District 5 (Canada) with more 
than 3000 new members. Election victories in the South 
brought new thousands of members to Districts 1 
and 7. 


FURNITURE WORKERS: In the year since the 
1952 Report, the United Furniture Workers of Ameri- 
ca, CIO, has won recognition in 37 plants in which 
about 6000 workers are employed. As a result of these 
successful organizational activities, several thousand 
members were added to the rolls and a number of 
new local unions were chartered. 

The end of arbitrary and restrictive wage con- 
trols has meant that UFWA local unions have been 
able to win much more substantial wage increases 
through militant economic action. In addition, con- 
siderable progress has been made in gaining more paid 
holidays and paid vacations, especially in the South 
where, as a result of the Union’s efforts, workers are 
enjoying these benefits for the first time. 

The health, welfare, and insurance coverage pro- 
vided by the UFW Insurance Fund was obtained for 
another 2800 workers—about one-half of them in 
Southern local unions—with the result that, at the 
present time, well over one-half of the Union’s mem- 
bership is covered. The UFW National Pension Fund 
was formally established in 1953—U. S. Treasury 
Department approval having been secured in June 
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1953—and, at the present time, about one-third of the 
Union’s membership is covered by the national, local, 
and plant plans now in existence. 

UFWA-CIO is intensifying its efforts to organize the 
unorganized workers of its industry and to win higher 
wages and better working conditions for all of the 
workers of its industry. It has added a substantial 
number of organizers to its staff, has been carefully 
utilizing the services of organizers assigned to its 
campaigns by the national CIO, whose assistance it 
deeply appreciates, and, in many ways, has been mobi- 
lizing its resources for the big job ahead. 


GAS, COKE & CHEMICAL: In the past year up 
to the present date the United Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers of America have organized 59 plants 
with a total eligible membership of 11,510. Not all 
these members pay dues because, due to recent elec- 
tion wins, contracts are still being negotiated. A 
number of the plants organized are newly constructed 
and in the process of expansion which, from a rough 
estimate, should add an additional 4000 to 5000 mem- 
bers to the Union. 


GLASS WORKERS: Since the last Convention, the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Work- 
ers of America, CIO, has organized 1750 workers into 
new locals and has increased the membership in es- 
tablished locals by an additional 2000 members, thus 
achieving a total organizational gain of 3750 mem- 
bers. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES: The Government and 
Civic Employes Organizing Committee has steadily 
expanded its organization and has matched its in- 
creased membership with a series of economic gains 
during the past year. 

Despite the economic advances, it remains true 
that public employes lag farther and farther behind 
industrial workers in both wage and working con- 
dition standards. 

These lower standards loom as a constant peril 
to the bargaining position of industrial workers. Be- 
cause of this threat, as well as the justice of their 
claims, the government employes have received— 
and gratefully acknowledge—substantial organization- 
al assistance from affiliated organizations of the CIO. 


INSURANCE WORKERS: The Insurance Workers 
of America, a new International Union, joined the 
family of CIO during the past year, climaxing three 
years of steady progress as the Insurance and Al- 
lied Workers Organizing Committee. 
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While the building of a strong and unified organiza- 
tion to a point where it could join other autonomous 
CIO unions on an equal footing constituted most of the 
past year’s activities, new organizational campaigns 
are now underway. 


Two state-wide elections among Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company agents will be held before the 
end of this year. Two more are scheduled for early 
next year. 


In the meantime, the CIO’s newest affiliate has con- 
tinued to act as the industry’s pace-setter wherever 
negotiations are concerned. During the past year, 
agents of the various companies holding CIO con- 
tracts won significant gains during re-opener periods. 


Following adoption of the CIO’s policy of integrating 
Local Industrial Unions into the proper Interna- 
tionals, the IWA-CIO has brought insurance company 
home office workers under its protection as a step 
toward building a strong union for the industry’s 
clerks as well as its agents. 


While the Insurance Workers of America is still a 
young and growing organization, as an International 
Union it expects to continue to bring the advantages of 
organization to the workers of its industry in an 
even more successful fashion than it did as an organ- 
izing committee. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: This union has shown a contin- 
uous increase in membership and is able to report to 
the Convention a gain of 2800 members during the 
last two-year period. Well over three-quarters of our 
membership is now working a 36%-hour week and 
in eight Locals, during our recently negotiated con- 
tracts, we have been able to secure the 35-hour week. 
This includes our large Chicago Local which actually 
established the pattern. 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of America, CIO, 
has continued to make progress in covering its mem- 
bership with a union-run pension plan. There are now 
7000 members in New York under a union-run pension 
plan and 15,000 members in 16 Locals are under a 
a union-run pension plan known as the Inter-Local 
Plan. The Union likewise continues to push for 
health and welfare plans and has 23,000 of the 28,000 
members covered by welfare plans paid for by the 
employer. 


The round of negotiations during the past year 
has produced wage increases in nearly every Local of 
about 16 cents an hour. All contracts have been for 
one year with the exception of those in which the 
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Union succeeded in securing the 35-hour week. In 
these, a two year contract was accepted. 

The Union continued to press for three weeks’ 
vacation after one year and has been successful in 
negotiating this condition for one-third of the mem- 
bership. 

The Officers were able to report to the Conven- 
tion substantial gains in all funds with the exception 
of the Emergency Strike Fund and were successful in 
securing a resolution at the Convention to provide 
a continuing source of income to that fund. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: During the past year, the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association has 
improved and advanced the wage standards and con- 
ditions of employment of its membership. 

Basic wage increases were gained for licensed en- 
gineers employed by the dry cargo, tanker and col- 
lier operators on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts 
in the negotiation of new contracts, and increased 
contributions to industry-wide pension and welfare 
plans were secured. Organizational gains were also 
made in the Western and Southern Rivers and Great 
Lakes Districts in the renegotiation of existing con- 
tracts and there was some organization of new com- 
panies in those areas. 

The National MEBA has been successful in nego- 
tiating contracts with new steamship companies on 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts established 
during the past year. 

The Convention of the Union in May approved 
plans for an organizing drive to be made among 
the unorganized companies in the industry. National 
organizational representatives have been appointed 
and are now working in the North Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast areas. 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: The In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America, CIO, has continued to make consistent and 
substantial progress on the organizing and collective 
bargaining fronts. 

During the past year, IUMSWA-CIO has won bar- 
gaining rights at 19 plants, bringing union benefits to 
several thousand additional shipyard workers. 

Despite a severe recession in the feast-and-famine 
shipbuilding industry, every IUMSWA agreement re- 
opened for wage review or renegotiated has been 
signed with impressive advances. Higher pay, increased 
pension, hospitalization and surgical privileges, im- 
provements in working conditions, extended paid vaca- 
tions and holidays, call-in and severance pay, as well 
as other numerous benefits have been incorporated 
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in the contracts. Since January 1951 to date, 
IUMSWA has written a total minimum of 50 cents an 
hour increases into its pacts. 


Political action and participation in community 
services has continued to be an important union ac- 
tivity. IUMSWA’s president was elected mayor of the 
City of Hoboken, New Jersey, in a tumultuous cam- 
paign against the opposition of an entrenched political 
machine. A number of union members won seats in 
state legislatures. Others hold posts on various city 
councils. 

An increased number of city and regional com- 
munity organizations have recognized the valuable 
contributions of Locals, and have appointed or elected 
Union spokesmen to their boards and governing bodies. 


MARITIME UNION: The National Maritime Union, 
CIO, has maintained its pace in securing higher wages 
and better conditions for its 45,000 members. 

On deep sea, two general wage increases were ob- 
tained in the past year. One raised monthly base 
pay and overtime rates from 5 percent to 15 percent. 
A second, in June of this year, on the heels of a four- 
day work stoppage when the existing contracts ex- 
pired, won increases of 2 percent, 4 percent, and 6 
percent for various shipboard ratings. In addition, 
many rates for individual ratings for special jobs 
were lifted to establish equality on all coasts. 

The union’s rotary hiring hall was strengthened, 
and the number of ratings which the companies are 
free to hire outside was reduced. Subsistence while 
being transported to or from a vessel was raised from 
$4.25 a day to $6. Maintenance and cure benefits, 
required by maritime law for seamen who become ill 
or injured in the service of the vessel, may not now be 
denied because a seaman has started civil suit for 
damages. Uniform working rules for stewards’ de- 
partment personnel were negotiated for several types 
of ships, including the faster Mariner-type freighters. 

Tanker and collier operators were brought into 
the vacation pool previously applying only to freight 
and passenger vessels. Check-off of union dues on all 
ocean-going vessels was set up. Pension and welfare 
contributions by the ship companies were increased 
from 50 cents to 60 cents a day for every member 
on payroll. The pension and welfare plan was ex- 
tended to provide medical benefits for families of 
members, as well as a retirement system with max- 
imum allowances to members leaving the sea at 65 
with 20 years’ service. The bonuses for entering war- 
hazardous waters were maintained. 

Gains of a similar nature were made on the Great 
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Lakes, on the Mississippi River system, and on harbor 
craft. 

The Union now has deep-sea agreements with 75 
passenger and freighter companies, 36 tanker oper- 
ators, and 5 collier concerns, totaling 746 vessels and 
covering an estimated total of 28,785 jobs. Great Lakes 
bulk carrier, tanker, and carferry companies under 
agreement number 15, river companies 31, and harbor 
companies 7, accounting for more than 3000 additional 
opportunities for employment under ever-rising con- 
ditions. 

NEWSPAPER GUILD: Membership reached an all 
time high in 1953, and on July 1 the Union reported 
its sixth straight record-smashing month. Locals in 
Baltimore, Elizabeth, Denver, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Pueblo, Sacramento, Scranton and New 
York achieved new membership marks. Locals in Ak- 
ron, Grand Rapids, Greensboro, Knoxville, Newburgh- 
Beacon, Ottawa, San Jose, Sheboygan and Toronto 
held their membership gains at all-time highs. The 
Guild has conducted active organizing campaigns to 
achieve greater representation throughout the coun- 
try. The American Newspaper Guild has been firm in 
its policy of seeking the broadest possible jurisdiction. 

This year, as in 1933, the Guild recognizes that it 
faces a number of weighty problems. The problems 
are basically the same as when Heywood Broun helped 
give birth to the newspaper workers union. There 
remain thousands of unorganized newspaper workers 
whose low wages and substandard working conditions 
menace the standards that all have worked so hard to 
establish. The Guild has grown during its 20-year span 
to become an important member of a responsible and 
democratic labor movement in this country. It will 
marshal all of the strength it has built up during its 
lifetime and move forward swiftly to meet and defeat 
problems as they may arise. 


OILWORKERS: During the year ending July 1,1953, 
the Oil Workers International Union participated in 
107 NLRB elections, winning 60 and losing 47. The 
potential membership in units won is 3544. The total 
votes cast for OWIU in 107 elections was 3185 while 
competing unions received 1933, and 1344 votes were 
cast for no union. 

Although their record in elections percentage-wise 
has been relatively good, the Oil Workers, like many 
other unions, have felt the effects in NLRB elections 
of a more general use of the “free speech” and other 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act since the change in 
the national Administration. 

The “Union Builder Program,” which is a pro- 
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gram that awards prizes to individual rank and file 
members for bringing new members into the Union 
and closing ranks, was responsible for adding to 
OWIU membership approximately 11,000 members. 

The new members brought into the Union by the 
Union Builder Program and the members in new 
units won by OWIU brought a net gain in member- 
ship, after deducting shrinkage from plant shut-downs, 
curtailments, quits, layoffs, etc., of 4146. This amounts 
to a 4.6 percent gain in membership since the last 
Convention. 

The oil industry carried a substantial backlog of 
manpower until the end of the Korean episode was in 
sight and a new Administration had gone into office 
in Washington. A general tightening up and curtail- 
ment of manpower is in progress throughout the 
industry. 

At the present time the OWIU organizing staff is 
concentrating on 30 key projects with a potentiality 
of 16,696 members. In addition, part of the staff is 
assigned to 17 major close-the-ranks projects. 

OWIU has continued to work with the coalition of 
unions in the oil industry, developing for OWIU literal- 
ly hundreds of friends in the independent unions. In 
addition, it has impressed on thousands of the na- 
tion’s oil workers the advantages of nationwide co- 
operation in bargaining. 

The bargaining strength of the Union has been 
strengthened enormously through the coalition. It 
has sought to demonstrate in a friendly way to in- 
dependent unions through the coalition the value 
of united action. OWIU has made clear to them that 
it favors one big union in the oil industry, but mean- 
while it has played a straight game with the other 
unions. OWIU has not attempted to disrupt or raid 
their organizations. The potentialities for goodwill in 
this program cannot be over-emphasized. This coopera- 
tive approach will pay dividends to all the men who 
work for wages in the oil industry and to OWIU. 


OPTICAL WORKERS: The United Optical and In- 
strument Workers of America, CIO, has made strides 
in its efforts to see that the wages of its members 
keep pace with the cost of living. 

While not spectacular, the achievements of ie 
International Union have been steady, with progress 
being made all along the line. 

Substantial progress has been made in this Union’s 
efforts to bring the office workers of the optical in- 
dustry into the organization. 

The last year saw the full brunt of the Taft-Hartley 
Law used against the Optical Workers Union. 
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State courts, particularly in Kansas City, Missouri, 
issued restraining orders and when these matters 
were appealed to the federal courts they were re- 
manded back to the state courts where injunctions 
were issued. 

No labor organization can stand up long under the 
viciousness of Taft-Hartley and state court coopera- 
tion with anti-union employers. 

The fight against the Union is of course, being led 
by the big firms of the optical and instrument industry. 
American Optical Company with headquarters at 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, is the biggest company 
in this field. American Optical cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be termed favorable to the Union 
or any other union for that matter. 

The chief culprit in the fight to destroy the Union 
has been the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS: The United Packing- 
house Workers of America is again in a position to re- 
port continued progress organizationally, contractually 
and program-wise. 

Organizationally, in the United States alone as a re- 
sult of participation in 51 elections, the Union’s mem- 
bership has increased by 8000. This figure is a 33% 
percent increase over the 1952 membership gain, and 
an even greater increase is looked for in the coming 
year. 

The Union has also made significant gains in wages 
and working conditions. Results of last year’s negotia- 
tions included a 4 cents general increase; an additional 
4 cents for women, narrowing the differential from 
9 cents to 5 cents; further reduction in the geographi- 
cal differential; a 40-hour guarantee in holiday weeks; 
the elimination of segregated facilities and signs in 
the plants; time and one-half for Saturday work, 
and the industry’s first pension plan. An important 
feature of the pension plan is that any future in- 
creases in social security benefits cannot be charged 
against it. 

The Union has also just completed a “Don’t Buy” 
campaign against the Cudahy Packing Company. 
With the cooperation of the national CIO the Union 
succeeded in busting this company’s full-scale, anti- 
union attack. 

Cudahy’s attack was aimed at sapping the Union 
down so that current negotiations with the Big Four 
for wages and insurance, possible under the mid-term 
reopener, could be concluded with little or no cost 
to the companies. As this report was written, the 
terms of settlement had yet to be agreed upon but 
consistent with past efforts, the Union’s rank-and-file 
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committees will sign only when they are satisfied that 
what they have negotiated represents a real increase 
in their standard of living. 

During the past year, the UPWA also scored two 
important “firsts” in CIO history—a National Wom- 
en’s Conference and a National Anti-Discrimination 
Conference. The conference delegates set themselves 
to the task of developing a year-round program for 
activating the Union’ 25,000 women members and for 
eliminating all vestiges of discrimination in locals, 
plants, and communities. 

Both these conferences were unusually productive, 
and the Union expects to call similar sessions regularly 
to analyze the work done and develop further plans. 


PAPERWORKERS: Since the CIO Convention of 
1952, 19 new charters have been issued by the United 
Paperworkers of America as a result of organizational 
efforts. 

Organizing remains the focal point of International 
activities. With CIO’s bolstering of UPA organizing 
forces, the Union has divided its total staff into teams 
concentrated upon some of the largest unorganized 
units in the industry. Campaigns now in progress hold 
the potential of implementing the Union’s member- 
ship by more than 20 percent. 

On the collective bargaining front the Union has 
maintained its industry leadership in wages and con- 
tract standards negotiated for CIO Paperworkers in 
all sections of the country. 

The Union’s education activities have concentrated 
upon demonstrating to the membership the relation- 
ship between contract progress and organization of the 
unorganized. As a result, an awakening interest in 
rank and file organizing activity has been noted. Vol- 
unteer Paperworker organizers have been _ instru- 
mental in assisting UPA campaigns as well as cam- 
paigns of other CIO affiliates. 


PLAYTHINGS WORKERS: In spite of difficulties 
and adverse conditions in the industry since January 
1, 1953, some ten plants were organized and 1150 
workers given the benefits of trade union contracts 
with the International Union of Playthings, Jewelry 
and Novelty Workers, CIO. 


RADIO ASSOCIATION: The threat to destroy the 
jobs of ship radio officers and diminish sea safety to 
the detriment of all maritime workers was ended 
by the American Radio Association, CIO, during the 
past year in a series of hard-fought battles. Ship- 
owner attempts to give the communications duties 
previously performed by union radio officers to cap- 
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tains and mates, who could be made to do that work 
without payment through installation of radiotele- 
Phones outside the regular ship radio station were 
balked. Jurisdiction of radio officers over radiotele- 
phone operation and integration of radiophones into 
the ship station is now guaranteed in the Union’s 
contracts with all fleets, dry cargo, passenger, tanker 
and coal collier on all three coasts, as part of the 
settlement reached at the end of the maritime strike 
of June 1953. 

Wage increases totaling over 20 percent on basic 
wages and overtime rates were also won at the time 
this fight for the very life of the maritime radio 
profession was being made. Increased welfare bene- 
fits, extension of the union vacation plan, working 
rules changes that yield increased earnings as well 
as better working and living conditions are among 
fringe benefits won during the past year. 

Organizing efforts have been pressed among new 
companies so that we can now report that ARA-CIO 
has better than 76 percent of the marine radio 
operating jobs under contract. An organizing cam- 
paign among the 10 percent of the radio officers in 
the maritime industry who are in company unions 
resulted in a vote that came just one vote short of 
an absolute majority among Texas Refining Com- 
pany radio officers. As a result of company interference 
on behalf of the company-dominated union through 
firing and intimidation during the run-off election, a 
free ballot was blocked and unfair labor practices 
against the company are now being considered by 
NLRB. 

Lack of positive government policy for construc- 
tion and operation of a healthy American merchant 
marine has resulted in continued shrinkage of mari- 
time employment prospects. Budget-cutting efforts are 
now being directed toward depriving merchant sea- 
men of services that have traditionally been supplied 
by the government throughout all of our nation’s 
history, such as medical care through the Marine 
Hospitals. 

Federal standards of radio and maritime laws are 
being relaxed by the Administration at the bidding of 
big business. Thus the radio officers in the maritime 
industry, regulated by the federal government to a 
greater degree than any other group, are faced with 
the need to fight both the reactionary attacks and the 
lack of a social welfare program by the new Admin- 
istration. 


RAILROAD WORKERS: December of 1952 found 
the CIO rail union reorganizing the activities of the 
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staff following a six-month organizing and election 
campaign on the Pennsylvania Railroad for the machin- 
ist, sheetmetal and blacksmith crafts, which did not re- 
sult in a victory for CIO. 

The staff reorganization was designed primarily to 
provide improved service to the United Railroad Work- 
ers of America locals and a 100 percent enforcement 
of the union shop agrement, which had deteriorated 
because of the staff concentration in the election cam- 
paign. 

At the start of the New Year, the Union was in- 
volved in organizing campaigns at the Washington 
Union Terminal; the Belen (N. M.) ice plant; and in 
defense of bargaining rights in the marine departments 
of the various carriers operating in and around the 
New York Harbor. 

Shortly after the first of the year, URRWA started 
organizing campaigns in Kansas City Terminal; the 
Portland (Ore.) Terminal; and the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Terminal. While these active campaigns were going 
on, the Union was able to cause the AFL and the 
National Mediation Board to believe that it was mak- 
ing progress in a campaign in the Maintenance of 
Way Department of the Sante Fe Railroad, although 
actually it was not conducting a campaign for that 
group. 

The campaign at the Belen ice plant was successful- 
ly completed and resulted in another successful cam- 
paign at the Waynoka (Okla.) ice plant. 

While these ice plants do not come under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, their sole function is to supplement the 
icing requirements of the Santa Fe Railroad. The 
two plants employ about 300 workers. 

For various reasons, the Union discontinued the 
drives at the St. Paul, Portland, and Kansas City 
terminals. 

All during the year the New York waterfront local 
was under attack by the AFL and the Union had to 
defend itself in election campaigns on the Erie, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Central Railroad of New Jersey for 
various groups, such as tug captains, unlicensed deck 
and engine personnel, all of which re-affirmed their de- 
sire to retain their CIO bargaining status. 

During May and June a campaign was conducted on 
the Cornwall Railroad among the Maintenance of 
Equipment Department employes. This is a small 
railroad owned by the Bethlehem Steel Company op- 
erating in and around Lebanon, Pennsylvania. There 
were about 40 employes involved and URRWA won 
the election by a 100 percent vote. 

Following the announcement of this CIO victory, the 
maintenance of way employes of the same company 
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expressed a desire to be represented by the CIO. 
The necessary cards were secured and the required pe- 
tition filed with the National Mediation Board. URRWA 
is now waiting for that agency to order an election 
in this craft. 

During the month of June, URRWA officers held a 
meeting in Topeka, Kansas, to discuss the possibility 
of conducting an election campaign in the Mainte- 
nance of Way Department of the Santa Fe Railroad to 
attempt to regain bargaining rights for this group. 

As heretofore, but one URRWA staff representative 
is servicing this area and the employe volunteer or- 
ganizing group is functioning with his guidance. In this 
group there are about 25 volunteer organizers who 
are devoting full or part time to this campaign. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE: Unquestionably, the 
most important fact in the history of this Interna- 
tional Union during the past year was the death on 
September 3 of President Irving M. Simon, who had 
been designated to this post on December 20, 1948 and 
elected again at the Sixth Convention of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, CIO, in Bos- 
ton in January, 1952. Simon was primarily responsible 
for stabilizing the Union after a series of devastating 
blows, marked by defections of large units and strip- 
ping of jurisdiction, which had left the RWDSU “with- 
ering on the vine.” 

His single-minded devotion to the RWDSU, coupled 
with an intelligence and enthusiasm that would not 
be denied, stemmed the tide of secession and resulted 
in the restoration of the basic jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Union. In addition, spectacular gains, particu- 
larly in the food processing, retail and bakery fields, 
enabled the RWDSU to report an increase in mem- 
bership of nearly 30 percent during his term in of- 
fice. Above all, he imparted to his associates in the 
leadership of the International Union a firm conviction 
that the RWDSU could and would effectively ex- 
ploit the possibilities within its jurisdiction. 

Simon was slated to assume the presidency of a 
new International Union arising out of the merger of 
the RWDSU and the Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers of America. Discussions on this mer- 
ger, effected primarily through the good offices of the 
CIO as well as with its sanction and blessings, are 
still continuing. 

In addition, plans are being formulated to in- 
tegrate local industrial unions assigned to the Inter- 
national Union by action of the CIO. 

During the past year steady advances have been 
recorded. Dairy workers in West Virginia, Ohio and 
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Michigan, bakery workers in New Jersey and Ohio, 
retail and wholesale plants in Indiana, New York and 
New Jersey as well as in the South, food processing 
employes in Michigan and Delaware, as well as im- 
portant additions in New England, have demonstrated 
the vitality of the RWDSU. Crucial gains have also 
been scored in Canada, especially in the dairy and 
bakery fields, as well as in the Shoe Service Division. 

At times, the Union has been compelled to strike 
in order to accomplish its objectives. Walkouts, such 
as those among the Leaf Brands workers in Chicago 
and food processing employes in Delaware, have 
been marked by violence as recalcitrant employers 
utilized every means to hamstring the RWDSU. The 
Union persevered in the face of these obstacles and 
in most instances has received contracts which are 
models in its jurisdiction. 


RUBBER WORKERS: During the past year the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America, CIO, has made a special effort to or- 
ganize the unorganized in industries over which it 
holds jurisdiction. 

Since the past CIO Convention the URCLPWA has 
won 36 NLRB representation elections involving more 
than 6000 employes. In addition, bargaining rights 
were secured in several other plants through con- 
sent recognition on the part of the employer. Since 
many of the above-mentioned elections were held in 
new plants, the working forces in such plants have 
been increased materially since the elections were won. 

Thirty-one new charters were issued by URCLPWA 
during this same period of time. Five bargaining 
units were merged with established Local Unions. 

The actual dues paying membership of URCLPWA 
is today the highest in its history. 

In spite of some increased opposition from employ- 
ers, URCLPWA has not only made the above-described 
organizational gains during the last year, but it has 
continued to make substantial gains on the economic 
front for the benefit of its members. In no instance of 
any consequence has any loss of benefits been sus- 
tained. 

Significant gains have been made in the organiza- 
tion of plants engaged in the manufacture of plastic 
products. This is a new and rapidly expanding field 
with hundreds of small plants springing up over- 
night. 


URCLPWA has established itself on a firm financial 
foundation and it is now engaged in expanding its 
activities in the fields of education, public relations, 
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fair employment practices, research, pensions and in- 
surance and other vital activities. 


SHOE WORKERS: The United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, has won numerous elections in the 
past year and has brought many new members into 
the Union. 

The shoe industry continues its tactics to “run away” 
from organized areas as it has in the past but the 
Shoe Workers’ Union has followed these manufactur- 
ers and has organized many of them, especially in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Maine. 

In Pennsylvania, the USWA has been conducting 
a joint organizational drive with the national CIO. 
Although it has not been successful in bringing in new 
members the Union has nevertheless forced the man- 
ufacturers to pay better wages and grant vacations, 
paid holidays and hospitalization to the workers. These 
benefits, never granted previously until the Shoe 
Workers’ organization went into that area a year ago 
and started its drive, were awarded by the manufactur- 
ers, of course, in order to keep the workers from 
joining the Union. 

The shoe industry is one industry that has to be 
organized and re-organized because of the fact that 
so many manufacturers move from one area to an- 
other. 


STEELWORKERS: The United Steelworkers of 
America lost its great President, Philip Murray, during 
the last year. 

At a special meeting of its International Executive 
Board, held in Pittsburgh immediately following his 
funeral, David J. McDonald, Mr. Murray’s associate 
in the founding of the organization, was unanimously 
designated as Acting President to carry on the affairs 
of the organization and be its chief executive pending 
the regular election of officers to be held in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the International Union. 
This election was held by referendum in February of 
1953 and the results of this election were officially 
announced the following month. 

In the election, David J. McDonald was elected 
to the office of International President for the term 
ending May 31, 1957; I. W. Abel, former Director of 
District 27, was elected International Secretary- 
Treasurer for the same term; and James G. Thimmes 
was reelected International Vice President. 

The Steelworkers Union, under this leadership, 
continued to make substantial progress during the 
past year. This progress in itself is the finest living 
memorial to the memory of Philip Murray. During 
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the past year, 178 new local unions have been char- 
tered, which now gives the Steelworkers more than 
2400 locals in all, with a dues paying membership of 
1,200,000. The Steelworkers Union is a party to 2330 
collective bargaining agreements. Of these agree- 
ments, 96 percent provide for union security, and 94 
percent contain pension and social insurance cover- 
age. 

During the year the union successfully concluded 
collective bargaining agreements in the steel industry, 
providing, in general, for a wage increase of 8% cents 
an hour and for the elimination of Southern differ- 
entials in the basic industry. The total cost of the 
settlement to the industry is approximately 10 cents an 
hour. The present contracts in the basic steel indus- 
try expire on July 1, 1954 and President McDonald 
has announced a meeting of the International Wage 
Policy Committee for Oct. 21-23, 1953, in order to pre- 
pare the way for the 1954 contractual negotiations. 


STONE WORKERS: During the past year the 
United Stone and Allied Products Workers of Ameri- 
ca has won 12 NLRB certification elections and grant- 
ed charters to 11 Local Unions and 1 direct affiliate. 
A new District, Number Five, was established to in- 
clude the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas where nine Local Unions are 
now set up. In negotiations, this International Union 
has succeeded in improving existing insurance and 
pension plans as well as establishing new ones. The 
average wage increases in 1953 ranged from 4 cents 
to 14 cents. 


TEXTILE WORKERS: During the past year TWUA- 
CIO has been faced with three formidable obstacles 
to organizing the unorganized: (1) A continued de- 
pression in the major portions of the industry, re- 
sulting in the closing down or removal of many mills; 
(2) increasing opposition to unionism by employers 
who are using every tactic permitted by the Taft- 
Hartley Law and state anti-labor laws in order to 
fight the growth of the Union; and (3) the efforts 
of a small minority of defeated office seekers to 
split the Union and draw large sections of it into 
the AFL United Textile Workers. 

In spite of all these obstacles, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, has been able to win NLRB 
elections and recognitions in 79 previously unorganized 
textile mills employing 11,000 workers. Our greatest 
proportional success has been in Canada where an 
important victory in Quebec has given us a foothold 
in that previously strong anti-union area. 
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TWUA-CIO has also fought back against employer 
efforts at wage-cutting, particularly in the economical- 
ly hard-hit woolen industry. Here it is expected that 
another major battle will take place when contracts 
expire in the spring of 1954. Wage gains have been 
scored in other sections of the industry. 


It is a pleasure to report that the efforts to split 
the Union were almost completely unsuccessful, ex- 
cept insofar as they forced TWUA-CIO to devote 
the largest portion of its organizing staff and effort 
to protection against the raids rather than in organ- 
izing the unorganized. TWUA officers and mem- 
bers have expressed gratitude for the assistance given 
by the CIO and its affiliated unions in beating back 
these raids. 

When it became possible to concentrate once more 
on organizing the unorganized, TWUA streamlined its 
staff to be more effective in extending the Union 
despite the opposition of textile employers. As in 
the past the major effort will be in the South, where 
the assistance of the CIO is making possible a wide- 
spread campaign in all areas. It is still too soon to 
indicate how successful this drive will be. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYES: In the past 
year this Union has continued to move forward. The 
United Transport Service Employes of America, CIO, 
was certified as bargaining agent for units at the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company, 
Florida East Coast Railway; Allied Aviation Service 
Company, Fort Worth; and the Smith Douglas Fertil- 
izer Company. In a period of declining employment 
in the railroad industry, UTSE-CIO gains in that field 
are quite significant. Organizing efforts in the fertilizer 
industry and tobacco leaf workers in North Carolina 
are still going forward. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS: On January 29, 1953, 
the longest and most crippling transit strike in 
the history of New York City ended on its 29th day 
when the fight of the Transport Workers Union of 
America, CIO, for the 40-hour week without loss of 
take-home pay for the 8200 workers of the city’s 
nine privately owned bus companies moved into a 
stipulated arbitration protecting the workers’ rights to 
the 40-hour week, with retroactivity. The strike- 
ending proposal which broke the back of the com- 
panies’ resistance to any consideration of the TWU’s 
demands for the shorter work week in months of pre- 
strike negotiations was made by the late CIO Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Allan S. Haywood. 
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The decision of the three-man arbitration panel, of 
which Michael Mann, CIO Regional Director, is a 
member, is expected shortly. 

TWU’s program to extend to all workers the 5-day, 
40-hour week without loss of take-home pay was ac- 
celerated the same month by its achievement for the 
10,000 workers of the Philadelphia Transit Company. 
It has also been attained in Houston and Columbus, 
with negotiations in other cities pending. 

For the 45,000 transit workers employed by the 
City of New York—fast becoming a TWU closed shop 
—the Union is now pushing for substantial wage in- 
creases and improvements in working conditions to 
augment the 40-hour week won last year on the city’s 
mammoth subway, bus and elevated lines. 

Throughout the United States, the Transport Work- 
ers Union of America has successfully renewed its 
contracts covering pensions, vacations, improved work- 
ing conditions and wage increases ranging from 10 
cents to 37 cents an hour, with the largest increases 
in New York, Philadelphia, Columbus and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

In its Air Transport Division, TWU has expanded 
through successful organizing efforts in Northeast 
Airlines, American Airmotive, and lesser companies 
—and it has negotiated the industry’s best wage rates 
and working conditions through agreements with Pan 
American Airways, American Airlines, Trans World 
Airlines, KLM, United, Trans-Ocean and other smaller 
air carriers. 

Television—“live” and by way of TWU film pre- 
pared both by the International Union and its local 
affiliates—was extensively and effectively used as a 
medium for the education of union and non-union 
workers and their families, as an organizing technique 
in various campaigns, and as a valuable adjunct to the 
Union’s political action. 

Of special note was the unprecedented television 
coverage of TWU’s New York bus strike. 

The International Officers and Executive Board of 
the Transport Workers Union wish to mention par- 
ticularly the help given their International Union 
by the various Departments of the national CIO and 
by the Regional Officers and other Industrial Union 
Councils throughout the country. 


UTILITY WORKERS: In the eight years UWUA- 
CIO has been in existence it has steadily progressed to 
a point where it now has a membership in excess of 
80,000. Since the last Convention, the Utility Workers 
Union of America, CIO, has won ten important NLRB 
representation elections including one in the Penn- 
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sylvania Power Company, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, 
where a raid by the IBEW-AFL was defeated. 

Contract negotiations during the past year have 
resulted in wage increases for UWUA members av- 
eraging 11 cents per hour. 

UWUA-CIO has had to contend with state laws pro- 
hibiting strikes in the utility industry. Neverthe- 
less, UWUA-CIO has conducted nine successful strikes 
within the past 18 months. 

UWUA-CIO representatives are presently assigned 
to organizing activities in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, Michigan, New Jersey and 
Ohio. 


WOODWORKERS: In the United States during the 
last year the IWA-CIO was involved in 75 National 
Labor Relations Board elections on representation. 
Out of these 75 elections it won 48 and lost 27. Eleven 
of these elections were attempted raids by the AFL 
Carpenters and two of them, involving approximately 
110 people, were lost to the Carpenters. The rest of 
these raids were repelled and the International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO, remained the bargaining 
agency. Six of the elections were decertification elec- 
tions and all were won by IWA. The total number 
of people involved in the elections was 9200. There 
were 1300 “no union” votes and just over 5000 voted 
IWA. The 1300 “no union” vote was considerably in 
excess of that normally given to “no union.” Most of 
the 27 elections lost were lost to a ‘“‘no union” vote. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES: From September 1952 
to September 1953, there were six new affiliations 
with the National CIO Auxiliaries as follows: 

Auxiliary No. 12 URCLPWA-CIO, E. Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; Auxiliary No. 17 URCLPWA-CIO, Mansfield, 
Ohio; Bristol Mine Auxiliary No. 4389, Crystal Falls, 
Michigan; Miscellaneous Auxiliary Steel CIO, Gary, 
Indiana; Steelworkers Amalagamated Auxiliary, Ish- 
peming, Michigan; Area Auxiliary UPWA-CIO (Lo- 
cals No. 4, 55, 74, 167, 160, 53, and 203), S. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Many new Auxiliaries are forming and expect to 
receive their affiliations before the CIO National Con- 
vention. 

The Auxiliaries’ mailing list is over one thousand 
each month. Material is supplied by the CIO-PAC 
in Washington D. C., and the National Newsletter, 
the Auxiliary paper, is also prepared each month. 
This material is reaching the homes of Local Union 
Auxiliaries members. 

There has been a much greater demand for or- 
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ganizational material from the Local Unions and 
Councils to help them form Auxiliaries. They also 
ask representatives to come to their meetings to brief 
their women and help them get started. 

The Auxiliaries feel that the past year has been 
very successful in every way. In the coming year it 
is hoped that our Auxiliary movement will continue to 
grow in size and strength. 


Jurisdictional Problems 


The vital step taken at the last Convention, estab- 
lishing a Jurisdictional Committee to study the prob- 
lems confronting CIO Unions in matters of their juris- 
diction, has borne considerable fruit in the past year. 
Dr. George Taylor had served as arbitrator for those 
problems which demanded the utmost sense of im- 
partial adjudication. Upon the resignation of Dr. 
Taylor, who performed distinguished service, CIO was 
pleased to announce the appointment of Dr. Nathan 
P. Feinsinger to take over this function. Dr. Fein- 
singer carries. with him an impressive record of public 
service and a well-earned reputation for fair-minded- 
ness, plus a keen sense of labor’s problems. Dr. Fein- 
singer is well-known to many CIO Unions through his 
service with the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Since the last Convention, 28 jurisdictional disputes 
have been submitted for decision. Of these, 12 were 
settled through discussion and negotiation. Eight were 
arbitrated and eight more are pending arbitration. 
With such a record, CIO feels the facts speak for 
themselves as to the value of the jurisdictional pro- 
cedure and the stability it has brought to our or- 
ganization. 


Lecal Industrial Unions 


For a period of years Local Industrial Unions have 
been chartered by the national CIO to give member- 
ship to employes in various types of industry where it 
was not practical or feasible for them to affiliate with 
any International Union at the time they were organ- 
ized and chartered. 

Upon the recommendation of the President of CIO, 
approved by the Executive Board, a special committee 
was set up during the first part of the year to give 
consideration to the transfer of Local Industrial Unions 
to International Unions of proper jurisdiction. 

At the time the committee was set up there were 
some 216 Local Industrial Unions throughout the 
country. 
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The committee appointed by the President consists 
of: Joseph W. Childs, United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica, Chairman; T. J. McCormick, Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union; Russel! Taylor, United Shoe Workers 
of America; M. Hedley Stone, National Maritime 
Union of America; John J. Moran, Communications 
Workers of America. Executive Vice President Riffe 
assigned his assistant, O. L. Garrison, to work with 
this committee in carrying on its work of exploring 
the various situations and working out affiliations with 
International Unions. 

The committee held several meetings and sent out 
a complete list of the Local Industrial Unions to each 
International Union in order that the Internationals 
could place their claims for these locals with the 
committee. The committee gave full consideration to 
all claims and then recommended the International 
Unions with which the various Local Industrial Unions 
should affiliate. The 13 Regional Directors were then 
instructed to carry through on the transfers and such 
work is now in progress. 

At the time of the preparation of this Report, 
39 transfers have been made. In some instances the 
recommendations of the committee have been con- 
tested by the local union membership and further 
consideration will be given to these questions before 
final transfer. 

In checking the roster of Local Industrial Unions it 
was found that several are now defunct or inoperative 
and in such cases the Charters have been withdrawn. 

It is the intention of the special committee and the 
Executive Board to continue working out affiliations 
with International Unions until all of the locals have 
been transferred to their proper place in CIO. It is 
only natural that this will require some time to com- 
plete but we are hopeful that by the time next year’s 
Convention is held all Local Industrial Unions will 
have been affiliated with the various International 
Unions. 


Apprenticeship 


In recognition of the problems that beset our chang- 
ing industrial world, CIO has placed a major emphasis 
on the encouragement of nation-wide apprenticeship 
programs. Under the direction of Executive Vice 
President Riffe, R. J. Thomas has carried forward a 
continuing program to encourage our International 
Unions to participate in apprenticeship programs when 
and as the needs of their industries may dictate. 

Recent technological changes have increased the 
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demand for more and more skilled labor. New skills 
are being called upon each day of technological ad- 
vancement. It is the feeling of those who are close to 
this problem that a comprehensive program of ap- 
prenticeship training has a great bearing on the abil- 
ity of our nation to meet the production-challenge of 
totalitarian states. We of labor have long proclaimed 
the skill of the American working men as one of the 
key resources of our nation in its effort to maintain 
and enhance our great industrial plant. It is a matter 
of national safety that we provide a never-ending 
source of skilled tradesmen for the increasing demand 
of both defense and consumer industrial efforts. 

As working men, we recognize the difficulties in the 
training of skilled labor and recognize also the fact 
that we must resist the “short-term” efforts of cer- 
tain managements to quickly process working men not 
fully equipped to handle the complex assignments that 
our modern technology demands. 

On the one hand, industry cries out for skilled 
workers. On the other, it has demonstrated little 
desire to spend the time, effort, and money to fully 
develop such skilled tradesmen through thorough-going 
apprenticeship programs. 

Out of the long tradition of trade unionism, we 
know that the skills of a working man are not the 
result of accident but of hard and continuing training 
application on the job. In this field, CIO can lead the 
way not only to the betterment of the condition of 
hundreds of thousands of American working men but 
also to a realization of a sufficient supply of workers 
in skilled classifications to meet the needs of the 
nation. 

CIO works in this area in close cooperation with 
the United States Department of Labor. R. 
J. Thomas and John Green represent CIO on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and serve to coordinate the policies and prac- 
tices of CIO with the needs of the nation as they are 
developed. The present estimates of the United States 
government indicate that 160,000 apprentices are reg- 
istered in competent training programs which will 
eventually bring them to the status of journeymen. 
However, the American industry needs at least twice 
that number just for the replacement of skilled work- 
ers who are retiring or are terminated for other normal 
causes. An expanding economy makes even greater 
demands for additional skilled labor. Obviously, the 
problem demands forthright action. 

National CIO stands ready to assist and advise all 
International Unions of the means through which full- 
fledged apprenticeship programs can best be achieved. 
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The complete development of an apprenticeship train- 
ing program is not only to the interest of the Inter- 
national Unions but to the security and safety of the 
country. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNCILS 


Since the establishment of the Department of In- 
dustrial Union Councils 13 years ago, CIO Industrial 
Union Councils have grown in number, in size, and in 
importance. The significance of their contributions to 
organized labor has increased steadily over the years. 

Previous Convention Reports have pointed to the 
change in emphasis and primary goals of Councils 
from that of assisting in the organizing of unorganized 
workers, establishment of local unions, and allied 
functions, to those of a broader nature. It was nat- 
ural, in the early organizing days of CIO, that Coun- 
cils should devote the major portion of their energies 
to the task of enlarging the base of the then emerging 
industrial union movement. 

Once the foundation of industrial unionism had been 
established, the Councils, like other CIO agencies, were 
able to direct their efforts along more specialized lines. 
Over a period of time, the Councils have, accordingly, 
assumed varied responsibilities in many areas of con- 
cern to CIO members—in education, housing, politics, 
civil defense, race relations, public relations, legisla- 
tion. They have developed special skills in dealing with 
legislative problems in both the state and national 
levels. 

State Councils, with the chartering of the South 
Carolina State Council in May 1953, now number 42. 
The majority of our State Councils now have perma- 
nent offices manned by efficient staff members whose 
services to working men and women in the respective 
states have been of great value. There is no adequate 
means of measuring the tremendous contributions our 
State Councils have made in preventing the passage 
of anti-union legislation and in advancing the gen- 
eral welfare as well as the specific well-being of or- 
ganized workers. 

In the changed legislative climate following the na- 
tional election last year, it was felt that much anti- 
union legislation would be attempted. With most of 
the state legislatures in session this year, this belief 
proved well founded. In state after state, our State 
Councils found themselves in bitter struggle not only 
to ward off vicious anti-union legislation masquerading 
under names such as “right to work” bills, but also to 
prevent emasculation of many of the social and eco- 
nomic gains made in the preceding decades. 
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It is sad commentary on the present state of public 
affairs that some of our State Councils’ officials ex- 
pressed relief at being able to maintain the status 
quo, legislatively, and it is a tribute to their ability 
and influence that they were able to make such a 
report, given the atmosphere prevailing in many state 
capitals. 


Local Councils Active 


Our 265 city, county, and area Councils continued 
during the year to represent the interest of CIO mem- 
bers, and of the public at large, in their contacts with 
local government agencies. As in the past, they have 
continued to grow in public esteem as they have come 
to grips with all the problems that confront members 
of a democratic society, on the local level. 

The activities in which our local Councils engage 
are so varied as to make impractical a detailed anal- 
ysis, encompassing as they do the whole range of in- 
terest of any active citizenry. 

The trend noted in earlier Convention Reports of 
labor’s increasing interest in problems of public and 
labor education has continued. In growing numbers 
of communities, labor representatives are serving on 
school boards and in consultative roles for colleges and 
universities. In these endeavors, labor participants 
are proving themselves leaders in attempts to obtain 
better facilities, raise teachers’ salaries, improve edu- 
cational procedures. Of growing importance is the 
service labor people are rendering in combatting local 
attacks on academic freedom. 

In cooperation with the CIO Department of Edu- 
cation and Research many of our State Councils have 
participated in labor education programs. In this re- 
gard, State Councils have conducted summer schools 
in various sections of the country, often using the 
facilities and sometimes the faculties of state universi- 
ties. Staff members of the national CIO and various 
National and International Unions have assisted in 
these summer educational projects. 

The field of workers’ education is one that is at- 
tracting more attention with every passing year. Evi- 
dence was given last year by the Ford Foundation’s 
underwriting several pilot studies of workers’ educa- 
tion. These studies, coordinated through several state 
universities, were carried on under the supervision of 
advisory councils. Council officers served as members 
of several of these advisory committees. 

As the field.of workers’ education expands, it is to 
be expected that with increasing frequency our Coun- 
cils will be asked to participate in the planning, super- 
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vision and operation of worker education programs. In 
addition, it may well be that the Councils themselves 
may find it possible to establish workers’ schools or 
institutes. 

In the area of group relations, local Councils have 
continued to play a leading role. Where tensions have 
risen, our Councils have cooperated with local gov- 
ernment officials and civic organizations to restore 
group harmony. More significantly, in different areas 
about the country, CIO Councils have been a primary 
force in creating conditions conducive to group co- 
operation. In some places this has taken the form 
of coordinated community-wide programs of an edu- 
cational nature; in other localities, as in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, this year, the Council has promoted 
enactment of fair employment practices ordinances. 


Councils Effective Politically 


A demonstration of the political effectiveness of CIO 
Councils was given last year at the time of the na- 
tional election. While the Presidential] candidate CIO 
endorsed was not elected, survey after survey has 
shown that in areas of organized labor concentration 
the vote for CIO-endorsed candidates equalled or ex- 
celled that of previous elections. 

One Congressional election is worthy of special com- 
ment, for it is a dramatic indication of the results of 
farm-labor cooperation and serves as a forceful ex- 
ample of Council cooperation with other groups. 

In the 1st Congressional District in Kansas, the 
incumbent was opposed by a liberal farmer running 
on the Democratic ticket. The prime issue was the 
proposed building of a large, single-purpose, flood- 
control dam that would have inundated large por- 
tions of one of the most fertile valleys in the country. 
When told by the incumbent that he was going to 
support the dam, the farmers of that valley organized 
to save their farms. 

The Kansas City Council joined forces with the 
dirt-farmers in a well organized political and educa- 
tional campaign to encourage the farmer’s alternative 
plan of watershed management. 

The result of this farmer-labor joint effort was spec- 
tacular. For the first time in the history of that Con- 
gressional District, a Democrat was sent to Congress, 
the only member of his party sent to Congress from 
the entire state. The magnitude of the victory is made 
more apparent by the realization that the election of 
this liberal congressman ran counter to the nation- 
wide trend and took place in the home state of the 
successful Republican Presidential candidate. 
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Allan Haywood’s Role 


The Department of Councils in particular suffered 
a grievous loss in the death of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Allan S. Haywood who, even before his appoint- 
ment in 1950 as Director of Councils, had played a 
major role in bringing some of the State and City 
Councils into effective conformity with CIO policy. In 
1951, under Mr. Haywood’s supervision the country was 
divided into seven regions for CIO Council Conference 
purposes. 

In that year, State Councils in each of the seven 
regions came together to discuss the general aspects 
of State Council duties and responsibilities, and the 
basic issues of state workmen’s compensation law and 
state unemployment insurance laws. For use in these 
meetings, guidebooks covering both subjects were pre- 
pared. Since printed, these guidebooks have proved 
of great service to our State Councils in their efforts 
to improve the provisions of their state laws covering 
these areas of trade union interest. 

Last year plans were completed to expand these 
conferences to include the city, county and area Coun- 
cils. In January of 1953 the first such conference was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia. Six additional Council Con- 
ferences were held in Little Rock, Arkansas; Chicago, 
Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Subjects for discussion ranged from responsibilities 
of Councils, to education, taxation, conservation, co- 
operation with other groups, political action, legisla- 
tive programs, state and Congressional re-apportion- 
ment, and public relations. Throughout the confer- 
ences, discussion was the motif, with speeches ruled 
out of order. Conference chairmen, who included CIO 
Directors Paul Christopher, August Scholle, and Fran- 
cis Carmichael, Pennsylvania State President Harry 
Boyer and California Council Secretary-Treasurer 
John Despol, adhered to this ruling barring speeches, 
with the result that widespread participation in the 
discussions ensued. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the enthusiasm 
which greeted the State Council Conferences in 1952 
was equalled or surpassed in the expressions and 
comments of those who took part in the joint state- 
local council meetings this year. There can be no 
doubt that the conferences are meeting a decided need. 
From exchange of information and discussions of prob- 
lems held in common much good inevitably must flow. 

These Council Conferences will undoubtedly become 
a fixed part of our Council program. The experiences 
gained during the present year’s meetings will serve 
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as guides toward improvement of the conference pro- 
grams with the ends in view of assisting Councils in 
the discharge of their responsibilities, integrating the 
work of Councils throughout the country, and creating 
a closer bond between and among the Councils, Re- 
gional Directors and the national CIO. 

The success of these conferences is a tribute to the 
foresight and understanding of Allan S. Haywood who 
perceived the need and the potential value of just 
such an endeavor and who, at the time of his death, 
was planning new moves to make more effective the 
operations of our Industrial Union Councils. 


Councils Department Changes 


With the selection by the Executive Board of John 
V. Riffe as Executive Vice President of the CIO to 
succeed Allan Haywood, the Councils Department re- 
ceived its third Director since its inception—John 
Brophy, now Coordinator of the CIO Free World 
Labor Fund, having served as the Department’s first 
Director. 

Throughout the period of the Department’s exist- 
ence, Anthony W. Smith, Assistant CIO Counsel, had 
served with distinction as Assistant Director of Coun- 
cils. In early spring of this year, Smith was asked to 
assume new duties as a legal advisor to the CIO Legis- 
lative Department while retaining his heavy responsi- 
bilities as Executive Secretary of the CIO Committee 
on Regional Development and Conservation. This ad- 
ditional assignment made his retention of the Assist- 
ant Directorship of Councils impractical. 

To succeed him, President Reuther chose the then 
Texas State CIO Regional Director Carl A. McPeak, 
who came to his new post with a vast experience in the 
operations and responsibilities of state and local Coun- 
cils. 

Assistant Director McPeak, who assumed his new 
duties on May 15, 1953, has expended a great deal of 
time and effort in traveling about the country, meet- 
ing with Council officials and members in his desire 
to learn at first hand the problems confronting indi- 
vidual Councils . 

Shortly after Executive Vice President John Riffe’s 
election to that office, he presented, and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of CIO approved, the reorganization of 
the Organization and Councils Departments outlined 
in detail in the section of this report dealing with the 
Organization Department. Council officials believe 
that the new Council program will assist them in be- 
coming more effective arms of CIO. 

Since this new program of field and Council admin- 
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istration is recent in inception, this report cannot give 
a summary account of its operation. The period since 
the program’s adoption by the Executive Board has 
been devoted largely to the details of institution—pre- 
paring memoranda, selecting of Regional Directors 
and staff, explaining the structural changes and es- 
tablishing the mechanics of communication. Much 
of the time of the Regional Directors has of necessity 
been directed towards initial implementation of the 
program. 

Several regional meetings have been held, on call 
of the Regional Director, bringing together Council 
officials, CIO regional staff members, and Interna- 
tional Union Directors and Representatives, for the 
purpose of discussing the new Council and field ad- 
ministrative procedures and responsibilities. Similar 
meetings are scheduled for the near future. 


Council Rules Changed 


During the reporting period two rules changes in 
Council regulations were enacted by the CIO Execu- 
tive Board. An addition to Rule 20 makes specific the 
plenary authority of the President of CIO or his de- 
signee to define the circumstances and practices cov- 
ered by the Rule which governs conduct or practices 
in premises occupied, owned or controlled by CIO. 
Approval of this addition to Rule 20 of the CIO Rules 
for Industrial Union Councils was deemed advisable as 
a positive step towards protecting the good name and 
reputation of CIO. 

A New Rule, Rule 30, was adopted by the Executive 
Board at its February, 1953, meeting, which provides 
for re-apportionment of per capita tax and voting 
strength among Councils whose members reside within 
the territorial jurisdiction of one of the Councils, but 
belong to locals affiliated, on the basis of work loca- 
tion, with another Council. This Rule was adopted to 
solve the administrative problem arising from the fact 
that union members often live in one county but work 
in another. The problem becomes acute in terms of 
Council political activity; too often, in the past, in 
such situations, the Council in the county of residence 
lacked the financial support it needed for conducting 
effective political action. It is hoped that arrangements 
for re-apportionment of per capita tax, either through 
voluntary agreement on the part of Councils affected, 
or by declaration of the President of CIO or his de- 
signee, will prove to be the long sought for solution to 
this recurring problem, 

The Councils Department is now engaged in a revi- 
sion of the Handbook for CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
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cils which contains the rules governing Councils, a 
model constitution and by-laws for Councils and. se- 
iected points on parliamentary procedure. This re- 
vised handbook will be ready for distribution to the 
Councils through the offices of the Regional Directors 
about the first of the coming year. 

As noted above, two guidebooks prepared by the 
Council Department last year on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Unemployment Insurance, have proved to 
be of very great use, particularly for State Councils. 
A number of our State Councils have employed the 
material contained in these guidebooks in successful 
efforts to obtain increased state benefits in these two 
areas of concern to workers. 

Additional guidebooks are either in process of com- 
position or are in the planning stage. Subjects to be 
covered by these guidebooks include Responsibilities 
of State and Local Councils, Industrial Council Plan, 
Taxation, State and Congressional Representation, and 
Public Relations. 

In the past, many of our Councils have been con- 
fronted with the serious problem of securing financial 
stability. Although costs of operation have mounted 
with increased responsibility, many Councils still are 
obliged to function on the per capita level instituted 
years ago. Throughout all the Council regional con- 
ferences the theme of adequate financing has under- 
lain almost every discussion. To carry out CIO’s po- 
litical, legislative, community relations, education, 
group relations and public relations programs, the 
Councils must have income sufficient to do a creditable 
job. 


Advertising Income Studied 


To meet extraordinary costs, some of the Councils 
have turned to yearbooks, program books, and adver- 
tising-supported newspapers. Under stringent super- 
vision, such ventures can serve both as a fund raising 
medium and as a means of public relations and edu- 
cation. Without proper safeguards, however, such en- 
terprises can lead to many abuses, damage the good 
name of CIO, and create public ill-will. 

A number of unfortunate experiences in this area 
of Council activity has led the Executive Board to 
place the entire advertising problem under active 
consideration. CIO General Counsel Arthur Goldberg 
has been asked to prepare a statement of the problem 
for Executive Board study. 

Even assuming all fund-raising activities in which 
Councils engaged were free from abuse and were pro- 
ductive of community good will, the question is well 
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raised whether the energy and talent thus employed 
might not better be utilized in the furtherance of 
Council programs and CIO policies. Councils need 
more financial security than is guaranteed by special 
fund-raising projects, always uncertain at best. 

There are two preferred avenues of improving the 
financial status of our Councils. One is the adjust- 
ing of per capita levels, realistically, to conform with 
the cost and responsibility factors of today. The 
other is the obtaining of full affiliation. 

Except in the case of very large Councils, pursuance 
of an active Council program adequate to meet the 
responsibilities placed upon Councils by CIO cannot 
be financed on a per capita of five cents or less. Every 
effort must be exerted to help the Councils improve 
their financial situation through an upward revision 
of per capita payments. 

Regarding affiliation, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the financial problem of some of our 
Councils would be eased considerably were all the lo- 
cals in their territorial jurisdiction to affiliate. 

Since the CIO Executive Board has approved, unani- 
mously, the new Council] program, it is the expectation 
of the Councils Department that this problem of af- 
filiation may well be in process of solution, for the 
successful implementation of the program is predicated 
on the assumption of full affiliation. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING DRIVE 


On June 10, 1953, the CIO Organizing Committee in 
the South assigned a substantial corps of organizers to 
the Textile Workers Union of America. Several or- 
ganizers were also given to the United Paperworkers. 

Later, full time organizers were assigned, in various 
numbers, to the following Unions: Furniture Workers, 
Stone Workers, Woodworkers, Chemical Workers, 
Electrical Workers, Brewery Workers, Rubber Work- 
ers and Government and Civic Employes. 

These assignments were in addition to staff help pro- 
vided by the National CIO from other sources. 

It is important to note that all organizing campaigns 
in progress at the time of staff re-assignments were 
concluded by the CIO Organizing Committee or ar- 
rangements worked out with the respective Inter- 
national Unions to take over campaigns within their 
jurisdiction. 


Committee Departments 


The CIO Organizing Committee’s Legal Depart- 
ment—Cooper, Mitch & Black—have rendered ex- 
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cellent service to the Committee. In addition to this 
they have been called upon by many International 
Unions in the South to represent them in Board hear- 
ings or other legal matters. 

The Community Relations Department, under the 
direction of John G. Ramsay and his associates, is 
performing an excellent service in this field of opera- 
tion, working especially with ministers, church and 
liberal groups. The department is doing an outstand- 
ing job of breaking down anti-union sentiment in all 
communities where the CIO or its International Unions 
are in the process of conducting organizing campaigns. 
It also does an effective job by its close contact with 
the National Religion and Labor Foundation and the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

The CIO Organizing Committee is now in the proc- 
ess of closing out organizing field offices as rapidly as 
the present leases now in effect expire. It is subletting 
offices to parties interested wherever possible. In ad- 
dition surplus office furniture and equipment is being 
turned over to International Unions or anyone who 
may be interested in purchasing this equipment. 

The CIO Organizing Committee is proud of the part 
it has played in organizing the unorganized workers all 
over the South. For all of its achievements, credit 
should also go to all CIO Organizing Committee State 
Directors, Legal Department, Public Relations De- 
partment, Publicity Department and the CIO Organiz- 
ing Committee field staff. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The Legal Department has been busy during the 
past year. 

During the first six months of the year, Congression- 
al Committees were conducting hearings on revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the preparation of testi- 
mony, analyses of bills, and comments and state- 
ments on various proposals, occupied a considerable 
part of the Department’s time. 

Several briefs amicus curiae were filed by the Legal 
Department in Supreme Court cases during the past 
year. Some of these cases presented important ques- 
tions of labor law, while others involved civil rights 
or other issues of general significance. These briefs 
can, under the court rules, be filed only with the con- 
sent of the actual parties to the litigation. During 
the past year, we were more successful in securing 
such consents than in prior years. 

The CIO continued, during the last year, its partici- 
pation in Supreme Court litigation which seeks to 
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bring about the elimination of segregation in the public 
schools. This participation is a part of the CIO pro- 
gram of supporting minority groups in their efforts 
to secure fair treatment. 

These matters and others are treated in detail be- 
low. In addition the Legal Department, as usual, 
handled for the other Departments the legal problems 
arising out of their operations 


I. THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


When President Eisenhower was inaugurated early 
this year, he stood unequivocally pledged to the re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley law. As a candidate, he 
had declared: 

“T have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with 
both labor and industry people. I know the law 
might be used to break unions. That must be 
changed. America wants no law licensing union- 
busting. Neither do I.” (Annual Convention of 
American. Federation of Labor, September 17, 
1952.) 

Further, in his Pittsburgh speech, President Eisen- 
hower had charged that the Truman Administration 
had blocked Taft-Hartley improvement “in order to 
provide a political football,” and President Eisenhower 
asserted. “I say the time has come to stop this 
political double-dealing.” 

A year has passed since President Eisenhower made 
these statements, and the 83rd Congress has con- 
cluded its first session. The time has come to re- 
view what the Republican President and the Republi- 
can Congress have done to carry out their pledges of 
Taft-Hartley revision, and of “justice and fairness” to 
labor. Have they honored these pledges, or have they 
in President Eisenhower’s phrase, engaged in “political 
double-dealing”’? 


The Congressional Hearings 


Some two months after the new Congress met, the 
House and Senate Labor Committees commenced 
hearings on Taft-Hartley revision. These hearings 
were quite extensive: the House Committee hearings 
lasted from March until the middle of May, while the 
Senate hearings ran from the latter part of March 
into June. Numerous witnesses from the ranks of 
labor and management appeared before the commit- 
tees, as well as many outside labor relations experts. 

However, no one appeared to state to the Com- 
mittees the position of the Administration on Taft- 
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Hartley revision. No witness appeared, no Presi- 
dential message was sent up, no Administration bill 
was introduced. 

President Eisenhower had appointed as his Secre- 
tary of Labor, Martin P. Durkin, President of the 
Plumbers’ Union, AFL. Mr. Durkin accepted this 
appointment in the evident expectation that President 
Eisenhower would honor his campaign commitments 
to revise Taft-Hartley to eliminate its union-breaking 
provisions, and make it fair and just to labor. Month 
after month, Secretary Durkin labored in vain to 
secure from the Administration some implementation 
of its promises. 


CIO Position on Taft-Hartley 


In anticipation of the committee hearings on Taft- 
Hartley, the CIO began early in 1953 to reformulate 
its views on Taft-Hartley revision. As a first step, 
the General Counsel held a two-day joint meeting of 
the General Counsels of CIO affiliates and the Wash- 
ington legislative representatives of CIO affiliates. 
Recommendations growing out of these sessions were 
laid before the CIO Executive Board, which adopted 
a statement setting forth the CIO’s position on Taft- 
Hartley revision. This statement served, in turn, as 
the basis for the more-detailed testimony later given 
by President Reuther and the General Counsel be- 
fore the House and Senate Committees. 

The CIO Executive Board statement, issued on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1953, declared: 

“Leaders in the new Republican Administration have 
recognized that the Taft-Hartley law has substantial 
defects. Their judgment thus accords with our direct 
experience with the law during its six years of opera- 
tion. 

“Without relinquishing our fundamental belief that 
it would be better to wipe the slate clean of Taft- 
Hartley and to enact a new statute, we nevertheless 
are ready—because of the realities of the situation— 
to cooperate with a sincere effort to amend the law 
by eliminating its union-busting and other anti-labor 
provisions. 

“The entire country will benefit if the law is so 
changed. Industrial peace will be fostered. When 
undue restrictions against unions are eliminated, re- 
sponsible management and responsible labor will move 
forward toward our common goal: of insuring econom- 
ic and social justice, which is the bulwark of our na- 
tional prosperity and security.” 

After setting forth the fundamental issues with 
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which, the statement said, Taft-Hartley revision must 
deal, it concluded. 

“We are convinced that responsible management 
and responsible labor, working together with govern- 
ment, can achieve fairness and justice in our national 
labor relations policy. It is essential that we do so 
—essential for our domestic prosperity and for our 
security and dignity throughout the free world.” 


Congressional Testimony 


The CIO testimony before the Congressional Com- 
mittees followed the spirit and framework of this 
statement. President Reuther, in his testimony, stated 
the general position of the CIO, and outlined the CIO’s 
views on the issues covered in the Executive Board 
statement. The General Counsel elaborated on these 
issues, and presented to the committees a detailed, 
section-by-section analysis of how Taft-Hartley has 
worked in actual operation, together with comments 
on various proposed Taft-Hartley amendments. 

These are the basic areas of Taft-Hartley amend- 
ment urged by the CIO Executive Board and pro- 
posed to the Congressional committees by the CIO 
witnesses: 

* & * 

1. INJUNCTIONS: The Taft-Hartley Act contains a 
number of provisions for the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. Section 10 (j) authorizes the National 
Labor Relations Board to obtain an injunction under 
certain conditions in any unfair labor practice case 
(the so-called discretionary injunction). Section 10 
(1) requires the General Counsel of the NLRB to ob- 
tain an injunction when he has reason to believe that 
a union is engaged in a secondary strike or boycott 
(the so-called mandatory injunction). 

Injunctions are also provided for as a means of 
enforcing the restrictions on health and welfare funds 
and the check-off contained in section 302 of the Act. 
Finally, sections 206-210 outline an 80-day injunction 
procedure for dealing with labor disputes affecting the 
national health or safety. 

It is the position of the CIO that the injunction 
provisions now in the Act should be eliminated en- 
tirely. The use of injunctions in labor disputes has 
the inevitable effect of putting the law on the side of 
one of the parties, almost invariably the employer’s 
side. Fairness and justice are impossible with these 
provisions in the law. We agree entirely with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s observation, during the campaign, 
that injunctions “will not settle the underlying funda- 
mental problems which cause a strike.” 
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2. UNION SECURITY: The union security pro- 
visions of Taft-Hartley (sections 8(a)(3), 8(b) (2) 
and 14(b)) have outlawed the hiring hall in the form 
in which it has functioned successfully as a means of 
recruiting employes in industries marked by casual or 
intermittent employment. They have also seriously in- 
terfered with the right of unions to manage their 
own internal affairs and to deal effectively with the 
activities of racketeers, labor spies, and communists. 
There is no good reason why unions and management 
should not be permitted to negotiate whatever kinds of 
union security agreements meet their special needs. 

Section 14(b), which provides that state laws 
more restrictive of union security agreements than 
the federal law take precedence over the federal law, 
should be eliminated. This provision is unfair, un- 
sound in principle, and is destructive of stable labor- 
management relations founded on free collective bar- 
gaining. This provision is unfair in that it operates 
to supersede the federal law only when the state law 
is more anti-labor than the federal law, but leaves the 
federal law paramount where the state law is more 
liberal. This provision is unsound in principle in that 
it invites the states to compete for the nation’s in- 
dustry by passing anti-labor laws. This provision is 
destructive of free collective bargaining, in that it en- 
courages the states to fix the terms of employment 
by government fiat, instead of leaving them to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

8. NATIONAL EMERGENCIES: The CIO has two 
principal objections to the Taft-Hartley Act’s national 
emergency provisions: 

(1) The definition of a national emergency dispute 
is too broad. As construed by the court of appeals in 
the American Locomotive case, almost any dispute 
having an effect upon basic industry can be treated 
as a national emergency dispute. 

(2) The 80-day injunction discourages voluntary set- 
tlement of the dispute and is unfair, because its effects 
work to the disadvantage only of the workers involved 
in the dispute. 

The CIO believes that the best way to cope with 
national emergency disputes is to place responsibility 
on the parties themselves to reach a_ settlement 
through collective bargaining. Blueprinting a par- 
ticular procedure to be followed discourages collective 
bargaining and delays a settlement. In situations 
where the parties are not able to reach agree- 
ment, and a genuine crisis arises, Congress is, or can 
be, available to deal with the situation with a remedy 
designed specifically to meet the particular circum- 
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stances, Certainly the one-sided, unfair, 80-day in- 
junction should be abolished. 


4. EMPLOYER INTIMIDATION: Section 8(c) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the so-called “free speech” 
provision, has had the effect of legalizing a wide 
variety of anti-union statements by employers cal- 
culated to intimidate workers into refraining from 
joining unions. The CIO believes that it is not neces- 
sary to include in the Act a provision protecting any 
one’s right of free speech. That right is fully pro- 
tected by the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. 

If such a provision is included in the law, however, 
the CIO believes that it should contain a clear stipu- 
lation that an employer’s right to express his views 
on unions or unionism shall not sanction remarks 
which are, in context, coercive or intimidating. 


5. IMPROVEMENTS IN NLRB PROCEDURE: One 
of the main problems to which the Taft-Hartley Act 
has given rise is delay in the handling and decisions of 
cases by the NLRB. 

In the latter part of 1952, the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Humphrey (D. Min.), 
made a study of the time it takes the Board and the 
courts to process NLRB cases. In May 1952 (which is 
the latest period covered in the report) it took an 
average of 469 days to process an unfair labor practice 
case from the filing of the charge to the issuance of 
the Board decision. Put another way, it took more 
than a year and a half, on average, for the Board to 
come through with a decision. 

But this figure doesn’t tell the whole story. A 
Board decision carries no compulsive effect on the 
respondent—in the overwhelming majority of cases, 
the employer—unless it is enforced by a decree of a 
circuit court. The circuit court proceedings to the 
point of decision adds on another year. This means 
that if an unfair labor practice against an employer 
runs its full course, it will take, on average, two and a 
half years for the provisions of the law to be en- 
forced. 

The report of the Humphrey Subcommittee also 
shows that it took 71 days, on average, to process a 
representation case. Since then, the Board has been 
able to shorten the time consumed in disposing of 
representation cases. But, even so, it takes too long 
to get a contested representation case decided and 
an election held. 
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We made some very concrete suggestions to speed 
up the handling of cases by the NLRB. We could 
go a long way toward increasing the speed of Board 
operations if we restored the pre-hearing election, as 
proposed in the procedure bill which Senator Hum- 
phrey introduced. 

In the later days of the Wagner Act, the NLRB 
adopted the practice in appropriate situations of di- 
recting an election even though there were issues 
in dispute which required a hearing for determination. 
It found that the results of the election 
washed out many of the issues in dispute and that 
no hearing ultimately proved to be necessary. These 
pre-hearing elections are forbidden by Taft-Hartley. 

We believe that the pre-hearing election is sound 
administration and the Board ought to be permit- 
ted to hold such elections. 


6. RIGHT OF ECONOMIC STRIKERS TO VOTE: 
The CIO urges the repeal of section 9(c)(3) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which provides that employes on 
strike who are not entitled to reinstatement are not 
eligible to vote in a representation election. This is 
a union-breaking provision, pure and simple, and 
it should be eliminated. 

The CIO also recommends further, that the law 
should deny the right to vote to outright strike break- 
ers. Such persons have no right to participate in a 
decision by the workers in a plant as to whether they 
wish to be represented by a union in collective bar- 
gaining with their employer. 


7. SECONDARY BOYCOTTS: The CIO objects to 
the secondary boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act principally because, in their present form, they 
constitute a dragnet which makes illegal many tradi- 
tional union practices generally recognized by im- 
partial labor relations experts as having perfectly 
legitimate objectives. These include a refusal by work- 
ers to work on struck goods, or on goods produced 
under non-union, substandard, or sweatshop conditions, 
or on work subcontracted from run-away shops (shops 
that have moved from one locality to another to avoid 
union organization or union standards). 

In 1949, the CIO supported legislation, the Thom- 
as-Lesinski bill, which would make it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to engage in a _ secondary 
boycott or a strike to compel an employer to violate 
his statutory obligation to bargain in any one of three 
situations: (1) Where another labor organization has 
been certified as bargaining agent by the NLRB and 
such certification is in effect at the time the alleged 
unfair labor practice occurs; (2) where the employer is 
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required by a Board order to bargain with another 
labor organization; or (3) where another labor organi- 
zation, although uncertified, has a valid and subsisting 
collective bargaining agreement, and the time has not 
been reached during which a question concerning rep- 
resentation may appropriately be raised. The CIO 
continues to support such legislation. 

The CIO also urges that the proviso to section 8(b) 
(4) be clarified so that its effects, as construed by 
the Board and the courts, are brought into line with 
its apparent purpose, namely, that no worker shall be 
compelled to cross a picket line on pain of subjecting 
his union to a charge of engaging in an unfair labor 
practice if he refuses to do so. 


8. DAMAGE SUITS: Growing experience with sec- 
tion 301, the damage suit provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, is confirming our fears that this section restricts 
the free growth and development of collective bargain- 
ing agreements by making every contract an incipient 
source of litigation. Such litigation, potential or ac- 
tual, does not make for constructive or harmonious 
labor relations. 

Most collective bargaining agreements contain ar- 
bitration clauses, and most disputes over the appli- 
cation or interpretation of the terms of such agree- 
ments can be resolved by arbitration. The CIO urges, 
therefore, that section 301 of the Act be repealed and 
that in its place there be inserted a provision which 
would make it clear that the provisions of the United 
States Arbitration Act (9 U.S. C., sec, 1 et seq. (supp. 
1950)) are applicable to the settlement of disputes 
over the interpretation and enforcement of collective 
bargaining agreements. 

The special cause of action given to employers 
only by section 303 has no place in any law which 
seeks to do justice equally. 


9. HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS: CHECK- 
OFF: The CIO objects to the restrictions on health 
and welfare funds imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act 
(section 302) because it believes that provisions of 
this type have no place in a law which has for its 
purpose the promotion of free and responsible collec- 
tive bargaining. Furthermore, the restrictions now in 
the law are confusing, and in some instances are im- 
possible of achievement under state law. 

There is no reason why employers and unions should 
not be allowed to work out their own arrangements, 
insofar as health, welfare, and pension funds are con- 
cerned, in the light of their own particular needs and 
circumstances, particularly since the administration of 
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such funds is governed by state laws relating to 
trusts and to embezzlement. 


10. CRAFT UNITS: The Taft-Hartley Act, in an at- 
tempt to weaken industrial unionism and drive a 
wedge between craft and industrial unions, enacted 
certain provisions designed to favor the former, in- 
cluding a unique declaration in section 9(b) (2) that the 
Labor Board may not pay any attention to prior unit 
determinations in the plant if they favored industrial 
unionism. 

Under the stimulus of these provisions, the Labor 
Board has repeatedly carved out small bargaining 
units in plants where industrial units have long pre- 
vailed, and even where the operations are of so in- 
tegrated a nature that craft units are wholly inap- 
propriate and unworkable. In many of these cases, 
no genuine craft has been involved and the raiding 
unions simply sought, with the sanction of the Labor 
Board, to carve out a miscellaneous group of em- 
ployes. 

This carving out process frequently destroys the 
bargaining power of workers in plants, and replaces 
stable labor relations with chaos. This Balkanization 
of bargaining units is bad for both employers and 
workers. 

Recently, the NLRB has shown a disposition to re- 
consider its craft severance policies: as noted else- 
where, it held a general argument on this subject on 
October 7, 1953. It may be that the Board will, of 
its own accord, now revise its craft severance policies, 
in the light of fairness and workable collective bar- 
gaining, as it has full authority to do. If it does 
not, the Act should be amended to provide that the 
Board may not carve out craft units in any plant or 
industry where bargaining on an industrial basis is the 
practice, or where the operations are of such a char- 
acter as to render craft unit bargaining inappropri- 
ate. 


11. DEFINITION OF AGENCY: It is the position 
of the CIO that sections 2(13) and 301(e), rede- 
fining “agency,” should be eliminated from the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and that the Norris-LaGuardia definition 
should be restored to its full force and effect. 

The definition of “agency” contained in sections 2 
(13) and 301(e) purports to write into the Act the 
common law rule of agency. As applied to unions, 
this concept makes a union responsible for many acts 
of its members, even when there is no proof at all “of 
actual participation in or actual authorization of such 
acts, or ratification of such acts after actual knowl- 
edge thereof,” as required by the Norris-LaGuardia 
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Act. The Norris-LaGuardia definition, conforming to 
the realities of industrial relationships, worked out 
well in practice, and no good reason was ever advanced 
for its repeal. 


12. NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVIT: The CIO has 
consistently taken the position that section 9(h), the 
non-communist affidavit provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, has no place in a labor relations statute de- 
signed to promote collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and their employes through responsible labor 
organizations. For this reason, it has urged that 
section 9(h) be eliminated from the Act. 

The CIO has pointed out that section 9(h) serves 
no useful purpose at the present time and in its pres- 
ent form, it is clearly discriminatory against unions. 
Moreover, while having little adverse effect on com- 
munist-led unions, it has actually served as a shield 
in some cases for such unions. Its principal adverse 
effects have been visited upon unions which, although 
wholly free of any taint of communist domination or 
leadership, are unavoidably or inadvertently out of 
compliance from time to time as a result of periodic 
elections of officers, changes in organizational struc- 
ture, shifts in official personnel, etc. 

President Eisenhower declared in his campaign 
speeches that the non-communist affidavit provision 
should be extended to employers. Since no substan- 
tial case has been made for such an amendment, the 
CIO does not believe that anything would be gained 
by its enactment, notwithstanding the fact that it 
would equalize to some extent the red tape required 
of employers and unions under the law. 

If the Congress is at the present time unwilling to 
repeal section 9(h) in its entirety, the CIO suggests 
that attention should be centered upon certain pro- 
cedural problems which the provision in its present 
form has raised for legitimate unions seeking to utilize 
the Act for purposes of collective bargaining and 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes. These problems 
grow out of the fact that the Act, as construed by 
the National Labor Relations Board and the courts, re- 
quires that both a local union and its International 
Union be in compliance in order for the union to have 
access to the Board in representation questions or for 
relief from employer unfair labor practices. Access to 
the Board in such situations should not be denied 
because of mere technical non-compliance with section 
9(h). It should only be denied, if at all, in the cases 
of willful non-compliance. This may be accomplished 
by providing that the Board may not find a labor 
organization not to be in compliance unless the union, 
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after notice of non-compliance and a reasonable time 
to comply, fails to do so. Specifically, it is suggested 
that section 9(h) be amended by adding at the end 
of this subsection a proviso to read as follows: 

“Provided, That no labor organization shall be 
deemed not to be in compliance with the provisions of 
this subsection unless and until, upon notice by the 
Board to such labor organization and after a reason- 
able period of time within which to comply, there is 
a failure to file with the Board any affidavit required 
by this subsection.” 

A similar provision should be added to sections 9 
(f) and (g) of the Act (the provisions requiring the 
filing of union financial and organizational state- 
ments). 

* * * 

In addition to these principal suggestions, the CIO 
made various other proposals for liberalizing amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, which were set forth 
in testimony presented to the Congress by President 
Reuther and General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg. 
This testimony was supplemented by spokesmen for 
many of the CIO unions, who related to the Con- 
gressional Committees the specific experiences of their 
unions under Taft-Hartley. (A list of the unions that 
testified and of their spokesmen appears in the re- 
port of the Legislative Department.) Certainly the 
case against Taft-Hartley was made fully, convinc- 
ingly, and in detail. 

While the CIO, and also the AFL, expressed, at the 
Committee hearings, their willingness to make con- 
cessions in working out a labor relations law, and to 
accept substantial revision of Taft-Hartley as a sub- 
stitute for outright repeal, no similar spirit of con- 
ciliation motivated industry spokesmen. To a man the 
industry witnesses urged that the anti-labor Taft- 
Hartley law be made even more anti-labor: none 
offered the slightest concession. 


Abortive Presidential Message 


As has been stated, when the House and Senate 
Labor Committees concluded their hearings on Taft- 
Hartley, they still had not received from the Ad- 
ministration any statement of its position. Normal- 
ly, following the conclusion of Committee hearings, the 
Committee issues a report. In this instance, how- 
ever, the Committees issued no reports, presumably 
because they were still waiting to hear from the 
White House. 

As Congress approached adjournment, a number 
of stories appeared in the newspapers relating to a 
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proposed message by President Eisenhower request- 
ing revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act. This message 
had been worked on by Secretary Durkin and the 
White House staff, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Chairmen of the Senate and 
House Labor Committees, and various spokesmen for 
industry and the AFL. Mr. Durkin has stated that 
the message was prepared for formal submission to 
the Congress on Friday, July 31, 1953, but was tem- 
porarily withheld that day as a result of the death 
of Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Copies, however, 
were made available informally to the Chairmen of the 
Senate and House Labor Committees and to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, as well as to Secretary of Labor 
Durkin. 

As a result of the delay, industry opposition to the 
message was given an opportunity to become solidi- 
fied. In the face of pressure from both industry and 
certain Congressional leaders, the Administration with- 
held the sending of the message. On Monday, August 
2, however, the Wall Street Journal carried its full 
text. 

At this point, Congress adjourned. Secretary Dur- 
kin continued, however, to press for the official re- 
lease of the message. Mr. Durkin states that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower initially told him that he would stand 
by the message, but that later he was advised that 
the President had retreated from this position, and 
would not send the message. Accordingly, on Septem- 
ber 10, after finally ascertaining from President Eisen- 
hower that he would not send the message, Mr. Dur- 
kin resigned. 


General Counsel’s Letter 


The CIO’s position with respect to the putative 
Presidential message, and the controversy culminating 
in Mr. Durkin’s resignation, was set forth by General 
Counsel Goldberg in a letter to Senator Ives (R. N. Y.) 
on September 29. The text of this letter, which also 
sets forth in general terms the CIO’s position on Taft- 
Hartley revision is as follows: 

* * Ss 


I am writing in reference to your interview with 
the Associated Press on September 26th dealing with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, as reported in the New York 
Times of the 27th. 

In this interview, you urged your fellow Republi- 
cans “to toss politics out of the window” in consider- 
ing proposed changes in the federal labor law. 

This comment is reminiscent of one made by Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower during the campaign, when he 
charged that the Truman administration had blocked 
attempts by Republicans in Congress to improve the 
Taft-Hartley law in order “to provide a political foot- 
ball.” In this speech, President Eisenhower further 
said, “I say the time has come to stop this political 
double dealing.” 

We of the CIO agree fully that there should be a 
defenestration of politics in considering overdue im- 
provements in Taft-Hartley. We are forced, however, 
to the conclusion, supported by recent developments, 
that an industry-cabinet cabal is playing special in- 
terest politics of the most partisan kind with Taft- 
Hartley. 

Now, the best way to take Taft-Hartley out of 
politics, it seems to us, is for President Eisenhower to 
keep his campaign promises rather than yield to this 
cabal. 

I take it that this is what you were seeking to con- 
vey in your interview. 

I cannot, however, agree with your statement that in 
order to meet his campaign promises, President Eisen- 
hower needs to recommend only limited changes in 
the law. 

These, you indicate, are to “try to do something 
about economic strikes and about the communist 
oath.” The campaign speeches of the President were 
not so limited. 

In addition to the two items you mentioned, the 
President, in his labor speech during the campaign, 
expressly and impliedly promised other substantial im- 
provements in the law. 

Thus, he praised the Norris-LaGuardia Act which 
outlawed labor injunctions and boasted that it was 
passed under a Republican Administration. He spoke 
out specifically on this subject saying that injunctions 
“will not settle the underlying fundamental prob- 
lems which cause a strike.” I need not remind you 
that the Taft-Hartley Act provides for three types 
of labor injunctions. 


He spoke in defense of the right to strike, saying- 


“there are some things worse, much worse, than 
strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom.” Again, I 
need not remind you, as an acknowledged expert in the 
field, that several provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
abridge the right to strike. 

The President spoke of the necessity of having 
strong unions, saying “weak unions cannot be re- 
sponsible. This, alone, is sufficient reason for hav- 
ing strong unions.’”’ I need not remind you that the 
Taft-Hartley Act, by its unreasonable restrictions on 
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legitimate union security, makes responsible unionism 
difficult to achieve. 

He declaimed against the “heavy hand of govern- 
ment intervention” in labor disputes and reaffirmed his 
faith in collective bargaining. You, of course, are 
well -aware of the extent to which Taft-Hartley in- 
jects the government into the collective bargaining 
process and in the field of labor relations. 

The whole spirit of the President’s attitude during 
the campaign was summarized in his statement that 
“T will not support any amendments which weaken the 
rights of working men and women. I know the law 
might be used to break unions. That must be 
changed. America wants no law licensing union bust- 
ing. Neither do I.” 

And the President, you will recall, expressed his 
complete confidence that the job of amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act “can be worked out so that no fair- 
minded member” of labor “will consider the results 
unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fairness” in our 
labor relations law. 

We think that any fair-minded person will agree 
that this resume shows that the President’s promises 
of Taft-Hartley improvements are considerably more 
far reaching than your description of these prom- 
ises. 

In your interview you state that you intend to 
work, in the next session of Congress, to make Taft- 
Hartley a decent act. 

I believe that is exactly what the President prom- 
ised during the campaign. 

After the campaign was over, in his State of the 
Union message, President Eisenhower said: 

“We now have had five years of experience with 
the Labor-Management Act of 1947. That experience 
has shown the need for corrective action and we 
should promptly proceed to amend it. The Depart- 
ment of Labor will begin at once to devise specific 
recommendations.” 

Ex-Secretary Durkin acted in all good faith to 
carry out this assignment. His efforts were frus- 
trated and, speaking for myself, I cannot see how 
he could have done other than to resign. 

It seems to us, however, that the basic issues in- 
volving Taft-Hartley must not be obscured by the 
controversy attending Mr. Durkin’s resignation. The 
real issue, if I may say so, is not whether the Presi- 
dent “misunderstood” Martin Durkin, or vice versa. 
The real issue is whether President Eisenhower and 
his team are keeping his solemn pledge to the Ameri- 
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can people realistically to amend Taft-Hartley so as to 
make it a just, fair and decent law. 

It is the position of the CIO that to date this pledge 
has not been realized. This was recognized by the 
President, himself, in his most recent message on 
Taft-Hartley where he reaffirmed this pledge and 
again promises to “send my own suggestions to the 
Congress at the opening of its session in January.” 

My agreement that Mr. Durkin had no choice but to 
resign from the Cabinet does not mean that the CIO 
regards the 19-point abortive message as realizing the 
President’s pledge of making the Taft-Hartley Act 
just and fair. 

The CIO was not consulted in the formulation of 
these proposals. We would not have concurred in 
them had we been. 

This message does not deal with a number of major 
problems which are fundamental to any real revision 
of the law. 

The message does not, for example, eliminate the 
one-sided injunction in national emergency disputes. It 
does not even go as far, in this respect, as the pro- 
posal made by Senator Taft in 1949 on this subject 
and falls far short of your own proposals to deal with 
these disputes along the lines laid down in the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The message, while recommending the elimination 
of the Taft-Hartley mandatory injunction, preserves 
the Act’s other injunctions and thereby fails to restore 
salutary provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The message does not correct the abuses which now 
exist under Taft-Hartley of employer intimidation 
of workers under the guise of free speech, nothwith- 
standing that the record of the hearings before your 
committee indicates clearly that Senator Taft, among 
others, recognized that such abuses existed and should 
be corrected. 

The message, while taking a welcome step in the 
direction of recognizing the paramount authority of 
the Federal law in the field of labor relations affect- 
ing commerce, nevertheless inconsistently cuts it down 
in important respects and would overrule the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States invalidating 
the state compulsory arbitration laws. This despite 
President Eisenhower’s labor speech against compul- 
sory arbitration. 

Even in the area where the message purports to 
realize what you deem to be a specific pledge of the 
President, namely, to permit economic strikers to vote, 
the message does not do so but merely postpones the 
date of an election in the event of an ecomomic 
strike. 
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In your interview you expressly state that you pro- 
pose to sponsor changes in the boycott provisions of 
the law to legalize boycotts against struck goods. 
Your proposal justifiably goes beyond the changes pro- 
posed in the message which were drafted to benefit 
the building trades but not others. 

The message does not protect unions from har- 
rassing suits which the present Act permits and which 
can only lead to weakening responsible unions rather 
than strengthening them. 

The proposed message does not meet many other 
problems in the law needing correction to which the 
representatives of labor unions, both AFL and CIO, 
called the attention of Congress during the recent 
hearings on Taft-Hartley revision. 

The CIO stated plainly to both Committees of the 
Congress at the last session that it was prepared to 
support any sincere attempt to bring Taft-Hartley into 
the boundaries set by President Eisenhower—that 
there must be justice and fairness in the law. 

We say now that we are prepared to support your 
attempt to make this a decent law, but since labor’s 
patience is not inexhaustible, may we respectfully 
suggest that this Administration get on with the 
job. 


* * * 


II. ADMINISTRATION BY THE 
BOARD AND THE COURTS 


The most important development of the last year 
relating to the administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act is undoubtedly the change which has 
taken place in the composition of the National Labor 
Relations Board itself. The former Chairman, Mr. 
Paul Herzog, has been replaced by Mr. Guy Farmer, 
while Mr. Jack Houston has been replaced by Mr. 
Philip R. Rodgers. Mr. Paul Styles has resigned and 
that vacancy has not as of this writing been filled. 
Thus, the only two old Board members who are still 
serving are Mr. Ivar Peterson and Mr. Abe Murdock. 
Mr. George Bott, the General Counsel, also remains. 


National Emergency Strikes 


The national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act were subjected to their first serious legal chal- 
lenge during the past year. In December 1952 the 
President invoked the provisions of the Act to enjoin 
a strike at one of three plants which had been shut 
down as a result of a dispute between the American 
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Locomotive Company and the Steelworkers. The 
strike at this one plant was claimed to create a na- 
tional emergency because the plant manufactured 
equipment used by contractors in the erection of plants 
which, when completed, would be vital to the produc- 
tion of materials used for atomic weapons. 


The legal staff of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica immediately sought to use this opportunity to con- 
duct a major test of the scope and constitutionality of 
the Taft-Hartley national emergency strike provisions. 
A temporary restraining order was issued, upon appli- 
cation by the government, without notice or hearing. 
Thereafter, the Steelworkers immediately moved to 
dissolve the order and to dismiss the action, claiming 
that the Act violated Article 3 of the Constitution by 
giving district courts the power to issue injunctions in 
cases in which no justiciable case or controversy was 
ever to be decided by any court or board, and that the 
Act, even if constitutional, did not apply to disputes 
in single plants. 

One of the major obstacles to obtaining ultimate re- 
view of these questions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States was, of course, the fact that the injunc- 
tive order would expire at the end of 80 days, and, 
hence, the entire controversy would become moot. 
Although this obstacle appeared to be almost insuper- 
able, every effort was made to overcome it. The Union 
filed its motion to dismiss and dissolve on the same 
day that the temporary restraining order was issued. 
The motions were heard six days later, on December 
18, 1952, and both parties urged the district court to 
dispose of the case promptly. The district court did 
not decide the case until December 29, 1952. On the 
same day the Steelworkers filed their notice of appeal 
to the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. The 
appeal was docketed in the court of appeals in New 
York on the next day, December 30. On the very next 
day, December 31, a petition for certiorari was filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, asking 
that Court to take the case in advance of argument or 
decision by the court of appeals, so that the case could 
be argued and decided finally by the Supreme Court 
before the 80 days ran out. 


The Court refused to take the extraordinary step 
of skipping the court of appeals and denied the peti- 
tion for certiorari on January 5, 1953. The Union 
then pressed for early decision by the court of ap- 
peals. The case could not be heard by the court of 
appeals, however, until February 2, 1953. Then, de- 
spite the urgent request of the Union that the case 
be disposed of promptly, the Court did not issue its 
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opinion until March 2, 1953, the very last day of the 
80-day injunction period. 

Both the district court and the court of appeals 
rejected the Union’s contentions both as to the consti- 
tutionality and the scope of the national emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. They upheld the 
constitutionality of the national emergency provisions, 
and ruled, further, that they are not limited to nation- 
wide strikes but can be invoked to enjoin a strike at 
a single small plant, not even itself constituting an 
industry or major part of an industry, if the shut-down 
of that plant will cause a delay in production which 
will affect some other industry vital to the national 
health or safety. 

However, the Supreme Court of the United States 
did not pass on the merits of either question. Since, 
moreover, there seems to be no way under the terms 
of the statute in which a case can be processed through 
the court of appeals to the Supreme Court prior to the 
expiration of the 80-day period, it seems impossible 
ever to get a decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on these issues. The federal courts of 
Circuits other than the Second remain free to decide 
the issues for themselves, and need not necessarily 
follow the decision in this case. 


The Craft Severance Issue 


One of the first actions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board after the appointment of the new Board 
members was to announce that it would reconsider the 
craft severance policies followed by the Board in re- 
cent years. 

Beginning about 1946, the rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board in appropriate unit determina- 
tions, and particularly on the craft severance issue, 
have come more and more to favor AFL craft unions, 
to the detriment both of CIO industrial unions and 
of stable and effective collective bargaining. 

In recent years it has become routine for the Board 
to permit the severance (through a Globe election) 
of all sorts of small units from established plant- or 
company-wide units, without regard to a history of 
successful collective bargaining on an industrial basis. 
The units carved out have been not only true craft 
groups but all sorts of miscellaneous groups of workers, 
Raiding unions have, moreover, been permitted to pe- 
tition for several separate groups in one plant, and 
thus in effect to take over representation of any dis- 
satisfied group of employes in which it could win an 
election. 
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This craft severance policy generally favored AFL 
craft unions, and discriminated against CIO industrial 
unions. It likewise favored raiding AFL unions against 
incumbent AFL unions bargaining on an industrial 
basis. Moreover, the Board’s policy was destructive of 
stable collective bargaining and of industrial peace. 

During the past year, Board Member Peterson twice 
dissented from this Board policy of recklessly carving 
up established industrial units, and asserted that 
greater consideration should be given in these cases 
to a history of successful plant- or company-wide bar- 
gaining. Following the replacement of Chairman Her- 
zog and Board Member Houston by Chairman Farmer 
and Board Member Rodgers, the Board scheduled a 
general argument before it, on October 7, on “the pol- 
icy of granting severance of craft groups from long: 
established plant-wide units.” 

The case which gave rise to this general reconsid- 
eration of craft severance is American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation. The immediate issues in that 
case are craft severance from an established industrial 
unit, and whether the National Tube doctrine (i. e., 
that craft severance will not be permitted in indus- 
tries whose operations are highly integrated) should 
be applied to the basic chemical industry. However, 
in scheduling the case for oral argument, the Board 
stated that it wished to examine and revaluate its 
general craft severance policy, and invited argument 
not only by the parties to the case, but by the CIO, 
AFL, Chamber of Commerce, and NAM. Following 
receipt of the Board’s invitation, the general counsels 
of the various CIO Unions met in Washington to can- 
vass the issues presented, and several of them re- 
mained to participate in the preparation of a Brief for 
the CIO and its affiliated International Unions. The 
CIO and its affiliates were represented at the oral 
argument by CIO General Counsel Goldberg. 

In its Brief and at the oral argument, the CIO urged 
that the craft severance policies followed by the Board 
in recent years have fostered instability and strife in 
collective bargaining relationships, contrary to the 
needs and interests of industry and labor; that the 
Board’s policies have gone far beyond anything re- 
quired for the adequate protection of genuine crafts; 
and that the Board has sometimes failed to apply the 
National Tube doctrine in situations clearly calling for 
its application. 

Conversely, the CIO urged that the Board adopt a 
new craft severance policy correcting the errors and 
injustices of the policy followed in recent years, and 
affirmatively serving the basic purpose of the Act— 
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to promote industrial peace and stable and effective 
collective bargaining. The CIO urged that in all cases 
great weight be given to a history of successful collec- 
tive bargaining on a plant- or industry-wide basis; 
that craft severance never be allowed to groups which 
are not genuine craft units, or to unions not adhering 
to craft jurisdictional lines; and that the National Tube 
doctrine be unhesitatingly applied to all plants and 
industries possessing the requisite degree of integra- 
tion of operations. 

It is to be hoped that, upon reconsideration of its 
craft severance policy, the Board will promulgate a 
new policy which will rectify the injustices heretofore 
done industrial unions and will promote stable collec- 
tive bargaining and industrial peace. 


Hager-Hinge Restricted 


In prior reports, we have expatiated upon the in- 
jury done to unions and to collective bargaining by the 
Board’s Hager-Hinge doctrine, 7. e., that a collective 
bargaining contract will not be held to bar an election 
if the Board can find some legal infirmity in the con- 
tract. 

The indications are that the Board is now taking a 
more reasonable and realistic view on this subject. 
Thus, in Regal Shoe Company, 106 NLRB No. 165, the 
petitioning union asserted that the contract of the 
incumbent union was not a bar to an election, because 
the union security clause had been applicable imme- 
diately as to old members, instead of giving them the 
30-day period to join the union required by section 
8(a)(3) of the Act. The Board permitted the in- 
cumbent union to show that all of the old employees 
were in fact members when the contract was signed, 
so that the violation of section 8(a)(3) was academic, 
and the Board held that it would not regard so tech- 
nical a defect in the contract as invalidating it as a 
contract bar. The Board said: 

“We need only decide that a petitioner—seeking to 
disturb a peaceful and harmonious relationship under 
an existing contract which the employer and the con- 
tracting union are living under in good faith—should 
not be permitted to circumvent the operation of our 
contract bar rule on this techincal and legalistic 
ground.” (Regal Shoe Company, 106 NLRB No. 165.) 

To the same effect is the subsequent decision of the 
Grand Leader Dry Goods Company, 106 NLRB No. 183. 
In this case the Board stated, with respect to similar 
theoretical deficiencies in a union security provision, 
that “in this type of [representation] proceeding it is 
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unnecessary to determine the validity of the contract 
with the same judicial preciseness as if this were the 
case of an employee claiming that he had not been 
accorded his statutory rights under the union shop 
clause.” 


Rule of Reason in Applying 
Section 9(h) 


The Labor Board has likewise recently shown a dis- 
position toward a more reasonable application of sec- 
tion 9(h). Thus in New Idea, Division AVCO Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 106 NLRB No. 174, the contract 
which was set up as a bar was claimed by the peti- 
tioning union to be invalid because of its union secu- 
rity clause which was executed at a time when the 
contracting union was not in compliance with sec- 
tions 9(f), (g), and (h). The contracting union had 
been in compliance prior to the date of the contract, 
and subsequently came again into compliance, but 
during the critical period was inadvertently out of 
compliance due to deficiencies in certain documents it 
had submitted. The Board ruled that it would not 
apply the Hager-Hinge doctrine in this situation, but 
would hold the contract to bar an election. It said 
that, for contract bar purposes, the deficiencies of non- 
compliance was secured by the subsequent compliance. 
To the same effect is the Board’s decision in Grand 
Leader Dry Goods Company, 106 NLRB No. 183. 


III, SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


**Featherbedding”’ 


The Supreme Court during the last year handed 
down two decisions construing the National Labor Re- 
lations Act’s featherbedding provisions. 

The Act, in section 8(b) (6), makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to cause an employer to pay money 
“for services which are not performed or not to be 
performed.” In the two decisions the Supreme Court, 
construing this language literally, held that if some 
work is actually performed, no matter how undesired 
or useless, the receipt of pay therefor is not an unfair 
labor practice. 

One of these cases is American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association v. NLRB, 345 U. S. 100. This case 
involves the ITU’s long-standing practice of “setting 
bogus”. Under this practice, when “mats” brought in 
from outside the shop were used by publishers as molds 
for metal castings from which to print material, the 
union compositors nevertheless set up duplicate forms 
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just as if the mats were not being used. These dupli- 
cate forms are never used. 

In this case, the majority of the Court held that: 
“, . where work is done by an employe, with the em- 
ployer’s consent, a labor organization’s demand that 
the employe be compensated for time spent in doing 
the disputed work does not become an unfair labor 
practice. The transaction simply does not fall within 
the kind of featherbedding defined in the statute.” 

Justice Clark and the late Chief Justice Vinson dis- 
sented on the ground that useless services should not 
stand on any better ground under the statute than no 
services at all. 

The second featherbedding decision is NLRB v. 
Gamble Enterprises, Inc., 345 U. S. 117. This case 
involves the practice of the AFL Musicians’ Union of 
insisting that whenever a theatre hires an outside 
“name” band, it also hire a local orchestra to play 
overtures, intermissions, and “chasers”. 

Here again, the majority of the Court held that since 
the local band actually performed work, its receipt of 
pay was not within the statute. 

Justice Clark and the late Chief Justice again dis- 
sented, this time joined by Justice Jackson. 


Refusal to Cross Picket Lines 


The question whether, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
an employer may discharge employes who refuse to 
cross picket lines remains unresolved. NLRB v. Rock- 
away News Supply Co., 345 U. S. 71, was expected to 
supply an answer to the question, but the Supreme 
Court decision turned on the collective bargaining 
agreement in that particular case, and not on interpre- 
tation of the Act. In the Rockaway News case the 
employe involved, a newspaper deliverer, was a mem- 
ber of the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union, 
which had a contract with the employer. He was dis- 
charged for refusing, during the course of his em- 
ployment, to deliver papers across a picket line of the 
Typographical Union. 

The collective bargaining agreement contained a 
clause against any strike or other cessation of work. 
The union took the discharge to arbitration, and the 
arbitrators ruled that the employe had violated the 
no-strike clause, so that the employer was entitled to 
discharge him. 

The discharged employe then filed a charge with the 
National Labor Relations Board, which held that the 
refusal to cross the picket line was a form of concerted 
activity, protected by sections 8(a)(1) and (3) of the 
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Act, and that the discharge was an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The Board declared that an employer can re- 
quire an employe to elect either to cross a picket line 
to perform his duties or to be replaced, but that he 
may not be discharged. The Board held that the no- 
strike clause in the arbitration had nothing to do with 
the case because the contract contained an illegal 
union security clause. 

The Supreme Court, however, held that the contract, 
or perhaps the arbitration, was controlling. It said 
that, under the law, an employer and union may con- 
tract against requiring an employe to cross a picket 
line or may require that he cross a picket line, and 
that this issue had been resolved against the employe 
and the union. The invalid union security clause, the 
Court said, was separable from the rest of the contract 
and afforded no pretext for disregarding it in its en- 
tirety. The Court added that it saw no sense to the 
Board’s distinction between discharge and replace- 
ment. 

It is to be noted that under the Supreme Court de- 
cision, unions can insert in their collective bargaining 
agreements provisions recognizing the right to refuse 
to cross picket lines. In that event, the workers will 
be protected from replacement or discharge for such 
refusal. In the absence of a contractual provision, 
the question whether workers who refuse to cross 
picket lines may be discharged is still open. 

Three Justices—Black, Douglas and Minton—dis- 
sented, and expressed their agreement with the deci- 
sion and reasoning of the NLRB. 

The CIO Legal Department filed a brief amicus in 
the Supreme Court in this case, in support of the 
position of the discharged employe. 


Compliance at Time of Filing Charges 


The decision of the Supreme Court in NLRB v. High- 
land Park Manufacturing Co., 341 U. S. 322, that the 
officers of the CIO must file non-communist affidavits 
in order for its affiliated International Unions to be 
in compliance with section 9(h), which overturned the 
Labor Board’s earlier rulings to the contrary, con- 
tinues to give rise to litigation. 

In some unfair labor practice cases the charge was 
filed by an International Union or a local thereof at a 
time when the CIO had not yet filed the affidavits, but 
the Board’s complaint did not issue until after the CIO 
affidavits were filed. Section 9(h) read literally, does 
not require that the charging union be in compliance 
with 9(h) at the time the charge is filed, but only that 
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it must have complied by the time the Board issues its 
complaint, and that is the way the Labor Board has 
always interpreted the section. Under that interpreta- 
tion it is permissible for a union to file a charge and 
then check its compliance status, and get into com- 
pliance if it finds that it is not already so. 

The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
NLRB v. Dant & Russell, Ltd., 195 F. 2d 299, rejected 
this interpretation of section 9(h) and held that the 
charging union must be in compliance at the time the 
charge is filed, and that if it is not a complaint cannot 
subsequently be issued validly by the Board after com- 
pliance. 

The Dant & Russell decision involved a case in which 
the charge was filed before CIO compliance and the 
complaint issued subsequently. The decision would, 
however, have applied also to situations where the 
charging union is inadvertently not in compliance. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision of the Ninth Circuit in this case, and held that 
all that section 9(h) requires is that the union be 
in compliance at the time the complaint is issued, 
not when the charge is filed. NLRB v. Dant & Russell, 
Ltd., 344 U. S. 375. The CIO Legal Department filed 
a brief amicus in this case supporting the position ul- 
timately sustained by the Supreme Court. 


Rights and Duties of Bargaining 
Agents 


There were three important decisions during the 
last year on the rights and duties of a union as the 
exclusive collective bargaining representative. 

In Huffman v. Ford Motor Co., 345 U. S. 330, the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, discussed in last year’s 
report. 

In that case, Huffman was laid off as a result of a 
synthetic seniority provision in the contract between 
the Ford Motor Company and the UAW-CIO which 
gave to veterans who were employed at Ford sub- 
sequent to their military service seniority credit for 
the period of their military service. 

Huffman himself is a veteran who had been em- 
ployed at Ford prior to his military service. His total 
seniority under the contract, however, was less than 
that of other employes who began their military serv- 
ice before Huffman first went to work at Ford and who 
got credit for this service when they got jobs at Ford 
after the war. Some of these employes were retained 
at the time Huffman was laid off. 
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Huffman brought suit against the company and 
the union claiming his layoff was a violation of his 
rights as a veteran. The Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit rejected this contention but it never- 
theless found that Huffman had been illegally laid off. 
It said that the contract between the UAW and the 
Ford Motor Company was illegal because it discrimi- 
nated between various classes of employes and there- 
fore was in violation of section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, which gives all employes the 
right to join together for mutual aid and protection 
through collective bargaining. 

The decision of the Sixth Circuit contained a grave 
threat to the validity of a great many collective bar- 
gaining contracts. Implicit in the court’s decision was 
a holding that a union cannot negotiate with an em- 
ployer for special seniority protection for any par- 
ticular class of employes, not matter how deserving of 
such protection those employes are. Furthermore, 
the Sixth Circuit’s decision seemed to imply that the 
federal courts can be called upon by any dissident 
group that got less than it thought it was entitled 
to under a collective bargaining contract to pass 
upon the validity of that contract under the NLRA. 

The case for the Union was argued in the Supreme 
Court by Harold Cranefield, General Counsel of the 
UAW. The CIO also filed a brief amicus in the 
Supreme Court, supporting the position of the UAW 
and urging the Court to reverse the decision of the 
court of appeals. 

The Supreme Court did unanimously reverse the 
decision of the court of appeals. In an opinion writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Burton it declared that the ne- 
gotiating authority of the bargaining representative 
under the NLRA extends to seniority matters, and 
that: " 

“|. . The complete satisfaction of all who are 
represented is hardly to be expected. A wide range 
of reasonableness must be allowed a statutory bar- 
gaining representative in serving the unit it repre- 
sents, subject always to complete good faith and 
honesty of purpose in the exercise of its discretion.” 

The Court added: “The National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, gives a bargaining representative 
not only wide responsibility but authority to meet 
that responsibility.” 

Another important case in this field is Allen v. 
National Tube Company, 32 LRRM 2210 (Supreme 
Court of Ohio), certiorari denied, 345 U. S. 975. In 
that case, a former employe of the National Tube 
Company brought suit against the company and the 
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Union, the United Steelworkers, to recover “retro- 
active inequity pay” which he claimed was due him. 
The collective bargaining contract provided that cer- 
tain past wage inequities would be eliminated by 
payment of lump sums to all present employes and 
former employes, if they filed application for such 
payments within 120 days. The plaintiff, who had 
left his job before the contract was executed, re- 
ceived, he said, no notice of the 120-day requirement 
and failed to make the necessary application. He 
asserted that the Union, by agreement to the 120-day 
requirement, had illegally discriminated against him 
and other employes in violation of its duties as their 
collective bargaining representative under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The Ohio Supreme Court rejected this contention, 
and the United States Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the case. 

An important Labor Board decision dealing with the 
same general subject is Hughes Tool Company, 32 
LRRM 1010, 104 NLRB No. 33. In that case, the bar- 
gaining representative, an unaffiliated union, estab- 
lished a schedule of fees which it charged non-members 
for handling grievances. The charge for handling a 
grievance up to arbitration was $15.00, and for taking 
a grievance through formal arbitration was $400.00. 

The Board ruled that a union may not charge 
non-members for handling grievances. It said that it 
was the union’s duty as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative under the law to present grievances for all 
employes in the unit, fairly and without discrimina- 
tion. The Board gave the union ten days within 
which to discontinue its practice of charging fees, or 
face revocation of its certification. 

This case falls within the general doctrine that a 
union granted exelusive bargaining rights by statute 
must in return act fairly as the bargaining repre- 
sentative for all employes in the unit, including non- 
members. The principal applications of this doctrine 
in prior years were in cases involving racial discrimina- 
tion, in which various of the railroad brotherhoods 
were ordered to cease discriminating against Negroes 
in negotiating their collective bargaining contracts. 


Union-Secured Discharges 


The Supreme Court has now pending before it three 
cases presenting complicated but important issues re- 
lating to discharges or other forms of job discrimina- 
tion brought about by unions. The question, in gen- 
eral, in these cases is whether when a union in- 
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duces an employer to discriminate in hiring, dis- 
charge, or some term or condition of employment, 
that establishes a violation of sections 8(a)(3) and 
8(b)(2) of the Act, or whether it is further neces- 
sary for the Board to show that the discrimination 
had the effect of encouraging membership in the 
union. 

Section 8(a)(3) the Act makes it an unfair labor 
practice for an employer “by discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or any term or con- 
dition of employment to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in any labor organization,” except pursuant to 
a valid union security agreement. Section 8(b) (2) 
contains a correlative provision against union induce- 
ment of employer violations of sections 8(a)(3). 
The question raised by the three cases may be ex- 
pressed as whether union-induced discrimination is to 
be considered an unfair labor practice as violative of 
the spirit of section 8(a) (3), even though it does not 
come within the literal language because the person 
discriminated against either was a union member 
or was not eligible for membership. 

The difficulty and complexity of the issue is shown 
by the fact that all three of these cases were argued 
before the Supreme Court early in 1953, but were set 
down for re-argument by the Court this fall. These 
are the three cases: 


1. Radio Officers Union of Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, AFL, v. NLRB, No. 5, October Term 1953. In 
this case, a member of the union was, at the union’s 
request, denied employment by a steamship company. 
The reason the union requested the company to re- 
ject the applicant for employment was that, though 
a union member, he had failed to clear his employ- 
ment through the union, and had instead applied for 
the job directly to the company, ignoring the union’s 
referral rules. The NLRB found that the denial of 
employment violated the Act, because it tended to 
encourage membership in the union, even though 
the individual concerned was already a union mem- 
ber, in the sense that it was “aimed at compelling 
obedience to union rules.” 

The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in en- 
forcing the Board’s order, declared that the union’s 
success in preventing the individual from being em- 
ployed “displayed to all non-members the union’s pow- 
er and the strong measures it was prepared to take 
to protect union members.” NLRB v. Radio Officers 
Union, 30 LRRM 2103. Therefore, the court said, the 
denial of employment tended to encourage union mem- 
bership. 
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2. NLRB v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, No. 
6, October Term 1953. In this case, the union in- 
duced the employer to reduce an employe’s seniority 
because he was delinquent in his dues. The union 
had no union shop agreement with the employer. The 
Board held that the reduction in seniority for dues 
delinquency was in violation of section 8(a)(3) “for, 
in so doing an employer would be strengthening the 
position of such union.” 

The Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit re- 
versed, on the ground that there was no substantial 
evidence that reduction of the employe’s seniority en- 
couraged membership in the Union. 

3. Gaynor News Co., Inc., v. NLRB, No. 7, October 
Term 1953. In this case, a collective bargaining 
agreement, negotiated between the employer and the 
union awarded retroactive wage increases and vaca- 
tion benefits only to union members and not to non- 
union employes. Membership in the union in ques- 
tion—The Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union of 
New York—is highly restricted, and the non-union 
employes were not permitted to become members of 
the union even if they wished to. 

Hence, the union argued that the discrimination in 
benefits did not encourage union membership. The 
Board, however, rejected the contention, as did the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. This discrim- 
ination, the Court said, would increase “the number of 
workers who would like to join and/or their quantum 
of desire.” 

All three of these cases were to be reargued before 
the Supreme Court in November, and their outcome 
may obviously be of major importance. 


Picketing 


During the last year, the Supreme Court decided 
another case dealing with the constitutionality of 
restraints on picketing. However, the opinions throw 
little new light on the subject. 

The case is Local Union No. 10, United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen, Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor v. Graham, 345 U. S. 192. Some of the 
sub-contractors on a construction project employed 
non-union workers, and the Plumbers’ Union picketed 
the project. The Virginia courts enjoined the picket- 
ing, with the bare statement that it violated the Vir- 
ginia state Right to Work Act. 


The Supreme Court affirmed. 
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The majority opinion, written by Justice Burton, de- 
clared that the purpose of the picketing was to in- 
duce the discharge of non-union workers, that that 
purpose violated the Virginia anti-union shop law, and 
that the picketing therefore could constitutionally be 
restrained by the Virginia courts. 

Justice Douglas, dissenting, pointed out that the 
Virginia courts had made no finding as to the pur- 
pose of the picketing and said that the case should 
be sent back for such a finding. 

He stated: “The line between permissable and un- 
lawful picketing will therefore often be narrow or even 
tenuous. A purpose to deprive non-union men of em- 
ployment would make the picketing unlawful; a pur- 
pose to keep union men away from the job would 
give the picketing constitutional protection.” 

Justice Black dissented without opinion. 


Public Parks 


This year’s cases on the right to speak in public 
parks both involved Jehovah’s Witnesses. They are, 
however, of great importance to unions, since the prin- 
ciples they enunciate apply equally to the use of parks 
by union groups. 

In Poulos v. New Hampshire, 345 U. S. 395, the ques- 
tion presented was the validity of a conviction for 
conducting religious services in a public park at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, without a required license, af- 
ter the application for the license had been arbitrarily 
refused by the city council. 

The Portsmouth ordinance provided that no public 
meeting could be held on public property without a 
license from the city council, for which a fee of not 
more than $300.00 was charged. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
applied for a license and tendered the fee, but were 
turned down. They held their meeting anyway, and 
the individual who conducted the meeting was con- 
victed of violating the city ordinance and fined. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire stated that 
under the ordinance and the Federal Constitution, 
the city council was required to grant a license with- 
out discrimination to all applicants tendering the fee, 
and that the refusal of a license to Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses was therefore invalid and unconstitutional. It 
declared, however, that the Witnesses’ proper re- 
course was to bring suit to secure a license, rather 
than to go ahead with the meeting without a license, 
and that the conviction was therefore valid. 


The Supreme Court affirmed the decision on the 
same reasoning used by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. Justices Black and Douglas dissented. 
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The decision is manifestly a most unfortunate one, 
since it permits local officials in practice arbitrarily to 
deny the use of parks for meetings. The supposed 
remedy of a suit to secure a license clearly will often 
be illusory, in view of the costs of, and the time re- 
quired for, litigation. 

The other Jehovah’s Witnesses case is Fowler v. 
State of Rhode Island, 345 U. S. 67. In that case the 
city of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, made a practice of 
permitting religious services to be held in its parks, 
but arrested a Jehovah’s Witnesses speaker for con- 
ducting a service. The Supreme Court held that all 
religious groups must be treated alike, and that the 
conviction was invalid because of the discrimination 
against Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Racial Discrimination 


During the past year, the Supreme Court continued 
to stand firm against racial discrimination. 

In Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U. S. 249, the Court held 
that a state court award of damages for breach of a 
restricted covenant, 7. e., a covenant in a real estate 
deed against sale to certain races, was invalid be- 
cause violative of the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment. A few years ago, the Supreme 
Court had held in Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, that 
specific enforcement of restrictive covenants by the 
courts violates the 14th Amendment. The new de- 
cision follows the same rationale, and applies it to a 
suit for damages. 

In District of Columbia v. John R. Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., 346 U. S. 100, the Supreme Court held that 
an Act passed by the Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia in 1873, which makes it a crime 
for a restaurant to discriminate against a person on 
account of race or color or to refuse service to him on 
that ground, is still effective law in the District of 
Columbia, despite long non-use, and that it was en- 
acted pursuant to a valid delegation from Congress. 
This statute had not been enforced for many years, 
nor included in compilations of the District Code dur- 
ing this century. The Supreme Court held, however, 
that laws are not abandoned or repealed by non- 
enforcement. 


Negro Voting 


A new Texas device to exclude Negroes from voting 
was held unconstitutional in Terry v. Adams, 345 U. S. 
461. Under this scheme, an organization known as 
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the Jaybird Association, whose membership was lim- 
ited to whites, chose nominees for the county Demo- 
cratic primary, and the Jaybird candidates usually 
won in the primary and the general election that fol- 
lowed. The Court held that the combined Jaybird- 
Democratic Party primary and general election ma- 
chinery operated to deprive Negroes of the right to 
vote on account of their race. Justice Minton dis- 


sented. 
Loyalty Oaths 


The Supreme Court’s decision in Wieman v. Upde- 
graff, 344 U. S. 183, holding invalid a loyalty oath 
required of Oklahoma state employes, is significant 
not only for its precise holding on loyalty oaths, but 
because of its bearing on the general question of the 
constitutional rights of government workers. 

The loyalty oath prescribed by Oklahoma required 
state employes to state that they were not affiliated 
with any organization which had been listed by the At- 
torney General as subversive, and that they had not 
been a member of any such organization within five 
years, 

The Supreme Court held that the oath is invalid 
because it contained no “out” for persons whose mem- 
bership was “innocent,” or, put another way, was not 
limited to membership with “knowledge.” The opin- 
ion of the Court, written by Mr. Justice Clark, is not 
clear as to just what is meant by “knowledge.” It may 
mean only knowledge that the organization was on 
the Attorney General’s list at the time of member- 
ship, or may mean knowledge as to the character of 
the organization. It is to be hoped that the Court 
meant the latter. 

With respect to the general question of whether 
there are any constitutional restrictions on the hiring 
and firing of government employes, the Court said: 
“We need not pause to consider whether an abstract 
right to public employment exists. It is sufficient to 
say that constitutional protection does extend to the 
public servant whose exclusion pursuant to a statute 
is patently arbitrary or discriminatory.” 

This declaration is welcome, in view of loose ex- 
pressions in prior opinions that working for the gov- 
ernment is a privilege which the government can 
condition any way it sees fit. 


State vs. Federal Jurisdiction 


The Supreme Court issued no decisions on the vital 
problem of the extent to which state courts have 
jurisdiction over labor disputes which are also subject 
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to the jurisdiction of the NLRB. The one case in- 
volving this question which the Court considered was 
disposed of on other grounds. In Montgomery Build- 
ing Trades Council v. Ledbetter Erection Co. (344 U.S. 
178) the Supreme Court of Alabama had held that the 
Alabama courts had jurisdiction to issue injunctions 
to prevent unions from committing unfair labor prac- 
tices where the labor dispute did not directly im- 
pede inter-state commerce, but only affected it, and 
the administrative remedy through the Board was 
inadequate. Based on this reasoning, the Alabama 
Supreme Court affirmed the issuance of a temporary 
injunction against picketing of a construction project. 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari (343 U. S. 
962). After argument, however, the Court decided 
to dismiss the writ as improvidently granted, since the 
Court only has jurisdiction, under the Judicial Code, 
to review final judgments of state courts, and the in- 
junction in this case was not a final judgment. The 
Court’s disposition carried no inference whatsoever 
as to the Court’s opinion of the merits. 

It appears virtually certain that a decision on the 
kind of question presented by the Ledbetter case will 
finally be rendered at the forthcoming term of the 
Supreme Court. In Garner v. Teamsters Local 177, 
an employer sought and obtained an injunction in a 
Pennsylvania court on the ground that the union 
was picketing to compel him to require his employes 
to join the union. The union objected to the juris- 
diction of the court on the ground that its actions, if 
they violated any law, violated the National Labor 
Relations Act and the jurisdiction of the Board was 
exclusive. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania sus- 
tained the union’s position, reversed the final judgment 
against the union which had been rendered below, 
and ordered the complaint dismissed, upholding the 
union’s contention that the state courts lacked juris- 
diction. 

The employer petitioned for certiorari, and counsel 
for the union notified the Court that the union would 
not object to a grant of the writ. Certiorari was 
granted on June 15, 1953 and the case was argued in 
October. The CIO Legal Department participated 
actively in the Garner case. 


IV. SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES 


This fall the Supreme Court will hear re-argument 
on perhaps the most important question presented to 
it in recent years. In a series of five cases the Court 
is asked to declare that segregation on the basis of 
race, in the public schools, is unconstitutional. These 
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cases were argued before the Court in December, 
1952, but have been scheduled for re-argument this 
fall. 

The five cases arose in Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

The Kansas case, (Brown v. Board of Education in 
Topeka) involves the maintenance of separate high 
schools for Negroes in the city of Topeka. A suit 
was brought in a three-judge federal district court for 
declaration that the statute authorizing this system 
is in violation of the equal protection of the laws pro- 
vision of the 14th Amendment. After hearing ex- 
tensive testimony on the physical facilities provided 
in the Negro and white high schools and, in addition, 
testimony concerning the psychological effect of com- 
pulsory segregation upon Negro students, the District 
Court found that there is no material difference in the 
physical facilities or the courses of study offered in the 
Negro and white high schools. It also found, how- 
ever, that segregation itself creates a sense of in- 
feriority in Negro children which has a “tendency to 
retard the educational and mental development of 
Negro children.” (98 F. Supp. 797). It concluded, 
however, that this kind of inequality does not violate 
the 14th Amendment under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Plessey v. Fer- 
guson, 163 U. S. 537, which decided, in 1896, that the 
provision of separate, but equal, facilities did not 
violate the 14th Amendment. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. Elliott, Negro 
residents of Clarendon County, South Carolina, asked 
for an injunction against enforcement of the South 
Carolina constitutional statutory provisions, making 
segregation mandatory. When the case was first tried, 
the federal district court found that the physical facil- 
ities were not equal, and ordered the school authori- 
ties to proceed at once to improve the Negro schools. 
At a later hearing the court found that the improve- 
ment would be achieved by September, 1952. The 
district court refused to declare that the mainte- 
nance of separate schools in and of itself constitutes a 
violation of the 14th Amendment. The Virginia case 
(Davis v. County School Board of Prince Edward 
County) is similar to the South Carolina case. 


In the District of Columbia case (Bolling v. Sharpe) 
the plaintiffs contend that the maintenance of seg- 
regated schools in the District of Columbia is not 
authorized by Congress, and, also, that it violates the 
due process clause of the 5th Amendment. The com- 
plaint, which asks that the plaintiffs be admitted to 
a white high school, from which they had been ex- 
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cluded solely because of race, was dismissed by the 
District Court. 

The Delaware Case (Gebhart v. Belton) differs from 
the other cases in that the Negro plaintiffs were suc- 
cessful in the lower courts. The plaintiffs brought 
suit in a state court, asking for admission of the 
Negro plaintiffs to the white schools on the ground 
that the facilities offered in the Negro schools are 
not equal to those offered in the white schools and 
also on the ground that segregation, itself, is an in- 
equality. The trial court agreed with both conten- 
tions and ordered immediate integration of the 
white and Negro schools. The Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware refused to pass on the question of whether seg- 
regation was per se unconstitutional, but held that the 
inequality of physical facilities was sufficient to sup- 
port the trial court’s order. It refused to give the 
school authorities time in which to equalize the schools 
and denied a motion for a stay of execution of its 
order. Thus, integration of the school systems had 
been accomplished by virtue of the state court’s or- 
der by the time the state’s appeal to the Supreme 
Court to reverse that order was argued. 

The facts in the cases, particularly those in the 
Kansas case, make it apparent that the Supreme Court 
is going to find it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
postpone any longer decision as to whether segrega- 
tion is, in itself, a violation of the 14th Amendment. 
In Plessey v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537, the Court es- 
tablished the “separate but equal’ doctrine. In cases 
in recent years, such as Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629, 
and McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 U. S. 
637, the court found it unnecessary to rule on the 
question of whether this doctrine was still good law 
because it found inequality of one sort or another in 
the cases presented. Now, it appears, the fundamental 
question will have to be faced and decided. 

At the argument of these cases last December, the 
case against segregation was argued, with great force 
and persuasiveness, by Mr. Thurgood Marshall, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. A battery of counsel 
appeared in defense of segregation, including Mr. 
John W. Davis, specially retained by Governor James 
S. Byrnes, to represent South Carolina. 

A further argument, which was made indirectly 
by South Carolina and Virginia, was that the effect 
of a Supreme Court decree requiring the immediate 
end of segregation would be to weaken or destroy 
the public school systems in those states. Emphasis 
was added to this argument in the State of South 
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Carolina by the amendment of the South Carolina 
Constitution by referendum to eliminate the constitu- 
tional requirement that the state maintain a public 
school system. This amendment was expressly stated 
by Governor Byrnes of South Carolina to be for the 
purpose of giving the state freedom completely to 
eliminate its system of public education if the Supreme 
Court: should decide that public schools could not, 
constitutionally, be segregated. 

At the end of the Court’s term in June 1953, it 
issued an order setting all five cases for re-argument 
in the fall of 1953. The Court, in issuing this order, 
stated five questions which it wished counsel to dis- 
cuss. The first two questions relate to historical evi- 
dence as to the intention and understanding of Con- 
gress and of the states as to the effect of the 14th 
Amendment upon segregation in the public schools. 
The third question relates to the judicial power now to 
consider the Amendment as abolishing segregation in 
the public schools. The fourth and fifth questions 
raise issues as to whether, if the Court decided that 
segregation was unconstitutional, it had the power to 
order its gradual elimination. Reargument of the 
cases is set for December of 1953. 

In all of the segregation cases argued in the past 
few years, the Legal Department of the CIO has 
participated as actively as the rules of the Supreme 
Court will allow in supporting those opposed to seg- 
regation. In the Sweatt, McLaurin and Henderson 
cases, which were argued in 1950, the CIO submit- 
ted briefs as amicus curiae urging the Court not to 
dodge the issue but to declare flatly that state-im- 
posed segregation was per se a violation of the 14th 
Amendment. When the school cases were argued last 
term, the legal department again submitted a brief in 
support of the position of the plaintiffs. The CIO 
position in all of these cases is that the constitutional 
evil of school segregation is that it constitutes the im- 
position by state authority of a compulsory pattern of 
segregation upon the community. 

The CIO position has been that voluntary choice of 
segregated patterns by individuals in the South and 
elsewhere did not justify the requirement by law that 
such patterns be maintained. We argue further that 
the experience of the CIO itself shows that in the 
absence of legally required segregation, the asserted 
incompatibility between white and Negro is but a 
myth. 

The General Counsel of the CIO, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, who heads the Legal Department, is most appre- 
ciative to his associates in the Department for their 
able and effective services to the CIO and its affiliates 
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throughout the year. The members of the Legal De- 
partment during this period were: Assistant General 
Counsel Thomas E. Harris, Assistant General Counsel 
David E. Feller; Assistant General Counsel Elliot Bred- 
hoff, who is now serving full time with the Legal De- 
partment of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO; 
Miss Lillian Kovars, Miss Emma Trenchi, Mrs. Helen 
May, and Miss Betty Knicley. Mrs. Frances Simon- 
son Guilbert, formerly in the Legal Department, re- 
signed from the Department upon her marriage during 
the summer of this year. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The first session of the 83rd Congress is now a 
matter of record. The Administration’s supporters 
and publicists have tried to make that record look 
good. But to the worker, the consumer, the farmer, 
the small businessman—to the people at large—the 
record is one of dismal failure. It is a record of doing 
too little for the little people and too much for the 
big boys. It is a record which hurts our nation as 
much abroad as it does at home. 

The story is one of no progress, and of much re- 
action. The record is, however, being written slowly, 
and the efforts of the Republican Old Guard to wipe 
out the progress of the last 20 years thus far only par- 
tially have borne fruit. In many instances reaction- 
ary moves were defeated, or at least slowed down, by 
a determined band of fighting liberals in both the 
Senate and House. 

Any realistic appraisal of the record to date, how- 
ever, must note the clear determination of the leaders 
of the 83rd Congress to turn the clock back as far as 
they are able insofar as social and economic policies 
are concerned. Whatever good still remains in the 
record is merely a continuation of New and Fair Deal 
programs which the GOP leadership is not yet pre- 
pared, in the face of strong Democratic opposition, to 
scuttle. Yet even where scuttling has been considered 
premature, many necessary programs have been un- 
dermined by the failure to appropriate adequate funds. 

Congressional behavior to date may be divided into 
three main categories: 

1. Congress did continue a number of pre-Eisen- 
hower programs which are in the public interest— 
measures which could not have been adopted without 
the votes of the minority party. Examples are the in- 
adequate six-month extension of the excess profits tax, 
extension of reciprocal trade, mutual security appro- 
priations (although the level is inadequate), aid to de- 
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fense area schools, admission of refugees, and wheat 
for Pakistan. 

2. It made the first installments on the give-away, 
take-away program of the Administration. Among 
them were the tidelands oil grab; the withholding of 
needed funds for Bonneville, Southwestern, South- 
eastern, TVA and other power programs; the creation 
of a mislabeled “Small Business” Administration to 
replace the RFC and the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration; destruction of public housing programs; 
inadequate funds for administration of labor, health, 
and similar programs. 

3. It failed to act at all in connection with the issues 
so very vital to the well-being of the working man 
and woman and of the people in general. Chief among 
these are the long overdue changes in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, liberalization and extension of social security, 
increase of the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, civil 
rights legislation, and changes in the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. 

All of the major issues which concerned the CIO 
and its affiliates during the first session of the 83rd 
Congress are discussed below. The story is not a 
pretty one. It is one that reflects the policies of a 
big-business dominated Administration. 

But such policies do not reflect the wishes of the 
American people. When they gave President Eisen- 
hower his overwhelming personal victory last No- 
vember, the voters did not mean to give away their 
support of legislation in the public interest. The 
Brickers and the McCarthys and the Knowlands must 
not be permitted to misinterpret the 1952 elections. 
There is no evidence that the people intended to vote 
for reaction when they named Dwight Eisenhower 
President. 

The record of Congress in the months ahead will be 
watched closely by the CIO and by all liberal and 
labor forces. It would be over-optimistic to expect 
this 83rd Congress to wind up its session in 1954 with 
a record of constructive achievement. But it is not 
too much to hope that the voices of our people will be 
firm and loud enough to prevent some of the worst 
legislative actions which might otherwise take place. 

President Eisenhower’s “team” will be running the 
executive branch of the government for the next few 
years. But under our political system, the people of 
the United States can speak up—and talk back, if 
they wish—through their elected representatives in 
Congress. The people must be kept informed about 
any harm being done to their welfare, and they must 
be urged to insist that their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives act to resist that harm. They have the 
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opportunity in the 1954 primaries, conventions and 
elections to replace any of the 435 Congressmen and 
35 Senators running for re-election next year. 

There are still in Congress many eloquent spokes- 
men and valiant fighters for the common good. 
Though they lost out in some crucial fights, these 
liberals can point with pride to a record of support 
for the President when he was right—support with- 
out which some of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation could never have passed. And they can 
point with similar pride to resistance against attacks 
on the public welfare. The hands of these liberal 
forces must be strengthened. Members of the liberal 
bloc must be returned to Congress next year and 
their numbers must be increased. 

The CIO will continue to appraise the legislative 
record of this Administration on the basis of its con- 
cern for the general welfare of all the people. It will 
not be swayed by partisan considerations. As it did 
during the first session of the 83rd Congress, it will 
continue to rally support for all constructive legisla- 
tion regardless of its origin. When the President is 
right, he will again be able to count on CIO support. 
We hope that in the years to come he will be right 
more often than in the past session. We hope, too, 
that he will not hesitate to exercise proper leadership 
in carrying through sound programs. 

There is much unfinished business on Capitol Hill. 
The working people have their own “must” list. The 
members of Congress will be judged on their record 
when the 83rd Congress adjourns in 1954. 


I. NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the foreign aid field, the Republican-led Congress 
voted nearly $1 billion less than the budget-cutting 
Republican Administration itself had requested in new 
funds. Further, deeper slashes were avoided only 
through the support of the Republican Administra- 
tion’s request by the Democratic “loyal opposition.” 
The die-hard isolationists of the Republican party, 
voting in committees or on the floors of the Congress, 
still maintained staunchly their ‘“go-it-alone” prin- 
ciples. . 

When hearings on the Mutual Security bill were con- 
ducted, the CIO maintained that a proper balance 
should be made between the military, economic and 
social needs of the foreign aid program. But the 
final measure adopted by the Congress emphasized 
the negative philosophy of “more guns and less but- 
ter.” 

Military assistance voted for Europe, Near East and 
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Africa, Asia and Pacific, and the American Republics 
totaled $3,180,000,000. Economic assistance, in the 
form of mutual defense financing and special eco- 
nomic assistance projects totaled $1,096,000,000, or 
about one-third this amount. 

The CIO has always supported the thesis that the 
free world must be armed to meet the threat of Soviet 
imperialism and aggression. But it also firmly be- 
lieves that economic deterioration with inflation and 
declining living standards could endanger the entire 
structure of democratic defenses. 

The CIO has reiterated one cogent fact. It is im- 
possible either in Europe or the Far East to stem the 
tide of Communism by arms alone. The social insti- 
tutions of those countries also must be developed to 
that degree of political and economic democracy in 
which most people instinctively sense a personal in- 
terest, ownership and participation. Otherwise, we 
may find internal Communist revolutions stimulated 
from abroad engulfing those peoples undoing the 
progress made with our help and turning our own 
weapons against us. In Europe, what is needed is the 
development of a dynamic expanding economy with its 
structure rooted in free trade unions. The older ver- 
sion of the Mutual Security Act did contain basic 
provisions which, if implemented, would have helped 
to strengthen the free trade unions and remove restric- 
tive business practices: prerequisites for a vital, ex- 
panding economy. The new version embodies the 
same principle in the Thye.:Amendment. It is a good 
principle, but not a cent of new money has been ap- 
propriated by the 83rd Congress to implement it! 

The technical assistance or “Point Four’ program 
of economic redevelopment of backward nations, once 
hailed as a bold new program for world betterment, 
falls far short of the mark in the Congressional ap- 
propriation this year. The President’s request, small 
as it was, suffered from the cutting operations of con- 
gressional committees and the final vote. 

Appropriations to meet our obligations to inter- 
national organizations and their agencies, with which 
the United States is affiliated, have likewise been cut. 
Multilateral technical assistance, carried on by the 
United Nations, was reduced to nearly 4% million less 
than the President’s request, and the sum allotted for 
the movement of migrants was cut $214 million. These 
sums are relatively small by comparison with other 
forms of aid, but the agencies they go to sustain have 
a meaning and importance far beyond the small sums 
allocated for their support. 

A successful- American foreign policy cannot be 
bought cheaply. The price of American leadership in 
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the world cannot be reduced by false economy drives. 
What seems “economical” now may cost us dearly in 
the potential weakening and division of the free world. 
Soviet imperialism will be encouraged to increase its 
pressures, foment new aggressions and weaken our 
defenses. 


The Bricker Resolution 


The Bricker Resolution to amend the United States 
Constitution is designed to curb the powers of the 
Executive Branch of Government in foreign negotia- 
tions. It would certainly cripple our participation in 
the United Nations. 

On March 6, 1953, ACWA President Jacob Potofsky, 
Chairman of the CIO International Affairs Commit- 
teé, sent a letter to Senator William Langer (R., 
N. D.) who is chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In this letter Chairman Potofsky set forth the 
CIO position on the Bricker Amendment. 

“We feel that these amendments would not only 
render the President and Senate incapable of protect- 
ing American interests, but provisions of these pro- 
posed amendments would hamper effective American 
participation in the United Nations. .. . 

“The Bricker amendment, taken as a whole, would 
turn the clock back to a period when the United 
States was a much less significant force in the world. 
In the present time of crisis and instability, United 
States leadership is vitally needed to help forge effec- 
tive international instruments that will provide peace 
and security in freedom for the peoples of the world. 
The proposed constitutional amendment, while giving 
no protection that is not already written into Consti- 
tutional law firmly and supported through long prac- 
tice, would stultify and restrict such needed leadership. 
Its adoption would give comfort and aid to the totali- 
tarian powers directed by the Soviet Union.” 

Senator Bricker has boasted that he will come back 
to Washington next winter with enough votes to pass 
the Resolution despite President Eisenhower’s opposi- 
tion. The strength of the long nationwide campaign 
for this wholly unnecessary and dangerous amend- 
ment is real, and the American people will have to 
fight a hard battle to prevent its enactment. 


Armed Services 


The original amount requested for defense appro- 
priations by President Truman in his 1954 budget 
was $40,719,931,000. The Eisenhower Administration 
cut this budget figure to $35,771,563,000. The total 
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amount authorized by Congress as the appropriation 
was finally passed was $34,371,541,000. This means 
that the final appropriation is $6,348,390,000 short of 
ex-President Truman’s original budget and $1,400,- 
022,000 short of President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion. The weight of this cut falls heaviest on the Air 
Force, which lost $5 billion in regular funds and $500 
million in construction. The Army got a net gain of 
$900 million. The Navy lost $2.1 billion. 

The philosophy back of these cuts seems to be the 
Administration’s strange notion that good bookkeep- 
ing practice is a better defense against an aggressor 
enemy than a well equipped, efficiently manned de- 
fense establishment. These cuts were made without 
the concurrence of any member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffs immediately familiar with the needs of the serv- 
ices in which they were made. 

No military program is realistic if it does not seek 
to match the purchase of equipment with the training 
of people to fit the job to be done. The recent budget 
cuts rely upon bookkeeping figures decided upon by 
the Administration and Congressional “economizers.” 
The latter have superseded the estimates of our needs 
made by the military and the top civilian authorities 
with knowledge and experience in defense. 


Serious Gap Created 


Probably the most harmful effect of these cuts will 
be the creation of a serious gap a few years hence in 
the production of aircraft. The cuts completely fore- 
stall the procurement of many experimental models 
which in the ordinary course of events would not be 
ready for production for three to five years. In addi- 
tion some models now in production have been, and 
will be taken out of production. The machine tools, 
dies, fixtures, jigs, gauges, and perishable tools on 
these will be either moth-balled and stored or scat- 
tered out through salvage for use on other jobs. 

The working force, trained and practiced in this 
production, will be dispersed because it cannot re- 
main static. There will be no continuity of produc- 
tion changes, working force training, or engineering 
change brought about by experience gained in use of 
the product. This is not a prediction of what might 
happen. It has already happened and is continuing to 
happen at Kaiser-Frazer and Chase Aircraft. 

It would seem that the condition in which we find 
ourselves is far more costly in the long run than would 
be a program of continuous product development, pro- 
duction, and personnel training. Our only hope of 
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avoiding an excessive cost in money, lives, and even 
territory is the hope that a potential enemy will not 
materialize into an actual enemy. 


II. LABOR 


During the 1952 campaign, President Eisenhower 
committed himself and his Administration to the lib- 
eralization of the Taft-Hartley Act. Promising ‘“jus- 
tice and fairness” in our labor relations law, President 
Eisenhower declared that he “will not support any 
amendments which weaken the rights of working 
men and women. I know that the law might be used 
to break unions. That there must be changes. Amer- 
ica wants no law licensing union busting. Neither do 
I.” During the course of the campaign, he spoke in 
defense of the right to strike, of the necessity of hav- 
ing strong unions, and against the “heavy hand of 
government intervention” in labor disputes. 

In his State of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower seemed to be following through on his cam- 
paign commitments when he declared: ‘“‘We now have 
had five years of experience with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1947. That experience has shown the 
need for corrective action and we should promptly 
proceed to amend it. The Department of Labor will 
begin at once to devise specific recommendations.” 

Soon after the first session of the 83rd Congress 
began, we learned from the chairmen of both House 
and Senate Labor Committees that extensive hearings 
on labor relations law proposals were to be held. In 
preparation for this, a committee composed of the 
General Counsel of CIO along with the General Coun- 
sels of the International Unions set forth a series 
of proposals for amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The hearings in the House began in March and con- 
tinued until the middle of May. In the Senate, the 
hearings began in the latter part of March and the 
record was closed in June. President Reuther ap- 
peared before both Committees and presented the 
over-all CIO position in both general statements and in 
answer to the many questions of the members 
of the Committees. Arthur J. Goldberg, CIO General 
Counsel, also appeared before both Committees to 
sum up the CIO position and to cover the technical 
legal questions on our position. 

Appearing on behalf of their respective unions, and 
presenting very valuable testimony, were the follow- 
ing: For the United Steelworkers of America, David J. 
McDonald, President, and Frank N. Hoffman, Leg- 
islative Representative; For the International Union 
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of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, James B. 
Carey, President; For the Textile Workers Union of 
America, Emil Rieve, President, and William Pollock, 
Executive Vice President, Benjamin Wyle, General 
Counsel, and John Edelman, Washington Representa- 
tive; for the Communications Workers of America, 
Joseph Beirne, President; for the National Maritime 
Union, Joseph Curran, President; for the American 
Newspaper Guild, Irving Leuchter, Counsel; for the 
Transport Workers, John F. O’Donnell, General Coun- 
sel; for the United Rubber Workers, G. L. Patterson, 
General Counsel, and T. R. Owens, Legislative Repre- 
sentative; for the Oil Workers International Union, O. 
A. Knight, President; Lindsay Walden, General Coun- 
sel, and William Hanscom, Legislative Representative; 
and for the Paper Workers, Harry D. Sayre, President. 


No Administration Program 


Throughout all these hearings, however, one thing 
was conspicuously missing. No Administration spokes- 
man was present. In spite of the President’s clear 
words on Taft-Hartley, his Administration was not 
prepared to offer legislative proposals. The full story 
of this failure became fully known only after Con- 
gress had adjourned. It culminated in the resignation 
of Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin. 

In a message to the AFL convention on September 
23, President Eisenhower again declared his intention 
to propose changes in the law for early consideration 
in the second session of the 83rd Congress. But the 
words were no longer the same as those of a year be- 
fore. 

“I believe that its (the Taft-Hartley Act’s) en- 
actment was a substantial contribution to the quest 
for sounder labor-management relations. I believe 
that the experience under the act has confirmed its 
essential soundness,” he told the AFL. 

An analysis of the proposals included in the abortive 
Presidential message and of the CIO position on Taft- 
Hartley amendments is included in the report of the 
Legal Department. 


Labor Department 


In line with the underlying bias of this Congress 
against labor, appropriations for carrying out the func- 
tions of the Labor Department have been cut savagely 
to the point where the Department always the small- 
est of all government departments, is now truly a 
skeleton in the Eisenhower Administration closet. 
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The cuts especially cripple those divisions and 
bureaus charged with the enforcement of laws de- 
signed to protect fair standards of labor. Last year 
the Department got $32.3 millions for administration. 
In the current fiscal year the appropriation was cut by 
14.4 percent to $27.5 millions. 

Just before the Senate undertook to review the 
Labor Department appropriation approved by the 
House, President Reuther wrote Senate Appropriations 
Chairman Bridges pointing out the human implica- 
tions of these cuts. Although minor restorations were 
made in the final appropriation bill signed by the 
President the general magnitude of the cuts was not 
appreciably changed after the analysis in the letter 
was made. The context of President Reuther’s let- 
ter is summarized here as follows: 

Pledges made by President Eisenhower during his 
campaign, that if elected he would “build up the Labor 
Department,” have not been merely ignored in the 
1954 appropriation bill for the Labor Department, but 
actually the exact opposite has been accomplished by 
further weakening an already emaciated Depart- 
ment. 

In 1947, the Congress cut Labor Department ap- 
propriations about 50 percent. Despite increased re- 
sponsibilities, its staff funds have never been built up 
again. Today, in terms of the tasks assigned, the 
Labor Department is one of the weakest agencies of 
the federal government. The present reductions will 
further cripple the Department. This is repeal by the 
indirect and irresponsible route of denying funds. 

The Labor Department’s appropriation for salaries 
and expenses is four-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
national budget. This is all that the federal govern- 
ment is spending this year for administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, for 
the production of its vital and essential economic sta- 
tistics, for research, promotion of industrial safety, the 
development of apprenticeship, assistance to states, 
and supervision of the federal-state system of unem- 
ployment insurance and public employment services. 


Vital Spots Hit 


No worker will miss the point that the heaviest 
House cuts were aimed at the most vital spots in the 
Department—the Secretary’s office, the Solicitor’s Of- 
fice, the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Division, the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Labor Standards. These 
are the bureaus in which are located policy-making, in- 
vestigation, enforcement, the assembly of vital pay- 
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roll and cost-of-living statistics and the promotion of 
decent labor standards. Each is cut back more than 
20 percent. No surer way to emasculate federal 
labor policy and law enforcement to the point of re- 
peal could be devised. 

The Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Division has 
been charged by Congress with protecting more than 
22,000,000 workers against violations of the 75 cents 
per hour minimum wage, overtime pay and anti-child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and several other 
acts of Congress. This vital division has been cut 
by about 22 percent, to save about one and one-half 
millions of dollars. Chiseling employers will benefit di- 
rectly by more than this amount if this piece of legisla- 
tive butchery is allowed to become law. 

Under this reduction, about 250 employes, including 
more than 100 inspectors and investigators, are being 
dismissed. Three regional offices in Boston, Nash- 
ville and Kansas City and 23 smaller field offices over 
the country are being closed. This will cut back in- 
vestigations of violations of these laws by 25 percent or 
more. 

These cuts will reduce this Bureau’s personnel to the 
lowest point since it was created by Congress in 1938, 
and will result in thousands of workers being cheated, 
intentionally or by accident, out of millions of dollars 
that are due them. The figures show that in fiscal 1952, 
Wage-Hour Act investigators checked 41,868 establish- 
ments covered by this law, and found 24,321—more 
than half of them were in violation. The Bureau 
was able to recover $8,500,000 for 145,000 workers, 
and these were underpayments under the very low 
minimum wages and overtime rates provided in the 
Act. Judging by the frequency of violation in those 
plants which the Division was able to cover with its 
already reduced staff, workers were robbed of many 
millions in unpaid wages by violating employers who 
escaped detection. 

The staff charged with determination of prevailing 
local construction wage rates under the Davis-Bacon 
Act would be cut down, and this could develop into a 
bottleneck on important defense construction, since 
these wages must be ascertained before Government 
construction projects can be started. 

During fiscal 1952, Wage-Hour investigators found 
6200 children illegally employed in industrial plants. 
The House cut leaves children open to exploitation 
which most of us nowadays associate with the Dark 
Ages and the stories of Dickens. 
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Employment Security Butchered 


The appropriation to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for grants to the states, for administration 
of the public employment offices and the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs was cut by the House to 
$187,000,000 from the $218,000,000 recommended by 
President Truman and the $213,000,000 requested by 
Secretary Durkin and President Eisenhower as neces- 
sary for the next fiscal year. 

Actually, the House “economizers” are betting that 
there will be no layoffs, no hardships, in the face of an 
economic situation in which “soft spots” are visible to 
the naked eye in several locations and industries. This 
$26,000,000 cut in funds for the administration of un- 
employment insurance and public employment services 
is butchery, not economy. 

To cite one example, this cut would mean a reduction 
of $4.5 millions in funds for the administration of un- 
employment insurance and the employment service in 
New York State. It would require the firing of 1200 
workers. 

At least the $213 millions requested by President 
Eisenhower are vitally needed for the well-being of 
workers, business and the states. The $26 million 
House cut should be restored. 

If this money is not restored, the state offices 
will not be able to handle the claims for unemployment 
insurance, even at the rate they are now being 
received. The claims’ loads received in unemployment 
insurance offices, we are informed, are now running 
at a rate of 10 percent above the figure budgeted for 
the current fiscal year. Any substantial increase in un- 
employment will mean breakdown in service to un- 
employed workers, delays in payment of benefits 
and in placements. Such a cut would give extended 
immunity to employers who chisel on payment of 
taxes and who baselessly controvert benefit claims 
filed by laid-off workers. 


Labor Standards Curtailed 


The Bureau of Labor Standards’ industrial safety 
program was cut 47 percent by the House. This pro- 
gram provides standards for training and management 
and to states in checking job accidents. More than 
2,000,000 lost-time job accidents occurred last year, 
84,000 workers suffered permanent disabilities. Mil- 
lions of man-days are lost annually. This intolerably 
high accident rate is already a real drain on our 
manpower. The preventable cruelty and suffering are 
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shameful. States. whose legislatures continue to be 
dominated by disproportionate voting weight for rep- 
resentatives of non-industrial districts persistently re- 
fuse to accept responsibility for the regulation of in- 
dustry in their states. The result is that profits con- 
tinue to be made out of unfair and inhumane inter- 
state competition in low health and safety standards. 
This can be corrected only as the federal government 
steps in to promote decent health and safety stand- 
ards and enforcement of such standards. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards program to pro- 
mote an improvement in the living and working condi- 
tions of the Nation’s million migrant workers has been 
practically eliminated by the House to make an al- 
leged saving of $104,000. These migrant farm workers 
are deprived of all the benefits and protections enjoyed 
by other workers. Their housing is wretched, much of 
it so primitive as to be degrading and dangerous 
to their own and the public’s health. Children of 
migrant families have almost no school facilities. 

Congress has authorized the employment of Mex- 
icans on American farms to meet seasonal needs. If 
we are to have a program such as this, it should be 
run properly with safeguards against abuses. But the 
House cut funds for compliance with standards set for 
this program by 50 percent, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been cut by 
about 10 percent, part of which apparently was aimed 
specifically by the House Committee at destroying the 
validity of construction statistics, of vital importance 
to the development of housing in this country. Other 
cuts will reduce basic studies on military manpower 
and critical defense occupations. 

The Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights aids 
veterans in exercising their legal right to reemploy- 
ment at their former jobs. Its task has been increased 
since 1950 by returning Korean war veterans. Yet the 
House cut back a budget request that would have 
given this Bureau enough staff to keep up with cur- 
rent cases. 

The Bureau of Employes Compensation administers 
the 1916 law under which federal employes injured at 
work are paid compensation similar to that paid pri- 
vate employes under state laws. The House Com- 
mittee cut this on the excuse that the current reduc- 
tion in federal jobs will be reflected immediately in a 
reduced workload for this Bureau. Actually, of 
course, the job of carrying on the services for workers 
injured in prior years will be as large as ever for at 
least the next fiscal year. 

Funds for the Secretary’s office and the Solicitor’s 
Office have been slashed by 25 percent and 24 percent. 
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This alleged “saving” of about a half-million dollars 
appears to be a direct personal slap at President 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of Labor. As we understand 
the effect of these particular cuts, certain career 
specialists, men and women who have a unique knowl- 
edge of particular phases of labor law, will be fired. 
We know that one whole section of the legal staff 
is now tied up on one major case involving the validity 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The entire Department of Labor, already the small- 
est Cabinet department, one one-sixth the size of 
the next smallest, will be cut by 17 percent. Of its 5500 
employes, more than 800, including highly trained 
specialists and technicians, already are being dismissed. 

The House cuts in the Labor Department’s 1954 
appropriation go far beyond mere false economy. 
What is plainly intended here, and most certainly 
would be achieved, is the torpedoing of enforcement 
of basic federal labor laws. As we said before when 
the bill was acted upon by the House, it is a pro- 
gram for sneak repeal by the indirect and irrespon- 
sible method of denying funds. We believe that state- 


ment is still true. 


Rehabilitation 


The House Committee on Education and Labor held 
several days of hearings in the first session on the 
subject of legislation to aid the physically handi- 
capped. Harry Read of the National CIO staff, I. W. 
Abel of the Steelworkers, Jerry Pollak of UAW, and 
Joseph Beirne of CWA, appeared and gave testimony. 
The Senate Labor Committee is scheduled to hold hear- 
ings early in the second session. 


Defense Manpower Policies 


Through Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (DMP4) 
the previous Administration established a procedure 
which permitted procurement authorities to give 
special consideration to the needs of labor surplus 
areas. Although implementation of the policy was far 
from satisfactory, DMP4 did set forth an important 
principle, namely that the nation’s manpower re- 
sources will be best utilized if work is brought to the 
workers rather than permitting pools of unemployed 
to remain idle while new workers are recruited and 
trained elsewhere. 

DMP4 has been under attack for some time now by 
both anti-labor elements in Congress and by South- 
ern manufacturers who believe that the policy is aimed 
at keeping work from them. The fact is that any 
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distress area is eligible for preferential treatment, and 
such areas have been located in every region of the 
country. 

On July 22, 1953 the Senate adopted, by a vote of 
62 to 25, an amendment to the Defense Appropriations 
Act submitted by South Carolina’s Senator Maybank 
which called for the death of DMP4. When the 
House refused to adopt a similar provision during the 
final hours of the session, the provision was modified 
in the Conference Report so as merely to prevent the 
payment of price differentials to distress area firms 
—which had been the government policy anyway. 

But Majority Leader Knowland, in asking the Sen- 
ate to agree to the Conference Report, made it very 
clear that the policy as a whole must be done away 
with. He bluntly warned the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization that if it didn’t take proper actions on its own, 
the Senate would take the matter up again early next 
year. His warnings have already been heeded at ODM, 
where the policy is now being torn to ribbons; within 
days after the Knowland speech, ODM Director Arthur 
Flemming suspended indefinitely the operation of the 
bid-matching procedure for distress area firms, the 
heart of DMP4. 


Federal Employes 


Republican campaign promises of a “strengthened 
career service” not only failed to materialize but were 
swept aside in the quest for patronage. Careerists 
of 20 and more years of service are being removed 
for special-interest favorites, with resulting appre- 
hension spreading to all employes having lesser lengths 
of service. 

By the close votes of 181-168 in the House and 36-35 
in the Senate, a major attack in the federal civil serv- 
ice was defeated. These were the votes on a proposal 
to give the State, Justice and Commerce Departments 
arbitrary firing authority over 310,000 employes. Re- 
publicans voted solidly for this authority in the Sen- 
ate and there were only eight GOP dissensions in the 
House. Rejection by Congress has preserved the right 
of these federal employes to appeal unjust dismissals, 
but administrative actions, nevertheless, have done 
great damage to federal employment rights in these 
and other agencies. 

Arbitrary firing was included in connection with ap- 
propriation for the new Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, successor to MSA. Under the terms of the 
law, Director Stassen is authorized to dismiss any em- 
ployes without regard to civil service status, veteran 
status, etc. A sequel to this was the ridiculous and 
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meaningless examination given all employes. CIO 
vigorously protested this procedure. 

Bills designed to provide equitable benefits for 
federal employes are currently pigeonholed by agencies 
which fail to report their attitudes in order that Con- 
gressional Committees may begin hearings. Over 
100 proposals are in this state of inaction. They in- 
clude bills for union recognition, pay increases, true 
time-and-one-half for overtime, unemployment com- 
pensation, non-veterans appeal rights, and many oth- 
ers similar to accepted practice in private industry. 

Two specific instances stand out as indicative of the 
treatment federal employes can expect from the party 
in power in the months ahead. 

Federal prison guards who worked Saturday af- 
ternoons without pay from 1931 to 1942 are still trying 
to get a bill passed that will allow their case to get 
into court. A single Republican voice of objection in 
the Senate stymied the drive for its passage when vic- 
tory seemed imminent. 

Similarly a single objection halted at the very last 
stage a bill to increase annuity maximums of non-U. S. 
employes in the Canal Zone from $25 to $45 per 
month. This was in the face of some Administration 
backing of the bill and available money, from ship 
tolls, with which to meet the increase. 

To offset the damages being done to the civil service, 
partial restoration of leave accumulation (the career 
service version of unemployment compensation) is 
hailed by the Adminstration, but not by employes, as 
a major victory. With an eye to votes, the party in 
power also now curries favor with postal workers by 
offering them Christmas overtime instead of following 
the past practice of hiring inexperienced and un- 
qualified help. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


The CIO for many years opposed the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment on equal rights for women 
on the ground that its principal backers saw in it an 
opportunity to destroy the body of important state leg- 
islation which protects women workers. Our objections 
were substantially met this year, as in the past, by 
the Hayden (D., Ariz.) amendment to the Constitu- 
tional Amendment which provides specifically that no 
protective labor legislation would be erased by the 
adoption of the Constitutional change. On July 16, 
1953, the Senate adopted the Hayden amendment by 
the vote of 58-25. 

Although there are many sincere supporters of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, with or without the Hay- 
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den amendment, it is obvious that some of the strong- 
est original proponents of equal rights have now lost 
interest in the amended constitutional amendment. 
It is not likely that much progress will be made in 
pushing the constitutional amendment further now 
that the Hayden amendment is incorporated within it. 
CIO will continue to oppose the constitutional amend- 
ment unless the Hayden guarantees remain. 


Migratory Labor 


The situation surounding the entire question of Mex- 
ican nationals working as American agricultural labor- 
ers continues to be disgraceful. The 83rd Congress, 
like the preceding one, failed to adopt the 1952 recom- 
mendations of the Senate Labor Committee for the 
establishment of a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Labor, the purpose of which would be to work toward 
a coordination of federal and state policies and pro- 
grams affecting migrant workers. 

On June 19, 1953, President Reuther urged the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee to ap- 
prove a measure which would establish such a Fed- 
eral Committee. Reminding the Senators that a sim- 
ilar bill had been approved unanimously by the Com- 
mittee the year previously, he pointed out that ‘“Con- 
ditions have not changed since except for the worse. 
The need, therefore, is greater. Inaction will con- 
tribute to continued degradation in wages, working 
and living standards for all hired farm labor . . . and 
to unfair competition with owner operators of family 
type farms.” 

Earlier in the year, the CIO had presented testi- 
mony to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the entire problem of improving the 
Mexican contract labor situation. CIO objected strong- 
ly to extending the existing law to 1956 as pro- 
posed. Instead, it urged that essential improvements 
be made in the law and that such a revised law be 
extended for no more than one and a half years. Dur- 
ing the closing days of the session, the Congress failed 
to make any improvements in the law, but did re- 
duce the extension of the existing law from the pro- 
posed three years to two years. 

(For a more detailed statement on this situation, 
see the section of this report on “Manpower’”.) 


III, ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


As requested by the President, Congress terminated 
price, wage and rent controls and abolished the alloca- 
tion of materials for civilian production. Authority 
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was extended for two years to impose priorities and 
allocations of scarce materials when necessary for 
defense production, and similar extension was granted 
for loans and guaranteed purchase contracts to stimu- 
late production of materials vital to defense. 

CIO President Reuther on February 5 had urged 
President Eisenhower to terminate wage controls by 
executive order. Secretary-Treasurer Carey also urged 
this view in testimony before both Senate and House 
Banking and Currency Committees. CIO opposed 
the 90-day freeze proposal of the Senate Committee 
and this was defeated. 

The ending of these direct controls was accompan- 
ied by the imposition of a different type of control—a 
tight-money policy adopted by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board. Repeatedly the CIO Economic 
Policy Committee has condemned the high interest 
rates and the restricted credit which this banker- 
biased policy has forced upon the country, and which 
is now fortifying recessionary tendencies in our econo- 
my. 

Minority Leader Sam Rayburn (D. Tex.) aptly 
summed up the Eisenhower Administration hard money 
policy in a statement made on the floor of the House 
in the closing days of the first session. Pointing out 
that the Administration had kept one campaign prom- 
ise in its pledge of “hard-money,” he said: “They 
have made it harder to get. They have raised rates on 
the little fellow, the home buyer, and the farmer. But 
the big banks and financiers are doing well.” 


Taxation 


The excess profits tax was extended by the present 
Congress for six months upon the insistence of the 
Administration. This was done for political reasons, 
not out of any desire to see the excess profits tax con- 
tinued. The extension was requested because in part the 
revenue was needed to help the budget situation and 
on the other hand it was deemed politically inadvisable 
to grant tax relief to corporations without simultan- 
eously granting tax relief to individuals. To have in- 
stituted both corporate tax reductions and relief to in- 
dividual taxpayers now would have increased the deficit 
in the federal budget. However, Administration spokes- 
men announced that under no condition in the future 
would they ever again request Congress to re-enact an 
excess profits tax. 

On January 1, 1954, the excess profits tax will ter- 
minate and there also will be an automatic 11 percent 
tax cut for most individuals. The Administration con- 
fronted with a loss of between $5 billion to $8 billion in 
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revenue, will be up against a continued budget deficit. 
If the budget is to be balanced the Administration 
must request alternative sources of revenue. However, 
the tax hearings and discussions which have been 
held by the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Treasury Department for the announced pur- 
pose of eliminating “inequities” in the tax structure, 
actually appear to be designed to reduce taxes, in the 
main upon corporations and wealthy individuals. In 
casting around, therefore, for alternative sources of 
revenue, it appears that if the Republicans are going 
to raise any additional taxes in 1954, they will recom- 
mend and attempt to get enacted a sales tax, either 
a manufacturing excise tax or a retail sales tax or 
some other type of tax upon consumption. 

The big problems, therefore, in the coming session 
of Congress will be to: (1) prevent the enactment of 
a sales tax under whatever guise or name it may be 
proposed; (2) prevent the granting of further tax con- 
cessions to corporations and wealthy individuals; and 
(3) get a tax structure which will distribute the bur- 
dens of taxes more equitably than now. 


Postal Savings 


Proposals to abolish the Postal Savings system—a 
self-supporting government service which has proved 
its value over a long period of years—were advanced 
by Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey and his 
banker colleagues in the Administration. The CIO 
wrote a letter of protest to members of the Senate 
Post Office Committee. 

However, Senator Bennett’s Bill (S. 573), which calls 
for abolition of the Postal Savings System, was not 
reported at this session. 


Loans to Small Business 


Another manifestation of the banker control of many 
Administration policies was reflected in abolition of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its re- 
placement by a new so-called Small Business Ad- 
ministration. This action holds out slim hopes for 
small business. 

Created 25 years ago, the RFC had been expanded 
under the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations into 
an essential source of long-term credit for small and 
new enterprises. 

This action has been reversed and the source of 
credit for small business cut off. By passage of H. R. 
5141, RFC’s lending authority was terminated entirely 
at the end of September. 
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The new Small Business Administration which this 
bill sets up replaces both RFC and the former Small 
Defense Plants Administration. Its revolving fund is 
limited to $275 million; it can lend no more than $150,- 
000 to a single borrower; its policies will be controlled 
by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Agriculture 


In September 1952, President Truman noted that 
the food bill of the average American family had in- 
creased that year by $17.45 over 1951. He also noted 
that in the same period the farmer received $7.03 less 
for this same food. In order to find the cause of the 
injustice in this situation, he directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to make a study of the “make- 
up of the consumer dollar.” This study was for the 
express purpose of revealing who was profiting from 
the odd manipulations that result in producers of food 
getting less for it and consumers paying a great deal 
more. 

President Truman asked for $186,000 in the 1954 bud- 
get to enable the FTC to conduct this study. The 
House, in the first session of the 83rd Congress, not 
only chopped out the entire amount but also, by rider, 
absolutely forbade the FTC to undertake any “con- 
sumer dollar study.” The gravy skimmers seemed ob- 
viously to be be much more important to the Con- 
gress than the nation’s farmers and consumers. 

In the meantime, the farmer is being squeezed by 
Administration and Congressional policies that cur- 
tail storage space and force him to pay heavy com- 
mercial storage fees or else sell at depressed prices, in 
which case he is robbed of the opportunity to qualify 
for price support or crop loans. And, at the same 
time, the consumer pays more and more. 

After much sub-rosa consideration of the squeeze 
on the farmer and consumer, the Administration and 
Congress finally decided that some surplus foods could 
be released for foreign relief. Grain and other foods 
were disposed of in the East German food program and 
by shipment to Pakistan. This has alleviated the 
storage problem in a very slight degree. 

The REA program and the cooperatives have suffer- 
ed from sledge hammer blows dealt public power by 
the Administration and Congress. REA has been under 
constant attack by the private power interests. This 
is not because they fear the competition because, if 
this were true, they would have exploited the rural 
power market many years ago; their greatest fear is 
that the existence of REA eo-ops provides an accur- 
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ate yardstick for gauging fair and honest power rates. 
The phrase “creeping socialism” has been used as the 
hobgoblin by the private power interests and public 
Officials interested in tearing out by the roots all 
progress made in this field in recent years. The leg- 
islation by which the destruction of this program was 
begun in this Congress is discussed in more detail 
below. 

The Republican “economy” drive served as a pre- 
text for cutting down vital services for the farmers. 
Serious slashes were made in appropriations for rural 
telephone loans and for soil conservation programs. 

But, in all fairness, it must be added that the 
slashes in agriculture appropriations recommended by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, Budget Director 
Dodge, and President Eisenhower himself were too 
sharp for the politically sensitive members of Con- 
gress. The Benson-Dodge-Eisenhower budget pro- 
posed that ex-President Truman’s recommendation of 
$749,852,342 be cut to $703,805,742. Congress re- 
belled, increasing the budget for Agriculture by $15,- 
589,656 to $718,395,398, still $31,456,944 short of the 
Truman-Brannan recommendations, 


Success at Tuttle Creek 


One of our notable successes this year resulted from 
a combination of labor, farmers and conservationists 
in opposing Tuttle Creek Dam. Although $5 million 
had been granted for this ill-conceived project in 1952, 
and land acquisition and construction had gotten un- 
der way, all further appropriations were denied this 
year. This result followed from the political victory 
of Congressman Howard Miller, the first Democrat 
ever elected from the First Congressional District of 
Kansas, whose election also resulted from a farmer- 
labor coalition. We are supporting a positive pro- 
gram of watershed management which will hold the 
raindrop where it falls and prevent floods before they 
start. The proposed dam has nothing to do with 
hydro-electric power, being a single purpose struc- 
ture; it would drown out hundreds of the best farms 
in Kansas and 12 or 15 fine communities. The com- 
ing year will see a battle to have the original author- 
ization rescinded and stop further construction. 

Closely related to the Tuttle Creek issue is the 
question of an expanded watershed management pro- 
gram in the country generally. Five million dollars was 
appropriated this year for special work in some 47 
sub-watersheds scattered at typical places all over the 
country. These will be projects for tests and demon- 
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stration, showing the feasibility and desirability of 
this approach to flood control. These appropriations 
had the combined support of all the conservation or- 
ganizations, the Tuttle Creek farmers, and the CIO; 
only by dint of considerable effort was the appropria- 
tion put through. Unless we can make rapid progress 
along these lines, the very foundation of our food 
economy will wash away from under us in our life- 
time. This is a valuable field of constructive coopera- 
tion among farmers, labor and conservationists. 


IV. GIVE-AWAYS AND 
TAKE-AWAYS 


Pursuant to promises which President Eisenhower 
made during the campaign, Congress moved rapidly to 
give away to three coastal States some $50 billion to 
$300 billion of gas and oil in the submerged lands 
off shore. The House acted on April 1, the Senate on 
May 5, and on May 22 this first major legislation 
produced by the first Eisenhower Congress was signed 
by the President. 

Meanwhile, in a five-week fight, Senate liberals ex- 
plained to the American people the magnitude of the 
oil give-away and aroused a storm of public protest. 
This resulted in a move by Republicans to cut down 
to about one-sixth the amount of the give-away or- 
iginally intended. In the end, the coastal States got 
quit-claim on submerged lands only within 3 miles or 
10% miles of their coastline. To get the bill through 
the Senate, the late Senate Majority Leader Taft 
promised to bring in legislation safeguarding the outer 
continental shelf (and some 80 percent of the off- 
shore resources) for the nation as a whole. A Dill 
fulfilling this “promise-under-pressure” was passed 
by the Senate May 25 and by both Houses on July 30. 

The Hill “Oil-for-Education”’ amendment, earmark- 
ing for aid to education the future federal revenues 
from these outer shelf resources, was adopted by the 
Senate on June 24, but was voted down 45 to 43 after 
it had been opposed by all four Republican House 
conferees and all but one (Celler, D., N. Y.) of the 
three Democratic House conferees. 

The House membership never had a chance to vote 
on this “Oil for Education” Amendment, since it took 
action only on the conferees’ report. Minority Leader 
Sam Rayburn passed over two high-ranking com- 
mittee members in naming House conferees opposed 
to the proposal. Subsequently, Senator Dworshak (R., 
Idaho) revealed that he and Senator Welker (R., 
Idaho) changed their votes to oppose the Hill Amend- 
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ment, doing so at the request of the White House. 
(Newsweek, September 14, 1953). 


CIO Role Important 


CIO performed a major role in the public protest 
which caused this contraction of the planned plunder 
of off-shore resources. Through communications to 
the field and to members of the House by Legislative 
Director Cowan in March, CIO conducted a vigorous 
program to apprise its members and other citizens of 
the significance of this raid. 

On May 18 President Reuther urged the President 
to veto the off-shore oil bill. 


Raids on Public Domain 


While public attention was directed to the drive 
to rob the nation of its off-shore oil and natural gas 
deposits, other equally vicious and potentially danger- 
ous raids were launched in the Congress on other 
sectors of the public domain. 

Newspaper accounts of the struggle in Congress 
to prevent drastic slashes in the TVA budget con- 
centrated on the issue of a needed additional steam 
plant. This was the item on which the pro-TVA 
forces suffered their most conspicuous setback. But 
on another vital section of the TVA appropriation, an 
important victory was achieved. The House at first 
eliminated an item of less than $2% million for re- 
forestration, soil conservation, malaria control and 
mapping, etc. It had never been proposed that TVA 
be merely an electric power generating operation; 
its basic objective was flood control and the re-devel- 
opment of natural resources in a badly neglected 
region. This minor amount was finally restored. More 
important, in doing so the Congress recognized, even 
if grudgingly, the fundamental principle of integrated 
multi-purpose river valley development. 

Very actively CIO joined the fight against the so- 
called “Stockmen’s Bill” which would have, in effect 
turned Western grazing lands over to private inter- 
ests. This proposal spelled ruination of wide areas of 
public lands, but even more dangerous was the prece- 
dent that would have been established for turning over 
national forests to the lumber barons. Fortunately the 
“Stockmen’s Bill” did not get out of Committee. But 
there is still real danger that this or some similar 
measure will be reported out in the next session. 

CIO got behind the Hope bill aimed at so regulat- 
ing claims for mineral deposits in the national for- 
ests as to avoid gross abuses endangering our rapidly 
diminishing standing timber reserves. 
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CIO also worked closely with a group of liberal- 
minded Senators who teamed up to give national pub- 
licity to the Hell’s Canyon give-away proposal of the 
Department of the Interior. In addition Anthony W. 
Smith, secretary of the CIO Committee on Regional 
Development and Conservation, filed a protest in the 
current proceedings before the Federal Power Com- 
mission opposing the Administration-sponsored grab by 
the Idaho Power Company of the Snake River sites 
that, if approved, will foreclose forever full utilization 
of the power potential of Hell’s Canyon. 

Working closely with the Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, the National Farmers Union, the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association and other similar organi- 
zations, CIO actively campaigned against the drive to 
cut funds for REA transmission lines. We also fought 
moves to eliminate appropriations for the erection of 
generating stations in certain sections of the country 
where there is still a critical shortage of power. 

In this struggle we took heavy losses. The entire 
REA program is clearly in jeopardy in this 83rd Con- 
gress. 


Public Power 


The most extensive wrecking by the new Admin- 
istration of established government policies for the 
general welfare was accomplished in the field of public 
power. Policies established by Congress under Presi- 
dents Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt were 
over-turned and there were serious inroads on the 
future supply of power. More raids are lined up for 
future action. 

The way has been opened for private utility com- 
panies either to seize remaining sources of hydro- 
electric power or to control the distribution of ex- 
isting public power. Rural electric cooperatives have 
been singled out for discrimination and attack, where- 
upon private companies will move in to take over— 
at high rates—the rural market which for so many 
years they refused to serve. The stimulus to ex- 
panding production and increased employment oppor- 
tunities which low-cost power has given will be de- 
nied to future generations because of these GOP 
policies. 

Congress cut funds for public transmission lines in 
the Interior Department appropriation; cut funds for 
hydro-power dams in the Civil Functions bill; refused 
funds for a TVA steam plant essential for meeting 
power demands in 1956; separated St. Lawrence power 
from the seaway project and permitted the Federal 
Power Commission to turn this power project over to 
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New York State, which in turn proposes to turn the 
power into the private utility transmission system; 
stood silent as the Federal Power Commission consid- 
ered turning over Hell’s Canyon to the Idaho Power 
Company; and put through the House, and held hear- 
ings in the Senate on, a bill to turn over Niagara Falls 
power to five private electric companies. 

A statement protesting the give-away of St. Lawr- 
ence power was filed by President Reuther with the 
House Public Works Committee in conjunction with 
testimony for the CIO by Textile Workers’ Repre- 
sentative John Edelman. Anthony W. Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Conservation Committee, testified for the 
CIO on behalf of increased appropriations for TVA 
before the Senate Committee June 26, 1953. 


Atomic Energy 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has begun 
hearings on the disposition of Atomic Energy for in- 
dustrial uses. The proposal under consideration is the 
proposition advanced by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that private power companies should take over 
the development of atomic energy as a source of power. 

Ben Sigal, general counsel of the International Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, and Elwood 
Swisher, President of Gas, Coke and Chemical Work- 
ers, appeared before the Committee to present the 
view of CIO unions. 

The private power companies also have laid down 
their proposal to the Committee, which is seriously 
considering it. Here are the power companies’ de- 
mands: 

1. Since atomic energy is not yet developed as a 
commercial source of electric power, they want to be 
given and to own outright all the fissionable material 
they will need in the development of the process. 

2. Next they estimate that the necessary plants 
for their experimentation will cost $100 million to 
$150 million apiece. They want the government to 
pay the costs of building these plants. 

3. Not only do they want government to pay for the 
plants but they also want the government to subsidize 
the operation of these plants for an indefinite period 
of time. They feel entitled to this because the 
development of the power-making process will be a 
long and expensive job, and they will own it only 
when it is completed. The subsidy consists in the 
government being required to buy back all of the 
plutonium produced in the process whether it needs 
the plutonium for the manufacture of bombs or not. 

4. If Congress gives the power companies these con- 
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cessions, they feel they will also need the sole owner- 
ship and control of any basic patents on any develop- 
ments, products, or processes that may be invented or 
discovered in the course of this experimental work! 

That’s it. What the power companies ask as the 
price of their ‘free enterprise” is that the American 
people should pay for all material, the plants, and the 
cost of experimentation, give them the basic patents— 
and then pay them whatever they want to charge in 
the way of later profits for taking it. The private 
power interests have been doing a lot of advertising to 
sell the American people on the idea that any power 
industry but theirs is “creeping socialism.” What 
should we call the development and building a whole 
new power industry at taxpayers’ expense for private 
interests ? 


V. SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


It was not until just before Congress adjourned that 
the Administration made clear its proposals to carry 
out Republican campaign pledges of broader social se- 
curity coverage. The bill was introduced in the House 
by Rep. Reed (R., N.Y.), but he made clear that he 
was doing so “by request” only and that he was not 
indicating his own future support in so doing. 

Leadership in the social security fight had earlier 
been taken by a group of 11 Senators and 17 Con- 
gressmen led by Senator Lehman (D., N.Y.), who 
joined in sponsoring a comprehensive social security 
measure. The widespread public support which the 
Lehman bill immediately received has been credited 
by some as acting as a catalyst in speeding up the 
Administration’s own proposals, which fall far short 
of the improvements called for in the earlier bill. A 
comparison of the two measures is given in the fol- 
lowing chart: 
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The Reed Bill on unemployment insurance, by pro- 
viding for automatic payment to the states of excess 
funds from the federal unemployment insurance tax 
of three-tenths of 1 percent of payrolls, seriously 
threatens proper federal administration and alloca- 
tions to the state agencies, and would be another step 
in undermining what effective federal authority re- 
mains to build a good employment service and to see 
that federal standards for unemployment insurance 
are observed. 

This bill has passed the House. CIO was success- 
ful, however, in efforts to obtain hearings on it before 
the Senate Finance Committee. This Committee will 
open its hearings early in the second session. 


Three Bills Enacted 


Three relatively non-controversial bills CIO favored 
became law: (a) continuing temporary OASI coverage 
of servicemen; (b) extending OASI coverage to state 
and local employes in Wisconsin; (c) extending un- 
employment insurance coverage to seamen on gov- 
ernment-owned vessels operated by private employers. 

Two bills that CIO opposed were stopped, at least 
so far: (a) The House Ways and Means Committee 
did not report out the proposal for freezing the OASI 
tax; and (b) the Senate Finance Committee held the 
Reed Bill on unemployment insurance for hearings 
next year. 

The Curtis Subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee is planning hearings on social security in 
November and will complete its report in December. 


Health 


Congress, instead of considering and acting upon 
improvements in our national health program, nibbled 
away at our already inadequate program. 

The budget proposed by ex-Pres. Truman of a mere 
$5,663,000 for administration of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act was reduced by 8 percent. Over-all ap- 
propriations for the Public Health Service, in line 
with Eisenhower Administration recommendations, 
were cut 18 percent below the Truman request. Aid 
to local public health units for general health services 
was cut by 19 percent. Aid to states for hospital 
construction, under the Hill-Burton Act, was reduced 
by 13 percent after Administration request for a 20 
percent cut. The Administration also requested a 34 
percent cut for the National Institute of Health, but 
Congress limited the cut to 16 percent. 
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The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was rendered 
virtually unenforceable by a Supreme Court decision 
in December 1952 holding the language of the Act too 
vague to justify the factory inspections that are nor- 
mally made to make this law effective. Congress 
amended the act to clarify and re-enforce the inspec- 
tion authority of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Consumers chalked up just this one advance in the 
first session of the Congress. 

One major action was the long overdue creation of 
a new Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
headed by a Secretary of Cabinet rank. Much of 
the potential good that could result from such a step 
was, however, wiped out by the cuts in appropriations 
Congress later voted, which curtailed many services to 
a point far below last year. And the Administra- 
tion, in order to appease the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, wrote into the bill a provision creating a new 
Assistant Secretary for medical matters who has 
virtual veto powers over all public health policies. 


Housing 


Rent control has been killed generally but Congress 
kept it barely alive in a handful of areas where the 
Defense Department or Atomic Energy Commission 
carries on operations. Because of the failure of both 
Congress and the building industry to provide rental 
housing for the plain people to ease extreme short- 
ages in many areas, the renter is now left at the com- 
plete mercy of the landlord. 

A few states have adopted various types of controls 
on rents or evictions. But for most of the nation the 
failure of Congress to act in this area has ended all 
rent controls and ceilings. 

Public housing for low rent consumers also has 
been sentenced to death. A small appropriation for 
the current fiscal year (permitting only 20,000 units) 
has been provided and a few more binding contracts 
may be honored next year. 

All further development of new plans for public 
housing units has been ordered stopped by Congress. 

Construction of permanent housing for defense 
workers in new defense plant areas has been ordered 
stopped. Congress killed the provision under which 
it had previously authorized such housing. 

Interest rates have been increased on FHA, VA, 
and Co-op housing thereby increasing all new housing 
prices. Also, veterans are now permitted to be charged 
discount rates on VA mortgages. That is, you can 
buy a $5,000 mortgage, owe $5,000 but get something 
less than $5,000 from the bank. 
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The Co-op Housing Office of FHA was closed. How- 
ever, the legislation under which Co-op housing loans 
obtain FHA guarantee remains intact 

All of this has been done expeditiously. However, 
the Administration is now engaging in studies of all 
phases of government housing activities. Consultation 
with a wide variety of groups is taking place, including 
the CIO. By late this year or early next year, rec- 
ommendations for the future will have to be made. 


Veterans 


The record of the Congress in regard to providing 
for veterans can be summarized in one word—take- 
away 

The Truman Administration request for funds for 
the Veterans’ Administration was reduced by 6 per- 
cent in the Republican budget, but Congress cut the 
appropriation 13 percent below the original Truman 
proposal. This lowered appropriation will definitely 
affect the services actually available for our veterans. 
One of these important services is dental treatment. 
Congress went back on the government’s promise to 
supply free dental service to veterans who developed 
dental trouble within a year of their discharge This 
will affect some 247,000 veterans. Funds for hos- 
pitalization and medical care of veterans were also 
drastically curtailed. 

Veterans job preference was seriously jeopardized 
by the action of the Republicans during the 83rd Con- 
gress. <A provision in an appropriations bill giving 
several government departments the authority to fire 
veterans without regard to the veterans’ preference 
laws was defeated by a narrow vote when 153 Demo- 
crats in the House voted against the attempted raid 
on jobs. In the Senate, the Republicans voted unani- 
mously to disregard veterans’ job rights. 

In previous Congresses, action was taken to make 
it easier for veterans to purchase their own homes as 
they returned to civilian life. Government loans at 
4 percent interest were made possible. One of the 
first actions taken by the 83rd Congress, however, 
was to raise the rate to 4% percent. This has the 
effect of increasing total interest charges on most 
GI loans by $600 to $1,000. The Congress also took 
away payment by the government for the first year’s 
interest on a GI loan. 


Education 


Proposals for the federal government to make finan- 
cial contributions to primary and secondary education 
fall into two separate and distinct categories. The 
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first of these is general federal aid to education. The 
other is federal contribution to school districts affected 
by federal acquisition of taxable land, and/or an in- 
crease of pupil population resulting from the influx of 
workers and military personnel to federal installations. 

General federal aid to primary and secondary edu- 
cation has been proposed in the last several Con- 
gresses. One of the basic differences that was met 
on this issue was the question of whether the aid 
should go to all states on the basis of a distribution 
formula that includes factors for both population and 
need, or should go only to those states whose public 
educational systems are substandard because of the 
inability of the states to collect sufficient revenue to 
build and maintain an adequate educational system. 
Also many members of Congress are strongly opposed 
to federal contributions of any kind except business 
subsidies. 

The feeling that the federal government has an 
obligation in those areas where it has created a prob- 
lem because of the establishment and maintenance of 
huge federal works and installations was first brought 
forth during World War II. The Lanham Act was 
passed by Congress to alleviate the impact on all 
community services due to this cause. Under this 
Act school buildings were constructed in an effort to 
take care of the educational needs created or accentu- 
ated by this cause, 

By 1949 it had become apparent that federal in- 
stallations would continue to create this problem in 
local communities. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor created two Subcommittees to hold 
extensive hearings on this subject and to combine into 
one Subcommittee after completion of the hearings 
for the purpose of writing the necessary legislation 
to take care of the problem. As a result, two bills 
were presented to the full Committee. One of these 
bills covered the school construction problem; the 
other was drawn to solve the situation of maintenance 
and operation of the schools. Both bills passed Con- 
gress and became law in the second session of the 
81st Congress in 1950. 

Both laws proved to be largely successful in op- 
eration except for some minor problems that were 
taken care of by amendment in the 82nd Congress. 
Early this year the House Appropriations Committee 
eliminated $24 million for this purpose from the de- 
ficiency appropriations bill. This amount was neces- 
sary to carry on the program from January until July. 

Had this cut prevailed many of these schools would 
have had to close, and thousands of children would 
have been deprived of several months of schooling. 
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Finally, $20 million was restored and the program 
saved for the balance of the fiscal year. 

Both Acts expired at the end of the fiscal year. 
However, the House Education and Labor Committee 
reported that it was necessary to continue the pro- 
gram. Therefore, it reported two bills for extending 
the Acts with some amendments. The construction 
phase bill is limited in its application and duration 
because the Committee felt that the federal govern- 
ment will have met its obligations, as far as school 
construction is concerned, by the time this Act ex- 
pires. In the maintenance and operation phase some 
amendments provide for more restrictive qualifica- 
tions and others are more liberal than the original. 
This latter is especially true as it applies to imme- 
diately contiguous districts, even across state lines, 
where it is shown that these districts have been 
seriously affected by the immigration of population 
to man the federal installation. Both bills passed with 
little opposition and became law. 


VI. CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Every person who is not blind to what is happening 
in this world, recognizes that Soviet Russia and its 
satellites are engaged in a sinister conspiracy to de- 
stroy democratic rights. Those who believe in democ- 
racy as a way of life must carry on a relentless strug- 
gle against this conspiracy. 

There is a right way of dealing with the communist 
conspiracy and a wrong way. The wrong way is 
frighteningly illustrated by Senator McCarthy and his 
colleagues, Senator Jenner and Representative Velde. 
Senator McCarthy and his followers seem unable to 
distinguish between communist conspiracy and honest 
dissenters from the status quo. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the legitimate func- 
tion of Congressional investigation has been distorted 
by Senator McCarthy and some of his friends into an 
instrument of reprisal and intimidation. 

The artfully contrived public spectacles which Sen- 
ator McCarthy has engineered have had the effect in 
many quarters of casting a pall on the great American 
tradition of free public discussion on controversial 
issues. These investigations have assumed all of the 
aspects of inquisitorial proceedings where dissenters 
can be called to account to explain their deviation 
from the certified doctrine as expounded by McCarthy. 

The Administration has for the most part shown a 
singular lack of courage and moral fervor in dealing 
with these assaults on the rights of free Americans. 
So far, the Administration has not chosen to apply to 
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Senator McCarthy the precepts of the “moral crusade” 
on which it campaigned. 

There are indications that Congress is itself finally 
waking up to the dangerous road being followed by 
some of its committees. The minority members of the 
McCarthy Subcommittee walked out in protest against 
McCarthy’s assumption of absolute authority. It now 
remains for Congress to finish the job. The antics of 
Senator McCarthy’s group tend to place the entire 
concept of Congressional investigations—a powerful 
and necessary device—in disrepute. Senator Douglas 
(D. Ill.) and Rep. Celler (D, N.Y.) have each presented 
constructive proposals to meet the problem. These 
and other such proposals deserve the most careful and 
immediate attention by Congress, 


Civil Rights 


CIO legislative activities on civil rights were car- 
ried on during the 1952 political campaign and in the 
weeks preceding the convening of the 83rd Congress. 
CIO and its affiliated unions played a leading role, 
in cooperation with 45 other national organizations of 
labor, religious, minority, welfare, veterans and fra- 
ternal groups, in making majority rule in the Senate, 
by changing Rule 22, an issue in the 1952 campaign. 
Pledges to vote to change Rule 22 were obtained from 
candidates. 

This rule is the one providing for methods by which 
debate can be limited. Under the present rule it is 
almost impossible to apply cloture and ward off a 
filibuster, through which the will of the majority is 
thwarted by “talking an issue to death.” 

Nineteen Senators, (14 Democrats, four Republicans 
and Independent Wayne Morse) met prior to January 
3, 1953, and announced that they would move immedi- 
ately upon the convening of the Senate to adopt a new 
Rule 22 that would permit filibusters to be broken by 
a majority vote. 

Thereupon Senate Majority Leader Taft and Sen- 
ator Russell (D. Ga.), leader of the anti-civil rights, 
pro-filibuster forces, met and formulated strategy to 
block action on Rule 22. CIO and other representa- 
tives canvassing Senators who, during the campaign, 
had pledged to vote for a new Rule 22, learned that 
new Senators felt Committee assignments and other 
favors depended upon their obeying Sen. Taft’s re- 
quest to stand with Sen. Russell against a change 
in Rule 22 at the opening of the new Congress. 

In three days of debate, liberal senators championing 
majority rule challenged the Russell-Taft contention 
that the Senate is “a continuing body,” that it is 
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“eternal,” “the same Senate that met for the first 
time in 1789” and that all senators subsequently 
elected are bound by the Rule 22 adopted March 17, 
1949 by a vote of 63-23, one less than the 64 votes 
which the rule requires to be cast in order to break 
a filibuster, 

They also pointed out that the Taft-Russell position, 
taken together with Section 3 of Rule 22, which pro- 
hibits any limitation whatever upon debate on any 
motion to take up any change in Rule 22 or any other 
Senate rule, is an attempt to “nail the Senate’s feet 
to the floor for a thousand years” by going beyond 
veto power of a minority to require unanimous con- 
sent for the taking up of any proposed change in any 
Senate rule. It is this feature of Rule 22 which led the 
CIO to describe it as providing a “Vishinsky vote” in 
the United States Senate. 

Fearful that Vice President Barkley would rule in 
order the motion by Senator Anderson (D. N. Mex.) to 
adopt Senate rules, Senators Taft and Russell did not 
dare challenge the motion directly, Instead, a show- 
down was avoided by a Taft motion to table, which 
was carried 70-21, thereby dooming substantial civil 
rights legislation to death-by-filibuster in the Senate 
of the 83rd Congress. 


“Only the Beginning’”’ 


As Senator Lehman (D. N, Y.) said immediately 
after the vote: “We have lost the first round, but 
this is only the beginning of a long and historic fight 
to establish majority rule in the United States Sen- 
ate ... The dead hand of the past cannot be per- 
mitted indefinitely to choke the life out of democracy 
and to thwart not only the will of the majority, but 
what is fundamentally right and needful. The filibuster 
must go. The majority must reassert its right to act. 
In the end, we will win. I am confident of that.” 


Discharge Petitions 


Later in the session, CIO President Reuther sent a 
letter to members of the House urging that they 
sign Discharge Petitions 4 and 5, which had been filed 
on the Speaker’s desk. Such petitions, if enough 
members sign, make possible debate and vote on leg- 
islation otherwise bottled up in Committee. 

Discharge Petition No. 4 calls for the discharge 
of H. R. 169, a measure to assure to all persons within 
the District of Columbia full and equal privileges of 
public education, accommodation, resort, entertain- 
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ment, and amusement, etc. Discharge Petition No. 5 
calls for the discharge of H. R. 170, which would pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. Replies 
have been received from most of the Congressmen to 
whom the letter was sent. 

At the time of writing, 51 signified they have 
signed, or that they intend to sign, these two dis- 
charge petitions. 

Before a discharge petition becomes effective, 218 
signatures are required. 

This wholly negative picture constitutes the entire 
record of the first session of the 83rd Congress on 
civil rights. 


Immigration Law Unchanged 


During the last Presidential campaign, Candidate 
Eisenhower stated many times that the nation would 
be given “a better law than this McCarran Act.” The 
first session of the 83rd Congress has met and ad- 
journed and the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
remains on the statute books unchanged. 

During this first session, both the Senate and House 
Judiciary Subcommittees on Immigration considered 
a bill that would admit, over the next three years, 
240,000 refugees and displaced persons. Hearings were 
held until June in both Houses and the subcommittees 
went into executive session. The Senate Subcommit- 
tee decided that more information was necessary and 
instituted some closed hearings on the bill. Finally, 
in July both House and Senate Committees reported 
bills. The figure in the House bill was set at 217,000 
and in the Senate bill at 209,000. These bills passed in 
their respective Houses and were referred to confer- 
ence. The Conference Committee reached a compro- 
mise of 214,000, which the House approved on July 31 
and the Senate on August 1. 

Senator McCarran (D. Nev.) said that he had signed 
the conference report because “this is about as good a 
bill as we can get.” He said that it safeguards U. S. 
security, preserves the McCarran-Walter Act and com- 
mits the United States to no policy of seeking to 
solve the world’s population problems. He also said 
that he would vote against adoption of the report 
on the floor of the Senate, since he still opposes ad- 
ditional immigration, 

The New York Times issue of Thursday, September 
24, carried a story under the heading “Pact Bars 
Change in McCarran Law.” In this story the Times 
says that revision of the McCarran-Walter Act at the 
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next session of Congress is ruled out under the terms 
of an understanding that made it possible to pass the 
Administration bill providing a haven for 240,000 
refugees in this country. This understanding, the 
Times says, is hard and fast and provides an explana- 
tion of how it came about that the opposition to the 
refugee bill, spearheaded by Senator Pat McCarran 
collapsed so suddenly in July, 

This apparently forecloses any action in this Con- 
gress to amend the McCarran-Walter Act, in spite of 
the fact that President Eisenhower stated as late as 
April 27, that ten specific provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran Act operated with “unwarranted harsh- 
ness” and needed revision. There seems to be an un- 
derstanding within this agreement that no action 
will be taken to amend the Act until the expiration of 
the Refugee Act on December 31, 1956. 


Lehman Bill Introduced 


On August 3, 1953, Senator Lehman (D. N, Y.), on 
behalf of himself and seven other Senators, and Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler (D, N.Y.), along with twen- 
ty-three other members of the House, introduced a 
bill that if enacted would be a complete replacement 
for the McCarran-Walter Act. It would eliminate 
the ten “harsh” provisions cited by President Eisen- 
hower, and would place immigration quotas on a new 
unified quota system, thus eliminating the discrimina- 
tory national origins quota system now in use, 

The information received by the Legislative De- 
partment indicates that early in the second session 
Congressman Walter (D. Pa.) is prepared to move 
to table in the Judiciary Committee all 24 bills cited 
above. It seems certain that there is sufficient 
strength in the Judiciary Committee to carry such 
a motion. 

Senator Watkins, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, has advised President Eisenhower that the 
Republicans are in a good position on the immigra- 
tion issue with the passage of the Refugee Bill. He 
also advised the President that the eight bills cited 
above to replace the McCarran-Walter Act, are polit- 
ically inspired. 


Departmental Changes 


After many years of devoted and conscientious 
services as Legislative Director, Nathan Cowan re- 
signed his post with CIO as of May 31 in order to 
accept an assignment with his union, the United 
Steelworkers of America. At a meeting of the CIO 
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Executive Board, President Reuther expressed to 
Brother Cowan the deep-felt appreciation of all CIO 
for the grand job he had performed. William Lavelle, 
who had been serving as Assistant Legislative Director, 
also resigned at this time to resume work with the 
Steelworkers. To him, too, CIO is deeply indebted 
for services rendered. 

The Legislative Department is now organizing itself 
along new lines in order to perform the greatest 
possible service to CIO. Robert Oliver, assistant to 
the President, has been assigned over-all responsibili- 
ty as Coordinator of Legislative Activities. 

Thomas H. Burke of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, who served as a member of the 81st Congress, 
is in charge of activities on Capitol Hill in his capacity 
as. Chief of Congressional Liaison. 

Hyman H. Bookbinder, for many years economist 
and assistant director of research for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, is serving as Chief of Congression- 
al Research. 

It is the objective of the Legislative Department, on 
the one hand, to perform work through the CIO 
Regional Directors in rallying the maximum strength in 
the field for supporting the CIO legislative program, 
and, on the other, to coordinate all of the Wash- 
ington CIO legislative activities to obtain the maxi- 


mum results. 

During the past year, the legislative work of CIO 
in Washington was coordinated through special leg- 
islative subcommittees consisting of legislative repre- 
sentatives of the CIO International Unions, whose 
membership is as follows: 


Labor Relations: William Hanscom, Chairman (Oil Workers); Ben 
Blankenship, Secretary (Communications Workers); Hoyt Haddock 
(Maritime Workers), Frank Hoffmann (Steelworkers), Tom Owens 
(Rubber Workers), Paul Sifton (Auto Workers), Russell Taylor 
(Shoe Workers), Thomas Harris, Consultant. 

Social Security and Public Welfare: Paul Sifton, Chairman; John 
Edelman, Secretary (Textile Workers); Harold Ash (Railroad Work- 
ers), Ben Blankenship, Gerald Fitzgerald (Government Workers), 
Pat Jackson (Electrical Workers), Andrew Pettis (Shipbuilding 
Workers), K. Ellickson, Consultant. 

Economics: Don Montgomery, Chairman (Auto Workers); John 
Edelman, Secretary; Hoyt Haddock, Pat Jackson, Andrew Pettis, 
Stanley Ruttenberg, Consultant. 

Civil Rights: Hoyt Haddock, Chairman; Gerald Fitzgerald, Secre- 
tary; William Hanscom, Frank Hoffmann, Paul Sifton, Harry Read, 
Consultant. 

Housing and Conservation: John Edelman, Chairman; Don Mont- 
gomery, Secretary; Harold Ash, Tom Owens, Andrew Pettis, Russell 
Taylor, Ben Fischer, Consultant on Housing; Tony Smith, Consultant 
on Conservation. 

Foreign Affairs: Tom Owens, Chairman; Don Montgomery, Secre- 
tary; Harold Ash, William Hanscom, Pat Jackson, Russell Taylor, 
Michael Ross, Consultant. 

Veterans: Frank Hoffmann, Chairman; William Lavelle, Secre- 
a: Ben Blankenship, Gerald Fitzgerald, Meyer Bernstein, Con- 
sultant. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT 


Throughout 1953 the International Affairs Depart- 
ment has carried out its work jointly with the Inter- 
national Committee and the Latin-American Affairs 
Committee, both under the chairmanship of Jacob S. 
Potofsky. International developments were followed 
with close attention and support given, in accordance 
with CIO policy, to programs which would strengthen 
free trade unions everywhere and which were designed 
to promote enduring peace and prosperity in a free 
and democratic world. 


I. DEFENSE OF THE FREE 
WORLD 


The CIO has fully recognized that the policies of 
Soviet communist aggressive imperialism have re- 
quired the building up of the defensive military 
strength of the free world in both Europe and Asia. 
We have, therefore, continued our support for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community, and we welcome the be- 
ginnings of corresponding arrangements in the South 
Pacific. 

We are fully conscious of the historical reasons 
which lead many Asian nations to seek a “neutral po- 
sition” although they are basically anti-communist. 
We believe this attitude is based on illusion but never- 
theless it can only be overcome if approached with 
understanding and sympathy. Our government must, 
by its actions, convince them that we are sincere in 
our ideas of democracy and dignity for all human 
beings, our ideals of full racial tolerance and freedom 
for all. 

We believe that our government should continue its 
major role in organizing the defense of the free world. 
We insist, however, on the principle of true equality of 
sacrifice, both within the nation and between nations, 
if our whole effort is not to be self-defeating. 

Partly as a result of the build-up of strength in the 
free world and the successful resistance to aggression 
in Korea, there is new hope in the air. The death of 
Joseph Stalin has been followed by some confusion in 
Soviet policy, and there is increasing evidence of weak- 
ness in the totalitarian structure behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The revolt of the workers which took place in 
East Berlin in mid-June, later spreading to other parts 
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of East Germany, is a dramatic expression of this 
weakness and confusion in the ranks of world com- 
munism. 

What is needed, therefore, is a flexible approach in 
American foreign policy. Willingness to enter into 
negotiations with an opponent is not the same thing 
as appeasement. Since the end of World War II, the 
United States together with its allies, has slowly and 
steadily built up strength. Now that we have achieved 
a greater measure of strength, straightforward and 
careful negotiations can result in gains to us and to 
our friends in the free world. 


United States Responsibilities 


Whatever may be the ultimate course, the United 
States must assume the responsibility called for by 
its role of world leadership. It must allay the sus- 
picions of our allies and dispel the undercurrents of 
distrust which tend to divide us from them, encourag- 
ing Soviet imperialism to increase its pressures and 
foment new aggressions. It must not allow the “new 
isolationists” to behave as if they were talking for 
the overwhelming majority of the American people, 
rather than for the few. It is indeed appalling that 
to many of our friends abroad, the voice of McCarthy 
appears to be the Voice of America. 

No one can doubt that there are many obstacles to 
peace which must first be overcome. Dilatory Soviet 
policies continue to prevent the conclusion of peace 
treaties with both Austria and Germany. In Ger- 
many, the Kremlin and its puppets in East Germany 
are still successfully blocking the reunification of the 
nation and the holding of democratic and free elec- 
tions for the whole country. In these circumstances 
we believe that the West German Federal Republic 
must be granted full sovereignty and accepted into the 
community of free nations. Only in this way, as the 
Germans resume their place in the life and defense of 
Europe, can they hope to achieve their legitimate goal 
of a reunified nation. 

The sound growth of the German trade union move- 
ment, its continued strength, and our support for the 
growing democratic forces is more than ever necessary 
to offset the danger of any revival of Nazi thought 
and activity. In this connection, we strongly urge Mr. 
Adenauer, in his role as head of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany, to be extremely wary of 
any plan to tamper with the freedom and independence 
of the German trade union movement. 
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Economic Integration and Increased 


Trade 


In 1949 the CIO hailed the announcement of the 
Schuman plan for the organization of the European 
iron and steel community. We strongly supported the 
development of the plan and the subsequent establish- 
ment of the High Authority (of which Paul Finet, a 
past ICFTU president is a member). The Schuman 
plan and similar proposals for agriculture and trans- 
port are now linked with the Council of Europe. We 
believe that these measures for closer cooperation be- 
tween European nations will strengthen the free world 
in its struggle to promote a better life in conditions of 
freedom. 

Linked to the problem of European economic inte- 
gration is the wider question of increasing interna- 
tional trade. The CIO has reaffirmed its traditional 
position of favoring increased international trade. 

We realize the great need that countries abroad 
have for earning the necessary dollars with which to 
buy the many products they need in the United States 
—thus enhancing their ability to improve their stand- 
ards of living and better resist possible communist ag- 
gression. But we must add a note of caution: The 
recently coined slogan. “Trade not Aid,” is not a cure- 
all for the economic problems of the United States 
and its allies in the free world. Careful study should 
be made of the impact which results from changes in 
the international trade pattern, and proper safeguards 
must be established. 


Colonial Exploitation 


The CIO has, since its foundation, reiterated the tra- 
ditional American stand against imperialism and co- 
lonial exploitation. We have watched very closely the 
deterioration of the situation in French North Africa 
where nationalism and the desire for social reform have 
combined to make the local inhabitants extremely 
restive under French rule. In response, the French 
administration has alternated its tactics between 
granting shadow reforms and ruthlessly suppressing 
the native groups, including the trade unions. 

The CIO believes that such methods will only deepen 
the crisis. We believe that the legitimate aspirations 
of dependent peoples of Africa as well as those of 
Asia and the Middle East should be supported through 
the fulfillment of the United Nations Charter and the 
activity of the Trusteeship Council. 

The people of these economically underdeveloped 
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areas will be able to resist the blandishments of Soviet- 
type imperialism only as they acquire a stake in their 
own countries. Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon 
and in alliance with European imperialism are com- 
pletely untenable in our time. We urge our govern- 
ment through its delegation to the United Nations to 
support actively steps which will lead to the self-gov- 
ernment and freedom of all peoples. 


South African Oppression 


One of the historical by-products of colonialism has 
been the suppression of the civil and political rights of 
the native inhabitants of colonial territories. One of 
the most vicious and insidious hold-overs of such op- 
pression exists in the Union of South Africa, where 
the Malan government is determined to impose racial 
and color discrimination throughout the country. The 
trade unions of the Union of South Africa have been 
in the forefront of the fight against racialism and 
have begun a drive to ban discrimination on the basis 
of color from the union movement. The CIO pledges 
its strong moral support to the struggle. 


II. THE UN AND ITS SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


Since 1945, when the CIO participated in the found- 
ing conference of the United Nations, we have con- 
tinuously reaffirmed our support for the world organi- 
zation. The CIO agrees with President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s assertion that the UN “still represents 
man’s best organized hope to substitute the conference 
table for the battlefield.” 

The CIO has therefore been greatly concerned by 
the efforts of a few misguided and unscrupulous or- 
ganizations to undermine the faith of the American 
people in the UN and its specialized agencies. A pow- 
erful and vocal minority in the Congress has supported 
the revival of this isolationist, ‘go it alone’ philosophy. 
This latter group has supported restrictive legislation 
such as the Bricker Amendment designed to curb the 
power of the Executive branch in foreign negotiations 
and cripple our participation in the United Nations. 
As Chairman Potofsky of the CIO International Com- 
mittee stated the CIO position in a letter to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee: “The Bricker Amendment, 
taken as a whole, would turn the clock back to a 
period when the United States was a much less sig- 
nificant force in the world.” 

We believe that the CIO position on the Bricker 
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Amendment is a restatement of the central problem. 
It is not possible for this nation to remain aloof from 
the pressing problems of the world. We cannot return 
to the isolationism of the 1920’s. We cannot sit idly 
by and hope that the problems which lead to insecurity 
and war will be dealt with adequately by others. 

The United Nations—perhaps too slowly for the 
men of little faith—has attempted to build peace and 
security in a troubled world. Through its specialized 
agencies such as the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, World Health Organization and 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, the UN has 
tried to attack four of the basic threats to peace and 
security in our times: poverty, illiteracy, disease and 
hunger. 

The CIO pledges its full support to the goal of the 
United Nations in building a stable world—in peace, 
in freedom, and in security. 
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International Labor Organization 


The CIO has continued its cooperation in the work 
of the International Labor Organization. CIO dele- 
gates and advisors on the U. S. delegations to a num- 
ber of meetings participated in the work of drafting 
resolutions and conventions designed to improve liv- 
ing standards throughout the world. 

At the 36th International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, June 4 to June 25, the CIO participants were 
Harry Sayre, President of the CIO Paperworkers; 
Elwood Swisher, President of the CIO Chemical Work- 
ers, and Michael Ross, Director of the CIO Depart- 
ment for International Affairs. 

Two formal Recommendations were adopted which 
called for national action to establish the age of 16 
as the minimum admission to employment in under- 
ground coal mining, and for a series of measures to 
protect the health of workers in places of employment. 

The Conference also approved two resolutions on 
subjects not included in the formal agenda. In one 
resolution, the delegates stressed the importance to 
underdeveloped countries of their terms of trade. In 
the second, the Conference invited the Governing 
Body of the ILO to pay closest attention to further 
ILO action that may be necessary to safeguard the 
working and living conditions of young persons, 


The Work of UNESCO 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, one of the specialized agencies of 
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the UN, was created in 1945 for the purpose of con- 
tributing “to peace and security by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, science 
and culture, in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law, and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO was created in 1946 to promote the objec- 
tives and principles of peace, security, international un- 
derstanding and international cooperation. These basic 
and fundamental objectives of UNESCO have been 
enunciated at each of its international conferences. 
This commission is made up of 60 organizations These 
organizations include the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, the 
American Federation of Labor and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL. 

The CIO has been represented on the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO ever since the Commission was 
first created. Stanley Ruttenberg who has been the 
CIO representative, has also sat as a member of its 
Executive Committee and served as one of the three 
Vice-Chairmen of the U. S. National Commission. 

The National Commission as one of its major tasks 
promotes the teaching and education about the United 
Nations. It does so because it believes that teaching 
about the UN, how it operates and the work of its 
specialized agencies will give a better understanding 
of the UN and will in the long run strengthen the 
drive for peace and security. These efforts have met 
with attack in some areas. The CIO believes so 
strongly in the UN system and the efforts of UNESCO 
in teaching about that system that we are appalled by 
the attacks emanating from many of the same fringe 
groups that supported “America First’? movement be- 
fore and during World War II. These attacks are 
against UNESCO, but actually UNESCO is being 
used only as the whipping boy for attacks against the 
entire structure of the United Nations and against 
U. S. participation in the world organization. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently appointed a three-man group 
of prominent Americans to investigate these attacks. 
After a thorough examination of the facts, they re- 
ported to the President that the charges were abso- 
lutely groundless. 

In order to develop international cooperation and 
international understanding, it is essential that there 
be a free flow of information, materials and persons 
between the many nations of the free world. UNESCO, 
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through its international organizations, is making every 
effort to accomplish this objective. 

For example, there is a program of travel grants for 
European workers, financed by UNESCO, which en- 
courages workers from one part of Europe to travel to 
another part to become familiar with the various 
problems of other countries. 

UNESCO has sponsored this past year its second 
International Workers’ Education Seminar. People 
from the United States in the field of workers’ edu- 
cation attended this seminar, including Tom Murray, 
Assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO. This seminar at- 
tempted to develop the methods and means whereby 
workers’ groups could better contribute to the teaching 
about international understanding and international 
cooperation. 

In June 1953 two CIO members, Gwendolyn De 
Roche of the Communication Workers of America, CIO, 
and Sara Fredgant of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, attended the International 
Summer School for women trade unionists at La 
Breviere, near Paris, sponsored jointly by UNESCO 
and ICFTU. 


III, FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Scope 


The CIO heartily endorses the principle that the 
security of the free world must be a cooperative effort. 
Not all free nations can share equally in the task 
before us; some are weak today because of the greater 
burden they bore in the past. We firmly believe we 
must help in the development of the economic, social 
and military strength of our allies. In 1953, there- 
fore, the CIO energetically fought for the largest pos- 
sible combined foreign aid appropriation covering mu- 
tual defense, the Foreign Operations Administration 
(successor to the Mutual Security Agency), Point 
Four and other programs. 

The enactment of the Mutual Security Act in 1951 
as the successor to the Marshall Plan administered 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration repre- 
sented a major shift in the foreign aid policy of the 
United States, from large-scale economic aid to eco- 
nomic aid and military support. In 1952 the shift was 
further accentuated in the enactment of a military aid 
and defense support program, with only limited eco- 
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nomic aid to Western Europe and an expanded tech- 
nical assistance program for Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle and Far East and South America. 

In 1953, the trend towards “more guns and less but- 
ter” was manifested in the extreme. Military assist- 
ance voted by the Congress for Europe, the Near East 
and Africa, Asia, and the Pacific, and the American 
Republics totaled $3,180,000,000. Economic assistance, 
in the form of mutual defense financing and special 
economic assistance projects totaled about a third of 
this amount. During the hearings which preceded the 
final vote in Congress on the foreign aid bill, the CIO 
had strongly maintained that a proper balance should 
be struck between the military, economic and social 
needs of the foreign aid program. We did so because, 
while we firmly believe that the free world must be 
armed to meet the threat of Soviet imperialism and 
aggression, we also are certain that economic deterio- 
ration with inflation and declining living standards 
could endanger the entire structure of democratic 
defenses. 

It is impossible either in Europe or the Far East to 
stem the tide of Communism by arms alone. The 
United States cannot afford to belittle or to ignore 
the social aspects of its foreign aid programs. A nega- 
tive approach will only lead to negative results. The 
social institutions of these countries must give the 
people a sense of personal ownership and participation. 
The cost of failure to do so may be internal Commu- 
nist revolutions stimulated from abroad. 

For Europe, this means that we must not only con- 
tinue, but intensify our efforts to help the people de- 
velop a dynamic and expanding economy as the way 
to an abundant life for all people who are willing to 
work for it. The CIO believes that the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in its handling of the aid pro- 
gram must develop and implement definite, concrete 
means of expanding the economies of Western Eu- 
ropean countries. It must attack restrictive eco- 
nomic practices which not only constrict the economic 
capability to meet military requirements, but also 
permit powerful employer interests to deny to vast 
sectors of the population the benefits of modern tech- 
nological progress. The CIO believes that democracy 
can win only if it gives people an opportunity to seek 
the social and economic changes necessary to make 
constant progress toward improvement in their con- 
ditions of life. It believes that the weight of our lead- 
ership must be placed on the side of influencing those 
changes instead of attempting only to maintain the 
status quo irrespective of whatever accumulation of 
social evils there may be. 
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The CIO believes that the security of the demo- 
cratic world will be based in the final analysis upon 
the strength of democratic institutions within the 
countries that comprise it. It believes that the free 
trade unions constitute one of the most important of 
those institutions. Everything must be done to en- 
courage and support the development and growth of 
free unions so that they may play their proper eco- 
nomic and political role so necessary to a strong and 
healthy democracy. 

No segment of society has a greater conscious re- 
alization of its stake in democracy than does the free 
labor movement. It therefore provides the source of 
the greatest organized support, within the free coun- 
tries allied with us, of our joint efforts to defend 
democracy. 


Administration 


In view of these facts, the CIO is shocked and ap- 
palled by the “big business as usual” philosophy which 
has crept into the administration of our foreign aid 
programs. American labor warned, even before its 
participation in the formulation of the Marshall Plan, 
that we could not afford to neglect the role of the 
trade unions in our foreign aid program and, in fact, 
in the whole range of American foreign policy. Coupled 
with the wholesale and apparently capricious firings 
of many of the key personnel in the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and the resulting shattering of 
morale throughout the entire agency, there has been 
almost a complete de-emphasis of labor participation. 

In the predecessor to FOA, the Mutual Security 
Agency, there had been a Labor Adviser both in 
Washington and in Paris, with staffs drawn from the 
ranks of American labor. Since the new administra- 
tion came into power, no new Labor Adviser has been 
appointed, many key staff people have been dis- 
charged, and those who remain are trying their best 
to function in a headless, chaotic situation. In the 
old Mutual Security Agency, there had functioned 
effectively a Public Advisory Board drawn from vari- 
ous sections of the economy—including labor—which 
could be consulted by officials of the organization on 
general policy. No Public Advisory Board has func- 
tioned since the new administration came into office. 

The substantial measure of participation by labor 
in the Mutual Security Program and in previous for- 
eign economic aid programs contributed much to such 
success as they achieved; labor’s moral appeal and 
experience helped avert policies that might have weak- 
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ened ties between the United States and the great 
mass of European workers. 

The CIO stands ready to cooperate in correcting any 
weaknesses in structure, personnel or program in the 
area of labor’s competence, and to offer the services of 
men and women from its ranks to serve where they 
may be of value. We must emphasize, however, that 
we cannot be a party to any plan that would merely 
provide “window-dressing” for our foreign aid program. 


IV. POINT FOUR 


The Point Four Program, previously administered by 
the Department of State, has now been placed under 
the general direction of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, directed by Harold Stassen. 

This program, so widely hailed on its announce- 
ment by former President Truman in 1949 as a “bold 
new program for world betterment,” is seriously en- 
dangered in scope and concept under its new admin- 
istration. 

At best, the Point Four Program was a very modest 
endeavor, involving one of the smallest foreign aid 
expenditures of our government. Yet many extremely 
worthwhile results were noted throughout the world, 
including projects for better crops, better health and 
sanitation, and better educational facilities carried out 
in 35 countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The CIO viewed the Point Four Program, however, as 
one whose scope fell far short of the hopes originally 
aroused for the bold new plan for world betterment. 

Since its transfer to the new over-all Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, the Point Four Program is in 
danger of becoming emasculated, and its purpose com- 
pletely distorted. In the first place, there is the fear 
that the humanitarian approach of technical assist- 
ance will be completely submerged by being tied in 
with the military and economic security aspects of the 
foreign aid program. In the second place, despite 
administration assurances of support for the basic 
technical assistance concept, the almost cavalier dis- 
missal of over 400 key FOA employes, including most 
of the top staff of the Point Four Program, has shaken 
the morale of all Point Four employes and has spread 
further disillusionment among those who had been 
inspired by the notion of a “bold new program” to 
help other people to help themselves. 

The nature of the international struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship requires a vastly expanded 
effort to develop the resources and stabilize the econo- 
mies of these peoples. Our government must ensure 
that many of these countries, lately emerged or pres- 
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ently emerging from years of colonialism, understand 
how the United States respects their jealously guarded 
independence and stands ready to help them defend 
themselves against the threat of the newer red im- 
perialists, 


V. ICFTU 


The CIO helped develop, and became an active af- 
filiate of, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions because it believes that the working 
people of the world have a major role to play in cre- 
ating a better life for all—in peace, security and 
freedom. 

Throughout 1953 the CIO cooperated actively in 
the work of the ICFTU. The CIO European Repre- 
sentative, Victor Reuther, worked closely with the 
headquarters in Brussels, serving on a number of sub- 
committees of the ICFTU Executive Board set up to 
carry out the purposes of the organization. 

The CIO was represented at the Third World Con- 
gress of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Stockholm, Sweden, from July 4-11 
during a most significant period in history. Soviet 
power was being shaken to its very foundations—in- 
ternally, in the satellite countries, in East Germany, 
and elsewhere just as, on the other side of the world, 
in Korea final truce preparations were taking place. 

The Third Congress of the ICFTU revealed the force 
and vitality of the free trade unions throughout the 
world. It acted quickly to aid the rebelling East Ger- 
man workers by setting up a special fund and contact 
committee to help them and other workers behind the 
Iron Curtain. The CIO has voted $50,000 for this fund. 

The CIO delegation was led by President Walter P. 
Reuther and included James B. Carey, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CIO; Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman 
of the CIO International Committee and President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; L. S. Buckmaster, 
President of the United Rubber Workers of America; 
Michael Quill, President of the Transport Workers 
Union of America; O. A. Knight, President of the Oil 
Workers Internatonal Union; James Thimmes, Vice 
President of the United Steelworkers of America; 
Harry Sayre, President of the United Paperworkers of 
America; Arthur Goldberg, CIO General Counsel; 
Michael Ross, Director of the CIO Department for In- 
ternational Affairs; Victor Reuther, CIO European 
Representative; Guy T. Nunn, of the CIO Automobile 
Workers, adviser-interpreter. Meyer Bernstein of 
CIO Steelworkers and Charles Levinson of the CIO 
European Office accompanied the delegation. 
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The Executive Board met on July 1 and 2, preced- 
ing the meeting of the ICFTU Congress. In addition 
to acting upon a number of matters scheduled for 
consideration by the full Congress, the Executive Board 
also reviewed in detail the work of the International 
Labor Organization; reaffirmed its decision not to es- 
tablish a permanent liaison committee with the Chris- 
tian trade union international, but agreed to cooperate 
with it for specific objects as the need arose; presented 
a report on the Moral Rearmament movement; took 
note of attacks on the ICFTU by Yugoslav trade 
unions, which it was satisfied are still subject to Com- 
munist Party and government control and not to be 
regarded as free unions in any sense generally ac- 
cepted in the democratic countries; and approved 
efforts by the ICFTU Secretariat to effect a concilia- 
tion between contending parties in the Saar Miners’ 
Union. It also unanimously agreed that the action 
taken by the Saar government in arbitrarily closing 
down a free trade union organization could in no cir- 
cumstances be tolerated. 


The General Secretary's Report 


In his report to the Third World Congress of the 
ICFTU, General Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek gave a 
detailed review of the organization’s activities during 
the last year. He reaffirmed the ICFTU’s task of 
organizing the victory of freedom over oppression. He 
declared that such a victory requires the building up 
of free trade union organizations, capable of protect- 
ing human rights at any time and in each case where 
they are threatened. The ICFTU, he said, was all- 
embracing, non-sectarian and opposed to every form 
of controlled trade unionism: “Our aim is the free 
world, with free institutions so as to build prosperity, 
to enhance human dignity and to avert dictatorship 
and war.” 

The ICFTU has at present time 54 million workers, 
coming from 73 different countries and 97 organiza- 
tions including the International Trade Secretariats, 
the powerful adjuncts of the ICFTU in the struggle for 
peace, security, and freedom. Applications for af- 
filiation were accepted from five organizations—the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor of Israel (His- 
tradut), the Northern Rhodesia Trades Union Con- 
gress, the St. Vincent United Workers and Rate Pay- 
ers’ Union, and two Chilean confederations: the Con- 
federation of Copper Workers and the Maritime Con- 
federation of Chile. 
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Regional Activities 


General Secretary Oldenbroek reported that the 
growth of the organization was due mainly to the re- 
gional activities of the ICFTU, which in turn had been 
made possible by the generous response to the Re- 
gional Activities Fund Drive launched by the ICFTU. 

Since the Milan Congress of the ICFTU in 1951, 
ICFTU regional activities have been characterized by a 
wide range of practical organizational measures. The 
three ICFTU Regional Organizations—in Asia, Europe, 
and the Americas—have made considerable progress in 
consolidating their organizations. Management of the 
Regional Activities Fund was handled by a committee 
which included CIO European Representative Victor 
Reuther. 

Considerable emphasis has been placed by the Fund 
in sending of ICFTU representatives for varying 
lengths of time to those regions and countries where 
assistance of the international free trade union move- 
ment was particularly needed and requested. These 
areas have included West Africa, Japan, Mexico, 
Brazil, Turkey, Egypt and the Sudan. Visits have 
been planned also for Indo-China, Indonesia, Korea, 
Libya, and East and Central Africa. 

Special offices of the ICFTU have been set up in 
Accra, on the African Gold Coast; Tokyo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Singapore. 

In the field of workers’ education, much progress 
has been made by the ICFTU. The Regional Activi- 
ties Fund is financing the ICFTU Asian Trade Union 
College in Calcutta; a month’s course was provided to 
West African trade unionists in January 1953 and an- 
other in April 1953. Several hundred French trade 
unionists affiliated to the CGT-Force Ouvriere have 
participated in a series of 10-day courses which were 
extended over a period of several months. 

Workers’ education programs are being planned for 
Italy, Singapore, several Asian countries as well as 
for Iran, Tunisia, Libya, and Greece. 


Actions of the Congress 


President Reuther submitted on behalf of the CIO 
a six-point plan to meet the social and economic needs 
of the world. He called for: 

A. A free world fund for economic and social con- 
struction to work out the practical and continuing 
means for achieving equity of access among the na- 
tions to the world’s basic economic resources; 

B. Creation by the United Nations of an Interna- 
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tional Resources Partnership for pooling and stabiliz- 
ing the world’s basic commodities; 

C. Intensification of the efforts of the various In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats to establish fair and 
equalized labor standards; 

D. Drives by the trade union movements to raise 
wages and purchasing power as a means of achieving 
a balance between productive power and purchasing 
power; 

E. Insistence by the workers of a constant and 
guaranteed share of the fruits of increasing produc- 
tivity; 

F. Study by trade unions of the guaranteed annual 
wage for contracts in order to create a stable purchas- 
ing power base upon which full employment and full 
production must rest. 

The Congress adopted 22 resolutions. Several re- 
lated to the importance of trade union education and 
training and recommended the institution of addi- 
tional centers for training trade union educators, par- 
ticularly in areas such as Africa, the Middle and Far 
East, and Latin America. One resolution expressed 
alarm at any restriction or reduction of activities of 
the International Labor Organization. 

Other resolutions: (1) declared that the ICFTU 
and its regional organization in the Americas, ORIT, 
will intensify their struggle to counteract attempts at 
penetration of the Latin American trade union move- 
ment by the communist-dominated CTAL and the Per- 
onist ATLAS, and will continue to combat all forms 
of dictatorship; (2) commended the actions of the 
South African trade union movement in resisting leg- 
islation designed to weaken and divide it, and pledged 
support to the people of South America in their strug- 
gle against racial discrimination; (3) paid tribute to 
the workers of East Berlin and East Germany in their 
struggle for freedom and pledged continued solidar- 
ity; (4) praised the establishment by the United Na- 
tions of a special fund for economic aid to underdevel- 
oped countries; (6) reaffirmed the ICFTU’s opposition 
to dictatorial regimes whether they be of the com- 
munist, falangist, Peronist or any other type; and (7) 
declared that the report of the United Nations-ILO 
Committee on Forced Labor gives striking confirma- 
tion to the world of the well-founded nature of the 
accusations made by the ICFTU concerning the exist- 
ence of slave labor camps in Communist States. 

Omer Becu of Belgium, General Secretary of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, was 
elected President, succeeding Sir Vincent Tewson of 
Great Britain. The ICFTU constitution, which stipu- 
lated that only members of the Executive Board were 
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eligible for the presidency, was amended to enable 
Becu to be a candidate. General Secretary J. H. 
Oldenbroek was re-elected, 


CIO Participation 


President Reuther was re-elected to the vice presi- 
dency of the ICFTU and to the Executive Board. 
Chairman Potofsky of the CIO International Commit- 
tee was named first substitute to President Reuther on 
the Executive Board, and Victor Reuther, CIO Eu- 
ropean Representative, was named second substitute. 
(Victor Reuther has since returned to Washington to 
act as assistant to President Reuther; Michael Ross, 
Director of the CIO Department for International 
Affairs, succeeds him as second substitute.) 

The CIO took active part in the deliberations of the 
Congress and on the various committees. President 
Reuther was an active member of the Standing Orders 
Committee; Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and 
Vice President James Thimmes, took an active role in 
the Organization, Finance, and Constitution Com- 
mittee; President L. S. Buckmaster, of the Rubber 
Workers was on the Economic, Social and Political 
Committee; President O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers, 
and President Harry Sayre of the Paper Workers 
were named to the Regional Activities, Publicity and 
Education Committee; President Michael Quill of the 
Transport Workers Union, and Director Michael Ross 
of the Department for International Affairs, were 
active on the Resolutions Committee. 

In other actions, the ICFTU abolished its General 
Council which met between Congresses; and passed 
a constitutional amendment to allow additional repre- 
sentation on the Executive Board, increasing it from 
19 to 25. New seats were given to Africa, Asia- 
Middle East, Europe, Latin America and North Amer- 
ica. This included representation for one of the 
ICFTU’s newest affiliates, the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor of Israel (Histradut) with 470,000 mem- 
bers; and for the United Mine Workers of America. 

The ICFTU has Category A status as a non-gov- 
ernmental international organization at the United 
Nations. Martin Wagner, former president of the CIO 
Chemical Workers, is assigned to the New York office 
of the ICFTU which carries on this work. The ICFTU 
has made representations and presented documents to 
the United Nations on a number of vital questions con- 
cerning the international free trade union movement. 

Following the ICFTU Congress, a CIO delegation 
consisting of Secretary-Treasurer Carey, Vice Presi- 
dent Quill and General Counsel Goldberg visited 
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Israel at the invitation of the Histadrut. The delega- 
tion is publishing a report on their mission which 
will be distributed at the convention. 


VI. CIO FREE WORLD LABOR 
FUND 


At the CIO Convention held in December, 1952 at 
Atlantic City attention was called to the trade union 
educational and training program carried on by the 
ICFTU throughout the world. The CIO made a sub- 
stantial contribution to this work last year. In addi- 
tion, our Convention authorized a fund-raising cam- 
paign among all CIO affiliates that we might assume 
our full responsibility for continuing this important 
work. 

The purpose of the program is to assist in the 
growth of free trade unionism in areas where it does 
not yet exist, and to help in countries where trade 
unions have been subverted from their original pur- 
pose. 

On April 6, 1953, acting upon the recommendations 
of the CIO International Affairs Committee, our Exec- 
utive Board voted to establish the CIO Free World 
Labor Fund and voted the appropriation of $25,000 as 
an initial contribution. A circular letter was sent to 
all national affiliates. It pointed out that free and 
democratic trade unions hold a special place in our 
world society as a bulwark against both fascism and 
communism, and they are—or could be—the most 
effective channels through which the people’s hopes for 
a better life, economic security, political freedom, 
and peace could be realized. It stressed the idea that 
moral and political support alone are not enough. 
Sustained financial assistance is needed for this neces- 
sary overseas trade union work. The circular letter 
urged that each of our International Unions vote a 
substantial contribution; and that they urge their 
local unions to contribute also. 

John Brophy was appointed to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of this fund-raising campaign. He has followed 
through with an informational program as to why all 
CIO affiliates should contribute. This has taken the 
form of folders, news stories in our publications, and 
appearances at CIO Conventions and conferences. 
There has been a fair response to the appeal. Much 
more support is needed, and surely will be forthcoming, 
once our membership understands more fully the im- 
portance of building up the organizations of free labor. 

The recent ICFTU Stockholm Congress stressed the 
importance of the trade union training and educa- 
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tional programs for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. To this continuing program of action our CIO 
delegation gave full support. Out of our surplus means 
and experience, we must contribute to our needy 
trade union brethren. In this way we aid them to 
help themselves in the struggle for social justice and 
freedom—and we also help ourselves in the fight to 
preserve the real values of civilization. In the lan- 
guage of a free America, this is a contest to preserve 
our own cherished freedoms which can be made fully 
secure only in a free world society. 


Vil. CIO EUROPEAN OFFICE 


During the past year Victor Reuther continued to 
serve as CIO European Representative directing the 
work of the CIO European Office in Paris. He has 
now returned to the United States to serve as one of 
President Reuther’s assistants at CIO headquarters 
in Washington. 

The CIO European Office having made its contribu- 
tion to the achievement of this phase in the develop- 
ment of dynamic solidarity among the free unions of 
the world, has accomplished its mission and as a con- 
sequence is to be closed on the 1st of January 1954. 

Victor Reuther, the CIO European Representative 
has been reassigned to duties as Assistant to the 
President of the CIO. Lewis Carliner, who was work- 
ing in the CIO Paris Office on loan from the UAW- 
CIO, is returning to work in Detroit. Charles Levin- 
son, staff assistant to the CIO European Representa- 
tive, will be given new duties consonant with the pres- 
ent requirements of the free unions in Europe. 

Specifically, free union coordination has developed to 
such a degree that CIO can contribute most successful- 
ly to the struggle for peace, bread, and freedom for the 
workers of the world through more intensive par- 
ticipation in international labor organizations like the 
ICFTU and the International Trade Secretariats 
rather by the continuance of particularized CIO ac- 
tivities overseas. 

In order not to interrupt the direct, on-the-spot 
contact between our organization and the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, as well as 
the Trade Secretariats, the CIO has asked Director 
Michael Ross of the Department for International Af- 
fairs, to spend a larger portion of his time in Europe. 
Ross will be available to represent the CIO on the 
ICFTU’s Emergency Committee, the Regional Fund 
Committee, and other such committees on which Vic- 
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tor Reuther previously served. Ross will also serve as 
second substitute member representing the CIO on the 
ICFTU Executive Board. 

Through the ICFTU and related International Trade 
Secretariats, the European Office of the CIO has 
helped to develop an expanding program of aid to the 
free workers of the world. 


Many Accomplishments 


The accomplishments of the CIO European Office 
since the last convention are significant enough to be 
worth enumerating in detail: 

1. By participation in the planning of the Regional 
Fund Committee of the ICFTU, in that organization’s 
Education Committee, the CIO European Office (no 
more and no less than other national unions) helped 
the ICFTU make its giant strides in establishing 
regional education and organization centers through- 
out the world; 

2. The International Metal Workers Federation, 
with the active participation of the CIO European 
Representative as a responsible officer, has helped the 
free metal unions in France and Italy to mount or- 
ganizing and educational drives which have introduced 
a new dynamism into the union situation in those 
countries; 

3. CIO participation in the planning and operations 
of other trade secretariats have helped lay the founda- 
tions for a world wide organizing strategy which will 
apply an upward pressure on the living standards of 
workers everywhere and will be the most important 
counter to the world-wide efforts of communists to ex- 
ploit hunger and misery; 

4. Working with the leaders of the CIO unions and 
the trade secretariats, the CIO European office has 
helped prepare plans to strengthen the position in 
every country of workers who have to deal with cor- 
porations carrying on world-wide operations such as 
the oil companies, the giant chemical companies, the 
auto companies, steel, and other metal and agricultur- 
al implement companies; 

5. In relation to U. S. government programs over- 
seas, it has supplied European unions with the infor- 
mation and data they needed to prevent the Produc- 
tivity Program from being transformed into a speedup 
program; 

6. By negotiations, counseling, and, in some cases 
the application of pressure, it has helped direct U. S. 
overseas operations into housing and other socially 
desirable programs; 
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7. It has insisted that U. S. programs in support 
of a so-called free economy also give more than lip 
service to the support of free unions; 

8. It has raised substantial funds to help finance ed- 
ucational and organizing campaigns by the free unions; 

9. It has represented the CIO point of view at meet- 
ings of the various international agencies in Europe, 
including the Schuman Plan agency, and the ILO; 

10. It has carried on a two way information program 
which has helped to alter the understanding of the CIO 
in Europe and of European unions in the U. S. This 
program has been based upon: 

(a) a monthly paper, the European Edition of the 
“CIO News” in French, German, English and Italian, 

(b) special press releases in four languages on 
CIO activities to the European commercial and labor 
press and to key union and political leaders through- 
out Europe, 

(c) monthly mimeographed bulletins to CIO unions 
in the U. S. and Canada, 

(d) special confidential reports to the officers of 
the CIO and the unions affiliated with the CIO, 

(e) distribution of posters on the CIO Free World 
Labor Fund, 

(f) distribution of film strips.on the German up- 
rising of June 17 and CIO participation in the Third 
World Congress of the ICFTU, 

(g) the distribution of pamphlets on the history and 
achievements of CIO in steel, autos, rubber, oil, and 
transport in German, French, and Italian, 

Today, a greater degree of understanding based upon 
fact binds the members of the CIO closer to the work- 
ers of the free unions of Europe. 

This understanding is, of course, an achievement of 
the total education program of the CIO, but no small 
measure of this accomplishment belongs to the work 
done by the CIO European Office in the past year. 

The pamphlet, “CIO and World Affairs,” issued by 
the CIO Department for International Affairs, which 
explains the interest American workers have in world 
affairs has likewise been prepared for distribution in 
Europe. 

Through the CIO office in Europe, representatives of 
the CIO have spoken at practically every important 
meeting of the free labor unions in Western Europe. 
These conventions and meetings offer an unequalled 
chance to present an American labor point of view 
to European union people. The United States is a 
constant and continuing target of communists day 
and night, every day of the year, wherever workers eat 
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or work or congregate; hence the importance of a 
counterattack of truth becomes obvious. No one can 
testify for the United States so effectively before 
workers in Europe as men and women of the American 
labor movement. 


Vill. LATIN AMERICA 


During the year, totalitarian forces represented 
by Peronists and communists, have sought to strength- 
en their grip on public opinion and have been able 
to impress a considerable sector of Latin America’s 
population with their brand of anti-Americanism. 

Totalitarian or military dictatorships still held firm 
in Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, and the Dominican Re- 
public. On the other hand, democracy has also kept 
its own in Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Mexico. The 
only significant change—this time for the better— 
seems to have taken place in Colombia, where a 
military coup has ousted a semi-dictatorship and ap- 
parently paved the way for increasing liberty. In 
Cuba under the Batista dictatorship, labor has re- 
mained relatively unmolested. 


CIO Activity 


During the year, the CIO Latin American Affairs 
Committee functioned under the general guidance 
of Chairman Potofsky. Its secretary, Ernst Schwarz, 
undertook in December 1952 and January 1953 an ex- 
tended voyage in Latin America, visiting Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Panama, Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Co- 
lombia. In all these countries, he met with labor lead- 
ers and was able to gain a first hand view of con- 
ditions. 

The Committee in July, 1953, helped with a strike 
of CIO workers of 13 weeks’ duration at the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refinery Company’s huge plant in New 
Orleans. At the request of Executive Vice President 
Riffe and UPWA President Helstein, Secretary 
Schwarz established contacts between the strikers 
and the Cuban sugar, maritime and railroad workers, 
as well as the powerful Cuban Confederation of 
Workers, The Cuban brothers thereupon halted the 
transportation of raw sugar to the struck plant, 
a move which brought the company to agree to a 
settlement, Soon afterwards, our own sugar workers, 
at the request of their Cuban colleagues, helped in a 
conflict between Cuban workers and an American 
company in Cuba by a refusal to handle certain Cuban 
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sugar brands produced by that company and exported 
to the United States for refining. 

The Committee followed the development of the 
Bolivian situation and maintained continuous contact 
with the U. S. authorities and with Bolivian labor 
leaders. In a conversation with John M. Cabot, U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a delegation headed by Chairman Potofsky 
strongly advocated a long-range agreement with Bolivia 
on the purchase of tin to enable that country and its 
people to survive the present crisis and to attain a 
better future. 

During the year, we cooperated with various mis- 
sions sent by the CIO Steelworkers Union to Jamaica 
to help labor there in obtaining better contracts with 
Alcoa and its Canadian branch, Alcan, which operate 
on the island. 

The Committee lent a helping hand to the Confed- 
eration of Packinghouse Workers of Uruguay in their 
struggle against United States and British packing 
companies. These concerns had temporarily closed 
their plants and, after reopening them, refused to re- 
instate hundreds of workers, many of whom were 
union officials. 


The El Paso Conference 


The Committee cooperated from the beginning with 
the CIO Department of Organization in the prepara- 
tion of the important El Paso Conference (April 14-15, 
1953) between the CIO and the Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Workers (CTM). 

The two organizations laid foundations for a far- 
reaching, long-range program of collaboration on 
problems of the border areas, as well as questions per- 
tinent to general policies. The Mexican delegation was 
headed by Fidel Velasquez, Secretary-General of CTM; 
the CIO delegation was led by R. J. Thomas and in- 
cluded Ernst Schwarz. 

The delegates appointed a Border Committee to 
solve difficulties of a more local character (e. g. Mex- 
ican contract workers, wetbacks, discrimination) and 
resolved furthermore to undertake a study on U. S. 
corporations in Mexico, including a comparative in- 
vestigation there and in this country. The ultimate 
purpose of this study will be the development of pro- 
grams of cooperation between CIO Internationals and 
corresponding labor units in Mexico with the purpose 
of alleviating existing wide wage differentials and 
helping the Mexican workers to raise their standards 
of living. 
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Latin American Publications 


One of the Committee’s important current activi- 
ties is the publication of the CIO Bulletin in the Span- 
ish language. This publication is sent to a growing 
number of Latin American trade unions, libraries, 
schools, and newspapers. In addition, it is being for- 
warded regularly to Spanish-speaking CIO members 
and groups in the United States, Puerto Rico and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Many of its articles are regular- 
ly broadcast, or reprinted by Latin American papers. 


Go &.:4. F. 


The CIO is an active affiliate of ORIT, the Inter- 
American Regional Organization to the ICFTU, Jacob 
S. Potofsky and David J. McDonald serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and Ernst Schwarz is an assistant sec- 
retary of ORIT. 

Despite the handicaps imposed by the continuing 
critical political and social situation, ORIT has 
strengthened its position. It has an efficient admin- 
istration and at present is firmly established in its 
new headquarters in Mexico City, where it receives 
the moral support of the powerful Mexican Confed- 
eration of Labor (CTM) and other free labor organ- 
izations. 

ORIT has continued its struggle against dictatorship 
in the hemisphere, particularly against Peron in Ar- 
gentina and his efforts to infiltrate other countries. 

The Secretariat of ORIT publishes a research bul- 
letin, “Facts and Figures,” in English and Spanish. 
Its English edition is sent to a number of labor of- 
ficers and trade unions as well as to libraries and 
establishments of higher education in the United 
States and Canada, and has received praise from 
universities and the Hispanic Department of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The Secretariat maintains steady collaboration with 
the CIO Department of Organization on matters con- 
cerning Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone and 
Latin American workers in the United States. 


IX. LABOR PARTICIPATION 


The CIO has continued to urge that the skills and 
knowledge of trade unionists should be used in the pro- 
motion of U. S. interests throughout the world. 

The substantial measure of participation by labor in 
previous foreign economic aid programs contributed 
much to such success as they achieved; labor’s moral 
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appeal and experience helped avert policies that might 
have weakened ties between th United States and 
the great mass of European workers. 

It is a matter of regret that the status of the labor 
advisers in the foreign economic aid program both 
in Washington and abroad has declined almost to a 
vanishing point (see section on FOA). Similarly, in 
the American foreign service, the CIO has warned 
against the decline of attention paid to the role of 
labor. Recently, President Reuther wrote to Secretary 
of State Dulles: “We believe that a successful Ameri- 
can foreign policy can be waged only in terms of ‘total 
diplomacy’ . . . We feel that the Labor Attache pro- 
gram should not only be continued but that it should 
be strengthened, with an increasing number drawn 
from labor’s ranks.” 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is, how- 
ever, the absence of American labor from its highest 
councils. Leaders of American labor in urging greater 
participation for the trade unions in the foreign af- 
fairs agencies of our government, are seeking the 
preservation of the things that are dear to every 
American citizen—democracy, freedom, liberty. 

It has become essential that the experience of 
the American labor movement should be used in the 
United States’ delegations to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and to its various commissions 
and committees. 


X. TRADE UNION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


During 1953, the Trade Union Advisory Commit- 
tee for International Affairs in the Department of 
Labor has not met. 

The standing sub-committee, however, composed of 
representatives of the CIO, AFL and the Railway 
Unions continued to function in relation to the Labor 
Attache and Worker-Exchange Programs. 


XI. WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


During the past year, the CIO has given its full 
support and cooperation to the various foreign trade 
union visitors’ programs of the United States gov- 
ernment. Through such agencies as the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Labor, and the For- 
eign Operations Administration, thousands of trade 
unionists and other leaders have come to the United 
States from almost every country in the free world. 
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These foreign trade unionists have been able to 
see, at first hand, how organized labor operates in a 
democracy. Many have returned with new insights 
and experience to help in strengthening their trade 
union movements and their economies. 

Some have come for relatively brief periods. Oth- 
ers, such as those who are sponsored by the FOA 
Work-Study Training Program, have remained for as 
much as One year. 

The CIO share of the program is arranged by Harry 
Pollak, Associate Director of the Department for 
International Affairs. Visits include sessions at CIO 
national headquarters in which members of the various 
CIO Departments participate. Through the coopera- 
tion of CIO International Union officials and staffs, 
the Department of Organization and the Regional 
Directors, and the Industrial Union Councils, these 
foreign visitors have had opportunities to attend union 
meetings, visit factories and observe mass-production 
methods and working conditions. 

CIO men and women throughout the country—too 
numerous to mention—have given unstintingly of their 
time and hospitality in making the exchange program 
a success. About half of the programs for foreign 
trade unionists in 1952 were arranged by CIO organ- 
izations. CIO members have not only shown the vis- 
itors American trade unionism in action, but have 
welcomed them into their homes and have provided 
opportunities so that they could observe every as- 
pect of American civic and political life. 

Another and still much smaller aspect of the ex- 
change program has been the visits by American 
trade unionists to other countries. Some of these 
programs were arranged by our government as, for ex- 
ample the visit this past summer to the Far East 
by Solomon Barkin, Research Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

Gustav Faber, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trans- 
port Workers Union of America, and George Gill, As- 
sistant Director of District 3 of the Communication 
Workers of America, have been invited by the Federal 
Republic of Germany to visit that country as part of 
a group of American citizens from all fields of activity 
in the United States. 

The CIO will continue to do its part in helping make 
the exchange program a success. 


XII. WORLD AFFAIRS STUDY 
CONFERENCE 


Plans are moving forward for the second CIO- 
ALES World Affairs Study Conference to be held 
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January 10-23, 1954 at a camp in Haven Hill, Mich- 
igan. 

The World Affairs Conference is being planned by 
the Department for International Affairs, the De- 
partment of Education and Research, and the Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service. 

This conference will be a two-week school designed 
to give full-time staff people of CIO unions and coun- 
cils a clearer understanding of the international prob- 
lems that the nation is facing, so that they can help 
their organizations broaden their interest and activity 
in this field. It will also help CIO staff members to 
work more effectively with the overseas teams of 
trade unionists who visit in their areas. 


XIII. SCANDINAVIAN WORKSHOP 


The CIO Department of International Affairs co- 
operated with the Education Department in sponsor- 
ing the Second ClIO-Scandinavian Labor Education 
Workshop. Fifteen local union leaders were sent to 
Norway and Denmark in October to meet their 
counterparts in those countries, to learn about their 
working conditions and methods, how they live, and 
how they approach world problems. 

The project was made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the trade union movements of Norway and 
Denmark and the Workers Education Associations of 
these countries. 


XIV. PUBLICATIONS 


There have been several reprintings of the popular 
pamphlet issued by the Department, ‘The Odds Are 
Up to You,” a short, simple statement on world prob- 
lems. 

The Department has continued to publish the “CIO 
World Affairs Bulletin,’ a monthly account of CIO 
activities abroad. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


The work of the Department covers two major 
areas: (1) factual analysis of economic issues which 
concern CIO members and the national welfare gen- 
erally and (2) the use of various educational methods 
in an effort to widely disseminate, both to the mem- 
bership and to the public, knowledge of the economic 
and social programs of the CIO. Both the research 
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and the educational functions of the Department in- 
volve specialized but closely interrelated services 
which are directed and coordinated by Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg. 


I. THE RESEARCH DIVISION 


The activities of the research staff are many-sided. 
Its duties include assistance to the officers and stand- 
ing committees of the CIO through careful analysis 
of national economic trends, preparation of testimony 
for Congressional hearings on economic issues, main- 
taining contact with governmental and other agencies 
responsible for statistics and studies which affect col- 
lective bargaining and social welfare, preparation of 
the monthly CIO Economic Outlook and other publica- 
tions, the provision of information on wages, taxes, 
corporation profits and other matters to CIO Inter- 
national Unions, Councils and other affiliates, and 
participation in union and public meetings and edu- 
cational conferences in all parts of the country in 
an effort to increase understanding of and support for 
the economic and social programs of the the CIO. 


The National Economy 


While issues growing out of defense mobilization 
were a major concern of the CIO in 1951 and 1952, 
new and critical problems resulting from the recent 
national election and the Korean truce have emerged 
since the last Convention. A threat to the legislative 
achievements of the last 20 years and the danger of 
economic recession following a decline in national se- 
curity expenditures now confront the nation. 

These problems have increasingly required the at- 
tention of the officers and standing committees of the 
CIO and the responsibility of the Research Division 
to assist them by providing statistical information and 
analysis has grown. 

After CIO policy has been established, the Re- 
search Division, in cooperation’ with the Legislative 
and Legal Departments, has also assisted in the prepar- 
ation of testimony for Congressional hearings on a 
score of emerging national economic issues. Since 
the last Convention these have included testimony on 
stand-by economic controls, the attack on industry- 
wide collective bargaining, maintenance of reciprocal 
trade agreements, the support for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, extension of the excess profits 
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tax, CIO views on monetary policy, support for the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, the proh- 
lem of Mexican migratory labor and other issues. 

The research staff has also worked closely with the 
CIO standing committees, particularly those dealing 
with economic policy, social security, guaranteed an- 
nual wages, resources and regional development, 
housing, and safety and occupational health. Members 
of the research staff serve both the Economic Policy 
and Social Security Committees in the capacity of 
executive secretaries. 

Last spring, in cooperation with the Committee on 
Economic Policy, the Research Division prepared a de- 
tailed analysis of the policies which must be followed 
to maintain full employment and an _ expanding 
economy during the period of declining national se- 
curity expenditures which lies ahead. This study, en- 
titled Maintaining Prosperity, has served to stimulate 
thought and discussion among economists and others 
throughout the nation. 


Relations With Government Agencies 


Because of the increasing importance in collective 
bargaining and in economic analysis of statistics and 
special surveys, the staff of the Division maintains 
close contact with government and other economists 
and with representatives of federal and other statisti- 
cal agencies. At the same time close relations are 
maintained with the Research Directors of CIO af- 
filiates and other labor groups to secure their views 
and encourage their participation on various gov- 
ernmental and other bodies dealing with statistical 
and economic matters. 

Members of the research staff serve on a score of 
government committees including the Joint Labor 
Research Advisory Committee to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and its sub-committees on prices, wages, 
fringe benefits and productivity, the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Statistical Standards, the 
Federal Hospital Council, the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee, Advisory Committees to the Women’s Bureau 
and the Farm Placement Service, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
and many others. A member of the staff was also 
appointed by the U. S. Department of Labor to serve 
in Puerto Rico last February on a Wage and Hour 
Committee responsible for establishing minimum 
wages there. 
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Relations are also maintained with members of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and members of the staff of the Treasury and 
many other government departments and commis- 
sions. The Research Division also maintains personal 
contacts with many private and university economic 
and research groups including the National Planning 
Association, the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and others. 


Government Research 


The Consumers’ Price Index continues as a major 
subject of attention. We protested the political de- 
cision to revive the old index for six months knowing 
this action would complicate the collective bargaining 
situation and provide an undesirable precedent for 
political intervention. We are continuing to empha- 
size to the BLS our opposition to frequent changes in 
the weighting pattern of the index and to urge that 
full information be provided on the nature of the in- 
dex. A labor committee is still advising the Bureau 
on such matters as pricing methods. 

In the increasingly important field of productivity, 
we have supported the development of improved 
measurements but have cautioned against the release 
of indexes, for example in manufacturing, unless they 
are reasonably reliable. 

The BLS is embarking on an analyis of the defini- 
tion and measurement of fringe benefits, that is, in- 
come of employes in forms other than wages. This 
work arose from a recommendation of the Business 
Advisory Committee, and our joint labor sub-commit- 
tee is attempting to make sure that labor’s viewpoints 
are adequately presented and considered. 

Government research agencies have suffered heavily 
from reduced budgets so that our emphasis has shifted 
to preserving essential series rather than expand- 
ing into new important fields. Not only has the BLS 
been seriously affected but, for example, the next 
Census of Manufactures has been cancelled. We have 
sought to save such materials as the current wage de- 
velopment summaries of the BLS, the income analyses 
of the Census Bureau, and the data on corporate fi- 
nances issued by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
collected by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Fearing that efforts would be made to substitute 
private statistics for governmental series, we have 
been consulting with the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards on problems involved in the use by the govern- 
ment of private statistics. We have pointed out that 
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an evaluation of private statistics must include con- 
sideration of the degrees to which methods are avail- 
able for inspection, personnel are not influenced by 
private considerations, and interested and informed 
parties, such as labor, have an opportunity to explain 
their viewpoints in the light of their special knowledge. 
In a related development, the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended against any change in the policy 
of the BLS in regard to having its research financed by 
private groups. 


The CIO Economic Outlook 


The CIO Economic Outlook is issued each month by 
the Research Division in an effort to build wider under- 
standing of and suppport for CIO economic programs. 


In addition to bulk orders from National Unions, 
Councils and Locals, and its widespread use by stu- 
dents at CIO schools and institutes, the Outlook is 
distributed to educators, clergymen, social workers, 
members of Congress and other interested citizens. 
Because the nation’s children are almost exclusively 
subjected to the business viewpoint on current issues, 
a special effort is being made to place the Outlook 
in high school libraries. Last summer members of the 
research staff discussed the CIO economic program 
with, and introduced the Outlook to, about 500 high 
school social science teachers gathered at a dozen uni- 
versity “workshops” concerned with the teaching of 
economics in the schools. 

Issues of the Outlook since the last Convention have 
been entitled: 

December 1952—Keep Our Nation Prosperous 

January 1953—Meeting the Attacks on Old 
Age Security 

February 1953—Problems in “Trade, Not Aid” 

March 1953—Tax Cuts: When and for Whom? 

April 1953—Union Action for Health 

May 1953—Higher Interest Rates Help Banks 
—Hit You 

June 1953—What’s Ahead—Expansion or Un- 
employment 

July 1953—Our Unrepresentative Federal Con- 
gress 

August 1953—How the Minority Rules in the 
States 

September 1953—Strengthen the Economy’s 
Consumer Base 

At the request of several CIO State Councils, the 
Research Division has also prepared a special pamph- 
let, “Farmers and Workers Win Together,” for distri- 
bution at state and county farm fairs. 
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Information Services 


Providing information for the CIO staff, affiliated 
Unions and Councils on collective bargaining and other 
matters continues to be a daily activity of the Re- 
search Division. While the many inquiries from:non- 
labor sources regarding CIO views on economic is- 
sues have always received attention, the research staff 
is devoted primarily to servicing our own organization 
with corporate profit, wage, productivity, tax and oth- 
er information. 

The information activities of the Division have al- 
ways required a close working relationship with the 
other departments of national CIO. At the request of 
the Legislative Department, statistical materials are 
prepared for members of Congress. At the invitation 
of the Councils Department, members of the Research 
staff have attended seven Regional Conferences of In- 
dustrial Union Council Officers in order to discuss the 
problem of establishing an equitable tax system in the 
states. A manual on that subject is now being pre- 
pared by the Division for the use of the Councils De- 
partment. 

Working in close cooperation with the Education 
Division of the Department and with the Publicity De- 
partment, the research staff has participated in scores 
of meetings, institutes, and CIO schools and on radio 
and television programs in all parts of the country. 
These services have included appearances before farm, 
professional and business groups, as well as meetings 
of our own members. 

At the request of the International Affairs Depart- 
ment, the Research staff meets frequently with in- 
dividuals and groups from overseas who are interested 
in the social and economic programs of the CIO. 

The activities of the Research Division are directed 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Mrs. Katherine 
P. Ellickson, Nathaniel Goldfinger, Frank L. Fernbach 
and Everett Kassalow. 


II. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


During the past year, the CIO Education Division 
of the Department of Education and Research: 

(1) Planned and held 15 one-week leadership train- 
ing institutes five of which were sponsored in new 
areas. Many of the institutes were sponsored and 
the programs planned in cooperation with a specific 
International Union. 

(2) Was responsible for a key discussion at each 
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of the seven regional council meetings sponsored by 
the Council Division of the National CIO. At these 
sessions on developing state and county educational 
programs, special emphasis was given to the proper 
distribution of CIO pamphlet materials, the unique 
role which Councils could play in distributing labor 
films from the CIO Film Division, and the special 
person-to-person contacts which Councils could make 
for their own members when overseas trade unionists 
visited in the area. 

(3) Emphasized the building of international un- 
derstanding through the use of classes at the one- 
week institutes, the bringing of overseas trade union- 
ists to institutes and conferences, the distribution of 
new CIO pamphlets and ICFTU materials, and pur- 
chasing new UN films. The Department produced a 
new sound filmstrip entitled, “The Odds Are Up to 
You.” It worked with the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, the American Labor Education 
Service, and the Labor-International Affairs Program 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

(4) Developed general pamphlet materials which 
were widely circulated to non-CIO groups through spe- 
cial mailing lists maintained by the Department, 

(5) Increased emphasis on working with organiza- 
tions on problems of improving our school system. 

The work of the Education Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Research is under the direc- 
tion of George T. Guernsey, Associate Director in 
Charge of Education. Mr. Guernsey was assisted by 
Stuart P. Brock and Ben Segal, Associate Directors 
of Education. 


Expanded Training Programs 


The CIO Department of Education and Research 
continued to place its main emphasis on a field pro- 
gram which expanded the one-week leadership train- 
ing program. During the past year the Department 
sponsored 15 one-week institutes, starting in May and 
ending in October. New institutes were held in the 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and the New Jersey areas. Not only were all 
the institutes listed below planned in cooperation with 
the CIO State Councils and Regional Offices but the 
Department continued to expand its cooperative rela- 
tionship with education departments of International 
Unions. 

Five schools were sponsored in cooperation with the 
Textile Workers Union of America, four in coopera- 
tion with the Communications Workers of America, 
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tnree in cooperation with the United Rubber Workers 
and one in cooperation with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union. These schools met both the col- 
lective bargaining needs of the cooperating Inter- 
national Union and the general over-all CIO needs of 
the particular geographic area. 

At such schools, of course, the cooperating Inter- 
national Union furnished staff representatives who 
taught the special collective bargaining subjects to 
members of their union attending the school. How- 
ever, in all cases the Department has tried to develop 
a unified school with many mixed classes and work- 
shops. 


The institute program follows: 


Minnesota DeHavens North Star Camp 
May 10-15 Marcelle, Minnesota 
Alabama-Georgia- Camp Mac 


Florida-Mississippi Talladega, Alabama 
May 17-23 


North Carolina Lake Junaluska 

May 31-June 6 North Carolina 

Tennessee Highlander Folk School 
June 21-27 Monteagle, Tennessee 
Connecticut University of Connecticut 
July 12-18 Storrs, Connecticut 
Maryland-Virginia Brethren Service Center 
July 19-25 New Windsor, Maryland 
Massachusetts Springfield College 

July 26-August 1 Springfield, Massachusetts 
New Jersey Rutgers University 
August 2-8 New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Oregon-Washington Reed College 

August 9-15 Portland, Oregon 
Iowa-Nebraska YWCA Camp 

August 23-29 Boone, Iowa 

Rocky Mountain Area Association Camp 

August 23-29 Estes Park, Colorado 
Missouri Camp Montebello 
September 13-19 Kimmswick, Missouri 
California California Hot Springs 
September 13-19 Tulare County, California 


Oklahoma-Arkansas University of Oklahoma 
September 27-October 3 Norman, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania Camp Hilltop (YMCA) 
October 4-10 Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


Attendance at National CIO institutes increased 
approximately 20 percent during the past year. 
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It is encouraging to note that the number of in- 
stitutes sponsored by CIO International Unions and 
State Councils increased this year to approximately 
65 with more than 6500 delegates in attendance. 


Week-end Conferences Grow 


Weekend conferences continued to be popular with 
CIO unions with an especially strong program being 
developed by the Communications Workers of America, 
the American Newspaper Guild, and the United Auto 
Workers Union. The National CIO Department of Ed- 
ucation and Research sponsored eight weekend in- 
stitutes during the past year with a special series of 
two-day institutes being sponsored for the Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Portland and San Francisco areas. 

One of the features of the conference and institute 
program was the use of visiting trade unionists from 
overseas. Here, on a person-to-person basis interna- 
tional understanding can take place. The CIO insti- 
tute program featured trade unionists from Indo- 
nesia, Burma, India, New Zealand, Israel, Germany, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Switzerland. 

In many instances the trade unionists visiting the 
one-week school received the kind of first-hand con- 
tact with local union officers and members which he 
desperately needed but which he so often found diffi- 
cult to get. This is dramatically illustrated in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter received by this De- 
partment from an overseas trade unionist as he was 
returning to his home: 

“Of course I’ve to admit not everything glitters here 
in America either. You find shades and weak points, 
and I’m very pleased I’ve had the opportunity to see 
both sides of the coin. In many instances I’ve had to 
go on my own to see the reverse side of the coin. The 
single complaint I’ve to do, however, is that we’ve too 
little opportunity to come in connection with the 
common workers. The schedule only provides for 
visits with headquarters, union officers and more or 
less full paid representatives. I would have liked to 
come in connection with a common worker, visited 
his home and learned how he feels, how he lives and 
how he goes along with the union, what responsi- 
bility does he feel toward the union, etc. I’ve tried 
to talk to the workers when rushing through the 
plants. But how could one be able to talk to a work- 
er on intimate terms when the conversation mostly 
lasts for a minute?” 


While visiting trade unionists have been present 
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at almost all CIO schools, there still is a need for 
increasing opportunities for visiting trade unionists to 
attend the institutes. 


Danish-Norwegian Workshop Held 


The Department sponsored the second annual CIO- 
Danish-Norwegian Labor Education Workshop from 
October 7-28, 1953. Fifteen delegates, CIO members 
from various parts of the United States and Canada, 
participated in a one-week workshop in Denmark 
under the direction of the Danish Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association and a one-week workshop in Nor- 
way under the direction of the Norwegian Workers’ 
Education Association. The delegates were able to 
spend a week in France through a grant from the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

The three-week institute was planned jointly by the 
European office of the CIO and the CIO International 
Affairs Department, as well as the Education Division. 
The Education Division hopes to sponsor another short 
overseas workshop trip for shop workers in the spring 
of 1954 to Great Britain with a short stay on the 
European continent. The Department hopes to be 
allotted UNESCO travel funds to help cover ex- 
penses of the workshop. Again, this will be primarily 
for shop workers who will return to their local unions 
and community activities after the trip. 

Many of the delegates who attended the CIO-Dan- 
ish Labor Education Workshop last year have used 
the experience widely in union and community pro- 
grams. 

Many delegates were outstanding in their ability to 
build better international understanding. They re- 
ported to local union groups in the area and to church, 
school, civic and community groups. 

One delegate on the CIO-Danish Labor Education 
Workshop last year summarized his week of living 
with Danish trade unionists as follows: 

“T think I speak for the whole group when I say 
we left the school with the feeling that it had been 
a whopping success. Not because we were by this 
time qualified as experts on co-operative housing, 
social security, or sick benefit societies, but because we 
had made friends with twenty-five Danish trade union- 
ists and we had the feeling that they liked what they 
had seen of us. Outside of the few who had been to 
America, they had seen for the first time, not the 
striped pants diplomat, not the typical American tour- 
ist, but the average American working man, the bone 
and sinew of the American society, and we felt that 
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they liked what they had seen. Because of that, we 
considered the school a success.” 

CIO President Walter Reuther, who talked over 
the plans for the Second CIO-Danish-Norwegian Labor 
Education Workshop with European labor leaders 
when he attended the Third World Congress of the 
ICFTU in Stockholm, declared that he regarded the 
CIO Scandinavian study team members as ambassa- 
dors of American workers on a pioneering solidarity 
mission which in the future may be the pattern for 
many similar rank and file exchanges. 

The Department hopes to publish a report on the 
experiences of the group who attended the first CIO- 
Danish Labor Education Workshops in 1952 and 1953. 


World Affairs Institute 


The CIO is again cooperating with the American 
Labor Education Service in sponsoring the second 
World Affairs Institute to be held January 10-22, 1954. 
This institute is being planned in cooperation with the 
National CIO International Affairs Committee, the 
CIO Department of Education and Research and the 
American Labor Education Service. Again the in- 
stitute will be limited to full-time staff representa- 
tives from CIO unions. 

CIO leaders in this field of international affairs along 
with outstanding authorities in the various fields of 
international relations from leading universities and 
the United Nations, will be drawn upon for staff. 

A report on the first World Affairs Institute was 
prepared by the American Labor Education Service 
and appeared in the January 1953 issue of the News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education. 


Inter-University Committee 


The Department of Education and Research has 
continued to work with the experimental program of 
the Inter-University Labor Education Committee. This 
program was set up by a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation in July 1951 and finishes June 30, 1954. The 
eight universities cooperating under the grant are as 
follows: Cornell University, University of Chicago, 
University of Wisconsin, University of California, 
Pennsylvania State College, Roosevelt College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Rutgers University. 

The National Executive Board of the IULEC includes 
four members of the AFL and four members of the 
CIO. While there have been many problems in work- 
ing out the IULEC program, the grant has helped 
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to make the labor movement more aware of its re- 
sponsibilities for university sponsored workers’ educa- 
tion programs. The CIO is in the process of holding 
regional meetings of local CIO leaders who are on the 
advisory committees of the eight universities. Where 
it hopes to give guidance to members of adviscry com- 
mittees and also to become more clearly acquainted 
with the needs of the local labor groups and ways in 
which the IULEC can meet these needs. A final sum- 
mary of the three-year project will be prepared by the 
Board during 1954 and will be available for union 
leaders interested in the program. 


Film Work Expands 


The CIO Film Division increased its rentals 20 per- 
cent during the past year. There are now 124 titles 
with 255 prints in the CIO film rental library. Four- 
teen new titles and 31 prints have been added to the 
library during the past year. 

A special silent and sound filmstrip based on the 
CIO pamphlet “The Odds Are Up To You” has just 
been completed. It will be released shortly for use in 
union education programs and given wide promotion 
among adult education groups and high school social 
study divisions. 

The main additions, which have come from the Pub- 
licity Department and CIO-PAC 1952 TV series, in- 
clude “Joe Davis—American,” (the fight for FEPC); 
“Our Nation’s Health,” (National Health Insurance) ; 
and “The Clinton Story,” (Community Political Activ- 
ity). The Department brought the film “Joe Davis— 
American” up-to-date and has widely publicized its 
availability among special groups working on the 
problem of discrimination. 

The Department prepared a special flier on the “Joe 
Davis—American” and mailed it to some 4000 high 
schools which were using as their yearly debate sub- 
ject “Should We Have A Compulsory Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act?” A significant number of show- 
ings were received. The film has been evaluated by 
different educational film groups and listed in their 
catalogues. Notices on it were carried in Educational 
Screen, the American Jewish Committee catalogue and 
the Educational Film Library Association bulletin. 

Many of the state health departments previewed 
the film “Our Nation’s Health” and again this film has 
been widely listed in film catalogues. An edited ver- 
sion of the farm-labor film from the TV series en- 
titled “Common Ground” has been used at CIO farm- 
labor meetings and at state and county fairs where 
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local CIO groups were holding exhibits. A discussion 

guide is being prepared on “Common Ground” and will 

be made available to groups interested in using a film 

to emphasize the interdependence of farmers and R 
eport 

workers. b 

The Film Division has had increased use of labor alter P. 
films by many high school and college groups study- wer. 
: 2 : Reuther 
ing the American labor movement. Interesting and 
typical were these two comments on the CIO film 
“Union at Work” which were sent in by high school 
teachers who used the film in their program: 

“In an area which is not highly unionized it gave 
a group of students a clear picture of the positive as- 
pects of union activity and how a well organized and 
well run union can improve the life of the American 
worker.” 

“Since the school is rural, they were largely un- 
acquainted with industrialized cities and their prob- 
lems and methods of solving them. For the purpose 
intended it is very good. I think it is encouraging 
to know that active citizenship is encouraged by unions 
—hope it succeeds!” 

The Film Division has prepared a special rental rate 
to local unions and Councils of three CIO films which 
are kept in the local area for one month. The films 
are made available through the CIO Council to its 
local affiliates and to community organizations inter- 
ested in using 16mm sound movies. The Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and Portland, Oregon, CIO Councils 
worked with the CIO Film Division experimentally in 
helping to develop this program. Over a three-month 
program, the Reading Council was able to reach 2500 
union members with its films and 1000 high school 
students. 

The CIO Film Division continued to service some 
of the state and district CIO groups who have set up 
their own film libraries. The Division helped the 
Washington State CIO Council set up a film library for 
use of CIO locals on the West Coast. 


Variety of Pamphlets Published 


The Department continued to publish a wide varie- 
ty of pamphlets. Each issue of the monthly Economic 
Outlook was reprinted in a two color edition and the 
reprints widely used in state and International Union 
conventions as well as legislative and educational 
conferences sponsored by CIO groups in the field. Es- 
pecially useful for the legislative work in the field 
were the reprints: ‘Tax Cuts—When and For Whom,” 
“Keep Our Nation Prosperous,” ‘“Workmen’s Compen- 
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sation—A Story of Failure,” and “State Taxes Hit 
Low Incomes Unfairly.” Two issues of the Economic 
Outlook in the field of international affairs that con- 
tinued to be used widely were “Point 4: Helping People 
to Help Themselves” and “Problems in Trade, Not 
Aid.” 

The primer pamphlet on world affairs “CIO Says, 
The Odds Are Up To You” reached more than 50,000 
persons during the past year and has been widely 
praised by organizations working in the field of inter- 
national affairs. 

The Department continued to distribute the McCall’s 
Magazine reprint entitled “Who’s Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools” and also purchased and distributed 
20,000 copies of a new reprint from McCall’s Magazine 
entitled “Save Our Schools.” 

In the offshore oil fight the Department distributed 
60,000 copies of the Economic Outlook, “Offshore Oil 
for All the Children,” and also promoted materials 
on this issue furnished by Senator Hill’s office. For 
American Education Week the Department sponsored 
a special poster on freedom to teach which was 
mailed to 5000 educational leaders and continues to be 
used by local unions for work with groups concerned 
about attacks on our school system. 

James B. Carey’s speech “Time to Get Angry” has 
been put into a pamphlet. It was widely circulated to 
7500 key educational leaders and to many classroom 
teachers in summer schools. 

In cooperation with the Hillman Foundation the 
Department mailed to 25,000 community leaders copies 
of the pamphlet “Weapon of Fear” a reprint of a 
speech made by William T. Evjue for the Hillman 
Foundation. It is a courageous expose of the dan- 
gers of McCarthyism. 


Farm Fair Exhibits Material 


A special publication was prepared for state and 
county fairs. In many cases the state CIO groups 
had their own special edition of this publication en- 
titled “Farmers and Workers Win Together.” The De- 
partment also distributed a guide on “How To Plan A 
Booth for Your State of County Fair’ which was based 
on the experiences of CIO groups working at fair ex- 
hibits. 

In cooperation with the Education Department of 
the United Rubber Workers Union a new handbook on 
preparing mimeographed leaflets was published jointly. 
A special edition of the CIO brief against segregated 
education in the Topeka, Kansas, schools was pub- 
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lished and distributed to 5000 educational leaders. 
More than 75,000 copies of the pamphlet “CIO—What 
It Is and What It Does” were distributed during the 
past year. 


World Groups Get Manual 


The Department’s educational manual was widely 
circulated to leaders of trade union movements of 
other countries through the Education Department of 
the ICFTU. It was also made available to many 
adult educators in other countries through copies sent 
to the UNESCO office in Paris. The Department is 
planning to publish a 1954 edition of the manual 
which will be based on many of the materials and 
discussions from the recent summer school program. 

The Department continued to give special promotion 
to the paper bound editions of “The Labor Story” by 
Aliene Austin, “Sagas of Struggle” by Samuel Colton, 
and “To Win These Rights’ the story of the CIO in 
the south by Lucy Randolph Mason. The Depart- 
ment sold approximately 3000 copies of the book by 
Miss Mason and is continuing to push this dramatic 
story of the struggle of the CIO to organize in the 
south. 

On the two CIO record albums “Favorite American 
Union Songs” and “New Songs for Labor” additional 
albums were manufactured and distributed during the 
year, 

The staff of the Education Division of the Depart- 
ment worked with many key national organizations, 
especially The Citizens Committee for UN Day, the 
Religion and Labor Foundation, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, and educational 
organizations such as the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, the National Education Association and the 
Office of Education. 

During the coming year the Education Division 
hopes to give special attention to aiding State and 
City Councils in the development of their educa- 
tional programs. This will be planned through the 
new structural setup of the national CIO. The one- 
week institute program will be continued and expand- 
ed. An expanded film utilization program is being 
planned. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During the year since November 1952, the changes 
in the leadership positions in the CIO, developments 
in the labor movement, and activities resulting from 
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the election of a new national Administration, have 
placed a heavy burden on the CIO Publicity Depart- 
ment. 

The Department has continued to endeavor to 
make all possible factual material available to news- 
paper and radio men, and to arrange for the place- 
ment of officials of the CIO and our affiliated unions 
on radio and television programs. 

The press reaction to the CIO has been varied 
throughout the year. Because of the death of the 
late Philip Muray, interest in the postponed 1952 Con- 
vention reached a high peak and it was one of the 
most thoroughly covered of CIO meetings. Editorial 
reaction to the Convention and the election of Presi- 
dent Reuther was quite favorable throughout the 
country, and it has been the endeavor of the Publicity 
Department to maintain a friendly reaction to the 
CIO in the press and on the radio. 

The successful progress toward accomplishment of 
a no-raid agreement was also well received throughout 
the press; but these discussions with the AFL also 
led to an avalanche of speculative stories throughout 
the summer that the CIO’s demise was imminent. 
These stories seem to have run their course and the 
Publicity Department has endeavored to point to the 
evidence of unity and teamwork within the CIO as 
a factual rebuttal to these rumors. 

Special “background” press luncheons were also ar- 
ranged by the Publicity Department for President 
Reuther and for Executive Vice President Riffe, to 
introduce them to Washington newspapermen in their 
new offices, and to permit informal interviews. 

The Publicity Department has attempted, as in the 
past, to make available its facilities to CIO affiliates 
which do not maintain Washington offices and which 
may need special assistance from time tc time in con- 
nection with their Washington activities. 


Public Relations Program 


Early in 1953, President Reuther and the Executive 
Officers discussed with the Executive Committee and 
the Executive Board the advisability of a national 
CIO Public Relations Program. 

The Publicity Department was instructed to develop 
plans for such a program for further consideration 
by the CIO. After numerous conferences with CIO 
officials and officers of many of the affiliated unions, 
and with people in the radio, television and adver- 
tising fields, sentiment clearly developed in favor 
of a daily radio news broadcast and a somewhat less 
frequent television program. 
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These matters were discussed more fully on May 11, 
1953, with a special Committee of publicity experts 
from the various unions and the Political Action 
Committee, with the General Counsel acting as special emest 
advisor. The members of the Committee appointed by b P 
the President, are as follows: y 
Walter P. 


Henry C. Fleisher, CIO Publicity Director Reuther 
Frank Winn—Auto Workers 

Al Herrington—Communications Workers 
Arthur Riordan—Electrical Workers 
Richard Rohman—Clothing Workers 

Ray Davidson—Oil Workers 

Ken Fiester—Textile Workers 

Henry Zon—CIO-PAC 

Joseph Walsh—Rubber Workers 
Vincent Sweeney—Steelworkers 

Arthur J. Goldberg—General Counsel 


At an all-day meeting in Washington, the Commit- 
tee canvassed the field carefully to try to determine 
the most desirable type of program, commentator and 
continuing public relations presentation. These Com- 
mittee recommendations were used by the Publicity 
Department as a guide in making subsequent recom- 
mendations. 

At meetings on June 5, 1953, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board approved recom- 
mendations by the Director of Publicity for the pur- 
chase of time for a daily CIO radio news commentary 
broadcast and for an eventual television program. 
Throughout the summer, the Publicity Department 
and the CIO Legal Department, working with the 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates advertising agency 
of Washington, negotiated a contract with the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company for the purchase of radio 
time facilities, and other necessary arrangements. 

The contract with the ABC radio network was ap- 
proved by President Reuther in late July. The CIO 
has obtained time five nights a week on approximate- 
ly 150 ABC stations throughout the country for the 
broadcast of the news commentary of Mr. John W. 
Vandercook. 

The selection of stations within the allotted budget 
of $600,000 for radio was a difficult process, in view 
of the desirability of placing the program in those 
areas where CIO membership is strongest and of also 
reaching the agricultural and less densely settled 
areas of the country. While inevitably not every single 
area could be so blanketed, there is, in the opinion 
of the Publicity Department, reason for satisfaction 
with the coverage finally arranged. 

The commentator on the CIO program, Mr. Van- 
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dercook, is an author, lecturer and radio commen- 
tator of considerable repute. His broadcasts, which 
started on September 7—not long before this Report 
was prepared—give every indication of consistently 
high quality, a liberal viewpoint and a genuine ap- 
peal to all sections of the population. 

The Publicity Department, at the time of this 
writing, is conducting surveys and studies concern- 
ing CIO use of television. This field -far more ex- 
pensive than radio and an essentially more difficult 
medium to use—offers a challenge to the CIO. We are 
hopeful that in 1954, CIO will be able to make a 
positive contribution to television viewing throughout 
the country. Discussions with union publicity directors 
and union officers will be continued, with an eye to de- 
veloping the best possible television program available 
within the projected budget for such a series. 


Other Radio-Television Activities 

Throughout the year, the Publicity Department has 
endeavored to get the best possible use from free, sus- 
taining time made available by the various radio and 
television networks. 

During the first 13 weeks of the year, a well-known 
economist, Robert R. Nathan, participated in the 
series of Saturday night discussions made available to 
the CIO by the ABC network. During July, August 
and September, the CIO utilized the services of Mr. 
James G. Crowley, a well-known radio commentator, 
for these Saturday night periods on the ABC net- 
work. Both Mr. Nathan, with his economic analysis, 
and Mr. Crowley, with his straight forward, hard- 
hitting analysis of events in Washington and through- 
out the country, have elicited many favorable com- 
ments. 

A number of national CIO officials have appeared 
on the Sunday afternoon program, “Viewpoint, USA,” 
on the National Broadcasting Company network. This 
time period, which is shared with other labor, business 
and farm organizations on a weekly rotation basis, 
provides opportunities for leading CIO officials to 
give the public an indication of the CIO’s thinking on 
various events of general importance. 

Similarly, CIO speakers have been frequent guests 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System network pro- 
gram, “Washington, USA,” which is heard Saturday 
afternoons on more than 100 stations throughout the 
country. 

A concerted effort was made during the first half 
of 1953 to place President Reuther on a number of 
national radio and television programs in order that 
the public might have a better opportunity to hear 
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and understand the viewpoint of the CIO and its new 
President. 

Mr. Reuther appeared on such programs as “Capitol 
Cloakroom’’ (CBS-Radio); “Today” (NBC-TV); 
“Washington, USA” (CBS-Radio); “Crossfire” (ABC- 
Radio); “Man of the Week” (CBS-TV); “Meet the 
Press” (NBC-TV); the “Kate Smith Show” (NBC- 
TV); and “Youth Wants to Know” (NBC-TV). 

During the year, the Publicity Department was 
able to place the CIO’s views on Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments on the air over 332 radio stations in 46 states. 
The transcribed, 15-minute broadcast featured Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Carey answering specific questions on 
the law, its effect on labor-management relations and 
the CIO’S view on proposed amendments. 

Other CIO officers have appeared on several pro- 
grams during the year. CIO speakers have gained 
reputations on these programs and throughout the 
radio-television industry as effective and convincing 
proponents of labor’s viewpoint and attitude. 


The CIO News 


The CIO News, our weekly official organ, has con- 
tinued to do an extremely effective job throughout 
the year. A substantial number of comments from 
within the organization and from people in other walks 
of life, indicate that The CIO News is read with in- 
terest and respect, not only for its news about the 
CIO but also for its coverage of events in govern- 
ment and industry. At a time when there has been 
much criticism throughout America about the “one- 
party press,” it is clear that the role of The CIO News 
becomes increasingly important. 

While the circulation of The CIO News has risen 
substantially during the past 12 months—both through 
individual subscriptions and bulk orders from various 
local unions—there is no question that the paper de- 
serves a much larger readership in CIO ranks. 

Its news stories, editorials and cartoons have been 
consistently quoted or reproduced in a large number 
of other publications. A number of studies of the labor 
press have cited The CIO News as one of the best 
labor papers in the country. The editorial staff has 
worked diligently to maintain high standards of read- 
ability, factual accuracy and consistent reflection of 
the attitudes of the national CIO. 

The Publicity Department recommends to CIO af- 
filiates that they give considerable thought to sub- 
scribing to The CIO News for national and local 
officials and that they encourage bulk subscriptions 
by locals at the available reduced rates. The im- 
portance of the second session of the 83rd Congress 
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and the forthcoming 1954 congressional elections is 
such that an informed membership is vital to the 
progress and stability of all of our unions. 

As in past years, The CIO News has published 
various special editions for a number of national unions 
as well as its general national edition. 


Conclusion 


The volume of work handled by the Publicity De- 
partment throughout the past 12 months has been ex- 
tremely heavy—due to the sustained public interest in 
CIO activities, the additional work entailed in develop- 
ing plans for the radio and television programs, the 
extensive promotion necessary to build audiences for 
these programs, and the Department’s cooperative 
work with other CIO departments and committees. 

The Director of the Department is most grateful to 
his associates for their efficient and cooperative han- 
dling of this difficult workload. 

Throughout the year, Henry C. Fleisher contin- 
ued as Director of Publicity and Editor of The CIO 
News. Miss Hollace Ransdell, Fred Ross, Gervase N. 
Love, Milton Plumb, William Millis, and Albert Zack, 
continued to serve as highly effective members of the 
staff of The CIO News and the Publicity Depart- 
ment. 

William W. Weiss, who had been on leave from the 
Publicity Department to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, resigned from the Department during 
the year in order to accept a position with the Pub- 
licity Department of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. 

Mr. Eugene Kelley, formerly of the Textile Work- 
ers Joint Board in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and more 
recently with the Mutual Security Agency, served as 
a temporary member of the staff during the summer 
and autumn of 1953. 

Edward Lashman, formerly of the CIO staff in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, received leave from the 
CIO in order to join the staff of Henry J. Kaufman & 
Associates to handle field promotion of the CIO radio 
program. He started on this assignment during the 
summer of 1953. 

The Director is likewise most appreciative of the 
splendid work done by the business and clerical staff 
of the Department during a year of great activity and 
an extremely heavy volume of work: Mrs. Mary Pet- 
ock; Alfred L. Motley; Mrs. Mary Humphrey; Miss 
Hilda L. Julbe; Mrs. Marion Haith; and Miss Joan 
Walsh, who resigned from the Department in Septem- 
ber to take up other work. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The present political action task of the CIO is two- 
fold. It is the defensive one of preserving the gains of 
the past 20 years and the constructive one of launch- 
ing a political program that will meet the needs of the 
country in future years. 

During the past year much of what was accom- 
plished in the two decades of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal has either been destroyed or threatened with 
destruction. 

The housing program of the past 20 years is today 
virtually non-existent though the need for clearing 
slums and the erection of decent low cost housing re- 
mains pressing. Services designed for the protection 
of the consumer have been abolished or seriously 
weakened. 

The entire social security program is at the mercy 
of people who either are opposed to the whole phi- 
losophy of social security or who seek to circum- 
scribe it within narrow boundaries. The nation’s plans 
for the development of power, both hydroelectric and 
atomic, are rapidly reverting to the control of private 
utilities. 

Farmers, who constitute one of the main markets 
for the products of our labor, are losing ground. 
Profits for the middleman are increasing and farmers 
and consumers, alike, are being squeezed through the 
perversion of agricultural policies based on an under- 
standing of the farmers’ problems, 

Our natural resources are being dissipated and con- 
servation policies distorted to meet the wishes of a 
small group of exploiters. 

Nations overseas, who constitute a vast potential 
market, are rapidly being alienated through the appli- 
cation of tighter and tighter trade policies. 

Interest rates have been raised and monetary poli- 
cies adopted which are to the disadvantage of the 
lower-income wage-earning and salaried groups and 
to the benefit of higher-income, investment-holding 
groups. An attempt to shift the tax burden to those 
least able to pay is well under way. 

Important government agencies administering pro- 
grams of great concern to large numbers of people 
have been trusted to the unsympathetic administra- 
tion of persons who have bitterly opposed the work 
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of these agencies. Study commissions, composed of 
representatives of groups hostile to programs for the 
general welfare, have been named to review programs 
directed to improvement of the general welfare. 


Plain Citizens Ignored 


In these and other fashions the face of our govern- 
ment is being turned away from the plain citizen of 
the United States and the government has, as in the 
days of Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, become a 
subordinate ally of big business. 

These actions and the policies of which they are a 
result have already had a serious impact upon the 
welfare of our members and, in times of distress, 
threaten them with economic disaster. 

The cost of living is constantly edging upward. 
Sources of power for expanding industries are being 
curtailed. Defense orders are being concentrated in a 
few large plants and haphazard cut-backs are threat- 
ening jobs. Economic horizons are contracting. 

CIO-PAC, in this situation, views its task as one of 
constant and ceaseless education of our membership on 
these issues together with the establishment of effec- 
tive political organizations through which the practical 
expression of our ideas can be achieved. 

These have been the principal occupations of CIO- 
PAC during the past year. Substantial progress has 
been made both in the field of expanding educational 
work and widening and perfecting the organization 
from the neighborhood precinct level to the national 
level. 


Structural Changes 


Of material help in this job has been a change in 
the organizational structure of PAC. To the national 
CIO-PAC has been added a PAC Coordinating Commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of the larger CIO 
unions, which has met frequently with the Director 
and his staff. A PAC National Board, consisting of 
representatives of each state PAC together with presi- 
dents and secretary-treasurers of all affiliated CIO 
unions was also established. A meeting of this group 
was held in August. 

Much of the work of the past year has gone into 
the more than 600 local and city elections which have 
been held. The results of these elections, the vast 
majority of which were held in November, are not 
available at the time of the preparation of this report 
but CIO-PAC is confident that the political activity of 
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the CIO had a marked influence upon them. In addi- 
tion, they served as valuable schools for education in 
practical political action. 

Progress is also being made in two fields which 
have heretofore not received the attention the Com- 
mittee would have liked to have given them. They 
are (a) women’s activities and (b) work with minority 
groups. 

During the past year many organizations have de- 
voted more and more attention to enlisting the interest 
and support of working women in the plant and in the 
home in their political action program. This has 
taken the form of encouraging the addition of women 
to political action staffs, the holding of conferences 
devoted exclusively to the problem of integrating 
women into the PACs, and a growing awareness in 
all ranks of the importance of women as a political 
factor. 

Work with minority groups has been outstandingly 
successful in a number of states despite the fact that 
the political atmosphere in many places make this 
kind of work extremely difficult. The sizeable increase 
in the number of qualified voters in many southern 
states together with increased voter participation in 
Negro wards in the northern cities is directly at- 
tributable to work by CIO-PAC. 


Anti-Union Bills Checked 


Much of the political action work of the past year 
has been concentrated in the state legislatures and in 
this area some outstanding successes were scored. In 
only one state was an anti-union-security bill passed 
despite a concerted drive for such legislation in 23 
states. This is a startling and heartening contrast to 
1947 when, following the 1946 Republican victory, 32 
state legislatures passed “little Taft-Hartley” laws. 

Some improvements in workmen’s compensation, 
industrial safety, and unemployment compensation 
laws were made in a number of states. Other minor 
items of progressive social legislation were also ap- 
proved in a number of state legislatures. 

These activities, together with general political de- 
velopments inthe past year, point toward vigorous 
and effective action in next year’s congressional elec- 
tions. With one-third of the U. S. Senate, the entire 
House of Representatives, 33 governors and state 
legislatures, and hundreds of mayors, city councilmen, 
county commissioners and other state and local of- 
ficials to be elected much will depend upon our activity. 

It is the belief of the committee that the trend of 
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future elections in our country, however, will depend 
for the most part upon the kind of affirmative pro- 
gram that is put foward by the nation’s major political 
parties. 

The New Deal and the Fair Deal, in their time, 
were admirably suited to the problems of their time. 
They developed a political philosophy that, for the 
first time in decades, offered the voters of the country 
a definite choice between liberalism and conservatism. 
Under the liberal philosophy our country expanded its 
productive resources and afforded its citizens a con- 
stantly advancing standard of living. 

The Committee believes that the time has now ar- 
rived for our nation to project that liberal philosophy 
into the terms of the future, that it be espoused as a 
living doctrine rather than an emergency doctrine to 
be called into play only in the event of economic 
catastrophe. 

The Committee is impressed by the demonstration 
of recent years that it is possible to achieve a con- 
stantly expanding economy with a constantly rising 
national income and a constant bettering of the con- 
ditions of life of all Americans. 

Also impressive is the fact that our economy must 
provide an additional 1% to 2 million jobs a year if 
we are to keep the nation’s working force fully em- 
ployed and our nation’s factories in full production. 

CIO-PAC believes that the political party that strives 
for a national income of $500 billion a year and ex- 
presses that sum of goods and services in terms of 
social security, education, public improvements, wage 
and monetary policies, health and other matters of 
great individual concern, will win the adherence of 
millions of voters. 

CIO-PAC conceives that the urging of such a po- 
litical program of continuing economic abundance upon 
both major parties to be one of the prinicpal tasks of 
the committee in the coming months and years. 

The Committee: Walter Reuther, Chairman; David J. McDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Jack Kroll, Director; James B. Carey, I. W. 
Abel, Joseph Beirne, T. M. McCormick, L. S. Buckmaster, John 
Chupka, Joseph Curran, Al Hartnett, O. A. Knight, Emil Mazey, 


Jacob Potofsky, Michael Quill, Emil Rieve, Frank Rosenblum, James 
Thimmes, Desmond Walker, and Carlton Werkau. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 


The issue of civil rights has been high on the agenda 
of public discussion and political controversy since our 
last Convention. Despite the fact that many persons’ 
civil rights are violated daily, few persons in public 
life today will openly advocate or defend discrimina- 
tion. This has led those who oppose equality of treat- 
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ment for everyone to adopt more subtle and devious 
methods, more difficult to combat than avowed hos- 
tility. 

No free nation, once it has become aware of the 
nature of discrimination, can embrace for any consid- 
erable period both freedom and practices that contra- 
dict this concept. A democracy cannot safeguard its 
freedoms and harbor these contradictions at the same 
time; therefore we must either end these contradic- 
tions or lose our freedoms through the moral decay 
such contradictions hasten. 

During the preceding year, many voluntary groups 
have continued to eliminate or modify their own 
restrictive and discriminating practices. A few im- 
portant state and municipal laws were enacted. There 
were several significant judicial decisions advancing 
the frontiers of equality. The new federal Administra- 
tion has sketched in the outlines of helpful executive 
remedies, although performance has not yet caught up 
with the promise of favorable action. 

Gains in two major areas reflect this general ad- 
vance. There has been a large increase in the number 
of Negroes voting in the South, a trend that prom- 
ises important political consequences. In addition, 
there has been continued marked progress in the elim- 
ination of segregation in the armed forces. 

Millions of Americans who spend some part of their 
formative years in the service of their country are 
learning that men of all races, creeds and colors 
can live and work and share together in harmony. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


The failure of the 83rd Congress to enact any of 
the civil rights programs, on which the platform of 
both parties voiced solemn promises of action, dem- 
onstrates one of the weaknesses in our legislative 
system. From the beginning of the 83rd Congress, 
when the majority of Republican and Democratic 
members of the Senate defeated an anti-filibuster rule 
change offered by Senator Clinton Anderson (D. N. 
Mex.) by a vote of 70 to 21, experienced observers 
realized that there would be no civil rights pro- 
posals considered by this session of Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, the membership 
of the Rules Committee, with its vast powers to 
schedule legislation, remains the most formidable 
obstacle to the consideration of civil rights legislation. 
Here, also, at the beginning of the session of the 83rd 
Congress, by a voice vote, the House adopted its old 
rules. This action continued the power of the Rules 
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Committee to bottle-up legislation approved by ap- 
propriate Committees of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

During the first session of the 83rd Congress, no 
Committee of Congress, in either house, even held 
hearings on civil rights bills. Although civil rights 
bills have been introduced in all major categories such 
as Fair Employment Practices, Anti-Lynching, Anti- 
Jim Crow Travel, and Anti-Poll Tax, no hearings 
have been held on any of these bills, nor is any one of 
them an Administration bill. Committee chairmen 
usually act on such legislation when requested to do 
so by the White House. 

The majority of the members of the Senate Labor 
Committee sponsored an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which seeks to eliminate segregation and 
discrimination in labor relations. This amendment 
received the favorable endorsement of CIO President 
Reuther, as well as President Meany of the AFL. 
However, at this writing, it is impossible to determine 
whether this amendment will be one of the changes 
in the Taft-Harley Act endorsed by the White 
House. A companion amendment was introduced in the 
House Labor Committee by Congressman Jacob Javits 
(R.-Lib., N. Y.). It awaits the same uncertain fate. 


Eisenhower Administration 


During the recent campaign many people were 
sorely disappointed by the negative attitude of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on civil rights. However, there was 
some hope resulting from his pledge “to do all in his 
power to end segregation and discrimination in the 
District of Columbia.” 

After the tumult of the campaign was over and 
the transition of power effected, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey, on March 16, 1953, transmitted to President 
Eisenhower the recommendation of the Civil Rights 
Committee to realize this goal. These recommendations 
included a nine-point program of possible reforms 
which could be put into effect without legislation 
They included: 


1. Establishment of a Fair Employment Board 
for District employes. 

2. Immediate integration of Negro and white fire 
companies. 

3. Immediate steps leading toward full integration 
of the school system. 

4. Announcement of a clear-cut non-segregation 
policy in new housing projects. 

5. Steps to end discriminatory hiring policies of the 
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Capital Transit Company and Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Company. 

6. Ending of segregation and discrimination in pub- 
lic welfare institutions. 

7. Setting up non-discriminatory policies at the Co- 
lumbia Institute for the Deaf, a federal institution. 

8. Steps to immediately integrate all playground 
facilities. 

9. Similar action to eliminate segregation in the 
District’s penal institutions. 

In addition, we suggested that the personal interven- 
tion of the President to the responsible officers of the 
Board of Trade and local hotel and motion picture in- 
dustry associations, recommending a policy of serving 
everyone without regard to race or color, would carry 
great weight. To date, this pledge also remains in the 
category of promise. 

For many years those concerned with protecting 
the civil rights of all Americans have recognized the 
need to strengthen the power of the federal govern- 
ment in this area. While no one believes that full 
equality can be achieved or should be sought solely 
through federal action, there is little doubt as to the 
need of the federal government to prevent obvious 
violations of civil rights laws and Constitutional guar- 
antees. 


Justice Department Enforcement 


The Department of Justice now has the responsi- 
bility of enforcing several civil rights statutes. They 
have not been enforced as vigorously as they might 
have been (even recognizing their defects) because of 
deficiencies in the civil rights machinery of the De- 
partment. This machinery can be strengthened in part 
by administrative action. 

On May 25, 1953, the CIO Civil Rights Committee 
joined with the other organizations in the Civil 
Rights Leadership Conference in presenting to At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell a memorandum deal- 
ing with the enlargement and strengthening of the 
Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice. 

To date, the Attorney General’s promises have ex- 
ceeded the practical measures taken to strengthen civil 
rights enforcement by the Department of Justice. 

Since 1943, virtually all government contracts and 
subcontracts have contained a provision prohibiting 
discrimination against any employe or applicant for 
employment because of race, creed, color or national 
origin. That provision has not been implemented on 
a parity with other contractual terms such as price, 
quality and delivery. 
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Since the termination of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices in 1946, there has been no 
effective machinery, no system of uniform regulation 
or inspection, no overall direction to secure compliance 
with the government’s non-discrimination policy. 

In 1951, President Truman created by Executive 
Order a Contract Compliance Committee to determine 
a method of more effective compliance with this pro- 
vision. The Committee completed its report in the 
closing days of the Truman Administration. President 
Truman immediately transmitted it to the incoming 
Administration. The findings of the Committee clear- 
ly demonstrated the need of a permanent over-all 
group to coordinate the methods and proceedings deal- 
ing with the enforcement of the non-discriminatory 
provision in all government contracts. 

On August 15, 1953, President Eisenhower created 
a Government Contract Committee charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing the non-discriminatory 
clause in government contracts. The Committee is 
composed of nine public members: 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Chair- 
man; 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Negro attorney of Chi- 
cago, designated Vice Chairman by the Pres- 
ident; 

John Roosevelt; 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., of Cincinnati, Presi- 
dent of the American Retail Federation; 

John L. McCaffrey of Chicago, President 
of the International Harvester Company; 

George Meany, President of the AFL; 

Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, Chairman of the 
Board of the New York Herald Tribune; 

Walter P. Reuther, President of the CIO; 
and John Minor Wisdom, New Orleans, 
Republican National Committeeman from 
Louisiana. 


The remaining members of the Committee will be 
chosen by the heads of the following agencies to repre- 
sent their agencies on the Committee: Department of 
Defense, Department of Justice, Department of Labor, 
Atomic Energy Commission, General Services Admin- 
istration, and Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 


Judicial Aspects 


The Supreme Court of the United States has again, 
this past year, demonstrated the liberal content of our 
Constitution by its decisions concerning segregation. 
The ready acceptance by the public of the Court’s 
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rulings demonstrates that the public conscience has 
been aroused and is aware of the seriousness of the 
problem and the moral implication it has for Ameri- 
can life. Although none of the decisions in the field of 
civil rights handed down during the regular 1952 term 
of the United States Supreme Court may be said to 
be of true major or historic importance, the Court 
again remains the only branch of our government 
that courageously faced up to this issue and struck 
down another barrier. 

On June 9, 1953, the Supreme Court ruled that 
racial discrimination and segregation in public eating 
places in Washington, D. C., was illegal. The decision, 
for the first time, upholds laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations. The end of racial dis- 
crimination in the restaurants and dining rooms of 
hotels in the Nation’s Capital will have an impact ex- 
tending beyond the rectification of an intolerable in- 
justice. It will make an impression on the diplomats 
and officials of foreign governments that would not be 
approximated by a similar reform elsewhere. The 
ease with which this change was accepted by the 
citizens of Washington, D. C., again demonstrates how 
much more advanced the average American citizen is 
than those members of Congress who constantly block 
and oppose the enactment of civil rights laws. 


Public School Segregation 


During 1952 the Supreme Court held argument on 
five cases on the validity of state and federal laws pro- 
viding for racial segregation in the public schools. The 
cases involved segregated public schools in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Kansas, South Carolina 
and Virginia. They were expected to furnish a defin- 
itive answer to the question of whether the Consti- 
tutional guarantee against racial discrimination was 
violated by providing so-called “separate but equal” 
public school facilities to each race. However, instead 
of deciding the cases, the Court ordered a reargument 
of the cases and requested the parties to submit ad- 
ditional briefs on the following five specific ques- 
tions: 

1. What evidence exists to show that the Congress 
and state conventions that adopted the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended or did not intend that it should 
abolish segregation in public schools? 

2. If there was no such intent to abolish segrega- 
tion, did the framers of the Amendment nevertheless 
understand that (a) future Congresses might abolish 
segregation under the power to “enforce the Amend- 
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ment” by “appropriate legislation”; or (b) the courts 
might in the future construe the Amendment as abol- 
ishing segregation with Congressional action? 

3. Assuming that the framers of the Amendment 
did not have such an understanding, do the courts 
have inherent power in construing the Amendment to 
abolish segregation in the public schools? 

4. If segregation in the public schools does violate 
the Amendment, must the Court decree that Negro 
children shall forthwith be admitted to white schools 
or may the Court provide for a gradual elimination 
of segregation and the integration of Negro children 
in white schools? 

5. If the Court has power to provide for gradual 
integration, what mechanics should be used: (a) a 
detailed decree formulated by the Court itself; or (b) 
appointment of a special master to hear evidence and 
recommend specific terms in a decree; or (c) a remand 
to the lower courts in which the suits were first 
started with a direction that they frame the appro- 
priate decrees ? 

These questions were addressed not only to the 
attorneys for the litigants but also to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who was invited to 
submit an additional brief as a friend of the court 
and to participate in the scheduled ora] argument. 

The Legal Department of the CIO will again join 
the NAACP and the other participating groups in the 
reargument of these cases. In addition, the CIO con- 
tributed $2,500 to the special legal fund being raised 
by the NAACP for the reargument of these cases. 


State Legislatures 


During 1953, 44 state legislatures were in session. 
In many of them, FEPC and other civil rights legisla- 
tion to strengthen the protection of equality of oppor- 
tunity was considered. The governors of the states 
of California, Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania sent messages to their legislatures 
calling for the enactment of legislation embodying 
Fair Employment Practices principles. 

A review of the action taken by the states reveals 
that FEPC fared badly. Kansas passed a so-called 
“educational FEPC bill” that created a five-man com- 
mission and stresses education rather than compul- 
sion to curb racial or religious discrimination in em- 
ployment. Indiana strengthened its FEPC statute, al- 
though it is still not adequate. 

Bills proposing new or stronger FEPC laws were re- 
jected by the legislatures of 16 states: Arizona, Cal- 
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ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West: Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Enactment of the Kansas law brought to 12 the 
number of states with some form of Fair Employment 
Practices statutes. Five of these lack enforcement pro- 
visions or machinery. 


CIO Practices 


The overwhelming majority of our affiliates are 
expanding and extending their policies and machin- 
ery of fair practices, working toward the elimina- 
tion of discrimination based on race, color or creed. 
A steadily increasing number of our affiliates report 
that employers are agreeing to the inclusion of non- 
discriminatory hiring clauses in collective bargaining 
agreements. The expansion of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee has served to strengthen and better coordinate 
our facilities within CIO. 

Our Councils continue to be an effective tool for 
fighting segregation in local communities—in hotel 
rooms, dining rooms, and other phases of communi- 
ty activity. They remain our most effective instrument 
for community action on the state and local level. 

The Committee: James B. Carey, Chairman; Willard Townsend, 
Secretary; George L-P. Weaver, Director; C. Dale Buckius, W. 
Richard Carter, Gustav Faber, Arthur Goldberg, Neal Hanley, Mrs. 
Bessie Hillman, Russell Lasley, George Maher, Cecil Martin, T. M. 


McCormick, William Munger, William Oliver, Morris Pizer, Harry 
Read, Francis Shane, James Turner, and Boyd Wilson. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Our National CIO Community Services Committee 
has made great strides during the past year. It has 
strengthened a number of ongoing programs and it has 
developed several new ones. It has been instrumental 
in increasing the CIO-CSC field force and it has solidi- 
fied its relationship with many community agencies. 
But its record of achievement is written not in the 
clouds of theories, as important as they are, nor in 
its very practical development of organizational ma- 
chinery, as essential as it may be, but in its day-to-day 
service to our unions, our members and our communi- 
ties. 

Working under its new chairman, Joseph A. Beirne, 
and under the continued direction of Leo Perlis, the 
Committee, during the past year, has undertaken to 
develop, through Industrial Union Councils and in co- 
operation with public and voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies, the following new activities: 
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CIO and community programs for retired workers 
and their families. 

CIO and consumer representation on Blue Cross 
boards and executive committees. 

Multiple health screening for workers in industrial 
plants. 

In the development and promotion of these and 
other programs, the Committee hopes to receive tech- 
nical guidance from its newly established advisory 
committee composed of 20 distinguished leaders in the 
field of health, welfare and community organization. 
This advisory committee is planning to hold its first 
meeting next month. 

Some progress as been made already in Blue Cross 
representation in Ohio, Arizona, New York, Florida 
and several other states. However, much more needs 
to be done to transform Blue Cross organizations into 
representative bodies. 

Developing useful and purposeful programs for re- 
tired workers—educational, recreational, avocational— 
is the responsibility of the union and the community, 
and CIO-CSC, working with both unions and com- 
munity agencies, is experimenting with a number of 
programs designed to meet the needs of our retired 
members and their families. 

The Committee also is exploring the possibility, in 
Columbus, Syracuse and elsewhere, of health testing, 
on a plant-wide and community-wide basis, among in- 
dustrial workers. 


Aided Disaster Relief 


Continuous expansion marked the Committee’s on- 
going programs during the past year. When disaster 
struck in Flint and Worcester, CIO-CSC provided aid 
and counsel. As a result of its experiences in these and 
previous disasters, the Committee tnis year 1s plan- 
ning to institute several regional training sessions on 
disaster relief for its full-time representatives and for 
officers of local and state community services com- 
mittees. In this connection, we should pay tribute to 
the Flint CIO Community Services Committee for its 
splendid leadership in coordinating the work of the 
well-publicized “Operation Tornado.” This was an out- 
standing achievement in community organization. 

One of the Committee’s major programs is its strike 
assistance activities. During the past year, CIO-CSC 
actively assisted a number of unions with their strike 
relief problems, The Committee’s staff helped to organ- 
ize such programs for the CIO Auto, Electrical, Com- 
munications, Transport, Brewery and other Unions in 
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Texas, Wisconsin, New York, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas 
and elsewhere. In this manner, much aid was pro- 
vided to striking CIO members and their families by 
public and voluntary agencies on the basis of need re- 
gardless of its cause. The Committee’s strike relief 
program was strengthened as a result of its national 
strike relief workshop which was held early this year 
in Washington. Some 16 CIO International and Na- 
tional Unions participated in two-day discussions 
among themselves as well as with representatives of 
both public and voluntary agencies. The proceedings 
of this conference supplemented the Committee’s re- 
lated publications as an advanced guide to effective 
strike relief programs. The Committee is planning to 
hold a similar national conference this year. It is 
planned also to sponsor strike relief workshops on an 
area basis. Two such conferences, on a statewide 
basis, were held this year in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey, and they were very productive. 


Citizen CIO Helps 


These and other programs are made possible partly 
through the establishment of wholesome relationships 
between CIO and our community agencies. Working 
towards this objective of making community agencies 
more representative of the people and more responsive 
to the people’s needs, Citizen CIO is contributing gen- 
erously to the agencies. Citizen CIO is participating on 
their boards and committees. Citizen CIO is volunteer- 
ing his time and effort. Citizen CIO is becoming famil- 
iar with their functions and operations. Citizen CIO 
is contributing new ideas to them and to the communi- 
ty for the benefit of all. 

Workers in CIO organized plants contributed more 
than $25,000,000 during the past year to community 
chests and united funds alone. Here are some ex- 
amples: Detroit (Mich.)—$2,527,855; Springfield 
(Mass.)—$157,600; Kansas City (Mo.)—$221,307; St. 
Louis (Mo.)—$272,811; Erie (Pa.)—$55,818; Los 
Angeles—$350,000; Akron—$795,484; Cleveland—$532,- 
138; Memphis—$90,761; Des Moines—$90,856. 

The Committee’s program of “giving once for all” 
has helped to establish a number of united funds 
throughout the country which promote federated fund- 
raising and community-wide budgeting on the basis 
of relative needs. This system has eliminated a great 
deal of waste and duplication in the voluntary field, 
but it has also presented the danger, with which tne 
Committee is concerned, of fund-raising control over 
social services, In this respect the Committee has been 
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championing the full partnership of public and volun- 
tary, lay and professional, contributors and social 
workers. 

CIO-CSC is impressing this point of view, and others, 
on the boards and committees of countless communi- 
ty agencies. More than 15,000 CIO men and women 
serve in this capacity. Thousands more serve as vol- 
unteers during campaigns. But this is not enough. Our 
agencies must become truly representative. There 
is still too much token representation and too much 
window dressing. 

To help improve this situation is the dual responsi- 
bility of the agencies and labor. More, it is a com- 
munity responsibility. CIO-CSC is aware of its obliga- 
tion in this direction. It is partly for this reason that 
the Committee has sponsored and participated in 
more than 125 conferences, workshops, conventions, 
training schools and institutes during the past year 
in 95 communities. There were meetings with CIO 
officers and members, with social workers, with man- 
agement leaders and educators, with AFL and gov- 
ernment officials, with anybody and everybody who 
has a sincere desire to work for the common good. 


Union Counsellor Program 


Perhaps even more significant than the progress in 
agency board-representation is the rapidly advancing 
corps of trained union counsellors. There are more 
than 18,000 counsellors in 90 communities, and more 
are being graduated daily. Here are workers who 
help their fellows with their personal, out-of-plant 
problems. Here are workers who get the real problem 
and the appropriate agency together. Here are work- 
ers who learn, first-hand, about their communities, 
their virtues and their shortcomings, and how to im- 
prove them. 

Counsellors are the backbone of the community serv- 
ices program. From their ranks come good board 
members, generous contributors, active citizens, good 
trade unionists and socially conscious human beings. 
During times of stress, such as strikes and disasters, 
they are as essential as the housing, the medical care, 
the hospitalization, legal aid, camping facilities and 
public assistance which they help provide their fellow 
workers. 

CIO-CSC is constantly experimenting with the union 
counselling course outline to meet the needs of the 
time and the environment. Sessions on workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, disability in- 
surance, health and safety, alcoholism, mental health 
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and other subjects have been added where appropri- 
ate. 

Counsellors and local and state community services 
committees have been actively implementing CIO-CSC 
programs in civilian defense, blood banks, community 
health and welfare prejects and service to veterans 
and to the men and women in our armed forces. 

To help develop these programs, the Committee and 
local CIO-CSC’s have issued a number of publications 
on strike assistance, union counselling, disaster relief, 
blood banks, civilian defense, multiple screening, com- 
munity health services, fund-raising, mental health, 
the defense community, agency board representation, 
and the functions of local community services com- 
mittees and labor participation committees. Much of 
this material, including surveys of the 1952 steel strike 
relief program and the 1952-53 fund-raising campaigns, 
as well as the proceedings of its annual national train- 
ing school and other conferences and workshops, has 
been issued during the past year. In addition, regular 
CSC bulletins and newsletters are issued nationally 
and in 20 local communities. 

CSC uses the educational process and public re- 
lations media not as ends in themselves but as means 
of advancing its dynamic community action and social 
service program. The by-products are often education 
at its most meaningful level, and sound public rela- 
tions for the CIO as a whole. 


Murray Awards Presented 


Early this year CIO-CSC presented, at a dinner in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, its annual Philip Murray 
Awards to Oscar R. Ewing, Wilbur F. Maxwell, Rob- 
ert H. McRae, the UAW-CIO and the United Nations’ 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. The Com- 
mittee plans to present its 1953 awards at a dinner 
in Pittsburgh in February of 1954. 

The Committee was active during the past year in 
international social welfare work. Working through 
CARE and other national agencies, the Committee 
presented funds contributed by CIO members to the 
Netherlands Federation of Labor for the victims of 
their recent flood, apprentice tool kits to 13 labor 
schools in Germany, clothing to Korea and comfort 
kits to the men and women in our armed forces over- 
seas. 

The Committee’s program is carried out in the 
field, through Industrial Union Councils and in co- 
operation with International Unions, by 55 full-time 
CIO-CSC representatives working on the staffs of com- 
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munity chests, councils of social agencies and state 
welfare funds in Akron, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Camden, Chester, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Detroit, Erie, Gary, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Bedford, New 
Haven, New York, Omaha, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, San Francisco, Scranton, South 
Bend, Springfield, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Toronto, 
Trenton, Washington, Waterbury, Wilkes-Barre, 
Youngstown and the State of Michigan. 

In addition, CIO-CSC programs are developed by 
full or part-time staff in state CIO Councils in Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania as well 
as in some International Unions, including the CIO 
Auto, Communications, Steel and Brewery Workers. 

The Committee: Joseph A. Beirne, Chairman; John Brophy, Treas- 
urer; Ted F. Silvey, Secretary; Leo Perlis, National Director; Irving 
Abramson, Harry Boyer, Joseph W. Childs, John J. Grogan, William 


J. Hart, Al Hartnett, Bessie Hillman, Louis Hollander, Emil Mazey, 
Thomas Rusch, August Scholle, Sol Stetin and M. Hedley Stone. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


During this last year the Committee on Safety and 
Occupational Health, formerly known as the Com- 
mittee on Health, Safety and Welfare, was reorgan- 
ized to eliminate duplication of effort within the CIO. 
A working liaison has been established between this 
Committee, the CIO Social Security Committee, the 
CIO Community Services Committee, and the CIO 
Legislative Committee. 

The reorganization and renaming of the Commit- 
tee has not resulted in any lessening of CIO activity in 
this field during the year. 

The Committee held a full meeting on June 5, 1953, 
at which time there was a complete review of CIO 
accomplishments, a discussion of current problems, and 
formulation of plans for future activities. 

The scope of operations of this Committee extends 
to the following problems affecting American workers: 

1. The whole broad question of safety of the in- 
dividual on and off the job. 

2. The health of the worker on the job insofar as 
his work operations are concerned. The Com- 
mittee is directly interested in any impairment of 
health arising out of the work operation itself 
or the sanitation or construction of the plant. 

3. Rehabilitation of persons physically handicapped 
by accidents or occupational diseases, their voca- 
tional retraining, and their restoration to jobs at 
the highest obtainable skill upon the handicapped. 
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4. Workmen’s compensation for injury by accident 
or by occupational disease. 


The basis of this whole problem can readily be de- 
tected in a glance at the accident record in the United 
States for 1952. The best current estimate is that 96,- 
000 human beings were killed in all accidents in the 
United States. This figure represents an increase 
of about 1 percent over the total of 95,000 deaths 
in 1951. Of the 96,000 deaths, 38,000 were killed by 
motor vehicles; 16,000 were killed in other public ac- 
cidents; 29,500 were killed in homes; and 15,000 were 
killed on the job. In the case of fatal occupational 
accidents, there was a decrease of about 6 percent, 
but the present record is still an appalling one. 


What Accidents Mean 


These figures are not mere statistics, they rep- 
resent individual human beings who were alive and 
well on January 1, 1952. Now they are dead, lying 
in cemeteries. In many instances their wives and 
children are reduced to want. At best they are living 
under reduced income; in many cases they are thrown 
on the rolls of public relief or private charity. 

In addition to the 15,000 occupational deaths of 1952, 
1,900,000 workers were injured to such an extent that 
they lost time from work for more than the shift on 
which they were injured. About 90,000 of those in- 
jured persons will regain varying degrees of health 
with a permanent physical handicap, total disability 
in some cases, partial disability in others. 

While we are not unmindful of the total accident 
problem, our immediate concern is the occupational ac- 
cident. We rebel against a callous system that sends 
15,000 able bodied workers to their graves each year 
and disables nearly 10,000,000 others. In the past 
permanently disabled workers have simply been 
thrown on the human scrap heap. This evil must be 
corrected. 

The mandates under which this Committee functions 
are set forth in the Constitution of the CIO and in the 
resolutions adopted by CIO Constitutional Conven- 
tions. During the last year the Committee has sought 
to carry out the directives in the following resolu- 
tions adopted at Atlantic City: 

Resolution No. 10 on Occupational Safety and 
Health 

Resolution No. 36 on Aid for the Physically Handi- 
capped 


Resolution No. 6 on Workmen’s Compensation 
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The Committee’s plan of action is to attack these 
major problems of the American people on a number 
of fronts. Legislation, cooperation between labor and 
management, participation of labor in community 
affairs and in organizations dealing with safety and oc- 
cupational health, collective bargaining procedures, 
and finally, complete cooperation of all CIO affiliates, 
all must play their parts. 

The Committee believes that despite the 1952 change 
in political atmosphere progress is possible in the 
legislative field. The CIO is still for the enactment of 
federal legislation that will establish within the De- 
partment of Labor a Safety Commission with enforce- 
ment powers that will insure safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions in the production of all goods that move 
in interstate commerce. Our affiliated organizations, 
the International Unions, and the State, County, and 
City Councils, are being encouraged to seek similar 
legislation at state and city levels to require equally 
safe and healthful conditions in the production of 
goods that are used within a given state. 


Why Federal Intervention? 


In the judgment of CIO, this situation is analogous 
to the situation that prevailed in the coal mining 
fields when the enforcement of safe working condi- 
tions was left in the hands of the states. As we all 
know, the states failed to meet their obligations. 
Now the enforcement of coal mine safety standards 
have been made a federal concern. We are convinced 
by experience that the same type of federal control 
is necessary throughout industry. We have tried 
patiently to obtain improvement at the state level. 
Commitments have been made to us by industry repre- 
sentatives and government officials repeatedly that 
they would work with us on state improvement. Just 
as repeatedly, these concerned have opposed within 
their respective states, any and every improvement 
in laws, regulations, and standards. Specifically, our 
Committee has endorsed S. 368 providing for federal 
assistance to state agencies that administer labor 
laws; and S. 1599 relating to inspection and investi- 
gation in metal and non-metallic mines and quarries. 
This latter bill is sponsored by the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, and is of concern to the members of 
others of our unions. 

This country today has imposed upon it more 
than 50 sets of laws dealing with safety and occupa- 
tional health. No two of these state codes are uni- 
form. The CIO, therefore, must work with all of its 
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affiliates to bring about uniform state laws, codes and 
regulations. 

Just as we must campaign for uniform safety and 
occupational health codes with the direct involvement 
of the federal government in the field of safety and 
occupational health, we must do likewise in the field 
of workmen’s compensation and in rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. In both of these fields 
we have the same pattern of state laws which lack 
uniformity. 

Workmen’s compensation, for example, is grossly 
inadequate in many states and insufficient in the best 
states. 

Exactly the same charge can be levied against 
the system of laws and procedures dealing with re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped. 

The CIO has repeatedly called for federal surveys of 
the nation’s needs in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and in rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. The Committee is continuing its demand, on 
behalf of CIO, for the institution of these surveys. 
Chairman Quill of the Committee has voiced an urgent 
request for such surveys in a letter to President 
Eisenhower. 


Callous Disregard 


An example of the callous disregard of the present 
Republican Administration for the safety and occupa- 
tional health of American workers may be found in 
the greatly reduced appropriations needed to carry 
out a minimum of federal activity in both those fields. 
The Bureau of Labor Standards in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor which seeks to promote and advance 
the cause of occupational safety, in cooperation with 
the states, was slashed by the current Congress to 
the extent of 38 ‘percent. As a result many trained 
‘safety personnel were thrown out of jobs. Similarly, 
Congress cut the appropriation for the Division of Oc- 
cupational Health in the Public Health Service by 25 
percent. This action has resulted in abandonment of 
the survey on the effects of radiation on workers, 
and the Division’s study of air pollution in industrial 
areas was likewise curtailed. These reductions were 
vigorously protested by Chairman Quill and the 
Committee. A small part of the original cuts were 
restored, but the federal programs have been greatly 
curtailed. 

We are continuing to work in full cooperation with 
what remains of the Bureau of Labor Standards and 
the Division of Occupational Health. 

We are not, however, limiting our activity to co- 
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peration with government agencies. We are also co- 
operating fully with the voluntary organizations which 
concern themselves with safety and occupational 
health. We participate in the affairs of the National 
Safety Council which is recognizing more and more the 
importance of labor participation in its affairs and in 
the affairs of its constituent bodies at the state and 
local levels. Another organization with which we are 
cooperating is the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness which is the sponsor of the Wise 
Owl Club movement. 

We are cooperating with the American College of 
Surgeons in establishing standards on rehabilitation 
of permanently impaired accident victims and im- 
provements in the workmen’s compensation system. 

We are also working closely with the American 
Standards Asociation which has as one of its major 
functions the establishment of safety standards in 
every type of hazardous work activities. A number 
of qualified CIO representatives are serving on the var- 
ious sectional safety committees of the ASA. 

Another group with whom we are reaching a per- 
manent relationship is the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety. As already pointed out 38,000 persons 
were killed on American highways last year, and most 
of them were workers or members of workers’ fam- 


ily. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped 

In the field of rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped we are working, along with other national or- 
ganizations, with the American Federation of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. Chairman Quill recently pre- 
sented in detail the CIO’s position on this grave na- 
tional problem at a Senate Committee hearing, urging 
federal legislation in this highly important field. We 
are participating actively in the President’s Confer- 
ence on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

A matter of great importance in the Committee’s 
field of competence, is the question of adequate work- 
men’s compensation. Qualified CIO people from our 
affiliated organizations are providing expert technical 
assistance in trying to arrive at the solution of specific 
problems. We are cooperating fully with the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions This organization comprises the work- 
men’s compensation officials and experts of the various 
official state bodies. 

It is the strong feeling of the Committee that our 
affiliated International Unions should be alert to op- 
portunities to deal with safety and occupational health 
at the collective bargaining table whenever possible. 
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The CIO has long been convinced that the major at- 
tack on these problems can best be made through 
cooperation of labor, management, and the interested 
public agencies. 

At the plant level we believe that safety and oc- 
cupational health should be dealt with in the individual 
plant through a joint labor-management safety com- 
mittee. We are inclined to the view that safety and 
occupational health should be dealt with on a human 
and humane basis, rather than through the stern griev- 
ance procedures of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The joint labor-management safety commit- 
tee established by a simple clause in the collective 
bargaining agreement would serve to remove specific 
details from the policing aspects of the work agree- 
ment. The result would be a marked improvement 
in administering the collective bargaining agreement, 
and similar marked improvement in the safety record 
of a specific plant. We are prepared to approach this 
problem in complete good faith. 


Cooperation of Affiliates 


The Committee urges that full cooperation of all 
affiliates with the National CIO Committee on Safety 
and Occupational Health is highly important. It is not 
the function of the Committee to formulate legisla- 
tive and procedural policies for the International 
Unions and the State, County and City Councils. The 
Committee is prepared, however, to cooperate fully in 
lending every assistance it can to our affiliates in 
devising their own program. The Committee as- 
sumes that its function is to deal with these problems 
nationally and to that end it seeks the cooperation of 
all of our affiliates. 

The Committee has undertaken a survey of activi- 
ties presently being conducted by the International 
Unions and the Councils. One of the plans under con- 
sideration is the calling early next year of a National 
CIO-Conference on Safety and Occupational Health. 

The Committee believes that problems of safety and 
occupational health can be solved if they are ap- 
proached in a spirit of good faith by all of the various 
groups of the country. The Committee emphasizes 
the CIO’s traditional position that people—men, wom- 
en, and children—are the country’s most valuable as- 
sets. 

The members of the Committee: Michael J. Quill, Chairman; 
Harry Read, Secretary; Harry Block, International Union of Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers; George Brown, Woodworkers; 
Frank Burke, Steelworkers; Pat Greathouse, United Automobile 
Workers; John Green, United Railroad Workers; T. M. McCormick, 


Oil Workers; William Pachler, Utility Workers; Dominic Tripode, 
Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers. 
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COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


For nearly three years following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea in June 1950, the Committee on 
Economic Policy was compelled to concentrate the 
greatest part of its time and attention on the problems 
growing out of the mobilization program. The im- 
pact of rearmament upon prices, production, employ- 
ment and taxation formed the frame of reference in 
which basic economic policy had to be considered. 

The completion of the basic phases of the defense 
program by the winter of 1952-53 and the stabiliza- 
tion of the war in Korea permitted the Committee, 
early in 1953, to turn to the longer run problems of 
economic stability and growth. 

As the prospect of peace in Korea became stronger 
in the spring of 1953, a meeting of the Committee was 
scheduled to consider the economic outlook for the 
months immediately ahead. In advance of the meet- 
ing, a special technical sub-committee, consisting of 
research directors from some of the larger CIO unions 
as well as the research staff of the CIO national office, 
met to help prepare a report estimating the economic 
prospects ahead. ~ 

This report was distributed to Committee members 
at a meeting on April 20. Contrary to the sharp pes- 
simism emanating from many business sources and 
elsewhere at that moment, the report took the position 
that for the four-to-six-month period ahead, the 
economy would continue to show considerable strength. 
It pointed out that personal income was at a record 
level; that government spending would continue to in- 
crease for some months because of prior commit- 
ments, even if a truce came about, that business spend- 
ing was still mounting; and, generally, that the for- 
ward momentum of the economy would carry it along 
for a while. The report did indicate, however, that 
towards the end of this period, more serious problems 
would confront the economy. 

This report was circulated internally only to CIO 
unions. In some instances it served the very useful 
purpose of helping unions to approach bargaining 
problems in the late spring and early summer with 
stronger assurance on the immediate economic out- 
look. 


Economic Problems After Korea 


While the April 20th meeting of the Committee on 
Economic Policy accepted the aforementioned report 
on the immediate short-run outlook, it also author- 
ized the staff to proceed with a more detailed and 
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long-run analysis of the impact of the truce in Korea 
upon the American economy. 

In June of 1953 this report was completed and 
published under the title, Maintaining Prosperity. 
It set forth in great detail the problems confront- 
ing the American economy over the coming years 
if orderly and steady economic progress were to con- 
tinue. A goal of $410 billion in total national pro- 
duction by 1956 was possible and necessary for Ameri- 
ca, the report stated, in contrast to the 1952 level of 
$348 billion. 

This target can be reached if full employment is 
maintained and the great technological advances be- 
ing made are put to advantageous use. 

Following the actual announcement of the Korean 
truce, in a public statement on the “Economic Con- 
sequences of the Korean Truce,’ Chairman Emil 
Rieve again called attention to Maintaining Prosperity 
and outlined the steps which should be taken to pre- 
vent an economic downturn in America. These in- 
cluded: Strengthening the buying power of consum- 
ers; improvements in the minimum wage and social 
security programs; tax relief for low income groups; 
expanded housing programs; and enlarged public 
improvement programs, including roads, schools, high- 
ways, resource development work, etc. 


Hits Hard Money Policy 


From early spring onward the Committee devoted 
considerable attention to the new “hard money” policy 
of the Eisenhower Administration. In public state- 
ments and in testimony before Congress, Committee 
Chairman Rieve hammered the theme that the new 
Administration was ushering in a “bankers’ holiday” 
in contrast to the “bank holiday” confronting the in- 
coming Democratic Administration 20 years earlier. By 
the fall of 1953 there were clear signs that the ill- 
advised hard money policy, while pleasing to a hand- 
ful of large banking groups, was already 
causing retrenchment in business and residential con- 
struction plans. It also resulted in inordinate in- 
creases in the service charges on the public debt, 
thereby adding to the taxpayers’ burdens. 

During the spring, staff members met with Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Marion Folsom to explore 
forthcoming changes in the tax laws. 

In August, the Committee held a luncheon meeting 
with Dr. Arthur Burns, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. This provided CIO officials with 
an opportunity to state their views on major economic 
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policy questions confronting the nation. Dr. Burns also 
outlined the major economic problems ahead as his 
office saw them. 


Sponsors Taxation Conference 


At this time, too, Chairman Rieve announced that 
plans had been completed for the first of a series of 
conferences on national economic questions which the 
Committee was sponsoring. On October 16, the first of 
these conferences, devoted to the subject of taxation, 
was held at the Mayflower Hotel. Speakers included 
Gerhard Colm, National Planning Association; Walter 
Heller, Professor at the University of Minnesota; Leon 
Keyserling, formerly Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers; and Richard Musgrave, 
Professor at the University of Michigan. Among 
the formal discussants at the conference were Dan T. 
Smith, assistant to Treasury Secretary Humphrey; 
Herbert Stein, Committee for Economic Development; 
Robert Nathan, consultant; Dr. George C. Smith, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Professor Stanley Surrey, Har- 
vard Law School; Grover Ensley, Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port; and Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO Director of Edu- 
cation and Research. Papers delivered at the con- 
ference will be published at a later date. 

The tax conference was very well attended and 
aroused considerable favorable comment in labor, gov- 
ernment, academic and even in some business circles. 
A leading national syndicated business columnist wrote 
to the Committee that “it seemed to me particularly 
significant that the CIO should hold” meetings of this 
sort. He added, “This shows the new status and new 
interest in economic affairs of labor unions.’”’ He added 
he planned to do a column on the matter, Similar 
letters were received from others. 

Additional conferences on other major economic 
subjects are being planned by the Committee for 
1954. 

On the afternoon of October 15 the special technical 
sub-committee of Research Directors met to review 
the economic outlook again. (This was in the nature 
of a follow-up to the meeting held six months earlier 
in April.) Following this meeting a report was again 
prepared setting forth the outlook for the next half 
year. The Policy Committee itself met on the morn- 
ing of October 26 to review the staff report on the 
economic outlook for the coming six months. Consid- 
erable time at this meeting was devoted to the sales 
tax issue and steps being planned to defeat it. 
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On the afternoon of October 26 the Committee 
itself met for a more extensive discussion with Dr. 
Burns and other members of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. They stressed their concern over the signs 
of recession on the economic horizon and discussed 
possible ways and means to keep the economy moving 
ahead. They also emphasized their strong opposition to 
the enactment of any sales or manufacturers’ excise 
taxes. 


Urges Expanding Economy 


The past year has marked a transition in the work 
of the Committee. As defense spending has started 
downward, the Committee has turned to considera- 
tions of the recurring obstacles to the maintenance 
of full employment and economic expansion during the 
years ahead. In its approach and work, the Commit- 
tee continues to exemplify the preeminent position 
of the CIO in the struggle to ensure an expanding 
economy, to meet the far-flung needs and obligations 
of the American people. 

In February of 1953, Everett M. Kassalow, Executive 
Secretary, returned to his post with the Committee 
after 2% years of service in the National Security Re- 
sources Board. He is also on the staff of the Research 
Department as Associate Director. Mr. Kassalow had 
been loaned by the CIO to the NSRB at the start of 
the Korean War. 


Committee on Economic Policy: Emil Rieve, Chairman; Joseph A. 
Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey, David J. McDonald, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Walter P. Reuther; Everett M. Kassalow, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
COMMITTEE 


Philip Murray in his last Labor Day speech, said: “I 
have faith that before many years have passed, the 
guaranteed annual wage will be universally accepted in 
America, thanks to the wisdom and devotion of organ- 
ized labor.” 

The time for achieving this important goal is 
close at hand. International needs make continued 
high levels of production essential for world welfare 
and national safety. The absurdity of idle plants and 
jobless workers has been emphasized by successive 
years of high employment. Spotty layoffs that have 
nevertheless occurred recently have reinforced labor’s 
determination to force management to provide steady 
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jobs or steady incomes. Continued successful operation 
of pension and social security plans achieved through 
collective bargaining have rendered ridiculous the 
same arguments, now used against guaranteed wage 
plans, that only a few years ago were used to try to 
defeat these other collective bargaining demands. 

The United Steelworkers have indicated that they 
will make renewed efforts to secure the guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations next spring. The United 
Automobile Workers, with the help of a Public Ad- 
visory Committee, are concentrating on this issue as 
the next step forward. Other CIO unions are taking 
similar action. Some small-scale plans have been es- 
tablished, but the true significance of the current trend 
lies in the all-out effort that is being prepared by the 
CIO in the giant mass-production industries. 

Our Committee met in July to discuss the experience 
of the various unions with the plans now in operation, 
to exchange information on demands that have been 
made, and to explore general approaches to practical 
plans. As in previous years, it was clear that condi- 
tions and problems vary greatly from industry to in- 
dustry, and that the policies of our unions with regard 
to guaranteed wage plans reflect these differences. The 
Committee is exchanging information so that each 
union may develop its own policies most effectively 
and we are cooperating to explain the CIO’s viewpoint 
to the public. 


Union Plans 


Much work in preparation for future negotiations 
has been carried on by some of our affiliates. Since 
they wish to keep their demands flexible, they are not 
revealing details too long in advance of negotiations. 

The general approach of the United Automobile 
Workers was set forth in the following principles en- 
dorsed by their March convention: 

(1) The primary goal of a guaranteed annual wage 
plan should be to stimulate management to provide 
steady full-time employment, week by week, the year 
round. 

(2) Guaranteed annual wage payments should be 
made to workers for whom management fails to pro- 
vide work in amounts sufficient to insure take-home 
pay adequate to maintain the living standards which 
the worker and his family enjoyed while fully em- 
ployed. 

(3) All workers should be guaranteed employment 
or guarantee payments from the time they acquire 
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seniority. The guarantee should assure protection 
against a full year of layoff for all eligible workers 
and for shorter periods on a graduated basis for 
those who have not worked the minimum qualifying 
period. 

(4) Guaranteed payments should be integrated with 
state unemployment compensation benefits so that em- 
ployers can reduce their liabilities by effectively work- 
ing toward the improvement of the state laws. 

(5) The plan should be administered by a joint 
Board of Administration having equal representation 
from the union and from management, with an im- 
partial chairman to break deadlocks. Decisions of the 
Joint Board with respect to eligibility and disquali- 
fication should be made independently of decisions 
made by state agencies with regard to unemploy- 
ment conmpensation. 

(6) Financing should combine pay-as-you-go, to pro- 
vide employers with incentives to stabilize employ- 
ment, with a reserve trust fund to meet abnormal 
costs. Provision should be made for reinsurance to re- 
duce the size of the required reserves and to spread 
the risks of abnormal unemployment over the widest 
possible area of the economy. 


Steelworkers’ Demands Presented 


The main outlines of the United Steelworkers’ -de- 
mand for guaranteed wages, as recently presented 
in negotiations, are as follows: 

1. Benefits to be paid to employes with three or 
more years of service with the company who suf- 
fer involuntary unemployment. 

2. Weekly benefit payments to be equal to 30 times 
the employe’s standard hourly wage rate. 

3. Duration of benefit payments for each spell of 
involuntary unemployment to be a maximum of 52 
weeks from the beginning of the worker’s unemploy- 
ment. 

4, Unemployment compensation payments actually 
received by an employe in any week, or which would 
have been received but for unjustified failure of the 
employe to make application therefor, to be deducted 
from the guarantee for that week. 

5. The guarantee to expire at the end of any con- 
secutive 52-week period in which an employe, who had 
been laid off or terminated, performed no work for 
the company. However, the guarantee to be renewed 
in full following re-employment by the company for 
not less than 480 hours; the guarantee to be renewed 
in part (guarantee with maximum duration of 26 
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weeks) following re-employment by the company for 
not less than 240 hours. 

6. Benefits to be paid from an Unemployment Bene- 
fit Trust Fund financed by company payments of 10c 
per manhour worked; this amount to be reduced by an 
offset value of state unemployment benefits in any 
state in which it shall be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the company and the union that the payment 
of benefits from the trust fund to an employe will 
not affect the right of such employe to any state un- 
employment benefits which might have become pay- 
able to him under the law of such state. 

7. Total liability of the company limited to pay- 
ment of the specified contribution to the trust fund. 

In addition, the union’s demand set forth detailed 
provisions concerning disqualification for benefit pay- 
ments, administration of the trust fund, investment 
of the fund, etc. 


IUE Adopts Principle 


Principles for a guaranteed annual wage adopted by 
the IUE-CIO at its 1953 Convention laid stress on not 
only year-round employment, but also “an adequate 
yearly income.” Workers should get some form of 
guarantee as soon as they acquire seniority, and the 
full guarantee should be provided after a year’s em- 
ployment. The IUE-CIO would place upon the em- 
ployer the responsibility for fulfilling the guarantee, 
with such offsets as Unemployment Compensation pay- 
ments permitted. The employer liability would be 
limited by the agreed-upon contributions. 

In addition IUE-CIO proposed that: “Vigorous ef- 
forts should be made to improve Unemployment Com- 
pensation payments and liberalize the eligibility re- 
quirements so that even workers not eligible for 
GAW will be more adequately protected.” 

IUE-CIO is urging its locals to get discussions under- 
way with employers, to set up joint committees to ex- 
plore the employment records and to secure ideas 
about costs and the most feasible plan as a preliminary 
to serious bargaining. 


Management Attitudes 


Some companies, although they have refused to bar- 
gain seriously on guaranteed wages at this time, 
have agreed to furnish revelant information to the 
unions on such matters as employment, layoffs, turn- 
over, and wage rates. Other major companies in mass 
production industries have at last become convinced 
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that labor means business in this field and are now 
undertaking their own studies. 

In general, management still short-sightedly directs 
its attention to proving that stable employment and 
guaranteed wage plans are impossible instead of 
attempting to develop practical plans and greater un- 
derstanding as a basis for concrete advances. Spokes- 
men for employer organizations have continued to re- 
peat outmoded objections without finding out what 
labor has in mind. 

Fortunately, an increasing number of university 
economists are seeking to explain to employers that 
a change in their attitude is necessary. One of them 
recently stated that “employers may well give serious 
consideration to this problem.” He said: “It will be 
necessary for employers to face this problem eventual- 
ly. Wage earners are conscious of their political and 
economic power. They will not be content to bear 
the brunt of seasonal, cyclical, and structural unem- 
ployment in the form of layoffs and dismissals.” 


Unemployment Insurance and 
Guaranteed Wages 


The CIO has for some years supported the idea that 
unemployment insurance benefits should be geared in 
with guaranteed annual wage plans so that the cost to 
employers of an adequate guarantee will be reduced. 
Integration will not burden U. I. funds unduly since 
workers will draw fewer, rather than more U. I. bene- 
fits as the plans induce companies to minimize lay- 
offs. It is appropriate to utilize the unemployment in- 
surance system in connection with guaranteed wage 
plans to stimulate regular, high levels of employ- 
ment and to replace more adequately incomes lost 
through layoffs. 

Present unemployment insurance laws have, with 
few exceptions, not dealt explicitly with the possibility 
of simultaneous receipt of unemployment insurance 
benefits and guaranteed wage payments. We are 
convinced that when employers have been forced to 
recognize and accept their responsibility to provide 
steady work or incomes, they will favor such integra- 
tion. In the past some have argued that guaranteed 
wage payments must be considered as wages and that 
therefore benefits cannot be paid simultaneously. 

The Bureau of Employment Security of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, at the request of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
recently collected information from the states on 
rulings that had been made on the payment of un- 
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employment insurance benefits to persons who re- 
ceived payments under various types of guarantee 
plans. After reviewing the information thus collected, 
a committee of the Interstate Conference reported: 

“The Committee recognized that guaranteed wage 
plans which may be under consideration next year 
or thereafter may differ from those now being pro- 
posed. It is for this reason particularly that the Com- 
mittee feels that it would be unwise and premature 
for the States to crystallize policy as to the relation- 
ships between guaranteed wages and unemployment 
insurance.” 


Unfair Provisions Opposed 


Both the Steelworkers and the UAW have indicated 
that they will not be content to have rulings by the 
state employment security agencies determine whether 
or not their members are entitled to guaranteed wage 
payments. The unions have opposed the unfair dis- 
qualification provisions that have been written into 
an increasing number of state laws. It is appropriate 
that laid-off workers should be available for suitable 
work, but the definition of suitable work cannot be 
left to unfriendly state legislatures or officials who 
too often are unduly influenced by employers. Through 
setting higher standards on such matters as definition 
of suitable work in guaranteed wage agreements, our 
unions hope to secure more liberal provisions on these 
points in the state laws since powerful employers will 
find that this will save money for them. 

When our unions in 1949 bargained successfully for 
employer pensions, integrating federal payments with 
the private plans, Congress enacted long-overdue in- 
creases in benefits under old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. We are seeking similarly to have our bargain- 
ing efforts for guaranteed wages result in better un- 
employment insurance laws for all labor, including 
workers in a less favorable bargaining position than 
our own members. 

That we are already having some success in chang- 
ing the attitude of management, which has been un- 
friendly to adequate unemployment insurance benefits, 
is suggested by a recent article in Business Week 
magazine which states: 

“Experts think it is possible to coordinate a guaran- 
teed annual wage with unemployment insurance. Com- 
panies faced with annual-wage demands will take some 
consolation in this. 

“It’s doubtful that the present unemployment-in- 
surance system can or will be revised so as to halt 
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completely the movement for a guaranteed annual 
wage. But improved unemployment benefits will be a 
good talking point for putting limits on management’s 
wage guarantee.” 

Members of the Committee: Otis Brubaker, Chairman; Katherine 
Ellickson, Secretary; Solomon Barkin, Lyle Cooper, Gladys Dickason, 


Joseph Joy, David Lasser, Henry Paley, Stanley Ruttenberg, Rosa- 
lind Schulman, Joseph Swire, and Nat Weinberg. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Interest in social security has increased because 
of greater appreciation of present benefits, dissatisfac- 
tion with continued shortcomings, and fear of employ- 
er efforts to turn back the clock. 

The Committee, as reconstituted with Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Curran as Chairman, met in May to re- 
view current developments and guide the staff tech- 
nicians of the CIO and its affiliates in their cooper- 
ative activities on aspects of collective bargaining and 
legislation. 

The Committee sent a telegram to Secretary Hobby 
of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare urging her to take courageous leadership against 
insidious attacks upon the social security structure, 
and to appoint to high positions persons committed 
to public service rather than representatives of or- 
ganizations hostile to decent social security. We 
also protested reductions in budget requests and ap- 
propriations, especially in the field of health. 

While this stand and other efforts we have made 
have undoubtedly had some effect, the greater political 
strength of business forces continues to be a serious 
threat to gains that have been achieved in the last 
two decades. 

In the drive to cut expenses, programs to provide 
for the general welfare have been slashed instead 
of expanded. The needs of the people are forgotten, 
or are sacrificed to the desire to balance the budget 
and cut taxes, 

A serious national emergency will try our human 
resources to the utmost. The nation will be poorer 
and weaker by every life that has been stunted 
physically or psychologically. We shall be strong as 
a people in proportion to the degree to which we 
have developed the potentialities of each one among 
us for effective and creative work. 

The continued shortcomings of social security pro- 
grams are thus doubly inexcusable. The reactionaries 
responsible for continued obstruction of programs 
for health, maternal and child care, and other es- 
sential services cannot properly plead that the nation 
is too poor to afford them when output has risen to 
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new heights and billions of dollars of national oil prop- 
erty have just been given away. 

No progress was made in the 83rd Congress to es- 
tablish social insurance programs for permanent or 
temporary disability or the cost of medical care. No 
increases in benefits were enacted under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. The general trend 
in Congress threatened backward steps in unemploy- 
ment insurance as well as in pensions and public as- 
sistance. In the drive to let the states handle many 
types of programs, essential federal grants and de- 
cent standards may be removed, 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


A constructive program for further improvement 
was embodied in bills sponsored by Senator Lehman 
and more than two dozen other liberals in the House 
and Senate. This bill (S. 2260) would substantially 
raise benefits, extend coverage, add programs of per- 
manent and temporary disability insurance, and liber- 
alize the retirement test. It would also provide in- 
creased funds for rehabilitation of injured workers. 
In contrast, the only bill sponsored by the Eisenhower 
Administration is limited to extension of coverage, and, 
as a by-product, makes possible higher benefits within 
present maximum limits. 

The Eisenhower recommendations followed closely 
the report of a group of consultants appointed by 
Secretary Hobby, which was expanded after protest 
to include labor representatives. The Secretary of the 
Social Security Committee represented the CIO. While 
the consultants were asked to make recommendations 
only on extension of coverage, their report may prop- 
erly be interpreted as a rebuff to those who wish to 
junk the present program for an unsatisfactory substi- 
tute. Such opponents are working on the staff of the 
Curtis Subcommittee which was entrusted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee with a compre- 
hensive review of social security, to be completed in 
December. 

Labor has had considerable success in exposing the 
dangers of the Chamber of Commerce plan which 
would halt or reverse improvements in old-age and 
survivors insurance and would shift the cost of public 
assistance to the workers. The Chamber would end 
federal grants to old-age assistance. Instead, min- 
imum payments to aged persons of $25 a month would 
be made from the contributions of workers (and em- 
ployers) to the OASI trust fund, which are intended 
for their own benefits. Since five out of six aged 
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persons receiving public assistance now get more than 
$25 a month, they would suffer, and all those now 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance would be 
faced with possible loss of benefits or the need for 
making substantially higher contributions. 

Part of the campaign of attack is to play up what 
seem to be cases of unfair treatment under the present 
program without explaining the basic principles of the 
program or the reasons for these apparent inequities. 
The Chamber has utilized the slogan “Pay As You 
Go” as part of its attack on the trust fund and on 
clear-cut obligations to pay benefits already embodied 
in the law. Unfortunately, President Eisenhower in a 
tax message advocated a more nearly pay-as-you-go 
basis and repeal of the automatic increase in the pay- 
roll tax scheduled under existing law for January 1. 
The CIO Executive Board, in answer, adopted a state- 
ment declaring that “lower payments now can only 
mean higher payments or lower benefits later,” and 
that “the American people are entitled to confidence 
that benefit provisions enacted into law will be met.” 


Unemployment Insurance and USES 


The dangers threatening unemployment insurance 
are complicated but real. The 83rd Congress, in- 
stead of taking steps to improve the program, has 
moved in the opposite direction through cutting ap- 
propriations, weakening the federal Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, and, in the case of the House, 
by passing the Reed Bill. Renewed pressures are ex- 
erted to cause the U. S. Department of Labor to re- 
linquish necessary responsibilities and activities to the 
hands of the state employment security agencies, 
which, in too many cases, cater to employers. 

In the case of the farm labor program, the Depart- 
ment is permitting the state and local employment 
offices to make determinations on prevailing wages 
and largely to decide on the need for foreign con- 
tract workers. Thus the growers have won out in 
their efforts to avoid having to pay decent wages and 
raise living conditions to decent levels so that they can 
attract U. S. workers. 

There is a general drive to decentralizze other 
responsibilities to the states, and this constitutes a 
very real threat to the safeguards to protect labor 
standards that were embodied in the original unem- 
ployment insurance act. Workers would suffer es- 
pecially in states where the legislatures are controlled 
by groups hostile to labor either because industry 
is relatively unimportant, or, in most cases, because 
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industrial centers are grossly under-represented in 
one or both houses of the state legislature. The dan- 
gers are illustrated by rulings and amendments in 
some states in denying benefits to persons who are not 
themselves strikers but who are unemployed because 
of strikes. 


State Council Problems 

Our State Councils again encountered great dif- 
ficulties in seeking to secure more adequate unem- 
ployment insurance in the states. In spite of in- 
adequate benefit provisions, less than half the state 
legislatures which met raised maximums, less than 
one-fifth increased duration, and in many cases such 
gains were offset by harsher provisions in regard 
to such matters as eligibility, disqualifications, or 
maternity benefits. In some states the situation was 
so bad that the only victory achieved was the defeat 
of ruinous amendments. 

The Reed Bill, which passed the House, must be in- 
terpreted against this background. It would undercut 
the federal appropriation process and very probably 
pave the way for preventing enforcement of the fed- 
eral labor safeguards. This would be done by provid- 
ing that excess federal funds obtained under the 
Unemployment Insurance Tax Act would be dis- 
tributed automatically among the states in proportion 
to their payrolls. These funds would then be used to 
expand the very same state employment security agen- 
cies for which Congress had already appropriated 
money. 

The Reed Bill would thus make a farce of the fed- 
eral budget and appropriation process and might lead 
to extremely low federal appropriations. This would be 
hard on states with relatively small industrial pay- 
rolls, who would receive smaller automatic grants, re- 
gardless of need. In addition, state agencies would 
feel freer to make anti-labor rulings in violation of 
the federal law. 

The cuts in appropriations made by Congress, which 
are leading to reductions in personnel, may be used 
next year as excuse for rushing the Reed Bill through 
the Senate, whereas the proper answer is increased 
appropriations including a more adequate contingency 
fund to meet sudden increases in unemployment, The 
Reed Bill has a sugar coating in the form of a loan 
provision for states whose unemployment insurance 
reserves are low but the bitter pill inside would re- 
quire employers in such states to repay the loan 
through an automatic federal tax increase. We testi- 
fied against the Reed Bill and argued for the For- 
and Bill with more generous loan provisions, although 
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it fell short of providing reinsurance grants, which 
we consider desirable. 

The Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, made up of state administrators, continued 
to play the undesirable role of lobbying for the Reed 
Bill with expenses paid from federal funds. This 
group is disturbed by labor’s charges that it is employ- 
er-dominated, but it has not altered the basic policies 
we have protested, such as hand-in-glove lobbying 
with an employer-supported outfit, 

We continued to be represented on the Federal 
Advisory Council to the Bureau of Employment Securi- 
ty, and had some success in securing the Council’s 
support for a study of the adequacy of unemploy- 
ment benefits, for a more vigsrous policy protecting 
minority groups, and in opposition to the basic prin- 
ciple of the Reed Bill. 

The subject of benefit adequacy was stressed in a 
talk before the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies by a CIO representative who ex- 
pressed also our continued concern with the organiza- 
tion’s anti-labor complexion. 


Health Programs 


The President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation completed a comprehensive report out- 
lining the need for action and making specific recom- 
mendations that would improve the organization of 
medical service including the development of group 
practice, overcome shortages of personnel and facili- 
ties, and establish systems of prepayment for medical 
care on the insurance principle. While joining in most 
of the Commission’s recommendations, President 
Reuther again affirmed his belief that “some form 
of federal health insurance seems to me to be the only 
adequate answer.” 

In spite of the clear-cut outline for action in the 
Commission’s report, the new Administration made 
no effort to follow through with recommendations 
to overcome the shocking health situations that had 
been revealed. The economy drive sacrificed essential 
functions, and the 83rd Congress did not even hold 
hearings on proposals for new health programs, The 
Administration, which had yielded to American Med- 
ical Association demands for a special assistant to the 
Secretary on health, finally appointed someone not 
from top AMA circles but it is not clear what leader- 
ship in securing improvements will result. 

The American Medical Association continues to op- 
pose such essential forms of federal legislation as aid 
to medical education, expanded hospital construction 
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and anything else it can tar with the smear of “social- 
ized medicine.” But it offers no constructive alterna- 
tives that will meet the people’s needs. Voluntary pre- 
payment medical plans have again been severely at- 
tacked by local medical societies, notably in New 
York and Minnesota. 

Our committee, with the aid of staff technicians, 
continued study of problems relating to voluntary 
prepayment medical care plans such as the Blue Cross 
hospitalization plans, the Blue Shield medical care 
plans, and other groups sponsored by unions, coopera- 
tives or employers. With the tremendous growth 
of collective bargaining agreements which provide at 
least some protection against the costs of hospital 
bills and medical treatment, our members are be- 
coming increasingly interested in improving such 
prepayment plans, 

A number of meetings were held between CIO repre- 
sentatives and leaders in the Blue Cross movement 
to discuss the possibilities of greater labor representa- 
tion and expansion of the protection afforded. In 
various local plans our representatives helped to lib- 
eralize benefits and to prevent undue increases in 
charges. 

The Community Services Committee is cooperating 
in efforts to secure greater labor representation, and 
we are developing a more detailed analysis than has 
yet been available on the problems that arise in utili- 
zation of Blue Cross plans and our goals for their im- 
provement. The need for improvements was stressed 
by President David J. McDonald of the United Steel- 
workers of America in a talk before the national con- 
ference of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 

Efforts to secure representation are not intended to 
imply endorsement of Blue Cross plans since there is 
general agreement that any affiliate in negotiating in 
this field should make its own evaluation of relative 
merits of such plans as compared with others that are 
available. Dissatisfaction has been expressed especial- 
ly with the Blue Shield plans which too often pro- 
vide indemnity-type benefits and the additional charges 
made by doctors have no limit. 

In many states progress in the formation of more 
acceptable consumer-controlled plans is blocked by 
state legislation, which we hope in time will be 
amended. Suggestions for improving this legislation 
and other state health laws were distributed to our 


State Councils. 


Other Programs 
The attack of the Chamber of Commerce on old- 
age assistance is matched by its long-time objective of 
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ending federal grants for other state public assist- 
ance programs, namely aid to dependent children, the 
blind, and the totally and permanently disabled, Over 
2 million persons now receive payments under these 
programs, nearly as many as receive old-age as- 
sistance. 

The employer organizations that would end federal 
grants desire to make the state assistance programs 
less liberal both as to size of payments and eligibility, 
even though many persons are now excluded through 
severe residence and property requirements, and many 
payments are far too small. The drive to open public 
assistance rolls to public inspection is part of this 
plan, and has been adopted in more states in spite of 
its violation of the basic principle that social work 
records are private. 

Reactionaries who place tax savings above human 
dignity will continue in various ways to play up a 
few cases of abuse as a lever for economies and re- 
quirements that will alter many New Deal pro- 
grams and cause much human suffering. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has suffered further 
staff reductions and a cut of several million dollars in 
money available for federal-state programs of mater- 
nal and child-health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child-welfare services. 

The future fate of these various social security 
programs is being considered by the new Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. This Commis- 
sion, which is heavily weighted with conservatives, 
provides the opportunity long awaited by enemies of 
federal leadership and adequate welfare programs, The 
drive to place the responsibility on the states is aimed 
at reducing tax loads and shifting the burden from 
those best able to pay. Thus regressive state taxes, 
such as the sales tax, would be substituted for pro- 
gressive income and inheritance taxes. Owners of 
large fortunes could successfully evade heavy pay- 
ments by having legal residence in states with low 
taxes. 


Removal of federal responsibility and grants would 
in many states result in reduced and poorer programs. 
While it is important to improve the degree to which 
the people share in government administration, this 
objective must not be used as an excuse for destroy- 
ing or weakening much-needed social security pro- 
grams. 

Members of the Committee: Joseph Curran, Chairman; Katherine 
Ellickson, Executive Secretary; Harry Block, Joseph Childs, Jacob 
Clayman, Gladys Dickason, John Grogan, Richard Leonard, John 


Livingston, George Maher, James Robb, B. J. Schafer, Joseph Swire, 
John Yancey. 
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COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


The constructive work of the CIO in regional de- 
velopment and conservation is constantly growing. 
Each year the Committee discovers new fields of co- 
operation with other forward-looking groups and or- 
ganizations throughout America. It is constantly find- 
ing new opportunities to contribute to an expanding 
American economy, to constructive farm-labor rela- 
tions, to the public relations position of the CIO, and 
to the welfare of the country generally. 

Vice President O. A. Knight, President of the Oil 
Workers International Union, CIO, assumed Chair- 
manship of the CIO Committee on Regional Develop- 
ment and Conservation in January. The membership 
of the Committee has been changed slightly, with the 
addition of several officers of International Unions, and 
with the resignation of several Regional Directors or 
field representatives of the CIO in order to devote their 
time exclusively to administrative or organizational 
work. 

The Committee held an extended three-day meeting 
in Denver, Colorado, in May, reviewing its entire pro- 
gram and laying detailed plans for the coming months. 
It adopted a number of basic statements implementing 
CIO Convention policies. 

One of the fields of conservation activities in which 
the Committee has had the most outstanding success 
during the year is watershed management and flood 
control. The battle to substitute effective watershed 
management in place of the destructive Tuttle Creek 
Dam in the Blue River Valley led to the election of a 
pro-labor Democrat, a working farmer, from the First 
Congressional District in Kansas, who is now the only 
Democratic member of Congress from that state. In 
cooperation with the Blue Valley farmers and the con- 
servation groups organized in the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Natural Resources, the Committee helped 
to defeat all appropriations for Tuttle Creek Dam this 
year. The Committee also helped constructively to 
get appropriations for some 47 sub-watersheds scat- 
tered throughout the country which will be used as 
test and demonstration projects to show what can be 
done by watershed management. 

This approach to flood prevention, which involves 
holding the raindrop where it falls, leads to a great 
increase in the productivity of the land being managed. 
It therefore contributes to an expanding economy, to 
high incomes for the farmers, and to the possibility of 
reduced prices at the same time for industrial workers 
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in the cities. As has been explained in other reports, 
the method is to institute intensive soil conservation 
practices, with terracing and the like, plus reforesta- 
tion where desirable, and plus an elaborate system of 
water-detention basins on the land and small check- 
dams on the little streams. If these methods are sup- 
plemented with down-stream zoning and a certain 
amount of relocation, mainly in downtown slums, flood 
problems can be gotten under control, damage to up- 
stream farming areas by reservoirs can be eliminated, 
and productivity in general can be raised. 


Top Soil Loss Serious 


Not the least important consideration in pushing for 
watershed management is the fact that this Nation 
has already lost one-third of its top soil. It has lost 
more than a quarter of its agricultural land, and may 
well lose another quarter in the next 15 or 20 years 
unless conservation activities are stimulated. Such 
losses mean an inevitable lowering of living standards 
for all Americans, in spite of any technological ad- 
vances we may hope for, because the soil is the founda- 
tion of prosperity. It must always be borne in mind 
that large dams and reservoirs (not considering hydro- 
electric power for the moment) give protection to 
cities at the expense of the country districts where 
the reservoirs are located. A big dam flood control 
policy, therefore, necessarily leads to bitter conflict 
between country and city groups, and hence between 
farmers and labor. In a watershed management pro- 
gram, however, the contrary is true; the cities get 
protection from floods without drowning out farming 
communities, and the farmers get help in recondition- 
ing their land which otherwise they would probably not 
obtain. Watershed management, therefore, looks to- 
ward a constructive political and economic collabora- 
tion between farmers and labor, and should have our 
vigorous support for that reason, among others. 

Activities looking toward an abundant supply of 
electric energy for use in our expanding economy have 
been pushed vigorously throughout the year. 

As is well known, the Committee’s basic principles 
in connection with the hydro-electric power aspect of 
the electric energy problem has always been that the 
development of our rivers should take place within the 
confines of a general plan pointed toward the satisfac- 
tion of all human needs and purposes in a balanced 
pattern. 

Ever since Philip Murray presented his re-employ- 
ment plan to the CIO Convention in 1944 as President 
of the CIO, this Committee has repeatedly reaffirmed 
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its support for public and co-operative programs in 
the electric power field. The Committee has operated 
throughout the year, as previously, on the basis of 
precise Convention statements in these matters. Its 
program is well summarized in two paragraphs from 
its statement on River Engineering and Electric Power 
adopted with a single dissent at its meeting in Denver 
this year, which reads as follows: 


Power Policy Adopted 


“Another element in the river-engineering program 
of the CIO has always been the development of hydro- 
electric power by public agencies. In the words of the 
statement on these matters adopted by the Conven- 
tion of the CIO at Atlantic City in 1952, we insist that 
power developed at dams constructed by the federal 
government be transmitted by federal agencies. Like- 
wise in the words of that statement we endorse the 
plan of a priority to publicly-owned municipal agencies 
and cooperatives in the distribution of such power. 
Again adopting the words of that statement, we call 
for the construction of auxiliary steam plants related 
to hydro-power operation by public agencies wherever 
they deem it necessary or desirable. And furthermore, 
repeating the same statement, we call for federal as- 
sistance to municipalities and cooperatives where de- 
sired by them in the acquisition of existing facilities, 
and where they deem existing facilities inadequate or 
unsatisfactory 

“We have constantly taken the position that public 
and cooperative agencies engaged in the generation, 
distribution or transmission of electric power must 
grant the same rights of self organization and collec- 
tive bargaining to their employes as are granted or 
guaranteed by law in the case of privately-owned 
utilities.” 

We have never been under serious illusions as to 
the purposes of the Eisenhower administration in these 
matters. It was reasonably clear from the beginning 
that the long-standing policies of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal would be liquidated. Instead of having 
the federal government construct the hydro-power 
dams on our rivers, the privately owned utilities would 
be licensed to do this work by the Federal Power Com- 
mission or state power commissions in all cases where 
they desired to do so and could raise the necessary 
finances. 

True, there might be many situations, involving the 
construction of very large facilities, where these self- 
same privately owned utilities would prefer to have 
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the government do the construction because of the tre- 
mendous capital outlay involved; in such cases, how- 
ever, the power would be turned over to the privately- 
owned utilities for distribution at the dam. In other 
words, the government would build no transmission 
lines out to the load centers; it would contract with 
and license the privately-owned utilities to handle 
transmission, thus giving them a monopolistic grip on 
power produced at government expense. The custom- 
ary preference hitherto given to municipally-owned 
local distribution systems and to cooperatively owned 
rural electrification systems would be eliminated or 
weakened in administration. The acquisition of local 
utility systems by municipalities would be disfavored 
and opposed. The construction of auxiliary or sub- 
stitute steam plants to supplement and firm up federal 
hydro-electric power installations would be stopped. 

Long-term contracts would be entered into with pri- 
vate utility systems which would effectively prevent 
municipals and cooperatives from picking up federal 
government power later on. In brief, the hydro-elec- 
tric power potentials and related steam power poten- 
tials of the Nation would be turned over to privately 
owned utilities for exploitation. 


Monopoly Trend Fought 


The event has not belied the expectation. A series 
of administration statements has made it clear that 
the pattern described above is the one the govern- 
ment now intends to follow. The CIO Committee on 
Regional Development and Conservation and the Leg- 
islative Department of the CIO have cooperated 
throughout the year in fighting this trend in the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative branches of the federal govern- 
ment. 

CIO representatives have participated actively in an 
effort to get adequate appropriations for TVA, for the 
REA cooperative system, for federal hydro-power and 
steam plant construction, for transmission and dis- 
tribution lines, and the like. They have worked for 
the re-development of Niagara and the development of 
the St. Lawrence Rapids on lines of integrated plan- 
ning and public enterprise which have been endorsed 
repeatedly by CIO Conventions. 

They have given special attention to issues such as 
the Hell’s Canyon Dam; in this case the Secretary of 
the Committee has intervened in the proceedings 
before the Federal Power Commission in opposition to 
a license to the Idaho Power Company. CIO groups 
have joined forces with the Public Utility Districts of 
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the Pacific Northwest in opposing the sale of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company to a privately-owned 
utility and favoring sale to the Districts They have 
cooperated closely with the Electric Consumers Infor- 
mation Committee in which the major public power 
organizations of the country, along with farm and 
labor organizations, are represented. 

While CIO continues its fight in this manner for an 
expanded electric power production program and for 
public and cooperative power, it also insists that the 
construction of hydro-electric power generating facili- 
ties be carried on within the framework of a general 
plan which takes all human purposes into considera- 
tion and relates itself to all other resources. The Com- 
mittee has in mind the obvious fact that the growing 
electric ‘power demand resulting from our expanding 
economy cannot possibly be met by hydro-power de- 
velopment: only perhaps one-fifth of the total need 
can ever be satisfied in this way. A rapid expansion 
of steam plants, using coal, oil, gas, lignite, and various 
synthetic fuels, becomes essential if the load is to be 
carried. 

This is doubly important by reason of the fact that 
it will never be possible to develop all the potential 


hydro-electric power sites in the country to the full; 


the reason is that the damage which would be done by 
reservoirs to soil, timber, minerals, wildlife, recrea- 
tion, homes, towns, and industries situated in the res- 
ervoir sites or the surrounding watersheds would 
heavily out-weigh any slight advantage to be gained 
by generating current by water-power instead of 
steam. 

Accordingly, the CIO has continued to place em- 
phasis on the importance of the general regional plan 
and to stress the significance of thermal-plants, of lo- 
cal acquisition programs in proper places, and of co- 
operation among all development and conservation or- 
ganizations, looking toward a broad coalition of farm 
and labor organizations, conservationists, and public 
cooperative power associations. 


Other Issues Supported 


CIO members and component organizations continue 
to express their strong interests in the recreational 
resources of the country. The Committee has con- 
cerned itself with these:problems as customarily in the 
past. It has worked with the Emergency Committee 
on Natural Resources not only in watershed manage- 
ment, as referred to above, but a wide variety of other 
activities related to the renewable resources. Repre- 
senting the CIO Conservation Committee, for example, 
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President A. F. Hartung, of the International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO, testified in hearings in Port- 
land against the elimination of any land from the 
Olympic National Park. CIO people are strongly of 
the opinion that we need more and better recreational 
facilities, not less, and that the problems of commer- 
cial timber production in the country must be solved 
by better forestry and not by an attack on the Parks. 

The Committee has had occasion to reaffirm the long- 
standing position of the labor movement in America 
in defense of the Adirondack and Catskill Forest Pre- 
serves in New York. It has supported the establish- 
ment of the Hatteras National Recreational area. It 
has opposed the construction of a needless and unde- 
sirable roadway along the federal holdings on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, favoring the develop- 
ment of this area for natural outdoor recreation 
needed by industrial workers in Potomac Valley towns. 

Some 47 million people visited the Parks and other 
areas administered by the National Park Service last 
year (not counting the District of Columbia) and it 
can hardly be doubted that a large proportion of these 
people were members of labor unions and their fam- 
ilies. As industrial workers get more time for recrea- 
tion in the form of paid vacations and holidays and 
longer week ends, resulting from trade union organi- 
zation, they find more and more need for convenient 
outdoor recreational facilities. In consequence they 
are taking a greater and greater interest in the Na- 
tional Parks, the recreational areas in the National 
Forests, and in the State Parks and Forests. 

The CIO is glad to have been of assistance in aid- 
ing the establishment of the Emergency Committee on 
Natural Resources, composed of conservation groups, 
sportsmen’s organizations, farm organizations, and 
labor unions. The Committee served loyally and well 
in fighting the raid on the public domain this year. 
Its activities look toward the development of a com- 
prehensive movement of natural resources in Amer- 
ica. 


The timber resources of this country are in bad 
condition. We are cutting out our saw-timber 50 per- 
cent faster than we are growing it. We are now 
heavily dependent on Canada and will be increasing- 
ly dependent on foreign sources unless we change our 
forest policies. The International Woodworkers of 
America, CIO, has shown outstanding ability to pro- 
vide leadership within our organization and through- 
out the country on these matters. The CIO Com- 
mittee on Regional Development and Conservation 
has been in the forefront of all progressive develop- 
ments in this field. 
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Grazing Lands Threatened 


One of the most dangerous phases of the attack on 
the public domain this year was the attempted raid 
on the grazing lands in the National Forests. A 
small clique of stockmen, highly organized and well 
financed, has been attempting for several years to con- 
vert these grazing lands to private exploitation. The 
approach taken has varied from year to year, but in 
general it involves an alteration in existing grazing 
licenses in the direction of vested property rights. 

Regulations are to be weakened, grazing fees are to 
be reduced, the right to sell the licenses without re- 
striction, immunity against reduction of grazing areas, 
and various and sundry appeals to the courts are 
part of the picture. So great was the outcry against 
these maneuvers this year that the stockmen’s bill 
was bottled up in Committee. Thereafter, however, 
new legislation was introduced with the Administra- 
tion’s support. The Administration bill constitutes a 
compromise at a time when compromise was unneces- 
sary and undesirable, the battle having been won by 
our side. 


Timber Conservation Essential 


The grazing lands fight is only one issue of many 
related to forestry. The CIO has been an advocate 
for many years of the Gifford Pinchot principle of 
the direct federal regulation of timber cutting on all 
private lands owned by the big interests. This 
principle is imperative if we are to stabilize the timber 
industry and the jobs and communities of our people 
who work in the woods. Indeed, almost all CIO 
unions are dependent in one degree or another on 
wood products and on our forests getting back into 
sound condition. State regulation, even though un- 
der federal standards, is comparatively inadequate for 
this purpose; for example, no state legislature in 
Washington or Oregon would ever undertake to regu- 
late the big timber companies of the Pacific North- 
west in the manner required by an adequate forestry 
program. 

The defense of the National Forests themselves 
is another essential part of our policy. While thus far 
Administration has made no move toward the transfer 
of these forests or any part of them to the states 
or private ownership, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that proposals looking in this direction will 
emerge in the coming year. Plans are afoot for the 
re-examination of public timberland holdings in the 
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guise of Congressional Surveys, technical investiga- 
tions, etc. 

The present political climate being what it is, such 
investigations can have only one result: to help the 

: : aang Report 
give-away program. In the Committee’s judgment b 
the purpose which motivates such plans for re-exam- y 
eee : So ae ; Walter P. 
ination of ownership patterns at this time is usually Reuther 
precisely the one indicated: to help get underway 
a movement for the dissolution of the National For- 
ests. It is the CIO’s firm resolve to oppose all such 
efforts vigorously. 

This is not the place to recapitulate all the items 
of the Conservation program, either in respect to for- 
estry or otherwise. They have been set out in CIO 
publications, in resolutions, and in Committee state- 
ments. But the Committee needs to underscore the _ 
importance of the timber resources to our entire 
economy, both for peace and war. Like our water- 
sheds and our soil, our forests are going rapidly to 
ruin. The danger is that present programs of the Fed- 
eral government may look toward speeding that 
ruin. The developing co-operation among conserva- 
tionists and trade unionists is perhaps the one hope- 
ful element in the situation. 

The surrender of the off-shore petroleum resources 
by the Eisenhower Administration was a disgrace to 
the Nation. The CIO can take pride in the fact that 
the Conservation Committee and the Legislative De- 
partment, working with other disinterested groups 
made a valiant effort to prevent this disaster. A 
similar danger begins to appear in atomic energy. 
Working under Convention mandate, the policy of the 
Committee has constantly favored government opera- 
tion as well as continued government ownership of 
plants, materials, patents, and the like. 

Whatever the place of atomic energy may be in the 
industrial future of the nation and the world, the 
great corporate interests of this country seem de- 
termined to lay their hands on everything they can 
touch in this field. The possibilities om immense 
profit and centralized economic control within our so- 
ciety are staggering. Unless the vast powers un- 
leashed by atomic fission and fusion can be kept under 
democratic public control the implications for the 
future, both economic and political, will be far-reach- 
ing. The forward-looking segments of the American 
nation must join forces to prevent the monopolies from 
appropriating these resources. 





The Committee members are: O. A. Knight, chairman, Russell 
Letner, A. T. Jones, James W. Click, A. J. Kojetinsky, Joseph 
Fisher, A. F. Hartung, J. William Belanger, Rodney Jacobson, 
James A. Davis, Harold Garno, Matthew Lynch, Roy Harrington, 
Elwood D. Swisher, and Anthony W. Smith, executive secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE AND 
LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
SUB-COMMITTEE 


The work of the International Committee and 


Walter P. | atin-American Affairs Sub-Committee is fully cov- 
Reuther 


ered in the report of the Department for International 
Affairs. 

Members of the CIO International Committee are: Jacob S. Potof- 
sky, Chairman; Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, John V. Riffe, 
Emil Mazey, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Beirne, Joseph Curran, Harry 
Martin, O. A. Knight, Harry Sayre, L. S. Buckmaster, David J. 
McDonald, James Thimmes, Emil Rieve, William Pollock, Willard 
Townsend, Michael Quill, Michael Ross, Secretary, and Harry H. 
Pollak, Assistant Secretary. 


Members of the Latin-American Affairs Sub-Committee are: Jacob 
S. Potofsky, Chairman, Emil Mazey, R. J. Thomas, O. A. Knight, 
Ralph Helstein, Frank Grasso, Martin Kyne, David J. McDonald, 
and Ernst Schwartz, secretary. 


CiO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


During 1953 the CIO Maritime Committee has con- 
tinued to function in Washington on legislative and 
administrative problems concerning merchant seamen, 
shipyard workers and labor in general. The unions 
now comprising the Committee are the National Mari- 
time Union of America, the American Radio Associa- 
tion of America, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, The National Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association, and District No. 4, 
United Steelworkers of America (Great Lakes). 


State of American Merchant 
Marine 


During periods of national emergency, the U. S. 
Merchant Marine is usually rapidly expanded in order 
to provide adequate overseas transportation of men 
and goods. The present national emergency is an 
exception, although during its initial phase, the mer- 
chant fleet was expanded to meet early shipping needs. 
As soon as the immediate needs were successfully met, 
however, the merchant marine was again permitted to 
shrink, 

At the outbreak of the Korean War on June 25, 
1950, our merchant marine consisted of 1162 active 
seagoing ships of 1000 gross tons and over. These 
ships were manned by 59,000 seamen. 

In order to meet the immediate shipping needs 
after the outbreak of Korean fighting the U. S. Gov- 
ernment initiated a program which called for the ac- 
tivation of approximately 50 ships a month from the 
National Defense ‘Reserve Fleet. Most of these ships 
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were operated by private operators under General 
Agency Agreements. The peak of the size of our 
merchant marine during this emergency was reached 
in February 1952. On that date our merchant fleet 
consisted of 2046 active seagoing ships manned by 
99,000 seamen. 

Beginning in early 1952, coal, grain, and general 
cargo shipments from the United States to Europe and 
Asia sharply decreased. The National Shipping 
Authority immediately began deactivating the GAA 
ships and returning them to storage. In March 1953 
the merchant marine was at its lowest ebb from the 
peak in February i952. At that date there were 
1466 active seagoing ships manned by 70,600 seamen. 
Thus, in a period of one year, 28,400 jobs were lost by 
our seamen, 

On August 1, 1953 the merchant marine consisted 
of 1485 ships of 1000 gross tons and over. These 
ships were manned by 72,400 seamen. Of these ships 
1251 were privately-owned and 234 were government- 
owned. Of the 234 government-owned ships 142 were 
under General Agency Agreement. 

The breakdown of our merchant marine by type 
of ships on August i, 1953 was 57 passenger and 
combination ships, 983 freighters and 445 tankers. 

Unless the degree of world tension increases, or the 
government policy toward the merchant marine is 
liberalized, we foresee a further decrease in the size 
of our merchant fleet. 


State of the Shipbuilding Industry 


It is appalling to realize that although we are at 
the brink of a possible world war, 56 percent of our 
merchant ships are classified as poor by the Maritime 
Administration. Thus, out of the total number of 
3348 active and inactive ships in our merchant marine, 
1875 are ready for the scrap pile. This is not sur- 
prising when we realize that 1713 ships in our 
merchant marine are obsolete Liberty-type ships. In 
fact, 80 percent of our merchant ships were built 
during World War II. This means that in 1965 80 
percent of our merchant marine will become obsolete 
in a block. 

Our nation has never had as clear a warning of 
threatening war as the one given to us by the Com- 
munists. Despite this warning, our policy makers, 
both administrative and legislative, have done nothing 
to get this country building modern merchant ships 
to keep the fighting away from our shores. 

At the outbreak of the Korean War there were only 
20 merchant ships of 1000 gross tons and over under 
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construction in the depressed private American ship- 
yards. On that date employment in ship construc- 
tion and repair was only 42,500. By September 1952 
there were 111 ships under construction in private 
American yards. The total ship construction and re- 
pair employment was 98,000. 

On January 1, 1953 there were 92 merchant ships of 
1000 gross tons and over under construction in private 
American yards. Of these ships, 29 were the high 
speed Mariner-type cargo ships, 55 were tankers, and 
there were 7 bulk carriers, and 1 ferry boat, On Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 employment in our private shipyards de- 
creased to 95,353. Of these 92 ships all but 30 will 
be completed this year. By 1955 there will be only 2 
ships of the 92 still under construction. Incoming 
orders ‘in our private ship construction industry are 
at the lowest ebb since 1946. In fact, here have been 
no new orders for ocean-going ships placed with our 
shipyards in the last eight months. This is true while 
Great Britain has orders for 692 ships aggregating 
6,181,000 gross tons, 

The 92 ships under construction in private Ameri- 
can yards aggregate 1,985,980 deadweight tons. Of 
this tonnage 803,500 tons are for foreign flags. These 
ships are being built in American yards (1) because 
of the steel shortages in foreign yards and (2) because 
the foreign yards are so busy that they cannot give 
prompt delivery on new orders. 

Thus, our private shipyards are operating only 
because of the government’s order for the Mariners 
and because of the spillover from foreign yards. More- 
over this unfortunate condition exists at a time of 
high world tension! 

It is most important to realize that the United 
States has fallen far behind other maritime nations 
in long range ship construction. From 1947 to July 
1952, more than 9.5 million deadweight tons of ocean- 
going ships were built throughout the world. Of this 
amount only 2.3 percent were built in private Ameri- 
can yards, 31 percent were built in British yards, 13 
percent in Norway and 9 percent in France. 


Public Health Service Hospitals 


At the time of this writing the Maritime Commit- 
tee is engaged in one of the most serious fights it 
has ever had in Washington. We are trying to save 
the Public Health Service Hospital medical care pro- 
gram for merchant seamen. The Marine Hospital 
System, the forerunner of the Public Health Service, 
was first established by the Fifth Congress in 1798. 
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Since 1940 the Public Health Service has closed a 
total of 13 Public Health Service hospitals which 
provided 1915 beds for the care of merchant seamen. 
These closings were caused by cuts in appropriations 
for the Public Health Service. The cuts were, in- 
itiated by the Bureau of the Budget and adopted by 
the U. S. Congress. 

During the first session of the 83rd Congress, the 
House Appropriations Committee cut Public Health 
Service funds to a point which would have resulted in 
the closing of the hospitals at Savannah, Georgia; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and Detroit, Michigan. Because 
of our strenuous efforts, solidly supported by all CIO 
maritime union officials and members, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee restored $1 million of this 
cut. A Joint Conference of the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees compromised and _ finally 
$800,000 was restored to the Public Health Service 
appropriation. This action resulted in saving the 
three hospitals which otherwise would have been 
closed. 

Up to this year, the threat to the Public Health 
Service system was its curtailment by attrition. In 
other words, one or two hospitals were being closed 
at a time. This year we are confronted by an at- 
tempt to completely eliminate medical care for sea- 
men in all of the Public Health Service system. This 
new threat first came to our attention when we were 
notified of a startling letter Joseph M. Dodge, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, sent on May 20, 1953 
to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In this 
letter, Dodge stated that he expected Mrs. Hobby 
to review the need for continuation of Public Health 
Service medical care for seamen. 

On July 24, 1953, Mr. Dodge sent Mrs. Hobby an- 
other letter in which he specifically directed her to 
submit her budget looking toward legislative or ad- 
ministrative “termination of the free program of 
medical and hospital care for merchant seamen.” 

The Chairman of the CIO Maritime Committee im- 
mediately advised all union officials in the CIO mari- 
time unions to contact their Senators, Representa- 
tives, and President Eisenhower. All officials of the 
CIO maritime unions immediately went to work on 
this problem. It is gratifying to know that they are 
spending a great deal of time and effort in this fight. 


Employment Security Measures 


After the outbreak of the Korean War, our office be- 
gan pressing for an unemployment compensation law 
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which would cover seamen sailing aboard government 
owned ships taken out of reserve and operated by 
private companies under General Agency Agreement. 

This year we were successful. Our bill was enacted 
as Public Law 196, 1st Session, 83rd Congress. 

During the first session of the 83rd Congress, Sen- 
ator Warrren G. Magnuson, (D, Wash.) introduced 
S. 838, a bill to amend the Taft-Hartley Law and once 
again permit bona fide maritime hiring halls. 

The Chairman of the CIO Maritime Committee in 
his capacity as President of the NMU and Vice Presi- 
dent of the CIO testified before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor and the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. He explained what 
the hiring hall has meant to the merchant seamen 
and described the deplorable maritime living and 
working conditions in the days when seamen were 
hired by racketeering shipping masters and by shape- 
up off the docks. He also explained why maritime 
workers, because they often sail on voyages of less 
than 30 days, cannot have the protection of the union 
shop provision in the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The Committee also appeared before a Subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee in opposition to 
HR 6286 which authorizes the states of New York 
and New Jersey to operate a bi-state hiring hall for 
the longshoremen on the New York-New Jersey water- 
front. 

We lost the fight on this issue and Congress passed 
the bill and the President signed it. This law pro- 
vides that all longshoremen, stevedores, pier super- 
intendents, hiring agents and watchmen must be 
licensed in the state hiring hall before they are eligible 
for employment. It also provides that pier superin- 
tendents, hiring agents, watchmen, and longshoremen 
may not join a labor union having members of any of 
the other waterfront worker groups. For example, 
watchmen may not join a union having pier super- 
intendents, hiring agents, or longshoremen as mem- 
bers. 

Government regimentation of any given segment of 
labor can only result in disorder and chaos. More- 
over, the seamen, who have cleaned their house and 
enjoy the protection of their hiring hall, look askance 
on any threat to replace their hiring hall with a bi- 
state hiring hall in which they would be treated as 
registration numbers, 

Although we lost the fight on the New York and 
New Jersey bi-state compact we still are fighting 
to amend the Taft-Hartley Law to provide for bona 
fide maritime union hiring halls. It is expected that 
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the second session of the 83rd Congress may act on 
this and other amendments to Taft-Hartley. Al- 
though we cannot expect the Republican majority to 
become labor liberals, we shall continue our hiring 
hall fight. 


Military Sea Transportation Service 


During the past year we also intensified our fight 
to curb the attempt of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service to take over the entire American 
Merchant Marine. 

On May 28, 1953 Committee representatives ap- 
peared before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Subcommittee to testify in favor of S. 1439. 
This bill was introduced by Senator Magnuson for 
the purpose of curbing MSTS competition with pri- 
vate operators. In our testimony we strongly argued 
against the military philosophy presented to the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee by Vice 
Admiral Francis C. Denebrink, Commander of MSTS. 

On March 1, 1950, the MSTS fleet consisted of 157 
ships. 34 of these ships were manned by 6785 blue- 
jackets and 123 were manned by 9955 civilians, The 
total number of MSTS shoreside and seagoing per- 
sonnel was 9500. 

On May 5, 1953, the MSTS nucleus fleet consisted of 
260 ships. This is a 66 percent increase over March 
1, 1950. The total number of 29,832 MSTS seagoing 
personnel was 78 percent greater than March 1, 1950. 

On May 1, 1953, the American Merchant Marine con- 
sisted of 1486 active ocean-going ships. Of these ships 
1256 were privately owned and 237 Government-owned. 
This fleet was manned by 72,150 merchant seamen. 

The American Merchant Marine from immediately 
pre-Korea to its peak in February of 1952 had in- 
creased by 76 percent. After meeting our critical in- 
itial shipping needs our merchant fleet shrank until 
in May 1953 it was only 28 percent larger than pre- 
Korea. Thus, the American Merchant Marine sharply 
expanded and contracted according to the shipping 
needs of our nation during this national emergency. 

However, the MSTS fleet sharply expanded but did 
not contract when the shipping needs sharply de- 
creased after the beginning of 1952. The MSTS fleet 
is still 66 percent larger than it was at the outbreak 
of the Korean War. 


Maritime Security 


Since September 1, 1953, Validated Seamen’s Docu- 
ments have been required for persons employed on 
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all merchant ships of 100 gross tons and over. The 
only seamen not required to hold Validated Sea- 
men’s Documents are those employed on vessels en- 
gaged exclusively in trade on the navigable rivers 
of the United States. Those persons who are sailing 
on the inland waters of the United States and hold 
a Port Security Card will automatically receive a 
Validated Seamen’s Document upon requesting it 
from the Coast Guard. 

From the inception of the Maritime Security Pro- 
gram to August 1, 1953 there was a total of 367,497 
seamen who were screened. Of this number 364,508 
were cleared initially. Another 2989 were denied clear- 
ance initially and 1647 appeals were made to Local 
Appeal Boards. Of the latter number 923 were 
cleared, 619 were denied clearance, and 105 cases 
are pending. There were 402 appeals made to the 
National Appeal Board. Of this number 198 were 
cleared, 191 were denied clearance, and 13 cases are 
still pending. Thus, a total of 1121 seamen were 
cleared after original denial, 810 were denied clearance 
after making appeals, and 118 cases are pending. 

From the inception of the Maritime Port Security 
Program to August 1, 1953 there were 296,113 per- 
sons screened who applied for Port Security Cards. 
Of this number 294,549 were cleared initially, and 1564 
denied initially. There were 1119 appeals made to 
Local Appeal Boards. Of this number 606 were 
cleared, 248 were denied clearance, and 131 cases 
are still pending. There were 90 appeals made to the 
National Appeal Board. Of this number 19 were 
cleared, 32 denied clearance, and 39 cases are still 
pending. Thus, there was a total of 625 persons who 
were cleared and given Port Security Cards after or- 
iginal denial. There were 280 who were denied clear- 
ance. A total of 170 cases are pending. 

Recently Judge Edward P. Murphy of the Federal 
District Court in San Francisco issued an opinion and 
a decree which will change the Coast Guard screen- 
ing and appeal procedure. The judge ruled that the 
security program is constitutional. He also ruled 
against the opportunity for the petitioner to con- 
front and cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

The major changes resulting from the decree, how- 
ever, is that the denial of the validation of merchant 
marine documents cannot be carried out unless, dur- 
ing all stages of the proceedings, the seaman has 
available to him: 

1. A statement of the basis for the initial determina- 
tion that said seaman is a poor security risk and is not 
entitled to security clearance. This statement must be 
specifically worded in order to afford the seaman 
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reasonable notice of the basis for rejection and an 
opportunity to marshal evidence in refutation thereof; 
and 

2. Upon demand, the seaman shall receive a state- 
ment setting forth the alleged acts, associations, be- 
liefs, or other data which formed the basis for the 
determination that he is a poor security risk or is 
not entitled to security clearance. However, such bill 
of particulars need not set forth the source for such 
data, nor disclose the data with such specificity that 
the identity of any informers will be disclosed, 

The decree permits the Coast Guard to continue to 
prevent the employment of seamen who had been 
denied security clearance prior to July 13, 1953, pro- 
vided that the Coast Guard reopens such cases and 
complies with the above provisions of the decree with- 
in a reasonable time after July 13, 1953. 

At this writing, the U. S. Department of Justice has 
Judge Murphy’s decree under consideration and will 
determine what new regulations should be issued. 
If the decree is followed out, all persons can reopen 
their cases and demand a bill of particulars and new 
appeals before the Tripartite Appeal Boards. 


Fifty-Fifty Provision 


During the past year we have cooperated with 
other segments of the American maritime industry 
in the successful fight to provide that at least 50 per- 
cent of Government-financed cargoes be carried in 
American-flag ships. The 50 percent provision was 
included in the Mutual Security Act of 1953, the 
Pakistan Wheat Act, and the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriations Act of 1954. 

The 50 percent provision was not included in Pub- 
lic Law 216, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, because the 
50 percent provision was already applicable to Mutual 
Security Administration funds used for the transporta- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities given to 
foreign nations under P. L, 216. 

The 50 percent provision has been retained in foreign 
aid laws despite heavy pressures from foreign ship- 
ping lobbyists and misinformed American “statesmen” 
seeking its removal. 


Projected Size of Merchant Marine 


On July 13, 1953 we testified before the Special 
Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Subsidies on the 
subject of the desired size and composition of the U. S. 
merchant marine. 
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Our estimate for the total size and composition 

of the present fleet was 1995 modern ships of 25,- 
815,000 deadweight tons. Of this total we stated that 
our fleet should consist of 135 passenger and combina- 
tion ships of 1,627,000 gross tons, 1006 freighters of 
10,606,000 deadweight tons, and 854 tankers of 13,- 
582,000 deadweight tons. 
* Our estimate was based on the size of the present 
fleet to which we added the merchant ships operated 
by MSTS and the American-owned ships under for- 
eign flag. 

As of January 1, 1953, a total of 414 ships of 6,102,- 
414 deadweight tons owned by American companies 
were operated under, or were being constructed for 
operation under, foreign flags. Of these, 75 ships ag- 
gregating 599,682 deadweight tons, were seagoing dry- 
cargo and ore carriers; and 339 were seagoing tank- 
ers aggregating 5,502,732 deadweight tons. The great 
majority of these ships are owned and operated by 
large American corporations. For example, of the 
339 American-owned tankers under foreign flag oper- 
ation or being constructed for foreign flag operation, 
301 or 89 percent are owned by five large American 
oil companies. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
alone owns 145 of these runaway tankers. 

For years we have been trying to realize the 
passage of a law which would bring back to the Ameri- 
can flag those ships which are American-owned but 
operated under run-away flags. We shall continue to 
press for its enactment until we succeed in eliminat- 
ing this loophole by which American ship operators 
avoid compliance with U. S. laws requiring them to 
provide decent working conditions for their seamen. 


Action Program 


1. Stop the attempt to eliminate medical and hos- 
pital care for seamen in the Public Health Service 
hospitals. 

2. Press for a long range ship replacement program 
for U. S. private shipyards designed to prevent block 
obsolescence of our merchant fleet and to retain skilled 
workers in our shipyards. 

3. Press for enactment of law designed to prevent 
transfers of American flag ships to foreign flags and 
to bring under the American flag those ships which 
are owned by American companies operated under 
foreign flags. 

4. Strive for legislation requiring Government-fi- 
nanced cargoes and passengers to be carried, wherever 
practical, in U. S. merchant ships. 
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5. Strive for legislation which will legalize bona 
fide maritime hiring halls. 

6. In view of a shipbuilding depression in this coun- 
try, seek to bring to U. S. private shipyards the ship- 
building being done in foreign yards for American ship- 
owners. 

7. Push for a program to curtail the Military Sea 
Transportation Service’s attempt to take over the 
American Merchant Marine, 

8. Achieve codification of shipping laws and mod- 
ernize archaic maritime laws. 

9. Press for the adoption of ILO Maritime Con- 
ventions, 

10. Continue the fight to stop Congressional Ap- 
propriations Committees from using the unit limita- 
tion method of freezing operating differential subsi- 
dies. This practice establishes a monopoly on operat- 
ing subsidies and will destroy the Merchant Marine 
under normal shipping conditions. 

11. Continue to block proposed governmental poli- 
cies aimed at destroying the American Merchant 
Marine. 

12. Continue to fight for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 

13. Guard against the pouring of disproportionate 
amounts of American Government funds into the for- 
eign shipbuilding and merchant marine industries 
which would lead to abnormal expansion, to the detri- 
ment of the American shipyards and the merchant 
marine, 

14. Work to convince foreign nations of the inad- 
visability of building ships for Russia and her satellites 
so long as the Soviet world remains a threat to world 
peace, 

15. Press for a law which would provide internment 
benefits to all seamen captured and interned by any 
enemy government in any part of the world. 

16. Strive for liberalization of the alien seamen 
sections of the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952. 

17. Press for a permanent law which would prevent 
American shipowners from discharging American 
crews in foreign ports and signing on foreign crews. 

18. Continue to cooperate with all segments of 
labor to achieve better working and living conditions 
for merchant seamen, shipyard workers and labor 
in general. 


Members of the Committee: Joseph Curran, chairman; John 
Grogan, Herbert Daggett, William Steinberg, Joseph P. Molony, and 
Hoyt Haddock, executive secretary. 
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CliO HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Housing has not fared well under the new Admin- 
istration and the new Congress. The record may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Federal rent control is dead. The new Congress 
was prompt in killing it. There are a handful of com- 
munities with atomic energy or military installations 
where some rent control lingers on. In the wake of 
the end of rent control, rents have risen substantially 
in hundreds of areas. 

2. The public housing program, despite its basis 
in the bi-partisan Housing Act of 1949, has been 
sharply curtailed as to new housing starts (20,000 units 
nationwide for the current fiscal year) and stopped 
completely as to development of new projects for fu- 
ture construction. The Congress has stated it awaits 
recommendations from the new Administration but 
the action it has already taken makes bleak the 
prospect for public housing. 

3. The special office of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency dealing with co-operative housing has 
been closed by order of Congress. While the legal 
basis for FHA support to co-op housing mortgages 
continues, the personnel to do the job has been sharp- 
ly curtailed. 

4. The interest rate allowed by FHA and VA has 
risen as much as one-half of 1 percent on all types 
of housing, thereby appreciably increasing housing 
costs to the consumer. (In addition, Congress acted to 
legalize discounting of VA mortgages resulting in a 
further increase in the cost of housing for veterans.) 
The fiscal policies of the federal government have 
resulted in so unsettled a condition in the money 
markets as to further increase costs because most 
mortgages are now sold at a discount, and the amount 
discounted is paid by the consumer in virtually all 
cases. 

5. The state of the public housing program has 
jeopardized the entire program of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment because much of this ac- 
tivity requires relocation of families, and relocation 
usually requires now low-rent housing since existing 
facilities in areas involved rarely can absorb the per- 
sons displaced. 

6. The defense housing program has been curtailed. 
While FHA is still permitted to insure mortgages on 
a special liberal basis in certified defense housing 
areas, the federal government no longer is permitted 
to build housing projects for defense workers who 
need such direct aid. 
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Money Market Dry 


In addition to these events, the money market for 
housing has substantially dried up. Despite the in- 
creased interest rates and the discounts permitted, the 
main body of financial institutions refuse to make 
housing loans. 

The actions of the federal government have created 
a difficult situation for the housing consumer and, 
in addition, have helped to bring about a sharply de- 
creased rate of housing construction. The condition in 
the industry not only results in new construction lag- 
ging far behind the housing needs of the people, but 
the failure to carry on a high level of activity en- 
dangers the full employment goals of the nation at 
a time when housing should logically be one of our 
most vitalizing economic factors. 

The Housing Committee of the CIO has been guided 
in its activities by two basic principles: (1) a high 
level of housing construction is essential to provide 
adequate shelter for the American people, and (2) a 
high level of housing construction is essential to the 
well being of the nation’s economy. 

With these considerations uppermost in mind, the 
CIO Housing Committee has worked with all groups 
in and out of Government which can contribute to- 
wards these goals. Strong ties have been developed 
with the National Housing Conference, the movement 
which includes the organizations and active persons 
interested in the same basic objectives as ours. The 
work of the Conference has been extremely effective 
and helpful in this very difficult period. 

Consumer and public interest groups recognize that, 
despite the difficulties, every effort must be made to 
carry forward an adequate and appropriate housing 
program for America. With this in mind, we have en- 
deavored to encourage the federal Administration to 
adopt a proper housing program. 

The new Housing Administrator is Albert M. Cole, 
whose record as a Congressman was extremely detri- 
mental to our program. As Housing Administrator, 
he has carried on several discussions with the various 
representatives of groups interested in housing. For- 
mal methods of consultation have been developed and 
the program of the CIO has been vigorously pressed on 
the Administration. 


Advisory Housing Committee 


To develop a legislative program for the 1954 ses- 
sion of Congress, the President of the United States 
has appointed an Advisory Committee on Government 
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Housing Policies and Programs, headed by Mr. Cole. 
The composition of this committee is heavily weighted 
in favor of representatives of builders, real estate in- 
terests, and the financial institutions. However, James 
G. Thimmes, Vice President of both the CIO and the 
United Steelworkers of America, and Chairman of the 
CIO Housing Committee, is among the members of the 
President’s Advisory Committee along with Richard J. 
Gray, President of the AFL Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 

This committee is now at work and will report to the 
President before the end of the year. Every effort 
is being made to have the CIO and public-interest 
viewpoints adequately presented and implemented in 
the course of the committee’s deliberations. 


Whether or not the Administration does present to 
the Congress an adequate housing program, the CIO 
will endeavor to place before the Congress legislative 
proposals directed toward a proper housing program. 


While we have repeatedly offered to give fair con- 
sideration to any proposals, we are firmly convinced 
that legislation and Administrative activity of the 
Government must be directed toward achieving an 
annual housing construction rate of two million fam- 
ily units. This would enable the nation to solve the 
most immediate and pressing of our housing prob- 
lems in a period of six or seven years. 


To make possible such a rate of construction, it will 
be necessary to assure financing arrangements and 
necessary government aids for great emphasis on 
constuction of housing units priced at $7500 to $12,000. 
Monthly payments, in the case of ownership, and 
monthly charges, in the case of rental units, consistent 
with the income levels of the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people require this price range for the major por- 
tion of new housing. 


Such new housing must also meet standards of dur- 
ability, space and utility consistent with our techno- 
logical know-how and the need for avoiding the de- 
velopment of new slums. 


To achieve adequate national housing goals and to 
eliminate slums and substandard housing, it is further 
necessary to provide at least 10 percent of the total 
housing construction for so-called low-income families. 
Because the home-building industry cannot construct 
proper housing units at a price consistent with the 
ability of the low-income groups to pay, it is necessary 
to provide a form of subsidy if the slums are to be 
cleared, substandard houses abandoned and the goal 
of two million houses a year achieved. 
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Government Aid Beneficial 


The cost of such a subsidy to the government can- 
not be measured on its face value for a number of 
reasons. A high level of home construction results in di- 
rect and indirect economic activity bringing substan- 
tial tax revenue to the federal and local governments. 
The abolition of slums and substandard housing would 
contribute to the welfare of families in such a man- 
ner as to decrease public health costs, would improve 
real estate values, and would enable the liberated 
slum dwellers to become more productive citizens. The 
effect of these factors on the finances of government 
cannot be measured, but experience has demonstrated 
that the result is significant and helpful to all con- 
cerned. 

There appears to be a growing realization among 
many members of Congress, including former foes of 
an adequate housing program, that the government 
must act vigorously and on a comprehensive basis 
in the housing field. We will work to encourage this 
sentiment in every way possible. 

A successful housing program requires considerable 
activity on the state and local levels and CIO mem- 
bers can be extremely helpful in this regard. Public 
housing involves co-operation between local agencies 
set up for this purpose, city and state governments 
and the federal government. Effective local activity 
and vigorous local pressure is essential to the success- 
ful implementation of an adequate federal housing 
program. The CIO state and local Councils should 
therefore encourage strong local housing authorities 
and agencies. 

Effective local activity has resulted in the mainte- 
nance of rent controls in a number of areas providing 
needed protection to many thousands of renters in 
housing shortage areas. Six states have adopted rent 
control systems—New York, New Jersey, Kansas, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Maryland. In addition, 
Philadelphia has adopted rent control, and consider- 
able activity in other areas is going on to bring about 
the establishment of local rent control. 

The Committee members are: James G. Thimmes, chairman, Ben 
Fischer, director, Thomas Andert, John Duffy, Richard Gosser, A. 
F. Hartung, Ralph Helstein, J. J. Moran, Andrew Pettis, Burl 


Phares, Sam H. Scott, William Snoots, Elwood Swisher, James G. 
Thomas, and Willard Townsend. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The next order of business on the agenda is 
the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. The Chair wishes to turn 
over the conduct of this section of our agenda to Vice President Joseph 
Curran, President of the NMU. 

(Vice President Curran in the chair.) 


ACTING CHAIRMAN CURRAN: I want to call upon the Committee on 
Officers’ Report. The Chairman of that Committee is Brother O. A. Knight, 
of the Oil Workers’ Union. Brother Knight. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
this Convention, your Committee on Officers’ Report is composed of the 
following individuals: 

O. A, Knight, Chairman 

L. S. Buckmaster, Secretary 

Richard Gosser, Joseph Salerno, Leonard Hutson, Andrew Pettis, Dale 
Buckius, William Steinberg, Russell J. Taylor, Sam Scott, John Sherry, 
William Pachler, James B. Hanna, Abraham Chatman, A, T. Jones, Anthony 
J. Federoff, Donald W. Stone, G. R. Hathaway, Eugene Attreed, James G. 
Thimmes, Sol Stetin, Eugene Frazier, Arthur Gildea. 

During the course of the past several days this Committee has been in 
session and has read in detail the prepared Report submitted by President 
Walter P. Reuther to this Convention of the CIO. After carefully studying 
this Report, the Committee wishes to make the following report to the Con- 
vention: 


At the close of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey in December of 
last year, the CIO delegates, stunned and shocked at the loss of their beloved 
leader Philip Murray, selected Walter P. Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers, to fill the vacancy thus created. ; 

Naturally the work of our great union during the intervening year was 
made extremely difficult by the loss of President Murray and by the subse- 
quent untimely death of Allan S. Haywood, our Executive Vice President. 

In spite of these tragic blows, the Committee is pleased to report that 
the Report of President Walter P. Reuther covering the activities of our 
union during the past year indicates tremendous strides in the prosecution of 
all of our CIO programs and in the numerical development of the constituent 
unions. 

In his acceptance address to the 1952 Convention, President Reuther 
stated: “The CIO is the monument which Philip Murray left. He left it to 
you and to me. He left it to the people whom we represent in the mills, in 
the factories, on the ships on the high seas, in the textile plants, in the 
garment factories; and whether or not Philip Murray left an enduring monu- 
ment is not for him to decide but rather for you and me to decide. What we 
do with our joint responsibilities of the challenging days that lie ahead, how 
individually and collectively we measure up to these great responsibilities 
which we share, will determine whether this CIO monument, that Philip 
Murray gave his life to building, is an enduring, living monument.” 

Your Committee is proud to report, after careful perusal of the record, 
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that it is now evident to all our people and to all the world that this monu- 
ment to Philip Murray is to endure. 

Many progressive and forward looking steps have been taken by President 
Reuther and his associates during the past year. Much has been done to 
strengthen, to improve and to make effective the machinery which has been 
adopted for the adjudication of jurisdictional disputes within the CIO. The 
success of our own CIO Jurisdictional Disputes Plan is a tribute to the clear- 
headedness of our unions and to their devotion to the concept of industrial 
democracy. 

At the present time, Doctor Nathan Feinsinger is acting in the capacity of 
Impartial Arbitrator under the Plan, succeeding as he has Doctor George 
Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania, who first held the post. It is the 
opinion of President Reuther that while the raiding problems between CIO 
and AFL unions plague us within the CIO family, it is not Utopian to believe 
that similar success will mark the evolution of the CIO-AFL no-raiding agree- 
ment, a complete transcript of which is incorporated in the Report. 

It is recommended that, at the proper time during the course of this Con- 
vention, the no-raiding agreement receive the wholehearted support and 
ratification of the delegates assembled. 

The no-raiding agreement is, of course, the first constructive step toward 
the attainment of organic unity in the American labor movement. Subse- 
quent to its passage it is the intention of the CIO to proceed with discussions 
leading toward the ultimate formation of a united labor movement encom- 
passing at least the two major federations presently in existence in the 
United States. 

The Report very clearly emphasizes the fact that, in the ensuing negotia- 
tions leading toward labor unity, the basic principles of the CIO will not be 
sacrificed nor will any of the existing CIO unions be placed in jeopardy. It is 
believed that the welfare of the entire labor movement in America can best be 
served by the practical solution of the present difficulties which, for so many 
years, have caused the division within the ranks of American labor. 

Throughout the past year, the national CIO has continued its vigorous 
prosecution of all phases of the welfare of the citizens of our country and 
particularly of the welfare of those who toil for wages. We have continued 
and intensified our activities in the political field. We have constantly main- 
tained effective representation before the Congress of the United States and 
the various legislative bodies of the forty-eight states. We have been ex- 
tremely active in our opposition to the pressures of the various selfish and ex- 
ploiting groups in their attempt to capture our political structure and to take 
from the people the wealth of national resources which inherently belong to 
all of the people. 

In this effort we have been in constant conflict with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Chambers of Commerce, the American Medical As- 
sociation, the National Association of Electric Companies, the oil lobby, the 
housing lobby, and the great financial interests which control factories, farms 
and ranches, and who are now agitating for the turning over of the great 
grazing reservations of the West and tremendous forest preserves and for 
deeding sizable portions of our national parks to special interests for private 
exploitation. 

We have pressed vigorously our constant and long-standing demand for 
the passage of fair and just amendments to the Taft-Hartley Labor Relations 
Act. 
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We have opposed and deplored the growing power of big business within 
our federal government. 

We are convinced that what is good for America is good for organized 
labor rather than the expressed opinion of Secretary Wilson of the Defense 
Department that “what is good for General Motors is good for the United 
States.” 

The Report points out that in support of the philosophy of Secretary 
Wilson, the Secretary of the Treasury has embarked upon a so-called “hard 
money” policy that has caused hardship to workers’ families and small busi- 
nessmen, but has benefited bankers and lending agencies. Within the Con- 
gress, Senator McCarthy, Senator Jenner, Senator McCarran, Representative 
Velde and others, in their witch hunting attack upon the rights of individuals, 
are infringing strongly upon the Bill of Rights and are using the tactics of 
demagogues in their pursuit of political power. 

Within the Congress, little has been done to bring about the elimination of 
discrimination and to provide for all Americans, without regard to race, creed 
or color, an opportunity to enjoy the benefits of our highly productive society. 

To combat this obvious attempt on the part of business and financial 
interests to capture and control our government and subsequently the full 
benefits of our economic system, the CIO has worked diligently through its 
Political Action Committee for the election of legislative representatives, in 
all branches of our government, who will have concern for the welfare of the 
general public. The Report calls upon each and every CIO affiliate to give full 
support to the CIO Political Action Committee and, in addition, to review its 
own political action machinery so that our members will be fully mobilized 
for the crucial elections of 1954. 

For the past year the CIO has continued its effective work for the develop- 
ment of free trade unions throughout the free world. Through the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, American labor has done far more 
than is generally appreciated to win friendship for America and confidence in 
the democratic process. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions is well on the road toward achieving greater influence and greater ef- 
fectiveness, not only in Europe, but in the underdeveloped economic areas of 
the world. 

The CIO is proud, together with the American Federation of Labor and 
the United Mine Workers of America, to have been able to play a leading role 
in the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, as was again dem- 
onstrated in the Conference held during the course of this past year at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Your Committee desires to recommend to each delegate to this Conven- 
tion and to each member of the CIO that they read in detail that section of 
the President’s Report titled “Our Economy.” We believe this to be one of 
the most comprehensive and detailed analyses of our present economic situa- 
tion that has ever been written. A study of this section of the Report should 
convince any thinking citizen of our nation of the obvious fact that we have 
within our grasp the attainment of an economic system which can and will 
provide for every citizen of our country economic security far in excess of 
that now enjoyed. 

The attainment of such security cannot be had through the simple medium 
of constant improvement of our productive capacity such as has been attained 
during the past few years. It can only be attained by a corresponding 
increase of our consuming capacities through the medium of ever-increasing 
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purchasing power. Although we of the CIO have done much to increase the 
earnings of our members, it is still obvious that our producing power can 
and does advance more rapidly than our consuming power, and that the 
inevitable result thereof is unemployment and the threat of depression. 

During the period beginning in the early thirties, we have, through con- 
stant pressure upon the Congress of the nation, done much to offset the shock 
of unemployment. We have established Federal Minimum Wage laws. We 
have provided Unemployment Insurance, Old Age and Survivors’ Benefits, 
and a Price Support Program that cushions any agricultural income decline 
and helps farmers’ buying power. Although these measures have been bene- 
ficial, there is still much that needs to be done to maintain a constant high 
level of earnings and a constant high consumption so essential to a balanced 
economy. 

Your Committee, after a careful perusal of this entire section of the 
Report dealing with our economy, recommends strongly that the subject 
matter contained therein be printed in pamphlet form for wide distribution, 
not only to our own membership, but also to other organizations and groups 
which are interested in these same problems. 

In 1949, the CIO Convention, assembled here in the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio, found it necessary to take action which led to the eventual expulsion 
of the eleven CIO unions which were found to be influenced and dominated by 
communists. As the result of this action, almost a million members of the 
CIO were removed from our organization. Since that time the CIO has 
recovered from this severe shock and is now at the height of its numerical 
strength. 

During the course of the past year, certified public accountants, engaged 
by our President, have twice audited the books of the CIO. Reports of these 
audits which presented a clear picture of the organization’s finances, have 
been made to the Executive Board and have been officially approved. The 
Financial Report for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1953, shows the 
organization’s financial worth to be the greatest in its history. This increase 
in our numerical strength and in our financial worth clearly demonstrates 
continued healthy growth and expansion of the CIO. 

In concluding this section of his Report, the President gives detailed 
information concerning the formation and activities of the Philip Murray 
Memorial Foundation. The Committee anticipates that a more detailed oral 
report will be made during the course of the Convention. 

The remaining sections of the Report deal with the activities of the 
various Departments and Committees set up at various times by our organi- 
zation. The report of the Department of Organization contains not only a 
section dealing with the activities of the parent body but also gives detailed 
information reflecting the constant and steady growth of the various con- 
stituent unions. 

This Department has been under the supervision of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent John Riffe since the passing of Allan S. Haywood and we commend Mr. 
Riffe for the excellent work that has been done in re-organizing the staff and 
obtaining a more effective use of the manpower and monies available to this 
Department. 

The Report indicates that there has been continued and effective activity 
on the part of the various CIO State and City Councils. 
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It indicates the continuation of our effective work through the Southern 
Organizing Drive. 

Our Legal Department, as always, has worked diligently in the defense 
of the CIO and its constituent unions and in every way possible for the 
advancement of decent legislation and for the improvement of the political, 
social and economic life of the people of our country. 

The Legislative Department has been extremely active and, in spite of 
the reactionary trends of the present Congress, has continued a valiant fight 
for the type of legislation we believe to be essential for the welfare of our 
country. 

The International Affairs Department, under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on International Affairs, has continued its effective work throughout 
the world and will undoubtedly make a detailed report to the Convention. 

The Department of Education and Research has continued to give effective 
assistance to all phases of the CIO program and has done much to assist the 
constituent unions in the dissemination of worthwhile information to the 
membership. 

Noteworthy strides have been made by the Press and Public Relations 
Department. While continuing the publication of The CIO News and the 
distribution of numerous, very effective pamphlets, this Department has 
recently entered the field of radio broadcast and has obtained the services of 
Mr. John W. Vandercook in broadcasting a daily fifteen-minute program 
which is rapidly attracting much favorable comment from all sections of 
the American public. 

The various other Committees of CIO covering Civil Rights, Safety and 
Occupational Health, Economic Policy, Regional Development and Conserva- 
tion and a multitude of other subjects, have all moved forward in a consistent 
manner toward the attainment of the well-known and very beneficial goals of 
CIO. 

During the course of the past year our Guaranteed Annual Wage Com- 
mittee has worked diligently toward the attainment of our primary goal of 
a guaranteed annual wage plan which we believe will provide steady, full- 
time employment, week by week, the year around. 

In conclusion, the Committee wishes to commend the officers and staff 
members of CIO for the manner in which they have conducted the affairs of 
our great organization during the trying months of the past year. We are 
firmly convinced that our great organization has weathered the shock caused 
by the untimely deaths within our ranks and that the activities of the past 
year have paved the way for the continued growth and influence of our 
organization and for the attainment of a better way of life for all the people 
of America. 

O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER 

JOSEPH SALERNO 
LEONARD HUTSON 
ANDREW PETTIS 

DALE BUCKIUS 

WILLIAM STEINBERG 
RUSSELL J, TAYLOR 

SAM SCOTT 
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JOHN SHERRY 
WILLIAM PACHLER 
JAMES B. HANNA 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN 
A. T. JONES 
ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF 
DONALD W. STONE 
G. R. HATHAWAY 
EUGENE ATTREED 
JAMES G. THIMMES 
SOL STETIN 
EUGENE FRAZIER 
ARTHUR GILDEA 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, on behalf of the Committee on Officers’ 
Report, I recommend adoption of the report and approval of the President’s 
Report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and the Committee 
was discharged with the thanks of the Convention. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am advised that President David J. McDonald 
of the Steelworkers, who is Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, is 
involved in a meeting at the present time and cannot be here, so I am going 
to call upon Brother Joe Curran, Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, to 
submit the Committee’s report, at this time. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates of 
the Convention, your Resolutions Committee has considered and acted upon 
all the resolutions received by it in accordance with the Constitution. That 
Committee consists of the following members: 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers, Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU, Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 
THOMAS RUSCH, Brewery 
GEORGE MAHER, NABET 
HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 
JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IVE 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 
JOSEPH JOY, Gas, Coke 

BURL PHARES, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 
OLIVER MERTZ, Lithographers 
JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 
JOSEPH COLLIS, ANG 

B. J. SCHAFER, OWIU 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
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FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

JOHN GREEN, Railroad 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 
JOSEPH CHILDS, URWA 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

A. F. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 


The Committee has prepared the resolutions under a new arrangement 
at this Convention, consisting of different parts. I believe that distribution 
has already been made of Part I of the resolutions. The other parts will be 
distributed on the basis of the timing and the issues that come before the 
Convention so as to make them more appropriate and more timely. 

In Part I of the resolutions, which has been distributed to you, you will 
notice Resolution No. 3 on page 4. I may say at this point that the Resolu- 
tions Committee, remembering the difficulties the Secretary had in past years 
in reading the large number of resolutions, has decided to employ a group of 
readers to read the resolutions. We are going to try to summarize some of 
the resolutions so as to give you the essence of the resolutions but at the 
same time not try to burden the Convention with the reading of the entire 
resolution. One of the resolutions which you do not have yet has about 21 
pages in it. The introducers of the resolution remembered that we read 
only the resolves in the Conventions of the last few years, so in this resolu- 
tion they put no resolves. Therefore, we have to find a place to break it 
down. I will now read Resolution No. 3: 
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Resolution No. 3 
ETHICAL PRACTICES AND DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 





In previous years, Conventions of the CIO have adopted statements 
emphasizing the determination of the CIO and its affiliated unions to wage 
war on unethical practices within and without the trade union movement, 
and to take all necessary steps to emphasize the democratic rights of indi- 
vidual trade union members. We reaffirm these statements of CIO policy 
as a fundamental basis for decent and effective trade unionism. 

Departures from morality and high ethical principles are evil and harmful 
to society, regardless of the circumstances or surroundings in which they 
take place. Public officials who betray their trust and businessmen who 
use corrupt methods and bribery to gain their ends are both equally guilty 
of wrong-doing; they can no more—and no less—escape blame for their 
actions than the racketeers who prey upon the labor movement, seeking to 
use its respected organizations as a front for nefarious personal gains. 

Each American loses an essential part of his rights and privileges as a 
citizen wherever corrupt practices flourish. High ethical standards are 
essential to our democratic way of life and the well-being of our people. 
Freedom from political corruption depends upon freedom from both moral 
and legal guilt. : 
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The CIO joins all decent Americans concerned for the future welfare of 
our nation in expressing our unqualified opposition to such practices by 
individuals, corporations, special interests and organizations. 

As for our part, we in the CIO are determined to continue those policies 
which have made our organization clean, decent and honest, and to keep it so. 

The protection of the rights of individual trade union members is like- 
wise an essential part of our American trade union attitude. We recognize 
these most fundamental of rules, flowing from the basic democratic princi- 
ples to which all CIO unions adhere: 

1. The power of the organization derives ultimately from its membership, 
whose will, democratically expressed through the established rules of the 
organization, is the final union authority. 

2. The right to join the organization and the right to receive the benefits 
provided by the organization is not denied to any eligible worker because of 
race, creed or color. 

3. Each member of the organization has not only the right, but the duty, 
to participate in the process of democratic self-government by which the will 
of the membership is formulated and expressed. 

4. No worker who becomes a member of the organization in accordance 
with its laws can be expelled, suspended, or denied the right to participate 
in its internal affairs except for violations of the established constitution, 
rules, laws, or by-laws of the organization. 

5. Any member of the organization who is charged with a violation of its 
constitution, rules, laws, or by-laws, is entitled to a fair hearing and trial of 
the charges against him. Union proceedings, of course, are not court pro- 
ceedings. Formal representation by attorneys is neither necessary nor 
desirable, but the basic substance of fair procedure must be preserved. 
Every member charged with violation of his organization’s constitution, rules, 
laws, or by-laws, must be informed of the charge against him. He must 
be permitted to hear the evidence against him, and to present evidence of 
his own. The decision must be based upon the facts determined by the body 
designated to investigate and hear the charges. 

6. Every member found guilty of an offense against his organization by 
a local trial committee or a local union has the right to appeal to some higher 
body within the union having the power to correct any abuses of disciplinary 
power which may occur, 

These, we believe, are fundamental principles of fair play and fair demo- 
cratic trade unionism. Form is unimportant. The manner in which these 
principles are carried into operation necessarily will vary in each organiza- 
tion affiliated with the CIO. But each such affiliate has by its own inde- 
pendent democratic process formulated detailed laws and rules designed to 
assure that the foregoing principles will, in fact, be honored in the day-to-day 
conduct of the affairs of the organization. 

We adopt this statement of principles on ethical practices and individual 
rights in the firm determination that our members shall not be denied their 
right to an honest, decent, democratic trade unionism single-mindedly devoted 
to the advancement of the interests of American workers and the welfare of 
the nation. The strength of our dedication to this principle was demonstrated 
in our forthright action three years ago in expelling eleven communist-con- 
trolled unions with a membership of almost one million. 
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We call upon other elements of our society—particularly all branches of 
government and industry—to act with equal vigor against dishonesty and 
unethical practices wherever they may be found within their ranks. We 
ask them to join with us in attacking and stamping out racketeering and 
immoral elements in American life. 

Morality is an individual as well as a social matter. An eternal vigilance 
by all segments of society against the weakening of moral standards within 
their ranks will bring a stronger democracy. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN. Your Committee recommends 
the adoption of this resolution. 


DELEGATE MORRISON (Packinghouse Workers): I second the motion 
for adoption. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion: 


DELEGATE CRAWFORD (Steelworkers): I am W. H. Crawford, Direc- 
tor of the Steelworkers, District 35, and President of the Georgia State 
Industrial Union Council. We have taken this matter quite seriously in the 
State of Georgia, and we are moving along the lines that will improve condi- 
tions insofar as possible. It is one of those things, though, that just cannot 
be changed overnight. Like one of my colored staff men says, “When you 
go to wean a baby you don’t jerk the bottle out of its mouth and hand it a 
beefsteak.” 

We have in the State of Georgia, in the City of Atlanta, a building that 
has torn down all of the signs off our drinking fountains and off of our toilet 
facilities, and our colored membership is no longer insulted when they come 
into that meeting hall. It is the only hall in the whole City of Atlanta that 
that can be done. 

The last two State Conventions we have had, one of them was addressed 
by our President, David J. McDonald, and the last one by Walter P. Reuther, 
and they will tell you that we had in Georgia a completely unsegregated 
banquet at which all of the members and their friends were invited to attend 
and participate in the banquet and listen to the speeches of these two great 
leaders. 

I understand greater emphasis is sought to be placed by some organiza- 
tions, but to my mind the greatest service we can render to our colored mem- 
bership in the State of Georgia is to see to it that they are protected in 
their right to vote. 

We had one county down there a few years ago where the colored had all 
been visited and advised to stay away from the polls. We have no poll tax 
in Georgia, 18-year-olds can vote, and things look very good, but we do have 
this intimidation and coercion against the colored race when it comes to 
exercising that right of ballot. This man was the only Negro in the county 
down there that had the courage of his convictions. He went to the polls 
and cast his vote, and that night he was called to the front door of his shack 
and was shot to death with a charge of buckshot from a shotgun. 

Now that was an extreme case, yes; but nevertheless around the State 
of Georgia away from the large urban centers, this intimidation and coercion 
goes on; and I say to you I think CIO’s greatest fight down there is to see 
to it that the rights of all of the people, and especially of our colored people, 
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are protected, and that they have the right to exercise that right to vote. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Any further discussion? Are you ready to vote 
on the resolution? 


Resolution No. 3 was adopted. 


Resolution No. 4 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF OFFICERS’ TITLES 


It is a policy of the CIO that any officer of the CIO who joins any organi- 
zation not officially endorsed by the CIO shall, in so doing, make it clear that 
his affiliatiion is personal and not organizational. 


The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: At this time the Chair would like your coop- 
eration in a special order of business. There are today 33,000 workers in 
the plant of the North American Company in California and in Ohio who 
have been forced out on strike. These 33,000 workers are members of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union, UAW-CIO. They have been forced to 
strike because the aircraft industry historically has denied workers in that 
industry wages comparable to what other workers are getting in other basic 
industries for the same type of work. The aircraft industry has attempted 
to continue second-class economic citizenship to workers in the aircraft 
industry. 

If you will take the wage structure of the highly skilled workers who 
produce the planes for national defense, you will find they get 20, 25 or 30 
cents an hour less for the same type of work than the workers get in other 
metal trades industries. One of the problems of the aircraft industry is that 
when the industry does not face the matter of meeting the problem of a 
national emergency its profit position is not favorable, but when the industry 
has full production making the things our nation needs to meet a crisis, 
then they say to the workers industry is booming, profits are high, but you 
can’t exert your economic power because that would not be patriotic. So 
the problem is the workers are never able to get the kind of wage adjust- 
ments they are entitled to based upon the things they are doing for our 
national defense. 

We believe workers doing the same kind of work in the aircraft industry 
are entitled to the same type of wages paid workers in other comparable 
industries. Aircraft workers have to pay the same price for food, clothing, 
rent, and all the other necessities of life. They don’t get a discount just 
because they work in the aircraft industry, and the North American workers 
are on strike not because they want to be on strike, but because the industry, 
the North American Corporation in particular, is refusing to bargain and 
give them first-class citizenship. 

We in the UAW-CIO bring this to your attention to solicit your support 
behind the efforts of the North American strikers because their strike is a 
strike for workers in the whole aircraft industry. 

At this time it gives me great pleasure to call upon the Vice President of 
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the UAW-CIO, the Director of our Aircraft Division, Brother John W. Liv- 
ingston, who will submit a resolution on this proposition. 


Delegate John W. Livingston (Auto Workers) presented the following 
resolution: 
Resolution No. 64 
NORTH AMERICAN UAW-CIO STRIKE RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, more than 33,000 workers of the North American Aviation 
Corporation have been on strike since October 23 at the Columbus, Ohio, 
and Los Angeles and Fresno, California, plants of that company. 

WHEREAS, these workers, members of the UAW-CIO are engaged in a 
struggle for equality in pay and working conditions with workers in other 
manufacturing companies throughout the nation—many of which are engaged 
in aircraft production. They are carrying on a gallant fight against a cor- 
poration which, with passive if not active support of agencies of the federal 
government, is conducting a vicious strike-breaking campaign. 

WHEREAS, the North American Aviation Corporation derives over 95 
percent of its income from contracts with the United States Government, 
that is to say, from the pockets of American taxpayers. The corporation is 
failing the American people by shirking its responsibility to the defense 
production program in order to lead the fight to maintain the unjust wage 
differential which makes “second class citizens” of aircraft workers. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we, the delegates to the National CIO Convention, assembled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, pledge our full support to the workers of the North American 
Aviation Corporation. 

We call upon that company to sit down in a decent and honorable manner 
and negotiate a fair agreement with the representatives of its workers. 

We call upon the Defense Department to cease its obvious indifference 
to the needs of the defense production program and its tacit support to the 
union-busting efforts of the corporation. 

We call upon the American people to demand that this corporation, with 
its heavy responsibilities to their defense in a perilous world situation, turn 
from its dangerous and irresponsible path so that production of aircraft 
for the nation’s defense may resume. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the resolution, and upon support I 
would like to make a few remarks. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the special resolution and the 
motion to adopt. Is there support? 


The motion was duly seconded. 


DELEGATE LIVINGSTON (Auto Workers): Mr. President and dele- 
gates, this giant corporation of the aircraft industry, which I consider the 
General Motors of the aircraft industry, is producing what is known as the 
F-86 Sabre Jet, the jet plane that won such prominence in Korea just a few 
months ago. 

It is now also producing what is known as the F-100, an even faster 
fighter plane than the F-86, a plane which by flying on the level moves faster 
than sound. Yet, here is the Defense Department sitting back and saying 
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to representatives of our union—and I know whereof I speak, because I was 
at that meeting—that the Air Force has no interest whatsoever in this 
situation. 

Now this morning we pick up Newsweek of November 16, 1953, and on 
the front page we find a picture of the jet plane. It says at the bottom of 
the picture “F-100”. The question is, can we rule the air? Yet the Depart- 
ment which should be interested in seeing that proper conditions prevail, 
is saying that it is not concerned and it doubts if it will be for at least 
a period of two months. What is the issue here? For years the aircraft 
management have manipulated through wage boards in war time, and 
they have been able to hold wage levels down far below that of the 
Auto Workers, the Steelworkers, the Electrical Workers, the Rubber 
Workers, and the rest of the workers working in the heavy goods industry. 
The aircraft industry, which we in the UAW call the biggest bunch of gold- 
plated panhandlers you’ll find in the United States of America today, should 
be called to step up to their responsibilities as far as the wages of their 
workers are concerned. 

Yes, we say to you this differential is unfair. We say that it is unjust. 
You do not need to take the word of the union for it. Just about a year 
ago the President of the United States established a fact-finding board in a 
case from this company, and after this board of experts had conducted lengthy 
hearings, they made a finding in which they exploded the arguments of this 
company, in which they argued that their rates should not be considered as 
comparable to the rates paid workers in other heavy goods industries. So we 
say to you the issue in this case is simple. It is clear. The question is, is 
the working man who makes the fighting ships, which must defend this nation 
from aggression, worth as much in wages as the man who makes the auto- 
mobiles we ride in, the tires that the automobiles roll on, or the men who 
mill the metal to build these ships? Yes. The issue is clear and simple and 
plain. This is the fight of the North American aviation workers. The ques- 
tion that you will answer here in your vote on this resolution is whether or 
not we support their position in demanding justice and equity in this case. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I happened to 
have occasion to visit Columbus, Ohio, on Sunday. I participated in a meet- 
ing of one of our local unions in that city. While I was there I had the privi- 
lege of listening to a description by the Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the North American workers on strike. I was somewhat amazed 
when I learned of the kind of proposals that corporation is making, and 
when I learned of the kind of conduct now going on in Columbus. For thirty 
minutes I sat in amazement listening to that, and my mind went back to 
the period when the trade union movement was much weaker than it is today. 

Only a few weeks ago I had to go out to Chicago. We had a strike on 
for twelve weeks in connection with the Personal Products Corporation, 
makers of Modess, an affiliate of Johnson & Johnson. I can appreciate the 
development that has taken place in the United States today as a result of 
a determined effort that the employers have succeeded in bringing about 
in America. I was amazed when I was told that in this strike, involving 
20,000 workers in Columbus, they are limited in their picketing. There is a 
scare campaign going on to destroy that organization. In fact, I was told 
that every workman that agrees to go back to work must agree that he will 
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no longer belong to the union. It is pretty doggone nervy for them to 
think they can destroy the union. They know they cannot. Yet they are 
putting these workers in the position of sending letters to their union saying 
they will not any longer belong to the organization. 

There is this final word I want to say to this Convention. We in textiles 
have been experiencing the kind of resistance in the Southern section of our 
country where we have had strikes that have lasted a year at a time. I 
say to all of you that what we went through in the first World War we are 
now facing again. Then the trade union movement went from 2 million 
to 5 million, but as a result of the wave of anti-unionism the unions were 
destroyed in America. I say that as a result of the second World War em- 
ployers succeeded in getting the Taft-Hartley Act. As so many of you have 
said, “Wait, they have not made use of the Taft-Hartley Act.” I say that 
the Taft-Hartley Act is going to be used from now on, and that the new 
approach of fear and hysteria will be followed by a movement to destroy 
our union. 

I say that we should support this strike with money, with men and with 
material, because tomorrow it may be one of your unions. I heartily endorse 
the resolution, and I can tell you that the Textile Workers in Columbus yes- 
terday expressed themselves to the effect that they are going to support the 


strike. 


DELEGATE PETERSON (Oklahoma State IUC): Mr. Chairman, I am 
C. F. Peterson, President, Oklahoma State Industria] Union Council, member 
of UAW Local 1093 of Tulsa. 

We have the Douglas Aircraft Company at Tulsa. I urge each and every 
one of you to get behind this resolution. Let us make the words short and 
make it to the point, because this is the pattern. Let us live up to the slogan 
we see above the platform there, that what is good for the nation is good 
for CIO, not General Motors, Douglas Aircraft, or any of the other corpora- 
tions. We might be next. Let us go along with these folks. Thank you. 


The resolution was adopted by a unanimous standing vote. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am sure the workers involved in this strike 


sincerely appreciate your support behind their efforts. 
I now call upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee to continue 


his report. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brother Helstein, of the Packing- 
house Workers, will read Resolution No. 6, relating to the support of strikes. 


Committee Member Helstein read Resolution No. 6. 


Resolution No. 6 
SUPPORT OF STRIKES 


CIO unions do not lightly decide to strike, or engage in walk-outs for 
frivolous or minor reasons. We are well aware that the effects of a strike 
are felt not only by the employer, but pre-eminently by the workers them- 
selves; and in lesser degree by the general public. The CIO believes in 
peaceful collective bargaining. It is our aim to reach reasonable agreement 
through peaceful negotiations, without resort to the strike weapon. We 
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do not strike until every other legitimate means of arriving at a satisfactory 
settlement has been exhausted. In the final analysis, however, a strike is, 
in many situations, the workers’ only weapon—and recourse to it their only 
hope of winning decent wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Legitimate strikes deserve the full, sympathetic and sincere support of 
all CIO members. Striking workers deserve our support, and we realize, 
further, that whatever may be the immediate issue involved in the strike, all 
labor unionists are indirectly affected. A lost strike anywhere tempts reac- 
tionary employers to discard collective bargaining in favor of unilaterally 
imposed wages and working conditions. In contrast, a successful strike may 
result in the same benefits being achieved by many thousands of workers not 
directly involved in the strike. 

In unity there is strength, and only if the workers stand together can 
they hope to make headway against the powerful forces arrayed against 
them. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO and all its affiliates pledge their support and that of their mem- 


bers for all legitimate strikes. 
Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brother Rusch, of the Brewery 
Workers, will read Resolution No. 10, relating to Community Services. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 10. 


Resolution No. 10 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The community services program is a vital and integral part of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. It is a program designed to serve not 
only CIO members and their families but the total community as well. 

It is a program of action and services which has brought aid and comfort 
to union men and women and to citizens generally. It is a program which 
recognizes clearly that what is good for the community is good for the CIO. 

In time of need, in strikes and disasters, the community services program 
has served the CIO well. It has brought the services and facilities of our 
community agencies directly to the people. On a day-to-day basis, thousands 
of CIO-CSC trained union counsellors and volunteers have helped their fellow- 
workers and neighbors meet their immediate needs for medical care, hos- 
pitalization, housing, legal aid, family counselling, summer camping, child 
welfare, blood banks, recreation, public assistance and a number of other 
health and welfare services. 

Through this program, thousands of CIO men and women have participated 
actively in community organization and planning and in federated fund- 
raising and community-wide budgeting. 

The CIO Community Services Committee’s program for adequate labor 
and consumer representation on Blue Cross boards and committees gained 
momentum during the past year, and its programs for retired workers and 
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multiple health testing are being developed in cooperation with public and 
voluntary community groups, 

The Commitee’s blood donor program has shown the need for a national 
blood bank organization capable of meeting military and civilian needs in 
war and peace. CIO-CSC is working towards the establishment of such an 
organization. 

The Committee, working in close cooperation with civil defense authori- 
ties, has recognized the need for union-management civil defense committees 
in every plant, and for greater participation generally in civil defense activi- 
ties as a form of insurance against possible attack—-recognizing, at the same 
time, that the best insurance is prevention of war. 

These and other programs, initiated by CIO-CSC, have been implemented 
effectively through state and area IUC community services committees, inter- 
national and national units and local affiliates. 

In this connection, the CIO hails the developments in a number of Inter- 
national Unions and State Industrial Union Councils which resulted in the 
establishment of full-time community services departments and directors. 

The continuing expansion of the Committee’s activities, including its work 
on behalf of our servicemen and veterans, on behalf of our friends overseas, 
and in stimulating greater responsibility in community affairs, is gradually 
making our communities more representative and more responsive. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention endorses and supports the Committee’s program. 

This Convention calls upon CIO affiliates to establish, develop and pro- 
mote community services committees, departments and programs within their 
jurisdiction. 

COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes President Beirne, who is 
Chairman of the Community Services Committee. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE (Communications Workers): Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the Convention, I rise in support of this resolution and also to 
report briefly to you further on the workings of your Community Services 
Committee. This is a Committee founded in 1941 by President Murray on the 
very understandable premise and belief that CIO members are citizens of this 
great nation, neighbors in their community, and are responsible for carrying 
out their obligations and their duties as citizens of this great nation. 

This is a functioning committee. This is a committee which takes its 
place beside those community groups which are endeavoring to bring to the 
people a better life, alleviation of suffering and a helping hand when a help- 
ing hand is needed. 

The Committee’s work is directed towards the individual rather than the 
group. The Committee’s work prepares the way for donating blood for a 
member, for a member’s family, for a neighborhood when blood is needed. 
The Committee’s work is directed towards helping the individual when sick- 
ness, when unemployment, when family problems strike. None of us are free 
from daily worries associated with our families. 

This is not just CIO putting its best foot forward in community services 
work. The work of this Committee is carrying out long-established and well- 
discussed policies and beliefs of National CIO. 
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The work of the Committee is to train CIO members how to take full ad- 
vantage of their citizenship rights when strikes hit a plant or an industry. The 
Committee offers its services to every CIO affiliate. Its service is to teach 
your members, your stewards, how best to conduct themselves during a 
strike so that those members in need shall receive the aid they are entitled to 
receive as citizens of their community. 

When as in this resolution we urge every organization to set up a Com- 
munity Services Committee we are in fact saying to every affiliate of National 
CIO, “Come take a moment to learn about the advantages offered you as an 
affiliate of CIO in getting more aid, in doing a better job within your union, 
and in getting help and aid in settling those thousands of problems which 
face our members and their families outside the plant.” 

The work of this Committee has been tremendous during the past twelve 
years. I wish to pay tribute to these very few staff people who have covered 
the whole United States in setting up the union counselling courses, trying to 
bring the message of the great work that can be done by utilizing the serv- 
ices of this Committee. These staff people are to be commended for the great 
job they have done in pointing up the fact that the members of CIO are citi- 
zens of these United States, able, ready, and willing to do their part in carry- 
ing out their duties and their responsibilities as citizens. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you for your report and your remarks. 

I would like to say for the record that I think all of us are duly apprecia- 
tive of the contribution that Joe Beirne is making, and the leadership he has 
given this important CIO area activity. He has given of his time and energy 
and his able leadership, along with Brother Leo Perlis and the staff members 
of the Community Services Committee. This is an area where the CIO in- 
tegrates its work with other forces within the community structure. I hope 
when you go back home and you are called upon by the representatives of the 
Community Services Committee to participate in activities, that you will do 
everything you can to mobilize your union to full participation in this im- 
portant work. 

Are there any other further remarks? If not, are you ready to vote? 


The question was taken and the Committee’s recommendation was agreed 
to. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Committee will continue. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolution 11, Purchasing Union 
Insurance. Brother Maher, NABET, will read this resolution. 


Delegate Maher read Resolution 11 as follows: 


Resolution No. 11 
PURCHASING UNION INSURANCE 


This week marks the first time in history that workers of this country’s 
gigantic insurance industry have sent delegates from their own autonomous 
International Union to a CIO Convention. 

The Insurance Workers of America is the CIO’s youngest union. Its 
founding convention was held five months ago in this very city. Only a few 
short years ago this same City of Cleveland was the site of another CIO 
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Convention—a Convention which made it possible for insurance workers to 
establish their own free and democratic union. 

Since 1949, insurance workers throughout the country have fought a con- 
stant battle to protect their rights and win the economic security to which 
they are entitled. As a CIO Organizing Committee, the insurance workers 
fought and defeated the attempts of a small minority to chain them to the 
philosophy of communism. 

Victorious in this struggle, the insurance workers were then immediately 
confronted with the insidious anti-union tactics of the world’s largest cor- 
poration—the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

This company has spared no expense in its efforts to halt the organization 
of its employes. It has spent lavishly the monies entrusted to it by its policy- 
holders. Only too glad to reap the profits of group life insurance benefits ne- 
gotiated by other union members, the Metropolitan stands steadfast in its re- 
fusal to give its own employes the very basic rights of collective bargaining. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its full support to its 
youngest affiliate, the Insurance Workers of America, in its efforts to bring 
the benefits of unionization to the workers in the nation’s insurance industry, 
including particularly the employes of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Further, the CIO urges its affiliated unions and their local unions, 
wherever possible, to purchase and renew group life insurance policies with 
companies under contract with the Insurance Workers of America. 


DELEGATE MAHER: Mr. President, your Committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


DELEGATE O’DELL (Insurance Workers): Brother Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I would like to bring one or two instances to your attention 
of the problems that the Insurance Workers have to face at the present time. 

This is the first Convention, as the resolution indicates, where we have had 
the honor and the pleasure to participate in the proceedings. Coming to you 
at such a young age we have a serious problem with a company, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, which is named in this resolution. 

I want to give you two instances in which I think we are able to demon- 
strate their determination not to deal with the Insurance Workers of America, 
CIO. One of their officials has expressly stated that they have no intention of 
dealing with this union if there is any way in which they can avoid it. One of 
the examples is that they have recently, according to information that I have, 
sent out a letter to each of their district managers, in which they have given 
names to these district managers, requesting that those district managers 
interview these particular agents with a view to getting them to resign from 
the union, and then it is the manager’s responsibility to report on the results 
of each of these interviews. 

Another instance is—and this is documented, and we have the written in- 
formation in our files in our national office—the case of one man who was ill 
and has been ill for a period of time. The members of his family have gone 
to the manager of the district office in which he is employed, requesting that 
he begiven consideration because of his illness. The manager as a result 
gave him an interview, and in the process of that interview suggested to him 
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that if he would resign from the union then he thought he would be able to 
do something for him. Add to that, that this kind of business is being con- 
ducted by the largest financial institution in the world, worth approximately 
$14 billion. It is not an easy task to deal with this kind of organization, yet 
this same organization is seeking to sell its product to the workers in the CIO. 
I ask you to give most careful consideration to this kind of situation, be- 
i cause we have here a definitely anti-union institution, which is a part of all of 
i the type of problem that the CIO has to face on a national and international 
basis. 

We ask your support of the resolution and its intent. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Committee Member Alex Bail read Resolution No. 12. 


Resolution No. 12 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The CIO has always been conscious of the need for good public relations— 
for an understanding of the aspirations and objectives of organized labor by 
the general public. 

The CIO and its affiliated unions have made many advances in the field 
of public relations during the past fifteen years. In many communities an or- 
iginal anti-union sentiment has been neutralized or overcome by the actions of 
our unions in demonstrating that they are an integral part of the communi- 
ty, and that they are devoted to the community welfare and conscious of 
their social responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, because of a frequently hostile press, the CIO often labored 
under the great disadvantage of a bad public relations atmosphere. 

During the past year, President Reuther, the executive officers and the 
Executive Board of the CIO, have taken steps to improve the CIO’s public 
relations. These efforts have taken tangible form in a national CIO public 
relations program—including radio, television, and newspaper advertising. 

On Labor Day, 1953, under plans developed by the CIO Publicity De- 
partment with the aid of a special public relations committee, the CIO 
launched a five-night-a-week radio news commentary program on some 150 
stations of the ABC radio network, with a program featuring John W. Van- 
dercook. It is planned, furthermore, to place a CIO television series on the 
air; and, as circumstances warrant, the CIO will use newspaper advertising 
to back up its radio and TV programs and to express its message wherever 
needed. 

In sponsoring the broadcasts of Mr. John W. Vandercook—a thoroughly 
experienced radio commentator, author and lecturer—the CIO has endeavor- 

i ed to add another liberal voice on the air waves, to help the listening public 

4 receive reliable, thoughtful and liberal interpretations of the news; and, 

4 through the “commercial” announcements, to gain a better understanding of 
the CIO, its structure, its thinking, and its program objectives. This pro- 
gram was planned to appeal to the general public, rather than to duplicate 
the work of the labor press in reaching primarily our own members. 

In the two months on the air, the CIO radio program has gained a large 
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listening audience, has received highly favorable reviews and attention in 
the news columns of the press, and is well on the road to fulfilling its public 
relations objectives. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That this Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations voices its approval of the action of the executive of- 
ficers and the Executive Board of the CIO in initiating a nation-wide public 
relations program; and 

2. Endorses the CIO radio program now being broadcast on a 52-week 
basis over the ABC network; and 

3. Urges our affiliates to continue to give full support to this program 
in their areas and communities. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Thomas Rusch presented Resolution No. 13. 


Resolution No. 18 


LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATED 


Another successful year of supplying the union press of America with 
news, pictures and feature material has been completed by Labor Press As- 
sociated, a cooperative labor news service owned and controlled by the labor 
movement. LPA has enjoyed continuous growth since its establishment, has 
steadily improved the quality of its various services, and is an important and 
valuable adjunct to the labor press. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO continues to give wholehearted support to the Labor Press As- 
sociated. 

The CIO continues to urge its affiliates to support Labor Press Associated 
and to subscribe, whenever feasible, to LPA’s services for union newspapers 
and magazines. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion? 

I should like to point out as the President of the CIO that we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the working press of this country who I believe under 
very difficult circumstances are somehow getting some of the truth through to 
the American people. I think the last couple of weeks the reporting, that 
in Washington particularly, has indicated a high level of intelligence on the 
part of the working press; and while we disagree very vehemently with the 
editorial policies of most of the American newspapers, we do respect the job 
that is being done by the newspaper working men of this country. 


Is there any further discussion? 


The resolution was adopted. 








INTRODUCTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERS FROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think we might just take a minute at this 
point to inform you of the fact that in the gallery there are a large number of 
foreign trade unionists, and there is one group in particular I want to present 
as a group now because they will be here only for today. I think a number of 
these foreign groups will be here for the period of the whole Convention. This 
is a group of young trade unionists from Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Norway and Holland. I may have left out one or two of the 
other countries. These young boys are over here from the various trade union 
groups of those countries and are here under a program of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and are currently studying at Notre Dame University. 

They are up in the balcony and I would like them to stand. These are 
the boys from Notre Dame. 


(The group referred to stood in acknowledgment of their introduction, 
and were applauded.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We are very pleased to have them with us, and 
we believe that the more laboring people that we have over here and the 
more of our people we get abroad the better will be our understanding of the 
mutual problems and the greater will be the international labor solidarity we 
are able to build. 

Thanks for being with us. 


OFFICIAL CONVENTION PICTURE 


SECRETARY CAREY: At this time we interrupt the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee for the purpose of taking an official Convention photo- 
graph. Many of the delegates have to carry back this evidence to show they 
were present at the Convention. In order that it be possible for them to do so, 
we ask that all of your faces be turned towards the balcony just behind 
the television camera. 


(The official Convention picture was taken.) 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will continue. 
Brother Curran. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran presented Resolution No. 14. 


Resolution No. 14 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


It is now eight years since the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. As 
have few other individuals, he imprinted his beliefs, his ideals, and his in- 
dividuality upon the historical scene where they, together with his works, 
will remain for all time. 

The personality of Franklin Roosevelt still towers like a giant over the 
world. Even in today’s conservative atmosphere, his memory remains deep 
in the hearts of the people, despite the continued attacks upon the man and 
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his works by those critics who still dream of a return to the pre-Roosevelt 
world. 

This is as it should be. Franklin Roosevelt loved the people, and the people 
loved the man and his vibrant personality. When the voice of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt entered into the homes of America in his famous fireside 
chats, it was received as a voice of inspiration and as that of a neighbor. 
By the sheer force of his personality, Franklin Roosevelt could, as no other 
man of modern history, rally the people for justice. 

The great advances of the Roosevelt era were forged in the heat and the 
flame of a great historic challenge. Those great works stand unsullied despite 
the pygmy attacks of today’s reactionary detractors. 

To the Roosevelt era, we owe today’s great pillars of the national do- 
mestic security. Social security, the 40-hour work week, a national mini- 
mum wage, FHA home mortgages, the insurance of bank deposits, fair regula- 
tion of stock and commodity markets, and public housing are only a few of 
the legislative enactments directly attributable to the Roosevelt era. 

The ideal of world unity in a world of free and equal partners was a 
Roosevelt dream. The United Nations stands today as at least a partial 
fulfillment of that dream. Long before most Americans recognized the 
struggle against tyranny as being global in scope, Roosevelt openly and em- 
phatically ranged himself on the side of world freedom. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt took office as President of these United States 
when the American economy and industry lay prostrate. The American 
people were dazed by a great depression, which saw millions unemployed 
and more millions hungry and on the verge of starvation. The leaders of 
the business and financial community appeared helpless and offered only 
platitudes to the people. 

The first hundred days of the Rooosevelt Administration will ever shine 
like a lodestar in American history. Telling the people, “the only thing you 
have to fear is fear itself”, Franklin Delano Roosevelt substituted action for 
words. There came in rapid succession new banking laws, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, with its protection of the right to organize, the Works 
Projects Administration, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and a whole 
series of dramatic attacks upon the virus of depression. 

The idle youth of America found work and inspiration in the Roosevelt 
program. Through the Civilian Conservation Corps, forests and eroded lands 
were brought back to life. TVA brought new vitality into an area thought 
dead beyond repair, and still stands as a model of reconstruction. Through 
the public works projects of the day, more schools and roads were built than 
in any other period of the national life. 

We of labor have a special debt to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He recog- 
nized that without industrial democracy, political democracy could never 
flourish; and that it was necessary to give to workers, through organiza- 
tions of their own choice, a voice in determining their conditions of labor. He 
recognized the need to assure mass purchasing power as the base upon which 
the mass production economy of America could flourish. 

To the Roosevelt era, we of organized labor owe our present existence as 
a major force in American life. Labor gained the Wagner Act which guar- 
anteed workers the right to organize and to bargain collectively. This law 
was our Magna Charta. It gave to us recognition both from the employer 
and the community. We would be lax in our duty, and we would be desert- 
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ing our best tradition, were we ever to neglect the memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The Roosevelt answer to the Hitler challenge changed the course of world 
history. It marked a turning point in the struggle against a resurgent and 
irrational tyranny. It crystallized the issue before the whole world. It 
gave to free Britain, in the time of her most trying hour, inspiration to stand 
against almost insurmountable odds. 

In both peace and war, Franklin Delano Roosevelt struggled always to 
see that the interests of the people were placed above all other considerations. 
The restraints sought by him upon the American economy during the war 
years were designed to obtain equal sacrifice at home, and to assure that no 
need of the men who fought freedom’s battles throughout the world would 
be overlooked. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt shouldered almost impossible burdens in his 
thirteen years as President. Four times the American people elected him to 
the highest honor within their means. Literally, he laid down his life beneath 
the burdens of the people’s work. 

No physical tribute can ever overshadow the personality of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and the living heritage he has bequeathed to us. Never- 
theless, it is time that a fitting national shrine should be erected to his mem- 
ory in Washington, D. C., the center of our modern world and a city which 
he did so much to shape into its present majesty. 

It is altogether fitting that the call for such a shrine should have the 
strong support of this organization of the American working people. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Congress of Industrial Organizations in Convention assembled 
hereby urges the Congress of the United States to enact legislation to pro- 
vide for the erection, upon the banks of the Potomac in Washington, D. C., 
of a fitting memorial to the memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which, 
like the Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, shall ever stand as a 
national shrine for free peoples the world over. 

The CIO endorses Joint Resolution 110, to establish a commission to plan 
a memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, introduced at the last session of 
Congress by Senator Lehman, and urges its adoption by the Congress. 

The CIO calls upon its affiliates and their members to support the con- 
struction of a fitting Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Committee Secretary Curran presented Resolution No. 7. 


Resolution No. 7 
CIO AGREEMENT RELATING TO JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Two years ago the CIO Executive Board evolved a program for eliminating 
jurisdictional disputes within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The operation of this program during the first year of its existence was 
hailed by the last Convention of the CIO. 

Since then and during the past year, twenty-eight disputes coming within 
the purview of the program have arisen. Of this number, twelve were settled 
by agreement between the unions involved, eight were arbitrated, and the 
remaining cases are still pending. 
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This record speaks for itself. It shows—as did the record of the first 
year—that the jurisdictional procedure is working, and working well, In- 
stead of competing with each other for workers’ votes in Nationa] Labor 
Relations Board elections, CIO unions are cooperating with each other in 
bringing to unorganized workers the benefits of unionism. 

Dr. Nathan Feinsinger, who has succeeded Dr. George W. Taylor as the 
Arbitrator under our jurisdictional disputes program, has had the full co- 
operation and wholehearted support of the unions involved, and of the Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and staff of the CIO. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention hails the continued success of the CIO jurisdictional 
disputes program and expresses its confidence that in the future as in the past 
this program will continue to promote cooperation and good feeling among 
CIO affiliates and enjoy their wholehearted support. 

This Convention commends and congratulates Dr. Nathan Feinsinger for 
his successful and statesmanlike administration of the CIO jurisdictional 
disputes agreement during the last year. We express our gratitude to him 
for his great public service by his contribution toward replacing jurisdictional 
strikes among unions with peace. 

This Resolution also commends Executive Vice President John Riffe and 
his staff for the fine work they have done in promoting the successful oper- 
ation of the jurisdictional disputes agreement, and for the full and untiring 
cooperation they have accorded to the affiliated unions and Dr. Feinsinger 
in handling the disputes arising under this agreement. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. I so move. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Executive Vice President 
John Riffe, who has been handling this machinery and this problem in CIO. 
Brother Riffe. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT RIFFE: Mr. President and Officers and 
Delegates, a couple of years ago, through the wise leadership of Philip Mur- 
ray and the other leaders of the CIO, after watching things operate across 
the country for a number of years, it was found that the jurisdiction of many 
unions overlapped in many cases, where we found two CIO unions competing, 
trying to organize the same plant. With jurisdiction not being clear many 
times they carried on campaigns down to the finish line and through to Na- 
tional Labor Relations elections te try and win the collective bargaining 
rights for their International Union. 

They studied this problem at length, and with the help and advice of our 
General Counsel, Arthur Goldberg, they finally drew up an agreement cover- 
ing these problems and adopted that agreement at an Executive Board meet- 
ing. Our unions signed that agreement setting up certain machinery to handle 
these kinds of disputes within the CIO, and to handle them in an orderly way, 
and that was if the unions out in the field could not get together through 
their representatives, district and international officers, and agree upon which 
union was to organize this particular plant, factory, or mill, that the dispute 
would be referred to. my office or, at that time, Allan Haywood’s office. 

We would go out in the field and sit down with the representatives ap- 
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pointed, and try to work out an agreement, where one or two of the unions 
might be competing, for one union’s withdrawal, and permit the other CIO 
union to carry on the organizing campaign. Failing to reach an agreement 
there, we would submit the dispute to an arbitrator. 

I can report to you that this kind of agreement has worked very well; has 
had the full and complete support of all the officers affiliated with the CIO. 
My office has received in the last eight or nine months the full cooperation of 
the staff men at the local level, the international officers. Only a few of them 
have had to be taken to arbitration. It is working well, and I urge the dele- 
gates and officers to continue their efforts in this kind of operation, to make 
this agreement workable in every phase, and to prevent the CIO unions 
gathering around the front gates and putting out literature or leaflets or say- 
ing things against each other that they really do not mean down deep in their 
hearts. 

I take this occasion to ask you to support this resolution, and to thank 
each and every one of you for your cooperation with my office in helping to 
settle these problems that arise at the factories across this country. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? If not I will 
put the question. 


The motion was agreed to and the resolution adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I may say that Dr. Nathan Feinsinger who is 
current arbitrator for the handling of CIO jurisdictional machinery will be 
with us later in the week, at which time I will have an opportunity to present 
him to the delegates of this Convention. 

The Resolutions Committee has completed that portion of their report on 
which they are prepared to report this afternoon. So the Chair suggests that 
at this time we take up the special order of business, the memorial session in 
honor of Brother Allan S. Haywood and other people whom we have lost 
since the last Convention. 


MEMORIAL SESSION AS A TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE, WORKS AND 
MEMORY OF ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Occasions like this are very sad. The CIO 
family, like every other large family, does suffer losses in its ranks, but our 
family of the CIO has suffered more than our share of losses during the past 
year. 
We laid Phil Murray to rest and we laid Allan Haywood to rest, and a 
number of our other very dear friends and fellow workers. 

On occasions like this when one is called upon to put into words what you 
feel in your heart, you find that words are wholly inadequate and that they 
are not really a means by which you can communicate to someone else the 
things that you feel deeply inside of you. Therefore I am not going to burden 
you with a long speech, but I would like to say that while Phil Murray, Allan 
Haywood and our other dear, departed friends have gone to that land from 
which no one returns, they shall always be with us in spirit and we shall 
always draw from their lives, inspiration and devotion to the cause of labor, 
to the cause of social justice, and to the cause of human brotherhood. 

In their day they so conducted themselves that they left us, you and I and 
the leadership of the CIO and the millions that we have the privilege and 
honor to represent, who work in the mills and the factories, man the ships on 
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the high seas, and who do a large share of America’s work, a very rich, spirit- 
ual heritage. As we draw from that rich, spiritual heritage we in our day 
must make our contribution, pushing forward the goals and achieving the 
noble objectives for which Phil Murray and Allan Haywood gave their lives. 


We lost Phil Muray and laid him to rest on a hillside in Pennsylvania. 
Then we lost Allan Haywood, and we laid him to rest down near the coal fields 
i Illinois. We lost many other friends, many other champions of the cause 
of human justice and human brotherhood. We lost Brother Irving Simon, 
President of the Wholesale, Retail Union. We lost Brother Bishop, Executive 
Vice President of the Textile Workers. We lost William Donovan, District 
Director of the Steelworkers. We lost Senator Robert F. Wagner, who was 
the father of most of the basic New Deal legislation. We lost Senator Robert 
LaFollette, Jr., who made a great contribution in exposing the brutality and 
inhumanity of the spy system employed by the great industries in this country 
to fight against the aspirations of American labor. 


We lost our very dear friend, Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids, our friend 
and very dear friend of Phil Murray. One of his last official functions was 
to help you and I lay Phil Murray to rest. 


Then we lost our dear friend, the former Secretary of Labor and former 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, Maurice Tobin. All of these people 
were our friends. They were all with us in the great crusade that we are a 
part of, the fight to build and to move forward in the achievement of basic 
human values. 


This little ceremony today is so that you and I, and through us the mem- 
bership of the CIO, can pay our respects to their memory, and from that mem- 
ory draw renewed inspiration. 


At this time in memory of our friends who have left us I would like to 
have you stand in a moment of silence. 


(The delegates stood in silence for one minute.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: When we discussed among the officers how 
best to conduct this ceremony we all realized that everyone who knew Allan 
Haywood and these other wonderful and true friends of ours would like to 
express what they feel within them, but we knew that everyone could not 
duo that so it was agreed by all of us that we would choose two of our vice 
presidents and let them express not only their own personal sentiments but 
the sentiments we all share. We chose as our first vice president to speak Joe 
Beirne, President of the Communications Workers, who worked with Allan 
Haywood very closely. In a real sense the bringing of the Communications 
Workers into the great family of CIO was one of Allan Haywood’s great or- 
ganizational achievements, because he did a great deal in cooperation with 
Joe Beirne and the officers of that union to bring that union together and 
to bring that union into the family of CIO. So we thought it appropriate to 
select Joe Beirne, whose union and he personally are symbolic of the growth 
and the achievements of CIO and so closely tied in with the contribution Allan 
made. Therefore, at this time I call upon Vice President Joe Beirne, Presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers, to read the resolution and to express 
himself on this matter. Brother Beirne. 


(Vice President Joseph Beirne read Resolution No. 1 as follows:) 
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Resolution No. 1 
IN MEMORIAM 


It is just fifty-three weeks since our late beloved President, Philip Murray, 
passed from our ranks. The remembrance of his great works is still fresh in 
our minds, and our sense of loss has grown ever sharper with the passage of 
time. 

At our last Convention a special Memorial Session paid tribute to the 
life, works and memory of Philip Murray. That tribute we reaffirm and pay 
again today. 

In the year that followed the tragic loss of Philip Murray, death has taken 
from us a number of our leaders and our friends. 

Allan S. Haywood, true and valiant, who had worked day and night in 
labor’s cause for many years passed to his reward February 21. It was 
characteristic of Allan Haywood that he was speaking to a meeting of CIO 
union people at the time he was stricken. That is as he would have wished it. 

Mariano Bishop, one of the outstanding leaders of the Textile Workers 
Union and its Executive Vice President at the time of his death, passed away 
unexpectedly during the last year to the great loss of his International Union 
and the entire CIO. 

In September, Brother Irving Simon, for many years President of the 
Retail Wholesale and Department Store Workers of America, and a member 
of the CIO Executive Board, died suddenly at his home. Brother Simon was a 
life-long believer in democratic unionism and his contributions to his union 
and to the CIO were substantial and constructive. 

On the eve of this Convention, William J. Donovan, for fourteen years 
Director of District 28 of the United Steelworkers of America, and one of the 
leaders of the CIO in the State of Ohio, departed this life. Director Donovan 
played an important role in building up the strength of the Steelworkers 
Union in this area and in providing leadership and guidance to all CIO 
affiliates within the state. 

In addition, four great friends of labor in America were taken from us 
during the year. 


Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, a great humanitarian and the 
father of much of the social legislation of Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
passed away early this year. Wherever unions exist in America, the name of 
Robert Wagner will be remembered. He was the principal author of the 
National Labor Relations Act—the Wagner Act—which was truly a Magna 
Carta for the unions of America. He will long be remembered gratefully 
for this and for his successful efforts to improve the health and housing and 
security of the American people. 


Senator Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin, a great liberal son of a great 
liberal father, died during 1953. He had fought valiantly for the cause of 
humanitarianism in the Senate of the United States. During the 1930’s, as 
chairman of the Senate Civil Liberties Committee (the LaFollette Commit- 
tee) he turned the searchlight of publicity on the ugly back alleys of Ameri- 
can industry. The revelations made by this committee helped curb the use 
of espionage, guns and tear gas, police brutality, and thuggery against work- 
ers whose only “crime” was that they wished to build democratic unions. 

Maurice Tobin, the former Secretary of Labor, died in the summer of 1953. 
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He was a true and devoted friend of democratic unions, a foe of totalitarian- 
ism in any form, a fighter for labor rights. As a member of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s “Fair Deal Team’, he won the respect and affection 
of the workers in every part of America. 

Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, died during the 
last year. He was an outstanding educator, a great labor mediator, and a 
real humanitarian. In eulogizing our beloved President, Philip Murray, at 
his funeral Mass, Bishop Haas said that Philip Murray was a “great, good 
man”. We can echo Bishop Haas’ words in his own memory. 

* * oo ok 

We honor the memory of all these men, and of all the countless other 
men and women who belonged to our unions and who passed on during the 
past year. In their memory, we rise for a minute of silence. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: No memorial can be understood without a 
special word and a special prayer for Allan Haywood. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee has prepared the following resolution which I shall read at this time: 


Resolution No. 2 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD 


This Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations adopts and reaffirms the memorial statement on Allan S, Haywood 
adopted by the CIO Executive Board. 

The statement reads: 

Allan S. Haywood, that great, warm-hearted trade unionist, has left our 
ranks. His strong voice, raised so often in the songs of battle, of challenge 
and of victory, has been stilled. 

Our friend and leader, who devoted a lifetime to fighting exploitation and 
hate, is with us now only in memory. But never shall we forget Allan S. 
Haywood, who fought countless union battles and whose tremendous spirit 
inspired a thousand picket lines. 

Never was there a more industrious warrior for labor’s rights, never a 
happier warrior. On every trade union battlefield in America, the memory 
of Allan Haywood will always live. 

He was a true disciple of democracy, believing firmly in the wisdom of the 
people to shape their own destiny. Allan S. Haywood fashioned the unions he 
built in the true image of democracy, and with an abiding concern for the 
general welfare. 

Allan S. Haywood, humanitarian, warrior, trade union leader—we mourn 
your loss. In your memory, we solemnly pledge: Never, until victory is ours, 
shall we cease to fight for the great, humanitarian goals which you espoused 
—brotherhood and justice for all men. 

Like you, we know the path to these goals is the democratic trade union 
movement. In the tradition of Allan S. Haywood, we shall “Roll the Union 
On.” 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: May his immortal soul rest in peace. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I call upon Vice President Thimmes, 
I am very pleased to have the opportunity of presenting to you just for a bow 
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two people who were very dear and very close to Allan Haywood, his brother 
Albert and his son Albert Haywood. 


(The introduction was acknowledged.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Now I want to call upon a brother who was 
very close to Allan Haywood in his many activities and was one of the officers 
who was with him on the evening of his death in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
As Joe Beirne has said, Allan died as he had lived, working to build the CIO. 
We felt it appropriate to ask Brother Jim Thimmes to participate in this cere- 
mony, because he is from the Steelworkers and Allan Haywood was from the 
Steelworkers, and Jim Thimmes was with him and took care of him in his last 
moments. 

I call upon Vice President James Thimmes. 


DELEGATE JAMES THIMMES (Steelworkers): I realize that nothing I 
might say today can add to or detract from the stature of the man—Allan 
Haywood. His life was lived and his race has been run. Dick Leonard and I 
were with him at the end and did what little we could, but there was nothing 
that anyone could really do. 

While it may have a strange sound to the unthinking, I consider it a great 
privilege to have been present at his passing; to witness the finish of a great 
race. 

The end came in a locality and among the people he might have chosen, 
had the choosing been his. It was at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania on Feb- 
ruary 21st of this year. He was among his people—union people—in the 
hard coal region and in a city which was named for two great liberals from 
the land of his birth, Wilkes and Barre. 

He spoke of their efforts to advance the cause of humanity. He related 
the struggle of men for liberty, justice and freedom. His voice was clear and 
strong but his manner was quiet and composed, as a man who was confident of 
the rightness of his convictions. 

He spoke of the need of men, continuously and unrelentingly pursuing the 
goal of liberty tempered by the rights of others. 

Had Allan Haywood known in advance, and spent weeks preparing for his 
end, he could not have done better. This is not strange for he always was 
doing the job at hand. 

He worked with and contributed to the success of virtually every CIO 
union. His real record is, of course, in the homes and at the hearthstones of 
millions of American workers whose lives have been made better for his 
work. 

He was known as Mr. CIO and no one ever better deserved the title. 

His energies seemed boundless and time and distance meant nothing to him 
when there was work to be done and there was always work. For no matter 
what the problem, whether it was at the bargaining table, helping a new 
union to get rolling, settling differences within the union or just plain picket 
line work, he was there. 

He knew the dangers of communism and its evil effects on the labor move- 
ment and he tirelessly and relentlessly carried on the task of removing that 
influence. 

That evening in Wilkes-Barre, Allan Haywood spoke about thirty-five 
minutes and, call it coincidence or what you will, here is what happened. He 
stated that he was going to conclude by telling the Flannigan story; that the 
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last time he wanted to tell the story was at the CIO Convention in New 
York, but his old friend Phil Murray would not permit him, but he was not 
there to stop him and he would tell it now. 

Those words had no more than left his lips until he turned to me saying: 
“I think I am going to collapse” and died. To me it seemed as though Phil 
Murray with a smile had said: “No, Old Pal, come over here with me, your 
work is done.” 

I think his whole life and philosophy are summed up in the title of the 
song he loved so well “We will roll the Union on.” Those six words tell his 
story. 

We will keep rolling the Union on, Allan, and may your soul rest in peace. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like the delegates now to stand in one 
moment of silence in token of the approval of the two resolutions. 

(The delegation stood for a moment of silence in approval of the two 
resolutions. ) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will now stand recessed until 9:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 4:15 o’clock p.m. the Convention stood in recess until to- 
morrow, November 17, at 9:30 a.m.) 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 17, 1953 


The Convention was called to order at 9:50 a. m. by President Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Secretary Carey has an important message 
from James G. Patton, President of the National Farmers Union. 


SECRETARY CAREY: We have an important message from the 
President of the National Farmers Union which I wish to read at this time. 
Washington, D. C., November 16. 


Hon. Walter Reuther, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Convention Headquarters, Hollenden Hotel: 


Dear President Reuther: 

In behalf of 600,000 farm people who belong to the Farmers Union I convey 
to you, your fellow officers and delegates to your great Convention, our fra- 
ternal greetings and best wishes for a successful Convention. We want you 
to know that we especially appreciate the support you and your organization 
have been giving to working farmers. Working farm families are suffering 
a substantial cut in income, while city consumers are forced to pay prices 
close to the all-time record high level for food. This situation gives those 
who work in factories and the farmers an urgent reason to join hands and 
investigate this widening price spread, so that proper action can be taken to 
protect both farmers and consumers. Best wishes for a successful Convention. 

James G. Patton, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: We have with us as our guest this morning to 
invoke divine guidance for our proceedings an outstanding member of the 
Cleveland clergy. 

This guest of ours is a graduate of Princeton University and the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York. He served our troops as a YMCA 
representative in Russia during World War I. Thereafter he served as a 
pastor in Connecticut. He came to his present appointment here in Cleve- 
land in 1926. Throughout his long career here he has been extremely active 
in the cause of welfare. At the present time he is chairman of the East 
Cleveland Community Council. I present to you the Reverend Howard M. 
Wells, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of East Cleveland. 


INVOCATION 
(Reverend Howard M. Wells, D.D., Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, East Cleveland, Ohio) 


Bless, O God, this assembly of men and women who have come from near 
and far to deliberate upon matters of great concern, and to devise ways and 
means of accomplishing those things which they purpose together. 

Give them the guidance of Thy spirit that they work and walk not in their 
own strength alone, bereft of Thy holy law. May their time be well spent. 
May discussion be of profit to the high cause they serve. May they finally 
return to their homes in safety with work well done. 

Give us all, O God, in whatever walk of life we call our own, a high vision 
of our country, its peace and prosperity, and the well-being of all people 
beneath our flag. 

May we learn how to walk together in equity and righteousness. May 
our arms be strong to labor; our minds quick to devise; our hearts eager and 
warm to serve. May all oppression be removed from our ways and indignities 
from our manners. May truth be the word of our lips and integrity the sign 
of our strength. 

Keep famine and drought from our shores. Multiply and prosper our 
industry that our store may ever be ample for our need. May we have enough 
for ourselves and to spare that others not so fortunate as we may be blessed 
by our bounty and be succored and be fed. 

Hear the cry of the peoples for peace; for peace in the world where men 
may walk and work together and none shall make them afraid. Teach us the 
know-how things of peace that we may beat our swords into plowshares and 
our tanks into tractors, and we need learn war no more. 

Bless Thou the children committed to our care, in our homes, in our 
schools, in all places of our land. May they grow up in strength and wisdom, 
in favor both with God and man. May they be quick to take up the work 
where we leave off and carry on to better things—to higher levels of living 
than their fathers have ever known. 

Make us ever aware of the common ties of life wherewith we are united 
with our fellow man wheresoever we live and by whatever sign we are known. 
Thou hast made of one blood all men to dwell in the earth. May we learn 
how to live according to Thy purpose, not as foes, but friends; not as fiends 
but as brothers in the earth in our common destiny beneath the stars. 


Hear us as we bow here together in this place in Thy presence, and bless 
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us with Thy Spirit in the Name of Him who was the Master of men and yet 
the Servant of all, Jesus of Nazareth, Christ our Lord—Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Dr. Wells. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, we have received from one of the 
leaders of the railroad workers, the President of the Railroad Trainmen, 
the following message addressed to this Convention and signed by W. P. 
Kennedy: 


Walter Reuther, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In Convention at Public Auditorium 

At no time in the history of the United States has free discussion of 
political and economic issues been so seriously jeopardized by hysteria gen- 
erated by irresponsible and ambitious persons both in public and private life. 
The record of the Congress of Industrial Organizations proves that it cannot 
be intimidated by those who are seeking villainously to confuse democratic 
liberalism with treason in an effort to turn back social progress. CIO Con- 
ventions have always been a testament to the best traditions of democracy. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen extends its best wishes for another 
successful meeting of the militantly progressive Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations. 
W. P. Kennedy, President. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair now calls upon Secretary Curran 
of the Resolutions Committee to continue with the report of that Committee. 


SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. Chairman and Delegates, you have had 
distributed to your tables parts 2 and 3 of the Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. In part 3, on page 25, is Resolution No. 27, a resolution on the mali- 
cious and unwarranted attack on former President Harry S. Truman. It reads 


as follows: 


Resolution No. 27 


RESOLUTION ON THE MALICIOUS AND UNWARRANTED ATTACK 
ON FORMER PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 


The Chairman of the House Un-American Activities Committee, acting 
without consultation with other members of his Committee, has issued a 
subpoena to the former President of the United States, the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman. 

We agree with Rep. Francis E. Walter of Pennsylvania that Mr. Velde’s 
action was “a most incredible, un-American, insulting thing.” 

We are certain that Harry Truman, one of the greatest of living Americans, 
needs no defense against this malicious attack. 

But this is not an attack on Harry Truman alone. It is a dangerous and 
un-American attack on the fundamental principles of American constitutional 
government. 

With all the forcefulness at our command we condemn this attack. 

What is the purpose of these vicious and ill-conceived accusations? It 
was to place in the public mind, for partisan political purposes, the wholly 
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false concept that Harry S. Truman of Independence, Missouri, was “soft on 
communism.” 

Former President Truman needs no defense from any American concern- 
ing his attitude toward communism at any time in his long span of years 
in public office. 

The originator of the Greek-Turkish Economic and Military Aid Program, 
which is known as the Truman Doctrine, and which halted the spread of 
Soviet power in Southeastern Europe and around the Black Sea, was not 
“soft on communists.” 

The proponent of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, who. brought 
General Eisenhower from retirement to be its head, was not “soft on com- 
munism.” 

The principal supporter of the Marshall Aid Program, which rescued 
Western Europe from post-war economic collapse and probable domination 
by the Soviet Union, was not “soft on communism.” 

The Chief Executive who ordered American resistance to the Soviet aggres- 
sors in Korea and who rallied the United Nations to a world-wide military 
defense against Soviet aggression, was not “soft on communism.” 

The man who, because of his long record of consistent anti-communist 
policies and programs, was described with invective and lies throughout the 
Soviet world as a “warmonger”, was not “soft on communism.” 

We are proud of our support of these policies and programs, initiated or 
executed by former President Truman. These policies were supported by 
all decent Americans, regardless of party, who recognize the nature of the 
communist enemy and who are realistic enough to know how totalitarianism 
should be combatted. 

It is significant that the extreme reactionaries in the Congress who have 
endorsed the smear attack on Mr. Truman are the same men who opposed 
former President Truman’s constructive policies against communism. 

We are glad that President Eisenhower finally expressed his disapproval 
of the action of Mr. Velde in issuing a subpoena to former President Truman. 
At the same time, we cannot withhold our. criticism of President Eisenhower 
for having left to a member of his Cabinet the license to make this unwar- 
ranted attack on the patriotism of a former President. The speeches and 
statements by Attorney General Brownell, with their implications of destruc- 
tion of orderly processes of government, should never have been permitted 
by our President. 

With even greater severity, we condemn the action of Attorney General 
Brownell. He is a trained lawyer; he holds the highest legal position in our 
federal government; he, of all men, should recognize the dangerous precedents 
in permitting a wanton, unsupported and politically spiteful attack on a 
former President of the United States. 

This whole affair—the Brownell speech, the Velde-McCarthy-Jenner 
circus tactics, and the lack of affirmative White House leadership—consti- 
tutes a disgraceful chapter in American history and a dangerous precedent 
for the future. 

We voice our condemnation and our concern. 

We express the hope that the public outcry against these un-American 


‘tactics will be so strong and firm that there will be no repetition of it, for 


the protection of ourselves and future generations. 
We in the CIO have repeatedly by words and deeds manifested our oppo- 
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sition to communism both here and abroad. We are firmly convinced, how- 
ever, that in fighting communism, we cannot borrow from the undemocratic 
tactics of the totalitarians. To do so is to play their game and create the 
hysteria and division upon which they breed. We express our abiding confi- 
dence that observance of our Constitution and its safeguards is the best way 
to preserve our fundamental freedoms. 


SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution and the motion 
to adopt it. Is there support? 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to say that I think every 
American who had the privilege last night of seeing or hearing Harry S. 
Truman answer these malicious and unwarranted attacks upon his integrity 
was inspired. I say for this Convention, thank God that Harry S. Truman, 
private citizen of Independence, Missouri, has the same courage and the same 
old-fashioned guts to fight against reaction that he demonstrated fighting 
communism. It gives you hope when you see men like Harry Truman face 
the American people with the facts. Out of those facts you begin to under- 
stand the conspiracy, the politically inspired conspiracy that is being directed 
against the integrity of the people who hold high offices and against the basic 
civil liberties of the American people. I think the CIO Convention in acting 
upon this resolution is voicing its strong condemnation and opposition to the 
reckless action which has taken place in Washington during the past ten days. 

I call upon Vice President Joseph Beirne at this time. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH BEIRNE: Mr. President, I rise in support 

of this resolution and also to say at least one thing which I feel Harry S. 
Truman, citizen of Independence, Missouri, felt constrained in saying last 
night. 
I, like most people in CIO, am opposed to the communist conspiracy with 
all the strength and all the passion of both reason and heart. I, I believe 
like most people in America and most members of the CIO, compliment 
those, whether they be Republicans or Democrats, who expose the inhumane 
and the degrading communist conspiracy. 

I think human dignity is always to be lauded and applauded and compli- 
mented as it works in exposing anything degrading to a human being. So 
neither Democrats or Republicans as partisan politicians can take or should 
take credit for fighting an ideology, a way of life that is destruction of human 
nature itself. 

I think all of us can ask ourselves the question, where is America going 
when the cheap, simple and understandable practices of men of the McCarthy- 
Velde-Jenner stripe can so influence those entrusted with the reins of govern- 
ment of the United States so that the chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States makes the kind of unfounded, ungrounded, unnecessary and 
malicious attacks for the sake of a few, measly Republican votes. 

The Attorney General of the United States is your protector and my pro- 
tector in enforcing the laws of these United States, and regardless of what 
party has the responsibility of the reins of government he is there as Attorney 
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General to serve you and me and all the people of America in enforcing the 
laws within that pattern of law enforcement that has been long established 
in America; and Herbert Brownell, present Attorney General of the United 
States, went outside of that pattern and by his actions should cause every 
God-fearing, law-abiding citizen of these United States to worry about his 
own safety under the laws of America. 

When the chief law enforcement officer so degrades his office that with 
deliberation he violates the fundamental reasons for a system of law, the 
fundamental reasons behind the pattern of individual protection under our 
judicial system, he has destroyed that very thing which early Americans 
fought and shed blood to establish, and he has invaded the privacy and pro- 
tection afforded by law of every single American in these United States, for 
what he can do and did do in the case of Harry S. Truman of Independence, 
Missouri, he can do to anyone in these United States. 

Therefore, I believe that which Harry Truman could not say, I feel free 
as an American citizen, desiring to maintain our patterns of life under law, 
to call here and now for the resignation of Herbert Brownell for malpractice 
in office and for not carrying out his constitutional duties. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion ? 


DELEGATE LOUIS EIBEN (President, Cleveland CIO Council): This 
attack by the Republican Party on Harry S. Truman is a direct attack against 
the democratic form of government. It is an attempt on the part of the 
Republican Party to insure that they will stay in power by destroying the 
Democratic Party. 

First, this has happened in Germany. It happened in Italy, and it hap- 
pened in Russia. They operate in this manner: They first destroy the existing 
party. They destroy the faith of the people in their party and in the demo- 
cratic form of life, in order to secure their own system or political party. 
It has happened before. It can happen here. This witchhunt, this hunting 
of people by association with those having something to do with communism 
as being guilty of communism, is a direct method of destroying the faith of 
the people in the democratic way of life. Then they will come up later on 
with their own form and say, “This is what the people need. This is what 
they want.” This has happened before. Let us not deceive ourselves. Hitler 
did it, Stalin did it, and Mussolini did it. Let us not have it happen here. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the Democratic Party has done more than 
any other political party we have ever had and we want to keep the people in 
that party. I am glad the CIO has seen fit to take strong action against 
this attempt on the part of the Republican Party to keep themselves in power. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? If not, all 
those in favor of the resolution will please stand. 
All those opposed will please stand. 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will see to it that both Harry S. Truman 
and Mr. Brownell get a copy of this resolution forthwith. 
The Resolutions Committee will continue. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution 8, the No-Raiding Agreement, as 
follows: 
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Resolution No. 8 


NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CIO AND THE AFL 


During the past year, a joint Unity Committee was created by the Con- 

gress of Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of Labor to 
explore the possibility of achieving organic unity between the CIO and the 
AFL. 
The Committee held several meetings. It gave particular consideration 
to the problem of raiding between the organizations—that is, attempts by 
unions affiliated with one of the organizations to intrude into established 
collective bargaining relationships between employers and unions affiliated 
with the other organization. 

The Committee concluded that such activities were destructive of the 
best interests of the unions involved and of the entire trade union movement. 
The Committee unanimously agreed that the elimination of raiding consti- 
tutes a necessary first condition to the achievement of unity. 

The Committee has recommended both to the CIO and to the AFL, and 
to the National and International Unions affiliated with the two organiza- 
tions, that they conclude a no-raiding agreement in the form drafted by the 


Committee. 
This Convention commends the Joint Committee on Labor Unity for its 


report. 

We believe that raids between unions endanger the welfare of the workers 
as well as the public interest. Most raids fail, creating only a residue of 
unrest, dissatisfaction and disunity among the workers involved. Where raids 
are successful, they involve a drain of time and money far disproportionate 
to the number of employes involved; they create unnecessary industrial 
strain and conflict; and they do nothing to add to the strength and capabili- 
ties of the trade union movement as a whole. 

The CIO believes that the interests of the millions of working men and 
women of America who are organized into unions are best served by the 
extension of the benefits of such organization and collective bargaining to 
the other millions of working men and women who are as yet unorganized. 
The CIO believes that all unions, whether affiliated with the CIO or the AFL, 
would benefit if the energies devoted to raiding were instead devoted to the 
task of organizing the unorganized. The CIO further believes that the elimi- 
nation of raiding between unions affiliated with the CIO and AFL would 
materially benefit the entire nation by eliminating a potent source of indus- 


trial unrest and conflict. 
This Convention therefore fully accepts the recommendations of the Joint 


AFL-CIO Unity Committee. 

The CIO Executive Board by unanimous vote has recommended approval 
by this Convention of the No-Raiding Agreement between the CIO and the 
AFL. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations authorizes 
the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to execute, on behalf 
of the CIO, the No-Raiding Agreement with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This Convention urges all affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to subscribe to and become parties to the No-Raiding Agreement. 
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The Resolutions Committee recommends the adoption of this resolution. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there a second? 

The resolution was seconded. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion ? 


DELEGATE BLOOD (Marine and Shipbuilding Workers): Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to speak on this resolution for a number of reasons. We find 
ourselves in a very peculiar position. In some of the discussions that have 
been held in the various nooks and corners in the City of Cleveland, there 
appears to be a little confusion as to our position on this issue. 

I would like to say at the outset that our union has no quarrel with the 
officers of the CIO or with the Committee on Labor Unity. We think, in 
considering the over-all picture of labor unity, they have done a very fine job. 
But in our particular industry we find that down through the years we have 
run into many problems. Various unions from the AFL that are also compet- 
ing in that industry have created a number of problems. We have seen no 
change in the leadership of those unions, nor have we seen any change in the 
basic policy of those leaders, 

While we are fully aware that the No-Raiding Agreement is a legal docu- 
ment for those unions who are parties signatory to it only, it has no legal 
value to those unions who do not sign it. But we have a problem and we must 
clear it up, if possible, and that is the question of the moral obligation for 
effectuating such an agreement. If it can be clearly understood at this Con- 
vention that if those unions who do not sign the No-Raiding Agreement can be 
assured that the CIO will not use its economic pressure on the Shipbuilders’ 
Union because they refuse to sign this agreement, then we are willing, from 
our point of view, to say no more about it and allow this Convention, if it so 
desires, to pass this resolution unanimously. But if it is the understanding of 
this Convention that such type of action may be necessary against the Ship- 
builders’ Union because they did not sign the No-Raiding Agreement, then, of 
course, we have to be registered as voting “No.” Can I have an answer to 
that? 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I shall be very happy to answer Brother Blood. 
We have stated repeatedly that this is a voluntary matter. We urge the 
CIO Convention to approve the no-raiding agreement, and we shall urge each 
of the affiliated unions to ratify the agreement. But if any CIO affiliate in its 
good judgment feels that it cannot become a party to this despite all the sound 
and compelling reasons we advance urging ratification, then that CIO affiliate 
has a right to do so, and it will not be pressured or coerced in any way to 
reach its decision. We recognize your right to make that decision and we 
shall protect your right in that respect. You can be certain that if you vote 
to ratify the over-all no-raiding agreement the CIO will not attempt in any 
way to pressure you into becoming a party to it within your union if the lead- 
ership of your union feels otherwise. 


DELEGATE BLOOD: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that while we have 
no intention at the moment of signing the No-Raiding Agreement, neither do 
we here officially object to the resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Carey. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I speak for the adoption of the 
resolution. The CIO has been sincere in its efforts to accomplish its objec- 
tives. We started out to organize the basic industries of the United States. 
We have partially completed our work in that respect. 

It seemed to the committee set up by CIO and the committee set up by 
the American Federation of Labor that a great deal of the resources of labor 
are lost in the contest between one union seeking to represent those already 
represented by another union. 

A subcommittee was selected composed of officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and officials of the CIO. That subcommittee for the 
American Federation of Labor consisted of its President, George Meany; its 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a Vice President, Matthew Woll. Three representa- 
tives of the CIO, President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, and Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers, served on behalf of the CIO. 

After a thorough study utilizing the resources of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board we found that raiding between unions does not pay. It is a costly 
operation that serves no useful function. As a result of that careful study 
we recommended to the full committee that we engage in a no-raiding pact. 
It is true as a result of the studies we made that we found there was more 
raiding by AFL unions against other AFL unions than by all of the CIO 
unions against all of the AFL unions, or AFL unions against the CIO. 

It is very significant that when this no-raiding pact was put together in 
draft form the CIO recommended to its Executive Board the ratification of 
that pact, as did the AFL. The AFL convention has ratified that pact. We 
believe there is a moral obligation on the part of the AFL executives at least 
to assure the labor movement that those people who hold positions on the 
Executive Council of the AFL will have their unions ratify that pact. Like- 
wise the unions of the CIO that hold positions on the Executive Committee 
have a moral obligation to ratify that no-raiding pact. Any other course 
would be a repudiation of the leadership. 

I am especially anxious about a member of the AFL Executive Committee, 
the head of the Teamsters Union, raiding the Electrical Union or the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers or some other organization of CIO in the same 
fashion Dave Beck raids other AFL unions. I am anxious about the Machin- 
ists Union, about the IAM. They are considered a responsible organization. 
The record is not at all clear when it comes to the electrical, radio and ma- 
chine industry. 

I cite you one example in all the efforts of the IUE to cleanse our industry 
of communist control of our union. The IAM sat like a bunch of vultures 
while the IUE pursued a vigorous campaign. They would move in to take 
over in each and every instance. 

In Pennsylvania, the last stronghold of the UE in the whole Westinghouse 
chain, the UE is reduced to less than 11,000 people, in the second largest 
corporation in our industry. 

The IUE pursues a campaign and we find a schism exists between the 
officers of the UE local. We pursue the case, we petition the Labor Board 
for an election, and the IAM drives up a couple of the UE officers, their 
District President as an example, and interferes in that dispute. It was the 
nature of the intervention that caused us deep concern, because it runs to 
the very issue we are now considering. 

Here is what the IAM had to say about the no-raiding pact we were 
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negotiating with the AFL. In their paper they advise that Carey is turned 
down cold on no-raiding pact with the IAM. It states that Carey sought to 
secure a no-raiding pact with the International Association of Machinists. It 
is not only untrue, it happens that the reverse is true; the officers of the 
IAM asked the IUE if we would agree to a no-raiding pact, while we were 
under discussions between the CIO and AFL. We advised we would await 
the outcome of our Conventions and we would then sit down as an organized 
group. 

The IAM tells us in their own literature the following: “The IAM be- 
lieves that the IUE was created solely to provide a job for Carey. It was 
the pay-off for Carey, who circumvented the UE after being dumped as Presi- 
dent and threw his marbles to John Murray of the CIO.” 

I am sure in this case the officer of that union referred to was Philip 
Murray. 

Then it goes on to state the no-raiding pact has no meaning for the 
IAM. It states here the IAM will not be bound by the no-raiding pact. 
Listen to these words, “Carey was told that the proposed no-raiding agree- 
ment between the AFL and CIO, already ratified by the former and expected 
to be approved and signed by the latter, in no way binds affiliated unions, 
it is simply a recommended course of action.” 

The terms of that agreement would indicate those that sign the agree- 
ment are bound by the agreement. The IUE was confronted with attacks by 
twenty AFL unions as follows in just the last year: The IBEW-AFL, IAM- 
AFL, the AFL Teamsters; the AFL Upholsterers; the AFL Blacksmiths; AFL 
Plumbers; AFL Autoworkers; the AFL Paperworkers; the AFL Carpenters; 
the AFL Chemical Workers; AFL Bookbinders; AFL Patternmakers; AFL 
Boilermakers; AFL Bridge and Structural Workers; AFL Sheet Metal 
Workers; and, lo and behold, even the AFL Butchermen’s Union. 

That does not include the communist-controlled UE or independents like 
MESA. And yet, despite all efforts to raid the IUE, only four years old, 
established in this very hall four years ago this month, the IUE-CIO is com- 
mitted to sign a no-raiding pact with other CIO unions in its relations with 
the AFL. But believe you me, brothers, we mean a no-raiding pact, and if the 
IAM or the Teamsters’ Union, or if the Butchermen’s Union or any other 
union violates the terms of that pact, the IUE has a reputation of being able 
to defend itself in the course of a raid. In fact, I might suggest the IUE 
itself is just one big glorious raid against the UE communist-controlled organi- 
zation. We took that outfit in a raid, a raid that is not covered by this 
no-raiding agreement, and if need be we will deal with the IAM in Essington 
or with the IBEW in Schenectady, or any of these other plants that are still 
in the hands of the communist-controlled UE. 

I think this Convention can demonstrate the proper confidence in its com- 
mittees, can go ahead vigorously to carry on this first step towards real labor 
unity. This no-raiding agreement has been carefully looked over by all the 
officers, it has been approved unanimously by the Executive Board; it is the 
kind of agreement, if properly carried out, that will give us a chance to 
complete the work to organize the millions of unorganized workers in this 
nation of ours; and if the Teamsters or these other unions, part of the 
official body of the AFL, should fail to carry out their commitments made 
by their Convention, it can only expose the bankruptcy of their leadership. 


Yes, I am for unity in the labor movement. I stand for this No-Raiding 
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Agreement as the first real step, and I hope the CIO Convention will give 
the officers a rising vote of confidence to carry this No-Raiding Agreement 


into completion. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? The Chair 
recognizes Executive Vice President John Riffe. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT JOHN RIFFE: Brother Reuther and 
Delegates, I happened to sit in the negotiations and meetings where this 
no-raiding pact was negotiated between the CIO and the AFL. I also happen 
to know that the officers of the CIO and the Executive Committee who car- 
ried on these negotiations for our union are serious in their attempts to put 
this No-Raiding Agreement into effect in spirit as well as the written word. 
We believe that by doing so it would free our organizers and our staff to do 
the job that both the AFL and the CIO are supposed to be doing, and that is 
organizing the unorganized workers and giving to the workers that are 
organized better service than they are getting today, if it is at all possible. 
We have today, as I understand it, across this country some 40 or 45 million 
unorganized workers. The job of organizing those unorganized workers must 
be carried on, and it is not our job to look around and see where there are 
soft spots or where there is some dissatisfaction developed on a local level 
and try to take away the membership of one organization or another. I do not 
think the men and women in the factories, the plants and the mills who are 
paying dues in both organizations appreciate that kind of organizing effort. 
I believe we will get the support of the workers, both in the AFL and the 
CIO from the men and women in the plants and in the mills if we stop this 
raiding we have been carrying on, and go out and build a strong, democratic 
labor union, and organize the unorganized workers. Stop spending our energy 
and our money and using up our organizers to try to take advantage of some 
dissatisfaction among some of the local unions across the country, and switch 
them from one organization to another. We have a great job to do in this 
country, a task ahead of us that will keep us busy for many years, that is, 
to organize the unorganized workers. When we are doing that job the public, 
business and professional people in this country I believe will support us more 
than they do today, when we are trying to raid each other and switch the 
membership from one organization to the other. 


Yes, I am in support of this No-Raiding Agreement, and I hope from the 
bottom of my heart that this is the beginning of a united labor movement in 
this country. I say as one officer of the CIO I will never let selfish ambition 
on my part stand in the way of having a united labor movement. I will step 
aside willingly any day to bring this about, because I believe it will be good 
for the workers of this country, and I believe it will be good for our country 
to have a united labor movement. Move on from here to organize the un- 
organized workers. We can write up the finest no-raiding agreement that 
can be written. I think this is a wonderful agreement already written, but 
if we do not put it into practice, if we do not believe what we say and 
each officer and member of the CIO and of the AFL does not mean what he 
is saying, and live up to the moral obligations of this situation out in the 
field, it is going to fail. But I believe that the officers of the AFL, and I 
know the officers of the CIO mean to try to make this no-raiding agreement 
workable, and live up to the obligations that it carries, after it is adopted at 
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this Convention. If we do that we have made the first step forward in bring- 
ing about a united labor movement. 


DELEGATE MILES H. LLOYD (Indianapolis IUC): Mr. Chairman, I 
could not sit still and hold my voice to let it be misunderstood that this is 
the work of the leadership of the CIO. I want you to understand that this is 
something that the rank and file have been asking for. In the City of Indian- 
apolis, County of Marion, Indiana, we have been asking for this. Give us the 
tools and we will help you make it work. I say to this Convention we should 
wholeheartedly endorse this resolution; wholeheartedly endorse the work of 
our committee and our officers. We of the CIO and the AFL at home march 
side by side in our political activities. Sometimes we are forced to bow our 
heads in shame because of the things that happen in raiding between our 
organizations. 

I say again that I feel impelled to lend my voice that it is the work of the 
rank and file and we encourage it. Go ahead and give us the tools and we will 
help you make it work. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion ? 


DELEGATE CHARLES M. SCHULTZ (Wisconsin State IUC): Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to endorse the views of the previous speaker and state our 
position. 

Recently the Wisconsin State Industrial Council concluded its Sixteenth 
Constitutional Convention. By resolution they asked me to inform you in this 
Convention that they support wholeheartedly the program of labor unity, but 
along with that they ask us to say this to you in this Convention, that never 
again will we tolerate Dave Beck moving into the State of Wisconsin and the 
City of Milwaukee and trying to stab our workers by making a deal, trying 
to take our union away from us when they are in the throes of fighting with 
management. 

We say also that never again will we tolerate the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists moving into the Fairbanks-Morse plant in Beloit, Wis- 
consin, as they did when that union was in the process of collective bargaining. 

We say that we support the program wholeheartedly, and we say further 
that any agreement reached is an agreement the same as an agreement we 
might reach with management, and everyone knows what we have to take 
when they violate the terms of our collective bargaining agreements. With 
that in mind, we suppoort this program wholeheartedly. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Brother John Brophy, one 
of the old-timers, who knows something about these problems from the early 
days. Brother Brophy. 


DELEGATE BROPHY: The resolution before us deals with an important 
procedure in handling jurisdictional disputes between competing unions. It 
is also a declaration of a firm purpose to achieve federated unity for all na- 
tional unions within a single body. 

Both of these objectives are worthy of genuine support of all of the CIO. 
I am for these purposes because they are in line with all we have worked for 
since the beginning of our organization. 

I was one of those who attended the 1935 Atlantic City A. F. of L. con- 
vention, and associated myself with those who wanted to take advantage of 
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the then favorable climate of opinion to start a large-scale campaign of or- 
ganization. Unionization of the workers in such industries as steel, automo- 
tive, rubber, electrical machine manufacturing, textiles, as well as others, was 
very much in the fore of our thinking. At that convention this group recog- 
nized that the most effective type of union to win the workers’ confidence 
for organization was the industrial union; that such a union could more ef- 
fectively bargain with the employer on wages and working conditions. These 
issues were fully debated but unfortunately our minority report was voted 
down by a vote of 60 to 40 percent. 

Following the convention adjournment, our group met officially in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 9, 1935, and determined to carry forward our pur- 
poses of organizing the mass production industries. The presidents of eight 
national unions, Philip Murray and myself, made up this meeting and formally 
established the Committee for Industrial Organization. The declared pur- 
pose was “to work in accordance with the principles and policies enunciated 
hy these organizations at the Atlantic City convention of the A. F. of L.”, 
and “to encourage and promote organization of the workers in the mass 
production and unorganized industries of the nation.” 

Even though we had emphasized our intent to further the work of organiz- 
ing within the A. F. of L., the Executive Council of that day refused to have 
it so, and suspended our cooperating unions—an action later affirmed by the 
A. F. of L. convention. 

We of the Committee for Industrial Organization went forward with our 
campaign of unionization. The first four years of the CIO and the years fol- 
lowing were years of outstanding achievement for the American labor move- 
ment. The response of the workers to the call to organize in nearly all of 
the basic industries was magnificent. Never before in the history of Ameri- 
can labor had there been such an outpouring of labor in behalf of unioniza- 
tion. Industrial unions were strongly established in nearly all of the great in- 
dustries of the country. This Convention attendance is a roll call of that 
great organizing achievement. The bastions of non-unionism fell before 
that great organizing crusade. Not only was there success in the special 
fields to which CIO directed it main attack, but in time the A. F. of L. 
swung out of its lethargy and under the impetus of the CIO drive, began to 
move forward to organize in its own and related fields. 

Today, 16 million workers or more are organized in the American labor 
movement. In nearly every area of labor relations there has been marked 
improvement in wages and working conditions. This great organized 
labor force has been a power for good for all workers and their families. 
United in one grand federation, it can be a greater force for further union- 
ization, for economic, political and social well being in our own country as 
well as a power in behalf of the ideals of free labor throughout the world. 

A union organizing job has been done during the eighteen years since CIO 
was first set up. However, there still remain many areas where further 
unionization is needed. 

Full organization of the unorganized is still a great need among many 
workers in certain mills and factories and particularly in the chemical indus- 
try. Government employes and the so-called white collar workers are 
largely unorganized. This job can be more readily accomplished if labor 
united elects to take up this task, and a proper department is set up to care 
for such over-all organizing drives. 
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We have achieved a large measure of working unity. A substantial de- 
gree of cooperation in legislative and political work has come into being be- 
tween the two federations in recent years. A great deal more needs to be 
done if we are to have the full influence and success in this area of demo- 
cratic activity. Unity should aid such a program. 

Necessarily, a unified labor movement involves the recognition of the indus- 
trial union form of organization in the mass production, public utility, marine 
service and chemical and basic fabric industries. 

The need for an autonomous department within the unified labor move- 
ment to care for the special interests of some of the CIO unions is also a 
necessity. 

A forward-looking program for labor will not automatically be realized by 
a united labor federation. Difficulties both within and without will have to 
be overcome before our goal is attained. But surely the experience and pur- 
pose of CIO unions, added to many within the present A. F. of L. which are 
as interested in these common objectives, will count for much in the unity 
envisaged in the resolution before us. 

We have nothing to lose in adopting the resolution, except it be our fears. 

We have everything to gain domestically in the enlarged federated unity 
proposed based upon sound principles, and we have just peace to achieve 
in a world where free labor can serve mankind. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, John. 
The Chair now recognizes the Executive Vice President of the Textile 
Workers Union, Brother Bill Pollock. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, for the past 
year and a half our organization has been plagued by a vicious raid by our 
AFL counterpart. The unsuccessful candidates to take control of our organi- 
zation in our 1952 convention made a sweetheart agreement with the United 
Textile Workers, AFL, on the promise if they were put on their staff they 
would take with them 100,000 of our members into the AFL. These people 
from the AFL then called on John L, Lewis of the United Mine Workers and 
he financed this raid to the extent of $200,000. The raid collapsed. The ex- 
tent that it reached was about 20,000 workers, representing about 8,000 of 
our dues-paying members. These members now find that they have made a 
mistake, but they are captives of the contracts that were quickly signed be- 
tween the employers and the AFL. Many of them would like to return. 

In our negotiations with the cotton employers in the northern part of the 
country, one of our former officers along with part of his staff went into the 
city of New Bedford and in their efforts to raid that organization held up the 
negotiations for almost six months. When the elections were held, they were 
defeated by a vote of over 5 to 1. 

Therefore, we have plenty of reasons in our organization for being very 
hesitant about supporting any no-raiding agreement between the CIO and 
the AFL, but we realize that this country is now controlled by the bosses of 
reaction and if we are going to do a service to the workers of this nation and 
to the world it is time to attempt to unify these two great labor organizations 
so that we can all march as one towards a united goal. 

For that reason the Executive Council of our organization has gone on 
record to instruct its delegates to vote in favor of this resolution, and will 
recommend to our coming convention that we sign this no-raiding pact for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the representative of the 
Brewery Workers Union, Brother Tom Rusch. 


DELEGATE RUSCH (Brewery Workers): Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise in full support and cooperation with this resolution on behalf of 
the International Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America, CIO. We as one of the first labor organizations in this country 
have, back to our birth date of August 29, 1886, lived through sixty-seven 
years of continuous raids by the AFL organizations. That includes the Engi- 
neers, Firemen, and Machinists. Our largest enemy is Dave Beck and his 
Teamsters. 

We have not been able to put our organizational staffs in the field to or- 
ganize the unorganized as we would like to because of these same types of 
tactics of raiding, and it is pure and simple raiding. There are many oc- 
casions when they come out with remarks and very fancy talk to the effect 
that “The membership wants to come with us.” We have met tactics that 
went to the extent of paying off officers and destroying various groups in our 
International Union. Right at this present day we have problems in New 
York City and Philadelphia which are caused by these raiding tactics, and in 
these problems we have received the noble support of National CIO in carry- 
ing out our objectives. 

I may say that in the past the Brewery Workers have for forty-five or so 
years been delegates to the American Federation of Labor, so we know some- 
thing about the inner functions of the AFL organization, because this organi- 
zation was handed a mandate of dictatorship to destroy our union back a few 
years ago. We disagreed with their policy and therefore took an independent 
status and remained independent until 1946, whereupon we affiliated with 
National CIO and have received the outstanding support of National CIO in 
combating the raiding efforts of Dave Beck—and to relate to you some past 
incidents in 1946 in the Pittsburgh beer war; in 1947 in Cleveland, Ohio, right 
here; in 1949 in Philadelphia; and we could go on right up to the present date. 

We therefore wholeheartedly support this resolution on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the International Brewery Workers. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I put the motion on the resolution I 
would like just to clarify several points. When the CIO Executive Board by 
unanimous action approved the No-Raiding Agreement and recommended 
similar action on the part of this Convention, we did so with a clear under- 
standing that the CIO would protect the integrity and structure of every 
CIO affiliated union, whether it be the largest or the smallest union in the 
CIO family; and I can say to you, that when we ratify this agreement you 
need have no fear, because we are determined to protect every CIO union. 

Now we are for the No-Raiding Agreement because the record shows 
clearly that the failure of the American labor movement to work out a no- 
raiding agreement such as you are acting on this morning has brought about 
a situation in which millions and millions of its resources, made possible by 
the working people of America, have been dissipated in unjustifiable raids 
against other unions. The record shows in a period of two years 1245 raids 
have been made by the CIO and AFL unions upon affiliated unions of the 
other group. Now inside the AFL itself the record shows while the AFL 
unions were raiding CIO unions they were raiding each other more frequent- 
ly than they were raiding us. So maybe while this No-Raiding Agreement 
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will make a great contribution between the AFL and CIO, it will make an 
equally great contribution among the AFL itself, if they can stop raiding 
each other. 

We of the CIO believe the labor movement is a public trust, that when you 
assume the leadership of a great labor movement you are not leading a pri- 
vate empire that belongs to a small group of leaders, you are leading a great 
movement that belongs to the rank and file. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the membership of the AFL and the membership of the CIO. 
You go out to the cities of America, you go out to the work places of America, 
and you will find that a rank and file CIO member and a rank and file AFL 
member are the same kind of working people, the same kind of Americans; 
they share the same hopes, the same aspirations, and they have the same kind 
of problems trying to raise their children in this troubled world. There is 
no difference down below; all the difference has been on top, and it is a chal- 
lenge to the leadership of the American labor movment to find a way to 
accommodate this problem so we can cut out these disastrous and costly 
raids, and we can use those resources and that energy and that power which 
has been dissipated to constructive purposes in the future in building the 
movement more strongly and in fighting our common battles. 

So we say to you, in adopting the No-Raiding Agreement it is but the 
first step, the first necessary historic step in laying the basis for a ration- 
al and constructive approach to the question of organic unity. 

After we ratify it we will merely have matched the action taken by the 
AFL Convention in St. Louis. The agreement will be of no value unless they 
follow through on the Convention action by ratification on the part of the 
AFL affiliated unions, and unless we follow through our Convention action 
and get the affiliated unions of CIO to ratify the agreement, the agree- 
ment will have no purpose. 

We have polled our Executive Board, and I can say to this Convention 
the CIO house is in good order. We are prepared to follow Convention ratifi- 
cation by ratification on the part of the overwhelming membership of the CIO 
as reflected in its affiliated unions, and we will do that, and we will sit down 
at an early date with the leadership of the AFL. 

Now the No-Raiding Agreement does not solve the many intricate 
problems relating to organic union. It merely says there shall be peace 
on the labor front so that the negotiating teams can sit down and begin 
to explore the many other aspects of this problem unimpaired with the 
obstacles that raids have created in the past. 

We talk about honorable labor unity, and it is the only kind that is honor- 
able, it is the only kind we shall be a party to, but we haven’t got around 
to talking about what the essential elements would be of what we character- 
ize as honorable labor unity. Those are the things to which we must address 
ourselves in future meetings between our Committee and the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor. We have got to sit down and talk 
about the essentials and the ingredients that go into making up honorable 
constructive labor unity. Those elements will deal with structure. What 
is the structure of a new labor movement, a united labor movement? What 
are the principles it will be committed to, and what policies will it formulate 
to implement structure and organization? I can say to you we will go in 
there in good faith, dedicated to the principles that have made CIO the 
great constructive, socially responsible force in America and in the world 
that it is recognized to be. 
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So I, in behalf of the leadership of the CIO and in reflection of the unan- 
imous recommendations of the CIO Executive Board, commend to you for 
your approval this No-Raiding Agreement as the first essential historic 
step down the road we hope to travel that will bring us organic unity and 
a united labor movement that can discharge its historic mission more ef- 
fectively in the years ahead. 

Are you ready to vote? 


(The question was called for.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: All those in favor of adopting the No-Raiding 
Agreement signify by standing. 

All those in opposition to the No-Raiding Agreement will stand. 

The Chair declares that the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization has ratified the No-Raiding Agreement 
between the AFL and CIO by unanimous action of this Convention. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to have your approval to suspend 
the proceedings of the Convention for a special order of business. 

We are honored this morning to have with us a truly great American, a 
man who has given his country distinguished service in a variety of fields. He 
needs no introduction to this Convention, because he is known personally and 
is a good friend of most every delegate in this Convention hall. We are 
proud to have him with us. 

{ have asked that the honor of presenting him to this Convention be dis- 
charged by Vice President Emil Rieve, President of the Textile Workers’ 
Union. 

I present him now to present our distinguished guest. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: I was indeed honored to be given the oppor- 
tunity to present to this Convention your next speaker. It so happens that I, 
like many of you, have known him for a number of years. I told him a little 
while ago that I would first tell the bad things about him but he warned me 
that if I did, he will have the floor after me. So I decided to abandon that 
part of my introduction. 

Our next speaker started his adult life as a newspaper man. He then 
went into the advertising business and he made quite a success of that bus- 
iness. In making that success he did not change either his philosophy or 
his politics. He remained liberal—liberal in the best sense of the word. In 
those days before and during World War II, the liberals were appreciated 
even in Washington. So because of his own public-spirited activities in his 
own State of Connecticut, this successful young advertising executive, was 
called upon by President Roosevelt in 1943 to become the head of the OPA, 
better known as the Office of Price Administration. He administered this 
agency so well that most of his former clients were disgusted with him, but 
the American people, especially the housewives, appreciated him very much. 

It so happens that he and I became personally acquainted very early in his 
career. As a matter of fact, we became very good friends. So after the war 
was over I took it upon myself to see what I could do to keep him in public 
service. I will never forget in 1948 in the National Convention in the City of 
Philadelphia, I asked him about a report that was being circulated that he 
was going to run for Governor of Connecticut. He said he did not think so; 
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that he was very tired and needed a rest. I advised him at that time that 
there was no time for rest; that I was tired of tired people. Whether I had 
any influence on him or not is not important. The fact is that he did run 
for the Governor of the State of Connecticut and he was elected, and he 
gave that state the best administration in its history. 

In 1951, when great problems faced our country, President Truman 
called upon him to become United States Ambassador to India. There he 
won the hearts of the people of India for himself and for America by his 
sympathy and understanding. He and his family by their own example 
gave the Indian people a new picture of our country. 

I am sure you will all join with me in the hope that the distinguished 
record I have described is only the beginning of the career of our next 
speaker. 

It is with deep personal pleasure that I present our old friend, the 
Honorable Chester Bowles. 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


MR. BOWLES: Thank you very much. Emil was very kind to me in 
telling that story. He was much tougher than he sounded. I was much 
more tired than he described me. I went for him, and I said, “How in the 
world do you think any Democrat can win in 1948? I have been working hard 
and have been beaten up as head of the OPA for a long time. This is the 
year I take off.” 

Emil said, “I am sick and tired of tired liberals, people who go around talk- 
ing as liberals but do not have the courage to get up there and pitch when 
the pitching is required.” So, to make a long story short, he said, “You go in 
there and go to work.” I did, and to my utter amazement, I won by 2300 
votes. But last fall Emil sent me a telegram in India, and he said, “Come 
back here and run for the Senate. I know you cannot lose.” 

So I stayed in India. (Laughter and applause.) 

Two years out of America, two years half way around the world is a re- 
markable experience in many ways. First of all, it gives you an opportunity to 
really see your own country in clear perspective. When you see America free 
of the daily radio and the daily newspapers, all things stand out with great 
clarity. The great strengths of this country stand out—the public school 
system, the labor unions, the vitality of our economic system when it is 
working as it should be; the ability of American communities to pull 
together to raise the living standards of their people, to broaden the 
base of their democracy. But other things stand out also: the growing 
fears of America, the discrimination that is practiced in America against 
many of our citizens, something Asia is very deeply conscious of. I 
watched from a distance of 10,000 miles the efforts of the CIO in the 1952 
election campaign. I followed your speeches, the things you said, the 
statements of what you believed in, and my admiration for you grew week 
ufter week. It was already very high, I can assure you. The things that 
you said a year ago are true. They are as true today as they were then, but 
the point is that many more people realize that they are true. I know you 
will go on in the future to fight many good fights, including the fight that 
lies ahead in 1954. 

But I am here to talk to you primarily about the problem of foreign policy 
and the problems particularly of Asian policy. Asia seems a long way away 
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to most of us. Many of us feel that “How can the things that happen in Asia 
possibly affect our lives and our future?’’ Yet Asia is very much on the 
march. Asia is aroused and in motion. Asia is turbulent with revolution. 
History is being made in Asia, and I will venture to say that the history of 
the next twenty years will be largely written in Asia. Yet there is a gap of 
understanding between the American people and the Asian people that is very 
dangerous; a gap that is very broad. It is a gap that somehow we must fill 
before it is too late; but the crisis I am talking about is not the crisis of the 
next thirty or forty years; it is the crisis of the next five or ten years. We 
can face stark disaster in Asia and in the world if the things in which we 
believe are deluged and buried in Asia under the march of communism. 

In Asia there are three really big factors. First, there is Communist China, 
with 500 million people, hard-working people, under the dictatorship of Mao 
Tse Tung trying to build a communist state in Asia, to force the rapid devel- 
opment of a modern country, borrowing from the experience of the Soviet 
Union, trying -to establish communist leadership in Asia. There is not much 
we can do at the moment about Communist China, except to resist her when- 
ever she starts to move across border lines. How close to the Soviet Union 
Communist China is today, no one knows. There is no doubt communist 
Russia is trying to woo China and working as hard as possible. Many experts 
believe that China may exert a growing independence of the Soviet Union. 
She may become much more difficult to deal with over a period of time, but 
she may become a little more independent, I do not know. This is not the 
place to go into that complex subject. 

Another factor is Syngman Rhee and Chiang kai-Shek in South Korea and 
on Formosa. There are some 30 million people here. They are basically 
strongly anti-communist. More than that, they have armed divisions, well 
equipped and prepared to fight communism, but they do not lead Asia. Asa 
matter of fact, the rest of Asia is skeptical of this leadership, because they 
feel that even though it is anti-communist, it is basically reactionary leader- 
ship. 
Then, looking beyond these two great groups is the great world for which 
Nehru speaks. It stretches from Japan all around the periphery from Com- 
munist China to the Soviet Union. It stretches across South Asia and across 
the Middle East and on across. There are something like a billion people in 
this world, and they may well hold the destinies of free worlds in their hands, 
because if the communists should win this area and if the Iron Curtain should 
clamp down upon this billion people, then the whole balance of her power 
would shift dangerously towards communism, and we would be faced with 
stark disaster. 

On the other hand, if this billion people continues to grow in a democracy, 
and continues to exert its freedom and continues asking higher living stand- 
ards for its people, then all of Asia will be stabilized, and there may eventually 
develop a Communist China which could hereafter help greatly in stabilizing 
this unhappy world of ours. 

I have been living in that area now for two years. I found it often frus- 
trating and often difficult. Frequently I disagreed and disagreed emphatically 
with what Mr. Nehru and other South Asian leaders said and believed; but as I 
lived there and worked with these people it became ever more clear to me that 
it is not enough for us simply to get angry with them when we do not agree 
with them and to blow our top to write angry messages. We have to under- 
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stand them. We have to understand how their minds work and what they 
are trying to accomplish and what they are trying to do. If there is any group 
in America that can understand these people, it is the working people of 
America, a point I will come back to a little later. 

As I see it, there are four basic facts about this uncommitted world of 
one billion people. First of all, it shares the common experience of colonial- 
ism. These people all live under colonial governments of one kind or another. 
It is difficult for us to understand what it is like to live under the domination 
of a foreign power for 200 years, but just let us assume for a moment that 
we had lost our Revolutionary War, that we had failed to drive out the British. 
Let us assume that we were a different color from the British. Let us assume 
that for 200 years the British had exploited us, knocked out our factory sys- 
tem of industry, forbade us to go ahead into manufacturing, and turned us 
into an economy simply turning out raw materials for the benefit of the 
British people. 

Assume that practically every American leader today had served many 
years in a British prison. Assume that here in Cleveland or in Detroit or in 
New York or Washington no American could go into a European or British 
club or dine in public with a Britisher or swim in a swimming pool with a 
Britisher. Assume that in all the parks of Cleveland and New York and 
Detroit and Chicago and Washington the signs said, “No Americans allowed; 
for British only”. 

Assume that this had gone on for 200 years, and you will catch something 
of the bitterness of the people of Asia, who see themselves exploited for low 
wages, a few cents a day, with all their wealth moving year by year towards 
Europe, to make Europe more prosperous and themselves more poor. They 
feel this very deeply, and they are tired of being considered second-class 
citizens. They are tired of racial discrimination. They are tired of the past 
and they want something better. 

When the Americans or other predominantly white groups come to Asia, 
they run slam-bang into these prejudices and these suspicions that go so very 
deep. 
That is the first point, the common experience of colonialism. 

The second point is the common experience of poverty. That is the kind of 
poverty that is hard for us Americans to visualize. The average Indian 
factory worker gets something like $12 a month. He works six days a week, 
ten or twelve hours a day. Children work in factories for long hours, despite 
the fact that now there are new laws to protect them. 

There are 80 million people who work either not at all or only two or three 
months a year, so outside of every factory gate are long lines of unemployed 
to keep people frightened and to keep them subservient. 

Walking through a factory in India is like going back to the industrial 
revolution of 100 years ago, the frightened look on the faces of the people, 
the way they look at the boss, the look of stark fear in their faces. They are 
working for practically nothing, trying to eke out a bare existence. 

A good half of the land is owned by great landlords who take 50 or 60 
percent of the crop, while the peasant pays the cost of production and does 
all the labor under a hot sun. 

The average child at birth can look forward in India to twenty-seven 
years of life. Their life expectancy is twenty-seven years, but half of them 
die before they are twelve. Twenty-five percent die before their first birth- 
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day. Only 10 percent can read and write. These are the statistics of India, 
but they are also the statistics of much of the Middle East, much of the Far 
East, and much of Africa. It is the common experience of poverty. 

There is a third point, and this is a very explosive point. It is the fact 
that the people of Asia have discovered that poverty is not an act of God, that 
poverty is something that can be prevented and cured, that they can have a 
better life and a better future. 

Once somebody asked the British historian, Toynbee, what he thought this 
age would be remembered for. The questioner said, ‘“Won’t this be known 
as the age of the atomic bomb?” He said, “No, not at all. It will be remem- 
bered for that, of course, but the big thing that will come out of this period 
is the fact that in these years of the last part of the 20th century mankind for 
the first time dared to believe that the benefits of science could be made 
available to everyone everywhere.” 

Into the most faraway village of Asia has come the knowledge that most 
diseases can be cured, their crops can be doubled and tripled and multiplied, 
that people can learn to read and write in a matter of months; in other words, 
that they can have a better future. So while poverty is one of the big facts 
of Asia, the fact that the people of Asia know that poverty is unnecessary, 
that modern science and modern organization and modern administration can 
eliminate poverty, is the most revolutionary and explosive fact of all. 

The fourth fact is the deadly competition between two kinds of efforts 
at eliminating poverty and building a modern state. One is the way of the 
communist Chinese under Mao Tse Tung’s dictatorship. The Chinese are 
moving ahead to grind out a Soviet system with enforced savings, continued 
low living standards, building great dams, and building steel mills. Russia is 
putting in something like $1,700,000,000 every year. Russia is sending 5000 
technicians to China this year to help her build up her country and turn her 
into a full-blown communist state. China is saying over the Voice of Peiping 
very persuasively, ‘‘Democracy won’t work in Asia. It won’t work in Asia 
because there isn’t enough time. In Europe they were able to build up a 
capitalistic system because they took the savings of the people of Asia at 
sweatshop wages and took those savings to Europe and with those savings 
they built factories and great universities; but even so it took them many, 
many years and many generations. But now Asia is in a hurry. There is no 
time, so you have to accept a communist dictatorship as the only way to build 
a modern state in a short period of time.” 

This is a very persuasive appeal to the impoverished people of Asia, who 
are in a great hurry. 

India is answering this with a very persuasive answer, I think, an answer 
which I hope they can deliver on. India is saying, “No, you don’t have to give 
up your liberty in order to get bread, you don’t have to give up your liberty 
to build steel mills. You can have your liberty, your freedom to vote, your 
freedom of religion, your freedom of speech, and you can have your bread and 
your steel mills on top of that. We are going to show you how it can be 
done. We accept the competition of communism here in Asia and will prove 
that the way of democracy will also raise the living standards of the people.” 

This very epic competition is a competition in which we have a very great 
stake, because if India wins all Asia will be stabilized. People will take part, 
and they will say, “Look, see, democracy really works, it really functions, it 
really gives people a better life.” But if India fails, people will say, “India, 
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with all her advantages, could not make democracy work. She could not forge 
ahead to these goals that she set for herself. If India could not function and 
succeed, how can we succeed? Communism is the wave of the future. We 
might as well accept it whether we like it or not.” 

Then you will find India, in the very strategic heart of Asia, with all the 
communication lines running right across her, moving behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, with Asia following. That would be a grim and disastrous thing for the 
American people and for everything in which we believe. So I say that the 
destinies of the American people and the whole free world may well be travel- 
ing and be carried through this great fight between China and India, which is 
rarely spoken about and talked about but which is understood by everyone 
who lives there. 

India is making very great progress. She has established a Constitution 
that allows complete freedom of religion, freedom of speech, and free elec- 
tions. She has had an election with 106 million people freely participating, a 
higher percentage than voted here in America last year. 

She has launched her five-year plan, through which she hopes to make her 
people literate by 1972. She hopes to eliminate malaria, from which 100 
million Indians are sick each year, within another two or three years. 

By 1956 she will have added more irrigated land, new irrigated land, than 
all the irrigated land in America. She has three river valley developments 
which challenge almost anything we have here in America. Grand Coulee 
irrigates 1,800,000 acres. Bakkar Nangel in India will irrigate 4,600,000 acres, 
and there are two others which are almost as big as that. I saw Bakkar 
Nangel last winter. There are 3000 miles of irrigation canals all lined with 
concrete, and part of this canal system, for about 150 miles, is 400 feet wide 
and 40 feet deep. The battleship Missouri could steam in it in great comfort. 
This was all built by Indian labor, Indian engineers, Indian technicians, and 
Indian money. So this is the effort that India is making to give her people 
more food, better irrigation, more fertilizer, and a farm extension system 
that moves out into the villages and helps people to live a better life, with 
more education, training more young engineers, and looking forward to this 
competition with communism with a great deal of confidence. 

I do not know whether they can make the grade. They have many disad- 
vantages. They have a land system that leaves too much of the land still in 
the hands of too few. They have too many frustrated young intellectuals 
that have gone to college and cannot find their way into the creation of a 
new country, men and women who are cut off from the main stream of Indian 
life, sort of an intellectual layer of life laid on top of the country as a whole 
but not participating in the life of the country. These people become frus- 
trated. They lose their way, and some of them drift into the communist 
movement. 

There is also the effort that the Soviet Union is making to help China. To 
hold Russia back, of course, we are doing very little for India. We are giving 
India less than $200 million. That is less than one-sixth of what we gave 
Greece, a country of 9 million people. It is something like one-fourth of what 
we will give Indo-China this year. So India is fighting this competition with 
one hand behind her back. Russia is pitching in to help China, but we are not 
doing our part in this other part of the world. 


There are some very ominous signs coming out of the Soviet Union. First 
of all, they are producing something like 7 percent more each year. Our in- 
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crease in production is running about 3 or 4 percent each year. Russia will 
add something like $8,500,000,000 more production to her economy next year. 
This means that she can give her people more consumer goods, more arma- 
ments, and possibly introduce a Point Four program, too. 

Historically this matter at least rivals the hydrogen bomb and atom bomb 
in the questions of these next years. This great assistance is going behind 
China while we stand by and get angry with Nehru because he said this, that, 
and the other thing. As you look at India and Asia you can understand their 
concentration on its problems, their concentration on this great struggle with 
poverty, this concentration on a great effort to build a new nation. They have 
handled communism and handled it ruthlessly in their own nation. 


When I arrived in India they said that there were more communists in jail 
in India than in any country except the Soviet Union. At the same time they 
tried to make you understand they are far off, they are hidden by these big 
oceans; and much as we remember when in the thirties we had our problems in 
the depression, they tried not to concern themselves with dangers we knew to 
be very real. I think we were wrong in the thirties, I think India is wrong to- 
day, but of all the people on earth that should understand this it should be the 
American people, because whatever their mistakes are those mistakes we too 
have made. And of all people in America that should understand it is the 
people that belong to the working and laboring movement of America, because 
what Asia is struggling for and this world is struggling for is what we have 
struggled for throughout our history since we first won independence from 
foreign domination; the dignity of the human individual, your right to look 
anyone in the eye, regardless of race, creed, or color, and know you are as 
good a man as he is; and also a better opportunity for all people, a greater 
sharing of the resources of the country so everyone can live a little better 
life and pressing forward to a better life for all. 


Those are American concepts, they are democratic concepts, concepts that 
run deep into our hearts, and concepts deep in the heart of CIO. And bas- 
ically this is the philosophy and objectives of the billions of people in what 
we might call the uncommitted world. 


What can we do about this? If we think all we have to do is to remain 
strong, it would be a great mistake. If we become weak militarily, there is 
no doubt in my mind the Soviet Union would pick her time for an attack. The 
Soviet Union will move into any vacuum it can possibly find. If we become 
weak we will make a tremendous and disastrous mistake. At the same time 
we ought to know very clearly all the atom bombs in the world will not stop 
the gnawing of hunger in the stomachs of hundreds of millions of Asians, and 
you can’t eliminate malaria with machine guns or prevent the propaganda 
moving into this ready breeding ground by the size of our armaments. It is 
just like a police force in a good community. Without a police force the 
burglars will run wild and you will have nothing left, but just getting a good 
police force does not give you a good school movement, a good labor move- 
ment, or a good democratic community; it only gives you the chance to have 
those things. 


So we have to stand firm and be firm. It can only be a means to an end. 
It is only part of the struggle, and you cannot buy the credit or good will of 
Asia with all the gold in Fort Knox. When we come to them and say, “We 
will give you all this money if you stand beside us and do what we say and 
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jump through the hoops we hold out for you,” they shake their heads and 
say no. 

Again the labor movement should understand this. It would be like the 
manufacturers coming to you and saying, “We will buy you a new union hall, 
we will build you a swimming pool and playground, and do this and do that, 
and all you have to do is to go down the alley we work out of and vote as we 
suggest.” In any community in America, if somebody would come to you and 
say they would build you a playground and a school and a swimming pool, 
and all you would have to do is support me for sheriff and vote the way I 
think you should vote at the next election—they would drive that man out of 
town. That is the way the Asians react when we go to them and say we 
have the money and will bail you out if you do as we say. They resent it as 
you would resent it. We can’t go to Asia with fear in our hearts, we have 
to go to Asia with respect in our hearts. 

All over Asia there is a story of the Prime Minister of the little country of 
Monaco, who under the Marshall Plan asked for $10 million, and they were 
were told, “We can get you that, that is not a big amount. How is your com- 
munist problem in Monaco?” He said, “We have no communist problem, we 
are poor people but sensible people’; this man shook his head and said, “How 
do you expect us to get the American Congress to give you any money if you 
have no communists ?” 

He went all the way to France and he stopped at the government building 
and said to the Foreign Minister, “My friend, I am in trouble. We have a des- 
perate economic condition. Our people are hungry. We have no money. I 
can’t get a loan from the United States on the Marshall Plan; I have no com- 
munists, I can’t get the money. Could you loan me a thousand communists 
for a few days, and let them come to Monaco and shake their fists and march 
behind banners, and the American newsreel photographers will take pictures, 
they will be shown all over America, and I will get my $10 million.” And 
the French Minister stroked his beard and looked out the window and 
said, ‘‘No; we would like to be a good neighbor, but France needs every com- 
munist she has.” 

We didn’t build America because we were afraid; we didn’t build TVA 
because we were frightened with Russia; we didn’t build the CIO because we 
were frightened with Russia; we didn’t build our public school system in 
America because we were scared; we did it because we believed in America 
and believed deeply. And if you look back in American history, back in the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln and on up through Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, you find these convictions 
running very deep. We have to go back to those convictions and back to 
those principles. 

The bomb is important, our Army, Navy and Air Force are important. 
They give us strength, but the greatest strength of all in dealing with the 
people of Asia comes out of our principles. They want to deeply respect us 
and believe in us; they want us to be the great proud, liberal people whom 
they have always thought we were; and when we turned against Tunisia 
and Morocco and seemed to support colonialism in Africa, they say America 
has lost her way, and when they see us put all our power into bombs they say 
America has lost her way. And I believe America can find her way through 
her great laboring people, organizations such as the CIO who of all groups 
understand this problem. 
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In 1932 when there were 16 millions walking the streets in search of jobs 
people were numb with fear. There was little rioting or trouble. As we 
began to pick ourselves up off our backs we began to say, “Who did this to 
us?” We said, “We have to begin organizing our members into CIO and in- 
dustrial unions and move ahead and build.” And then the people began to get 
over their numbness and began to realize something better was possible. 

So I say we have to look to America and we have to look abroad, too. We 
have to look at Point Four and give it our all-out support, I have seen Point 
Four in action, it is a terrific idea, it has tremendous power, if only it is han- 
dled boldly as Walter Reuther has proposed so many times, boldly and imagi- 
natively, without asking people for credit or subserviance, but just say, “We 
want you to succeed.” If we go to them and say, “Look at all the hundreds 
of millions and billions of dollars the West has taken out of Asia over the 
years. Now we want to pay a little bit back.” The sums don’t mean so much. 

We have to strengthen our information program. The information pro- 
gram in India-was slashed all to pieces and some of the cuts affected the 
propaganda most effective in combating communism. 

In America we have our job cut out for us. Discrimination. You can’t 
speak before an organization in Asia, right-wing or conservative business 
groups, or wild students, without having your first question, “What are you 
doing about discrimination in America?” The people in Asia are colored 
people, as are two-thirds of all the people in the world, and they know what 
discrimination means because they have suffered at the hands of the 
colonial Europeans over generations. They feel deeply about it. They 
say as long as the American people countenance and accept discrimination 
they are not a free people. It is 91 years since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was issued. People say these things should take time, but it has been 
91 years; in nine more years it will be 100 years. How much time do we 
have to take? This is a job we have to get on with and we cannot allow 
America to be handed over to a few people, America belongs to the many. 

This was the struggle that we had in the thirties and forties, and it will 
clearly be the struggle of the fifties; and again Walter Reuther laid down 
the laws of this problem the other night in very clear terms. 

Lastly and of the most profound importance, we must put any depressions 
or recessions, or what ever you call them, behind us. Recessions take a 
heavy toll of American people. It wastes wealth and lives, and causes 
misery in millions of homes. We suffered that in the thirties; we cannot let 
it happen again. 

Now there is another reason to add to all the other good reasons, and 
that is a recession in America would bring about the real downfall of the 
whole free world alliances. Britain and other nations would lose their con- 
fidence in us because a recession in America would bring stark insecurity 
to people all over the free world and it would gladden the heart of the 
Russians and vindicate what they have always said we would do, sooner 
or later blow up in a depression. We know depressions can be frightening 
to us and ominous and now is the time to take action. 

In 1945, when I was in Washington, the Administration proposed to 
Congress a Full Employment Act that would guarantee the whole resources of 
the American government and people thrown behind our employment sys- 
tem in time of need to keep people employed working full time at good 
wages with a standing production. This bill was passed but was no longer 
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called the full employment bill. Certain men took out the “full” and 
also took out most of the teeth in the bill. It was a meaningless state- 
ment. It is high time we put back the word “full” in the Full Employment 
Act and put some solid teeth in it. If this Administration is really serious 
about this job, let them demonstrate their seriousness by putting this 
employment act back to a full employment act and give it real meaning, and 
reassure every American family and all of the free world that is looking 
at us with such concern. 

These next ten years will be crucial years for all of us. Asia and 
even Europe seems far, far away, but the things that happen there are 
going to profoundly affect your life and mine and the lives of our children. 

As i looked back at America from India, a distance of 10,000 miles, there 
is no group in America that seemed closer to the great solid fundamental 
truths in this world we are living in than the American labor movement. 
You have helped to carry America a long way in the last twenty years 
or so. You never carried a greater responsibility. The chips are down, 
the challenges are out, the next few years decisive, and if we face that 
challenge with courage and vitality and search back in our history and re- 
create these principles we once said were self-evident, I have no doubt what- 
ever about the outcome, a better life, a more peaceful life and a better world. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Chester Bowles, for a very inspir- 
ing, simple, direct, understandable statement of the kind of foreign policy 
that the free world and our great country needs. 


I would like to suggest to this Convention we direct the International 
Affairs Committee to take that speech and make a pamphlet out of it so 
more and more people can see that message. (Applause.) 

I will interpret your response to be a directive to the International 
Affairs Department. 

Now I heard Chet Bowles address the Women’s National Press Club in 
Washington about a year ago, and he started out with the statement that 
said that the trouble is there are too many diplomats in the world—mind you, 
this was an ambassador speaking—there were too many diplomats in the 
world who thought freedom’s fight in Asia could be won at the cocktail 
bars, and Chet Bowles said that freedom’s fight in India must be won 
in the villages of India. 

After hearing this kind of message, which is a simple interpretation of 
what the American people believe in, if we could have less members repre- 
senting the Chase National Bank and more people like Chet Bowles as 
ambassadors representing us in the countries throughout the world, we 
would be in a stronger position. 

His speech reflects a basic understanding of the problems of the troubled 
world in which we live. When he says we need to fight harder for the things 
we believe in, and not be governed by our fears, he makes a very important 
point. He said in that press conference in Washington that India was the 
key to the future of Asia. If Mr. Nehru asked for a billion dollars to put a 
gun in the hand of every Indian he could get the money, but if he asked 
for money so that India could harness its river falls, could drain its malaria 
swamps, could fight poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease, we could 
not afford to give her that kind of help. We of CIO join with Chester 
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Bowles, to amplify his views in America and throughout the world, to 
bring about a better understanding of these basic problems. 

One-third of the people of the world exist on less than $1 per wealt 
A second third of the people of the world live on less than $4 per week, 
and communism draws its power out of that poverty and hunger and 
human desperation that exists in the world. And what are we doing about 
it? During the last couple of weeks when this question was discussed in 
the United Nations, our representative, Mr. Zellerbach, one of the leading 
industry members from the paper industry on the West Coast—Harry 
Sayre and the paper boys know him—he represented the United States 
government in the conference of the United Nations, where they were dis- 
cussing what is called a special United Nations fund for economic develop- 
ment. The letters make the word “SUNFED”. What did he say to the 
people there? After the delegate from the Philippines had delivered an 
impassioned plea that America and the highly developed nations of the 
world would do more in the way of Point Four, and make it possible to create 
this special United Nations fund for economic development, he pointed out 
that the hungry in the world were more hungry today in many parts of the 
world than they were a hundred years ago, while the West, because of our 
great technological advancements was raising more and more food and we 
were having greater and greater surpluses, while the people of the wor!d were 
experiencing unprecedented poverty, hunger and starvation and that the 
world could not remain free on that basis, with half of the world well-fed and 
the other half of the world hungry and starved. That is what Chet Bowles 
has been talking about. Chet Bowles did more to strengthen freedom in India 
than any diplomats we have ever sent to that part of the world in history. 
He understands that the revolution that has swept Asia is not a revolution 
that the communists inspired. They are simply exploiting that revolution. 
They are riding on the hungry and the starved and the millions of people 
who aspire to our freedom and who aspire to be secure, who aspire to have 
all the other things that free men have struggled for throughout the ages. 
What we need to do is to make our people in Washington, who are formulat- 
ing high policy, realize that guns will not do the job; that while, we of 
necessity must be strong—and the CIO has supported every effort to build 
an adequate military power in the free world—we have to expand Point Four; 
we have to make adequate funds available so that we can establish this 
special fund in the United Nations for economic development, because we 
believe in the struggle against communism, that every dollar spent fight- 
ing poverty and hunger will give us more strength than $100 spent to give 
us more guns. Yet, Mr. Zellerbach has said we are going to have to cut 
off economic aid. Mr. Stassen has Stassenized the foreign aid program. 

Herb Block had a wonderful cartoon the other day. He is able to put 
things simply and dramatically in his cartoons. He showed a tremendously 
powerful lion. It showed Uncle Sam pointing to this, and it had a label “Mili- 
tary Aid Program”. It showed our neighbors throughout the world running 
for cover because they were frightened, and Uncle Sam said to them, “Oh, we 
have not abolished Point Four”. Herb Block showed that it was in the belly of 
that lion, marked “Military Aid”. 

We are liquidating our economic aid program, as a practical matter, 
because under the pressure of this narrow mentality of fear, we think we can 
win the fight for freedom in the world only with military power. We want 
to speak out and say to America and to the world that we can afford to be 
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strong militarily, and we can afford to expand our economic aid program to 
help people to help themselves in the struggle against poverty and hunger 
and disease and human desperation in the world. 

As Chet Bowles said, these hundreds and hundreds of millions of people, 
the dispossessed people of the world, the disinherited of the world, are going 
to take sides. They are largely uncommitted today. They cannot forever 
remain neutral in the struggle between two great social and economic forces 
in the world, freedom and tyranny. The question is are they going to be our 
allies and help to build a better world, or are they going to go over to the 
side of communism, not because they want to go there, but because we 
defaulted. We have said many times that freedom’s struggle in Asia will be 
won in the rice fields and not on the battlefields. We have to be strong in the 
battlefields, but we have to be equally strong and equally courageous in the 
rice fields, winning the hearts and minds and the loyalty of these hundred of 
millions of people. I hope we can get that message which Chester Bowles 
has brought here in simple eloquence, to more and more peoples so that 
they can understand what we need to do in the great challenge we face with 
Asia in this period. 

In behalf of the delegates and I know I express their sentiments, I say to 
you, Chester, thank you for the wonderful, simple statement you have made 
of a positive foreign policy declaration, the kind of foreign policy that will 
give freedom the allies which it needs, and will strengthen freedom and make 
it equal to the compelling challenge that we face in the years ahead. 
Thank you, and Godspeed to you in the years ahead. 

We have two short orders of business that will only take a few 
minutes and then we will recess. 

I wish to recognize the Chairman of the International Affairs Com- 
mittee, Brother Jacob Potofsky. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Brother Chairman and delegates, as Chairman 
of the International Affairs Committee I desire to move that the eloquent 
speech of Chester Bowles just delivered, be printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution to our membership and for distribution to the general public. 
I regard that speech as not only significant about the conditions in Asia 
but also significant about conditions in Latin America and in Africa. 
This will be one of the most memorable pieces of educational propaganda 
that we can put across to our membership and to the public in general. 

I make that motion, Mr. Chairman. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I wish to at this time call upon the Secretary 
of the Credentials Committee, Brother Jack Moran. 


FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MORAN: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to submit the following supple- 
mental report. 

We have examined the credentials of seventeen additional delegates, rep- 
resenting eight city, county and district industrial union councils; and nine 
local industrial unions, and recommend these delegates be seated. This 
is the final report of the Committee. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. of Delegates 
No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
1207 United Building Service 
and Maintenance Wkrs. 


peo Tg i ae ae eerontoeee 1 Donald McDonald 
1331 United Milling Workers 

TPE Ga. Os} 5A fc; <a ceee a: Ben Henry 
1342 Un. Ice Cream Workers 

Parkersburg, W. Va. ~~ 1 W. G. Morton 
1525 Un. Construction Wkrs. 

South Bend, Indiarna .0......:ccccccccsseoese 1 Otis Brubaker 
1585 Local Industrial Union 

Wyoanna, Pennsylvania ................. i | Alex Bowie 
1605 Un. Distillery Workers 

Cheswick, Pennsylvania ................ 1 Charles J. Meyers 
1663 United Office Workers 

Charleston, West Virginia ........... 1 Harry Colebank 
1705 Local Industrial Union 

Whitewater, Wisconsin -2.....cccccccccoosee 1 Elmer F. Cope 
1806 United Clerical Workers 

Waterbury, Connecticut ................ 1 Tom Williams 


CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. of Delegates 
Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
Tuscaloosa County IUC, Alabama ........... Hugh Brown 
Hartford IUC, Connecticut Andrew Daniels 
Will County IUC, Illinois .............. John Alesia 
Battle Creek IUC, Michigan .. Mildred Jeffrey 
St. Joseph IUC, Missouri —————. Louis Tomayko 
Passaic County IUC, New Jersey ...... John J. Pastin 
Finger Lakes IUC, New York ................ John Arpino 
Schenectady Area IUC, New York ...... Sandy Morreale 
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I move adoption of this report. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Secretary Carey has a couple of announce- 
ments to be made. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I will make these announcements short. It is 
important that the delegates pay attention to these particular announce- 
ments. 

As you know, we have a great number of delegates of a fraternal 
nature from other parts of the world. We have delegates from the Metal 
Workers of Italy, from its two divisions; the Metal Workers of France; 
delegates from the Philippines, and a great number of other countries. 
We have students as well, coming from Mexico, Greece, England and 
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Austria. These people have been able to hear the proceedings of this Con- 
vention as a result of an ingenius system of simultaneous translating. They 
have come here under the sponsorship of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the Departments of State and Labor. 

We have arranged that if any delegate from these other countries desires 
to convey to their own members their own views in their own language, 
their impressions of this Convention, if they will confer with Mr. Liston Oak, 
he will arrange for them to be able to convey their impressions through the 
Voice of America. He can be reached here at the table or at the Olmsted 
Hotel. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


The following announcement as to escort committees was made: 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
FRED HEINKEL 


AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers—Chairman 

JAMES CLICK, IUE 

RUSSELL LETNER, UAW 

HYMAN BLUMBERG, Amalgamated 

MARY HANSCOM, CWA 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JOSEPH JOY, Gas, Coke 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

JOSH TOOLS, Rubber 

DEL GARST, Reg. Dir. 

JAMES DAVIS, Mo. State Council 

JOSEPH APPLEBAUM, Gas, Coke 

This Committee will meet Mr. Heinkel at 2:50 p.m. on Tuesday, November 

17, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the speakers’ 
platform. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
DONALD McDONALD 
HARRY BLOCK, IUE—Chairman 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
GEORGE MAHER, NABET 
JOHN J. MORAN, CWA 
FRED FULFORD, Furniture 
ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 
WILLIAM DUCHESSI, Textile 
This Committee will meet Mr. McDonald at 3:50 p.m. on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the speakers’ 
platform. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that the rules of the Con- 
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vention be suspended and that we recess at this time until 2 p.m. this after- 
noon. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: If there is no objection, the Convention will 
recess now and will reconvene promptly at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
(At 12:15 o’clock p.m. the Convention stood recessed until 2 o’clock p.m.) 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 2:15 o’clock 
p.m. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Secretary Carey has some announcements, 


SECRETARY CAREY: This is a matter of particular interest to the dele- 
gates from New York State and New York City. This is a message to the 
Convention from Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 

Walter Reuther, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Hotel Hollenden 
Please give my very best wishes to all the delegates and friends of the 


CIO gathered together in Cleveland on the occasion of the Fifteenth Annual 

Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The CIO has my 

thanks and appreciation for their solid aid in my election as Mayor of the City 

of New York. I am confident that the victory for liberalism on November 3rd 

is part of a greater trend which will bring victory for liberalism in ’54 and ’56. 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 


I have here also a message from David A. Morse, Director General of the 
International Labor Organization. It reads as follows: 
Mr. Walter P. Reuther, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is meeting at a time when the policies and programs of organized labor 
can play an increasingly important role in the development of events on the 
national and international level. The continuing progress toward a world of 
peace and prosperity demands wise and farsighted leadership from those in 
positions of responsibility in the trade union movement, and the record of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations provides abundant evidence that your 
Convention, as it has in the past, will reach mature decisions indicating 
the path ahead for an important section of the workers of the United States. 

Your Convention will be considering, among other questions, a number 
which have been a preoccupation in recent years of the International Labor 
Organization, which, as you know, brings together representatives of the 
workers, employers and governments. In common with you, the ILO seeks 
to raise labor and social standards throughout the world to a level which 
will put an end to misery and want. We share a desire to help underde- 
veloped countries to increase productivity and production and thus raise living 
standards. We are agreed on the need for the expansion of technical as- 
sistance programs. 

The solution of the labor and social problems facing the world today de- 
pends more than ever on international cooperation, and I am confident your 
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Convention will again throw its great influence behind efforts to increase it. 
The ILO is indebted to your Congress for its contribution to our work 
and we count upon even more fruitful collaboration in the future. 
Please accept my warmest wishes for a most successful Convention. 
David A. Morse, Director-General 
International Labor Oorganization 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair now calls upon the Secretary of the 
Resolutions Committee to continue the report of that Committee. Brother 


Curran. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brother Maher will read the reso- 
lution on Labor Unity. 


Committee Member George Maher read Resolution No. 9. 


Resolution No. 9 
LABOR UNITY 


At the last Convention of the CIO the officers were authorized, through 
an appropriate CIO committee, to meet with a committee of the American 
Federation of Labor and to earnestly discuss and seek honorable labor 
unity that will advance the welfare of all of labor. 

Pursuant to this Convention mandate the officers of the CIO communi- 
cated with the officers of the AFL for the purpose of arranging unity meet- 
ings. A number of discussions were thereupon carried out with the AFL 
through the medium of a joint CIO-AFL Unity Committee. 

Out of discussions by this joint Committee, and later by subcommittee 
of the larger group, an historic No-Raiding Agreement was developed. 

This document has already been ratified by the recent Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It has just been ratified by this Convention. 

It is the sincere hope and conviction of this Convention that as the 
No-Raiding Agreement becomes operative—and we hope and trust that all 
the affiliates of both the CIO and AFL will promptly ratify—it will in- 
evitably lead to a sharp reduction in jurisdictional disputes and raids 
between the affiliates of our two organizations. 

By the same token this Agreement can release the energies of all our 
unions for the larger effort to organize the unorganized. 

The No-Raiding Agreement is intended to be a constructive first step 
toward the attainment of organic unity in the American labor movement. 
The successful operation of the No-Raiding Agreement in a real sense, 
therefore, will be a touchstone of our larger goal of seeking organic unity. 

The CIO wants organic unity. We seek unity in the American labor 
movement firmly based on the principles of free democratic unionism. We 
will do everything in our power to achieve this goal. 

In the unity discussions that are in progress we will not sacrifice any of 
the basic principles for which the CIO stands, and which are essential 
to the building of a strong democratic and socially responsible labor 
movement, 
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In these negotiations we will not sacrifice the interests of any union, 
big or small, within the CIO. 

In these negotiations we will not permit the interests of any individual 
for office or power to stand in the way. We recognize that the good of the 
whole labor movement transcends that of any individual or group. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We direct the CIO members of the Unity Committee to continue the 
unity negotiations in the constructive spirit that has already been displayed, 
seeking in the negotiations always to carry out the mandate of the CIO 
Conventions through the years that “organic unity will be achieved through 
a spirit of cooperation, responsibility and sincerity in the relationships of 
all democratic free trade union organizations.” 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Mr. Chairman, your Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JOHN J. SCHULTER (Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Workers): Mr. Chairman, I rise to concur in the recommendation of the 
Resolutions Committee and to emphasize what I think is at the moment the 
paramount issue facing the entire labor movement in the country. 

I have been with the CIO since there has been a CIO. Prior to that I was 
with the American Federation of Labor. I am no Johnny-come-lately. The 
last sixteen of those eighteen years have been spent below the Mason-Dixon 
Line, so I think I have a fairly good evaluation of the situation as far as it 
affects the labor movement. 

I feel that the labor movement in this country is facing a crisis at the 
moment. There have been three significant developments, all of which may 
alter the complexion not only of the CIO but the AFL. 

We are faced at the moment with the possibility of a recession or a dip 
in the economic cycle. Second, since 1947, with the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
labor movement, including the AFL and other unions, has been on the de- 
fensive. 

Third, especially below the Mason-Dixon Line there has been an anti-labor 
movement that today finds ten of fourteen Southern states which have laws 
that bar both the union shop and the maintenance of membership. Within this 
past year the State of Alabama, which has long been the arsenal of organ- 
ized labor in the South, with mass movements in both steel and rubber, and 
mineworkers, we have had for the first time a “Right to Work” bill passed 
by the Alabama Legislature. 

As I say, there are ten of fourteen States in the South that now have 
these laws on the statute books. Within the next year we can expect that the 
State of Mississippi and the State of Louisiana will also pass laws 
barring union shops and maintenance of membership. If this is a gen- 
eral trend, we are going to be in trouble, as we are. 

There is an axiom in the labor movement that when you are in trouble 
you look for partners. I have worked the coal fields from the panhandle of 
West Virginia down to the coal fields of Alabama, and I for one tell 
you that in a moment of crisis I would like to have all the support we 
possibly could have at our hands, including the United Mineworkers of 
America, whose loss to the labor movement is irreparable. 

I am not thinking of John L. Lewis, although Lewis has played his part. 
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I am thinking of the rank and file miners who comprise the membership of the 
United Mine Workers Union and who gave this union and the CIO its vitality, 
who gave it much of its vigor, who gave it much of its power. The Mine 
Workers have their membership largely below the Mason-Dixon Line, from 
Wheeling all the way down into Alabama. 

I would like to see a peace made with the AFL which provides for us 

those elements of industrial organization for which we have fought so hard. 
1 would like to emphasize to the committee when they work in this coming 
year, I would like to say to them as I say to the delegates to this Con- 
vention. let us look for our points of agreement, and minimize our points 
of difference. Let us find a basis not of unanimity, which we will never 
find, but a basis for unity. Let us not regard the labor movement in terms of 
personalities and the fears that they engender. 
FS Some previous speaker spoke of the non-aggression pact and mentioned 
: the fact that there were other unions within the AFL who might not sub- 
scribe to that pact. Let me point out to certain unions within the AFL, and 
let my application apply here—let me point out the history of the United 
Mine Workers Union, which in 1941 isolated themselves from the CIO, and 
who live in this magnificent isolation now. Actually, if we do make unity 
it is necessary for all the unions to subscribe or they will wither on the 
vine. The United Mine Workers, with six or seven hundred thousand 
members became isolated in 1941. What hope is there for a smaller union in 
: the AFL or within the CIO who might try to interfere with the program 
: of unity? I hope that the President and the Executive Council of the 
7 CIO within the forthcoming year will implement the mechanics of this prob- 
lem of unity with some of the following suggestions: I hope that President 
Reuther and President Meany of the AFL will advise all state, local and city 
councils to seek their counterparts in each other, and form joint legislation 
my and political programs on a local level. I hope that will follow from this 
Convention. I hope that in their deliberations they will accept the prin- 
ciple that all union officials of all groups within the CIO and AFL and 
many others who may come in, that all paid officials who have given 
their lifetimes to both organizations will be accommodated in whatever 
paid positions there are, so that no one will need have any apprehension 
about his own economic security. 

I also hope that the CIO will authorize enough unions within the CIO itself 
to enter into such negotiations with its counterpart within the AFL, under 
CIO administration and CIO direction, for the purpose of finding a common 
meeting ground for the basis of organic unity. I hope that we can effectu- 
ate organic unity soon enough and quick enough so that we can provide re- 
sistance and opposition to the recession which I feel is coming. With the 
combined strength of all organizations—and only through that—will we 
ever organize the South. That is the only way. The CIO and the 
AFL separately and individually—and this is from an experience of sixteen 
years—will never organize the South, because neither has the resources, 
but with the combined resources of both, we can accomplish that job. 
I pray, and I urge upon the officials of CIO to move for unity as soon 
as possible, so that we will all be united together. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? If not, the 
question is on the motion. 


The motion was carried. 











PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will continue. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 5, as follows: 


Resolution No. 5 
SUPPORT OF CIO UNIONS AGAINST RAIDS 


An evil which has long weakened the labor movement, and has delivered 
its energies from such vital tasks as organizing the unorganized, is “raid- 
ing”, that is, attempts by one union to take over the representation of em- 
ployes already organized by another legitimate trade union. Such raids 
are not only wasteful of the energies of the unions involved, but are hurtful 
to the labor movement generally. They tend to discredit unions with workers 
and with the public, and add nothing to the over-all strength of organized 
labor. In quite a different category are the campaigns of legitimate trade 
unions to displace and destroy the communist front organizations still 
masquerading as labor unions: These drives must be carried on until 
these communist stooge organizations are wholly eradicated. But a raid 
by one trade union upon another genuine trade union serves no useful 
purpose. 

In other resolutions we discuss the “CIO Agreement Governing Or- 
ganizational Disputes” and consider the proposed “No-Raiding Agreement 
Between the American Federation of Labor and Affiliates and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and Its Affiliates.’ The former has eliminated 
raiding between CIO unions: It is to be hoped that the latter will, in time, 
have the same effect on relations between CIO and AFL unions. 

Meanwhile raids between AFL and CIO unions continue to weaken the 
labor movement and distract its attention from its proper tasks. The con- 
duct in this respect of the International Broherhood of Teamsters has 
been particularly irresponsible. This union sought, first, to swallow whole the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, CIO. When the international officers of the Brewery Workers 
rejected the overtures of the Teamsters Union, and resolved to stay in 
the CIO, the Teamsters sought to break up the Brewery Workers Union 
and absorb it piecemeal. 

The Teamsters have picketed plants where Brewery Workers’ contracts 
were in effect, and, worse, have joined with employers in seeking to break 
strikes of the Brewery Workers Union. Fortunately, the great bulk of the 
membership of the Brewery Workers Union has stood firm against these 
forays. 

Other CIO unions, too, have been the victims of raiding attempts of the 
Teamsters and other AFL unions. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations deplores raids by unions 
upon plants already organized by other legitimate unions, and urges that the 
energies of the labor movement be devoted to organizing the unorganized 
rather than to disorganizing the organized. 

2. The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its complete aid and 
support to all CIO affiliates in resisting raiding, and in particular to the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, in resisting the raiding attempts of the Teamsters Union. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: The Committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes President Feller. 


DELEGATE FELLER, (Brewery Workers): Brother Chairman, officers 
and delegates to this Fifteenth Constitutional Convention, I just wish to state 
that I rise to support this resolution. 

I want to clarify something so that everyone of us will realize that al- 
though this resolution primarily is designed to fit the purpose of the Brewery 
Workers International Union, it is not necessarily so. This resolution in it- 
self covers one of the most important problems confronting the entire 
labor movement in the whole North American continent today. I say 
it is because it presents a challenge to each and every one of us not only 
in this great body of ours, but to many of the unions within the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Dave Beck, as you all know, has declared himself the Messiah of the 
modern labor movement, and he designs to carve an empire to seek his own 
dictatorial purposes, not out of the unorganized workers of this nation of ours 
and our neighbors, but out of the organized labor movement as it exists 
today. 


We took action this morning on the CIO-AFL No-Raiding Agreement. We 
just finished taking action on the Unity Resolution. The challenge, as I see 
it, lies therein, and the crux of the situation has to be surveyed and explored 
in that manner. In my opinion, the no-raid agreement holds a sincere 
hope for the future for all of us, and the Brewery Workers go along with 
that hope, even though we have been plagued with this problem for half a 
century. We do not think it is going to perform miracles overnight, but 
we do believe that one man cannot stand alone against the entire labor 
movement if that labor movement bands together and registers a vigorous 
protest. No man, regardless of how powerful he is, is going to guide the 
destinies of millions of workers who are sick and tired and fed up with what 
they are being forced to go through when your legitimate instruments are 
broken by his goons, when you go into an organized plant and he comes 
in with “sweetheart” agreements that hold nothing for the workers. Even 
further, when he comes in and makes demands through a coalition with 
management and oftentimes finds an attentive ear, to break down labor rela- 
tions. That is the challenge. Those are the problems that we are confronted 
with today, and this is the challenge. I do not believe that the dictatorial 
methods of this operator—and there are many in the movement today who are 
just as strong numerically and otherwise who have not abused the powers 
that they may have—can stand alone against the united labor movement. 
In my opinion, we are being forced by necessity, because of this problem and 
the forces of reaction, to unite to work for a common cause and a com- 
mon goal. We must unite to destroy the leeches that are attempting 
indirectly to destroy us and to further their own selfish ends. 


I urge the unanimous adoption of this resolution. I certainly hope that 
when the time comes, all of us will stand shoulder to shoulder against this 
condition, and that we will all work for one united labor movement, so that 
We can devote our energy, our money and our manpower to organizing the 
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unorganized workers who come under our jurisdiction, and not be fighting 
among ourselves for gaining jurisdiction over others. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Resolutions adopting this recommendation on 
Labor Unity. I will not tire the Convention by setting forth the record of 
this imperialistic group under the leadership of Dave Beck. Twenty 
years ago this month I attended my first Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington, D. C., at the Willard Hotel. I cast a 
vote in support of the Brewery Workers in their efforts to resist the raids 
of the Teamsters’ Union on that occasion. I cast a vote in this Convention 
in support of this resolution in resisting the continuing raid of this im- 
perialistic group under Dave Beck. The reason I will not set forth the 
records of the raids of the Teamsters’ Union against the IUE-CIO is simply 
because the IUE published a book on the subject entitled, “Dave Beck, 
Strikebreaker, Traitor to Trade Unionism.” That book sets forth, in part at 
least, the efforts of the Teamsters’ Union. I would hope that all the unions 
would understand the great benefits that can be derived by all of labor if we 
can end that imperialistic activity on the part of that group and other unions 
and seek labor unity in the proper way, as set forth by this resolution. 

Craft unions of the American Federation of Labor seek to break off parts 
of the fine industrial organizations we have established; for instance, in sup- 
porting the conduct of the communists in their activities in the General 
Electric Lynn Local where there are 17,000 members part of the IUE-CIO, 
the AFL Office Workers intervene in a dispute to hinder IUE’s effort to main- 
tain its bargaining relationship with the General Electric Company. The 
UE petitions for an election. The AFL Office Workers intervenes and asks 
the Labor Board to separate from that bargaining unit established by the 
Labor Board sixteen years ago the Office Workers; they seek to cut away 
the Engineers, they seek to cut away other groups to give the com- 
munist-controlled UE a chance to win back that particular operation of 
General Electric. The Office Workers of AFL possess not a single, 
solitary member of the entire General Electric chain of 17,000 workers 
We asked the American Federation of Labor President to ask the AFL Of- 
fice Workers Union to cease and desist interfering with that established bar- 
gaining relationship. The President of the AFL advises he has little influence 
over that particular group of office workers. In this no-raiding pact, as it 
was called by a speaker earlier, a non-aggression pact with the American 
Federation of Labor, for the first time in its history AFL unions are 
recognizing the existence of CIO unions. They recognize the CIO, but now we 
will find if AFL unions agree to this arrangement to recognize the ex- 
istence of our various CIO affiliated organizations, and we can proceed on the 
no-raiding pact and have early negotiations in the labor movement to 
unite the 16 million members of organized labor in a common bond of trade 
unionism. Certainly there will be imperialistic groups standing in the way of 
that kind of labor unity, and I think we should stand together to strike 
down their raids against the Brewery Workers or raids against other 
groups where they have a long history replete with their efforts to break 
up the splendid organizations that now exist, and prevent them from ex- 
tending their activities elsewhere. 

In behalf of the IUE I would like to thank the IBEW, the International 
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Association of Machinists, the Teamsters’ Union, and the others for not im- 
peding our efforts in organizing the electrical industry in the deep South. 
They don’t bother us in Anniston, Alabama, or these other difficult places, 
they are not to be found there; there is no organization there until the 
CIO brings organization. 

It is true in Louisville, Kentucky, seventeen unions of the AFL went on 
the ballot. Lo and behold, all of the AFL unions, plus all the UE, plus no 
Union, plus Void, plus Challenge, could not get as many votes in that 
tremendous plant as the IUE-CIO was able to secure. So we won that 
plant, and that plant I understand will grow into a size of some 15,000 
workers. But the efforts of the AFL to prevent real honest-to-goodness 
unionism in that plant were called to a halt by this activity on the part of the 
CIO. 

I want to say a word of appreciation to the CIO unions that rallied back 
of this little IUE group in getting that plant together in Alabama and in other 
states. We will give our efforts and support to the Brewery Workers and the 
other workers that are victimized in the same manner our organization has 
been, and we think we can make this labor unity work in the interest of all 
the people. We ought to take great pride, we in the CIO, for helping the 
American Federation of Labor. Twenty years ago the AFL and the rest of 
labor had some 2% million members, but, as Walter Reuther says, due to the 
CIO coming into being the AFL now possesses millions and millions more 
members than they did at that time, and the labor movement as a whole will 
have a greater, more influential force for good if we can unify this organized 
force. Certainly it should take in all the workers and all the industries, and I 
certainly believe this CIO can give leadership to the rest of the labor move- 
ment to accomplish the purposes set forth in this resolution that is before 
you here today. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? If not, the 
Chair would like to say a few words before he puts the question. 

We of CIO most sincerely hope that the no-raiding agreement we adopted 
this morning will be implemented and that raiding between unions will be 
completely done away with, but I feel obligated to point out that if we have 
a continuation of the situation where a few people, motivated by personal 
power, continue to try to build their empires by raiding the CIO unions, it 
shall be the position of the CIO that a raid against the smallest union of the 
CIO shall be considered a raid against the whole CIO, and that small union 
will get our help in fighting off these raiders. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We are indeed fortunate this afternoon that 
we have a representative of that great section of American life, the working 
farmers. Throughout its history the CIO has made it clear, both in its public 
declarations and in demonstrating our understanding of this problem in our 
practical work out in the field, that the welfare and the well-being of the 
working farmers of America are inseparably tied together with the welfare 
and the well-being and the prosperity of the people who work in our factories 
and who live in our great cities. 

We remember back in 1939, in those dark years of depression, that we lost 
our jobs and the farmers lost their farms. We are worried about the farmers 
and their problems. The representative of farm labor we have with us today 
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represents the dirt farmers of America. We have always said there are two 
kinds of farmers in America. There are the farmers who till the soil and 
then there are the farmers who farm the farmers. Our speaker today repre- 
sents the dirt farmers who farm and cultivate the soil. 

We have chosen Vice President Joseph Beirne to have the honor of pre- 
senting our distinguished guest this afternoon. I now call upon Brother Joe 
Beirne. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I am 
privileged to introduce to you today another outstanding son of Missouri, a 
state producing great men. 

Throughout its entire existence the members of the CIO have recognized 
their common interests with the farmers of the United States. It is most 
proper that they have done so. It is to the American farmer that the Ameri- 
can worker must look for the foods and fibers that make it possible to live 
and grow in health and strength. Similarly, it is to the industrial worker 
that the farmer must look for the tools, equipment, materials, and consumers 
that enable him to carry out his work and enjoy success in our national 
economy. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that we have invited here as our guest today 
an outstanding representative of the American farmer. He is a farmer. He 
owns and operates his family farm in his native State of Missouri. He is 
one who is familiar with and sympathetic to the aims and programs of the 
CIO, because he knows our prosperity is obtained together. 

Over the years he has been most active in the cooperative movement. His 
sincere interest in conservation was recognized by President Truman, who 
appointed him to serve as a member of the Missouri Valley Survey Commis- 
sion. He is a great advocate and friend of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and other necessary public power. 

Like ourselves, he believes that development of the important river basins 
by means of multi-purpose dams and extensive soil conservation measures 
will bring about great prosperity in America, creating more jobs for workers 
and better markets for the farmers. 

I take personal pleasure in introducing to this great Convention Mr. Fred 
V. Heinkel, President of the Missouri Farmers Association. 


MR. FRED V. HEINKEL 


(President, Missouri Farmers Association) 


Mr. Reuther, Mr. Beirne, ladies and gentlemen of the CIO: It is indeed a 
rare privilege and a real honor to have the pleasure of appearing here on the 
program of this National CIO Convention today. I want to assure you that 
I do not feel a stranger here at this meeting, because I have long known Del 
Garst, Jim Davis, and others of your fine organization, and I met here today, 
Mr. Livingston, Vice President of the Auto Workers Union, who happens to 
be from my native State of Missouri, from the town of Iberia. His relatives 
have long been active in the leadership of the Missouri Farmers Association 
in their community. So I feel that there is some community interest, knowl- 
edge, and understanding, and I do not feel like a stranger here at your meet- 
ing. I am sure you would not want me to feel that way. 

I want at the outset to commend the CIO and other labor organizations of 
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this country for the part you have played in making capitalism really function 
in the United States of America. I hear people rant and rave around this 
country about the high standard of living that capitalism has created in the 
United States of America. Only last spring, after Mrs. Heinkel and I had had 
two attacks of flu, we decided we would hunt a little sunshine, and we 
headed for Arizona with our cloth coats and our little dog. We stopped at 
El Paso, Texas, over the week-end. While we were there, Mrs. Heinkel 
insisted that we should drive across the Rio Grande into Jaurez, Mexico. We 
did on a Sunday afternoon. She did the driving because I was not too anxious 
to go over there, and she is a good driver. 

We got over there and drove up and down the main street of Jaurez, 
Mexico. Of course, it was very impressive to see these wonderful mansions, 
a whole row of them, with great iron fences around them, and terraces and 
flower gardens and what-have-you. 

Then we drove on down to the end of that street and we there came to the 
filth and squalor and poverty. The two go together, you see. There is no 
middle class of people there. Their labor organizations and their farm groups 
have not been militant and aggressive, so they have done the work there as 
you have done it in the United States, but they have not been paid for it and 
their standard of living is not what it is in the United States. They have 
capitalism, but the results are not anything you would want to write home 
about. So I want again to commend the CIO for its militant and aggressive 
leadership in getting better working conditions and better wages for the 
workers of the United States so you can wear good clothes and ride in an 
automobile and have good food to eat, a little leisure, and some comforts, 
if you please. 

I did not come up here to give you a lecture about how to operate the CIO 
or your labor unions, because I think you have good leadership—in fact, I 
know it—and you are doing an outstanding job. I am not competent to advise 
you how to operate your labor unions. I cannot refrain from making that 
remark because we farmers have had, if you will pardon this expression, so 
damned much free advice in this country. It did not cost anything and it 
hasn’t been worth anything, either. 

Just so you can be sure that I am a farmer, I want to give you one or two 
of my credentials. Of course, I was born and reared on the farm. I didn’t 
get blown off like some of these fellows that run for political office and always 
tell us about how they were born and reared on the farm and how they love 
the farm; but I want to tell you that I bought steers last year, in 1952, and 
paid 32% cents a pound for them. I sold them this year for 21 cents a pound. 
They kept the horse weeds eaten up down around the creek, and furnished 
the hired man some company, and I have got the manure on the ground. 
That is about where we are at this time—getting a little manure. You fellows 
get the beef but you do not get it for 21 cents a pound, either. 

Now, I want to visit with you a little about the farm situation, because I 
think you people have a genuine and a real and a deep and sincere interest 
in the farm situation in the United States. Again I want to commend the 
CIO and its leadership for having down through the past fifteen to sixteen 
years faithfully supported the farm legislation in this country. I want to 
commend you for that. We are having a little depression in agriculture at 
this time. You may have heard something about it. I want to talk just a 
little about that, because I think you, too, are interested in it, because of the 
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effect that it is having and promises to have on our whole economy, of which 
you are a very important part. 

It has been proven over a period of many years by records and statistics 
that our gross farm income should be and has been about one-seventh of our 
total national income. In other words, for each one dollar of gross farm 
income there is about seven dollars of national income. Then, on the basis 
of a $290 billion national income in 1952, and assuming it should properly 
be the same in 1953, and it is forecast in many circles that it would be, and 
the profits of industry in many cases are ahead of what they were in 1952, 
we should have as American farmers about $41 billion gross income. But 
our gross national income this year will be about $33 or $34 billion instead 
of $41 billion. It is that loss of $7 or $8 billion of national income that is 
causing the lots of every farm implement dealer in this country to be clogged 
up with new and used farm implements, because the farmer does not have 
the money with which to buy those implements. That is reaching back 
into the factories and the great implement manufacturing concerns, and 
they are cutting back production by as much as 50 percent. They are 
laying off workers, some of whom are your members. In turn, that is reach- 
ing back into the steel industry and it has radiated out into other segments 
of our economy. 

I want to here point out that depressions in this United States are charac- 
teristically farm-bred and farm-led, and we are starting on our way to another 
one if it is not apprehended and stopped. 

There are two schools of thought about how to deal with this depressed 
farm income situation that we find ourselves in at the present time. What 
are those two schools of thought? There are some of us who believe that the 
farmer is entitled to a parity price and his share of the national income. Let 
me explain briefly what we mean by “parity.” I think you folks probably 
understand what we mean by “parity” better than some of the farm leaders 
in this country understand it. It is supposed to mean an equity of purchas- 
ing power, and the reason the period 1909 to 1914 was chosen was because it 
was assumed that the relation of the price of products on the farm which the 
farmer was selling at that time was fair in relation to what he had to buy. 
In that base period it took one and one-tenth bushels of wheat to buy a pair 
of overalls. If we were getting parity, then 1.1 bushels of wheat ought 
to buy a pair of overalls in 1953. But it will not do it. It is taking 1.3 to 2 
bushels of wheat to buy a pair of overalls in 1953. We are not getting parity. 

Now, we have the principle of parity written into law. We have the 
price-support program based upon 90 percent of parity, but I call to your 
attention a little thing that happened this year in the enforcement of that 
90 percent price support law. You know we still have one fellow in Wash- 
ington, and I wish to God we could send him home, he is the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. They say, of course, we are going to enforce the price-sup- 
port law that is on the statute books, but ever since Mr. Benson took over, 
and his associate, they have been apologizing. They say there is still great 
surpluses in this country; that it is costing the taxpayers a lot of money; 
that it is creating problems and headaches, so they are forever apologizing for 
these farm laws under which we have had prosperity for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Now, what did they do? What did this distinguished Under Secretary of 
Agriculture from the State of Missouri do? He came out in the Mid-west 
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just about harvest time. He made that famous “stupidity speech” up in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in which he said that were the government to build and own 
and furnish additional grain storage for the farmers of this country it 
would constitute a monument to stupidity, and that private industry, private 
industry that he weeps and wails about so much, ought to furnish the grain 
storage facilities and operate them. So that was the high time for them 
to move in, and they did. They moved in for the kill. Now, were the parity 
principles recognized, parity for wheat would be about $2.44 a bushel, 90 
percent of parity, about $2.20 a bushel. That is what the farmer should re- 
ceive. But instead, these boys who own the grain storage facilities re- 
fused to lease them to the farmer, saying that he should get his own place 
to store his grain, and therefore he could not do that and he could not take 
advantage of the price-support program. So he was compelled to sell his 
grain, and the fellows who owned the storage beat the price down about 50 or 
60 cents a bushel under 90 percent support price. In other words, they 
bought it for about $1.60 a bushel and it cost our farmers in the State of 
Missouri on a 36 million bushels wheat crop about $18 million. That was 
the result of the famous “stupidity speech.” 

I want to point out right now that it has not meant anything to you 
people for us to lose $18 million on our wheat crop in the State of Missouri 
alone. God knows in the United States as a whole it probably has amounted 
to $1% billion; because you have not bought your bread one fraction of a 
cent cheaper than you would have bought it if we had gotten $2.25 a bushel 
for our wheat. 

The principle of parity has been recognized and has been written into law. 
It has been in operation with these price supports for a period of years. But 
we only enacted it a year or two at a time, and then we got into a big 
ruckus in this country and then we have to get it extended for a year or 
two. I predict right here today that it is going to be extended when Con- 
gress comes back in January, because they will be so damned scared they 
won’t dare do anything else. 

All right. Now, there are the two schools of thought. I imagine, from 
what I know of Walter Reuther and the CIO, that they belong to the school 
of thought that I mentioned, that the farmers are entitled to parity and to 
their share of the national income. 

Then, unfortunately, there is another school of thought in this country, 
to which some people belong, to which some so-called farm leaders belong. 
This is what it is: They say we have got too many farmers; that we ought 
to get rid of a million or two million farmers so there will be less farm people 
among whom to divide this depressed farm income of $33 or $34 million. 
Now let us take a look at that and see what it means. That means that we 
are going to recognize, under that school of thought, a depressing time for 
agriculture. It is already having its effect in the implements market, in the 
automobile market, in the steel market, and in other places, and it is causing 
cutbacks in production and lay-offs of workers. Now that is the net result 
so far. If we recognize that depressed farm income and try to adjust our 
farm population to fit it, then what do we do? We are going to get rid of a 
million or two million farmers. They together, with their wives and children, 
will constitute some five or six million people, and these birds who are recom- 
mending that philosophy say that the thing for those people to do is to go 
to the city and get a job. Now, whose job are they going to get? Some of 
your jobs? That is what they are advocating. I do not subscribe to any 
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part of that and I do not believe you will either. But I will tell you that they 
are advocating a lot of confusing solutions to this problen: and we had better 
recognize them for what they are because they are designed to do that very 
job, move farmers off the farm and into the cities to compete with you for 
jobs; and according to what I have heard about the Taft-Hartley law there is 
a provision in it that lends itself to just such a situation as that when there 
is a surplus of labor around. But I am not competent to discuss that and 
won’t go into it. 

They are trotting out things to confuse farmers and confuse you and one 
of them is a sliding scale price support. The theory of that is it will cause 
the farmer to adjust his production to demand. They are so solicitous about 
the law of supply and demand and they talk about it as if it is something 
sacred. They say we should have the sliding scale and let the prices go down 
to as low as 75 percent of parity if we produce too much. That is like saying 
it is all right to have a 75 cents an hour minimum wage law. They will rec- 
ognize the principle of it, and the ridiculousness of it—you don’t mind your 
enemies to recommend these kind of things, but to have farm leaders recom- 
mend and suggest them, that is the very disgusting and disheartening thing 
about it. It is comparable to having Walter Reuther go up to Congress and 
say, “I think this 75 cents an hour minimum wage is fine, but you know I 
think we ought to adopt a sliding scale of enforcement so if we produce a 
surplus of labor we can let that minimum slide down to 75 percent of 75 
cents.” I wonder if he were to do that if you fellows wouldn’t fire him be- 
fore the sun ever set on him, and tar and feather him along with it. And 
that is what you ought to do, of course, and what you would do. 

Now that is exactly in principle what these fellows are advocating, I want 
to tell you a little story that illustrates what this sliding scale price support 
program would mean to the American farmers. Nearly everyone has family 
relatives that are not as industrious as they should be, and I have had one of 
those, too, a cousin who didn’t like to work very well, always taking things 
the easy way. He happened to own two farms, lived on one and had livestock 
on the other one, and had to feed the livestock every day, he and his hired 
man, and one particular day in the winter time there was a severe coat of ice 
on the ground, very difficult going, slippery to go up and down the hills. He 
said to the hired man, “We will fix this. We will take a board tomorrow 
and sit on it and slide down the hill.” They did that, but it slid too fast. He 
said, “We will fix that. Tomorrow we will bore a hole in one end of 
the board and put a nail in it, and brake it when it goes too fast.” 

So being a fellow who liked to do the thing the easy way, instead of 
putting the hole in the board behind him he put it in front, and when he got 
going too fast you can judge what happened. The board and nail stopped, 
and he didn’t, and it took the seat right out of his pants. 

That is exactly what sliding scale price supports will do to the American 
farmer in this country, because you remember I pointed out a minute ago if 
Wwe were getting parity, a bushel and a tenth to a bushel and a quarter of 
wheat, it ought to buy a pair of overalls; but it won’t do that. We got 75 
percent of parity this year, and we will wear the seat of our pants out and 
won’t have the price to buy a new pair. 

Then there is this much discussed moving parity base, inch it up, keep it 
modern. You know I am always a little bit skeptical when a platform under 
me moves, and we have checked up on this moving base, and the farther it 
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So with the combination of the sliding scale price support and moving base 
we will slide the seat out of the farmer’s pants and move him right off the 
farm and into the city to compete with you people. That is what it is de- 
signed to do; and behind it is the same crowd that has always advocated 
cheap food and cheap labor. So you better recognize it for what it is. 

There is another one they talk a lot about, used to confuse us. It is the 
sacredness of the free market in the law of supply and demand. Did you 
ever hear of the law of supply and demand fixing the rates of interest on 
money that you borrowed? Is it the law of supply and demand that fixes 
the rates the railroads charge you? No. The law of supply and demand 
don’t determine those things, and you all know that. But they talk about 
the sacredness of the law of supply and demand as far as the farmers are 
concerned. 

I heard a little trite expression in the last campaign about the farmer 
getting 100 percent of parity in the market place. That is an illusion, a 
slick political trick. There is only one way for the farmer to get 100 percent 
of parity in the market place, and that is for the product to be so darned 
scarce a scarcity would force the price up to 100 percent of parity in the 
market place. And that wouldn’t be good for the farmer or consumer; you 
wouldn’t have much to sell, and it would be high to the consumer. If you 
had 100 percent price support to assure the farmers of 100 percent parity in 
the market place—the people who made that statement don’t believe in 100 
percent of price supports. So it is misleading. About the free market. The 
cattle I sold, I sold in the free market, and we had a free market back in the 
thirties when eggs sold for a nickel a dozen and wheat for 35 cents a bushel 
and corn was down to 10 or 15 cents a bushel. It seemed to be more economic 
to burn it for coal, and it was used for fuel. That happened in the free 
market. It was so free the products were almost free. 

Did it mean a lot to labor? I don’t think so. We had 10 or 11 million 
unemployed people at that time, didn’t we, Mr. Reuther, walking the streets ? 
I heard of some of them eating out of garbage cans in our great City of St. 
Louis. It was not because they were unwilling to work but because they 
couldn’t get a job to work at. 

Now, then, if the worst comes to worst of course we can always maybe 
eke out an existence on the farm a little longer than anyone else can, be- 
cause when you get out of a job you still have to buy your food. We can 
grub an existence out of the soil, but we are not looking forward to entering 
into an endurance marathon to see who can get in the worst fix. We don’t 
want any part of that. 

Now I have briefly reviewed this farm situation and price situation with 
you. I have one or two other comments on it and they are this: I told you 
about the free advice the farmers of the United States have received down 
through the years. I want to review that briefly a minute or two with you. 
I remember back forty years ago when I was just a boy on the farm. At 
that time they advocated we grow two blades of grass where one grew before. 
We tried that and it didn’t work. We grew the two blades all right but we 
didn’t get paid for either one of them. 

A little later on people advocated diversification. That was the thing that 
would hedge us against disaster and protect us. We would raise a little of 
everything and be sure of having some of the commodity to sell that was 
bringing a good price. We tried that, and it didn’t work, either, because 
when we had a whole lot of a given commodity the price was bad, and if the 
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price was good on a certain commodity we didn’t have any of it. So that 
didn’t work, either. 

So they recommended more credit on easier terms. And that didn’t work 
either, because we found out unless you have a price for what you produce 
you couldn’t pay what you borrowed; so we were worse off with a lot of 
credit than if we didn’t have it. 

Then we began to get a little articulate and began to organize and began 
hollering to Congress to do something for us, to legislate in the interests of 
the farmer like it had legislated for other groups. And we finally succeeded 
in the twenties in getting the McNary-Haugen Bill passed that was going to 
try to do something about the price structure. We had a little tight mouthed 
fellow from New England over in the White House, and he vetoed it on the 
basis it was economically unsound. The next day he signed a bill increasing 
the tariff on pig iron 50 percent. It was economically sound to deal with the 
price of pig iron but economically unsound to deal with the price structure 
of real pigs. He got his advice on all of that from a fellow named Hoover, 
and I think the advice was a little pigheaded, if you ask me. 

I want you to understand I am not just singling out and being tough on 
the Republicans, because I happen to be one of them whenever they will let 
me. And that has not been too often of late. After the McNary-Haugen 
Bill Mr. Hoover, after a campaign in which there was a lot of religious 
prejudice and other things thrown into it, was elected President, and we got 
the famous farm board, $500 million to handle a surplus of many billions of 
dollars—and that wound up in a fizzle, too. 

It was after that we elected Franklin Roosevelt and got the principle of 
parity recognized and established a sound loan basis to do something about 
assuring the farmer of parity price for his products. 

The latest one they are offering, while they have been alibiing around and 
talking about these programs costing the taxpayer so much money and pric- 
ing the farmers’ products out of the market, creating unmanageable surpluses. 
It sounds awful to listen to a man who is supposed to be representing the 
position of American farmers. We wish he would resign, frankly, because I 
think a man that is Secretary of Agriculture ought to carry the ball for the 
farmer, and I don’t mean when he is doing that he is ignoring the best in- 
terest of you people, the consumers of this country. He isn’t. He ought to be 
pointing out what a tremendous job the farmer has done, that in the past 
twenty years he has increased the production by 40 percent, that he has in- 
creased the amount of good wholesome food that has been produced in this 
country, and our people are eating better than in any other nation in the 
world, which is a fact. He ought to be pointing that out to the people. 

Now they are coming along after they do all this apologizing and say, 
“We are coming up with a better program,” and they appoint a lot of com- 
mittees, and who do they put on them? Representatives of the food processors 
and great milling corporations, and what-have-you, to design a farm pro- 
gram for the American farmer. Would you like that if they would do that to 
you? You wouldn’t like it, and I don’t blame you, and I don’t like it 
either. After the first of the year we will see what they come up with, and 
I'll bet you it isn’t anything you would be proud of. 

The latest one I have seen is that they are recommending an intensified 
research and education and information program. They are going to 


educate us dumb clucks out there. 
I have heard a little story that I want to tell you in that connection. They 
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say that we are not efficient. I have pointed out that we have increased 
our production by 40 percent. We have increased our efficiency. I want you 
to know that the Missouri Farmers’ Association has gone before our leg- 
islature every time we had an opportunity and asked for increased ap- 
propriations for research. We have gone before the United States Congress 
repeatedly to get increased appropriations for research. I don’t recall, but 
LVll bet you people have supported that kind of appropriations. 

Farmers across the United States are using all of that research and the 
up-to-date methods. We are using the rust-resistant varieties of grains. We 
are using the best breeds of dairy cattle and livestock. We are having our 
soil tested and applying high analysis fertilizers according to the soil tests. 
We are doing all of those things. I assure you that if it were not for that we 
would not have the bountiful supply of food we have in this country, Yet 
they want to solve our problems with research and information and education. 

I want to point out to you that it took 655 bushels of wheat to buy a 
tractor of a given size in 1947. It takes 1200 bushels of wheat to buy 
that same tractor today, and you don’t cure that by research and education 
and information. It takes dollars to cure that. All this talk about solving 
our problem with efficiency is a reflection on our integrity, and I resent it. 

I am reminded of the story about the Eastern financial interests that 
owned a ranch out in Montana, and it wasn’t getting along very well, so they 
sent their efficiency expert out there to check up to see what was the mat- 
ter with the thing. It was a very cold day when he arrived, and a fierce 
blizzard was raging. The old cowboy out on the ranch had met the 
efficiency expert at the railroad station. He had a buffalo robe, and he 
helped the efficiency expert into the spring wagon and tucked the buffalo 
robe over his knee with the fur side out. They started down the road. 

Pretty soon the efficiency expert, who was a hardboiled fellow, jerked 
the robe up and turned it over, and he said, “It is 10 percent warmer with the 
fur side in.” The old cowboy didn’t say a word, he just drove straight down 
the road looking straight ahead. But finally there crept out across his face a 
tantalizing smile, and it began to irritate this efficiency expert. He 
finally looked at the old cowboy and said, “What are you laughing about, 
anyway?” The old cowboy said, “I was just thinking about what a 
damn fool that buffalo had been all these years.” 

You know, in spite of the way some of us act, not all the dumb people in 
America live out on the farms of the United States. I know some that have 
some degrees that frequently recommend solutions to the farm problem. 
That reminds me of another little story about the young school teacher who 
applied for a job teaching a country school. One of the directors was an 
old broken-talking German fellow. I can tell stories on the Germans all I 
want to, with the name I have. So she wrote each one of these directors a 
letter enumerating her qualifications, and she wound up with the one she 
considered climaxed her qualifications. That was that she had attended 
two colleges and had two diplomas. 

Then she thought, just to make sure, she would go around and call on 
each one of those directors so they could see her and meet her striking 
personality, and so forth. She went up to this old German school director 
and she went through these qualifications again, enumerating all of them, 
winding up with this one to the effect that she had gone to two colleges and 
had two diplomas. The old German said, “Ach, that means noddings. I 
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once had a steer that sucked two cows, and he only made an ordinary steer, 
anyhow.” 

Now I would like to talk just a little bit about the power situation, about 
the REA, if you please. Electricity and the things that go with it have been 
commonplace to you people in the cities for many years, but until the REA 
Act was passed back in the early days of the New Deal we did not know 
much about electricity on the farm. Only one farmer out of ten had the 
benefit of electricity. 

I want to point out to you that the REA has done more to lift the 
standard of farm family living than anything that has happened to us since 
the turn of the century. It has done more to remove the disparity be- 
tween farm living and city living than anything else that has happened. 

As an illustration, I attended a wedding ceremony a short time ago in a 
little rural town where the daughter of the only doctor in town married a 
farmer’s son. Of course, I know they say love is blind, but it isn’t so blind 
that many daughters of a town doctor will marry a farmer’s son and move 
out on the farm if there isn’t any electricity out there. Among all the pres- 
ents assembled there were every kind of electrical device and gadget that you 
could think of, because they had REA out on that farm where that town doc- 
tor’s daughter was going to become the wife of that farmer’s son. 

These old-line power companies had failed, refused, and neglected to serve 
the families all those years. They did not care how long we stumbled around 
out there in the dark doing our chores, or how long the farm women did 
their washing bent over a washboard. It was no concern of theirs. But 
now we have REA, and they are up in Washington professing their love. 
I am a little bit suspicious of their love. 

I appeared along with the REA people before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and I heard the representative of one of 
these great private power companies testify. I will tell you that he missed 
his calling. He should have been a preacher instead of a power company 
executive because, in his Southern accent—I can imitate it a little bit because 
I naturally have a little bit myself—he got up and testified before this com- 
mittee, and he said, “We love the farmer, we love the REA cooperative, and 
we stand willing and able to sell them all the power they need, because we 
have got it.” 

The fact of the business is that in my State of Missouri, and I know that is 
true of a lot of other states, they do not have the power. If you want to 
buy it from them you have to pay an exorbitant price for it, as much as 2% 
cents a kilowatt hour. I am right about that because we put that in the 
record up there. That is an exorbitant price. That is a hold-up price. 

These REA people have been getting their power from municipal light 
plants. The cities did not build those plants to furnish power to the farm 
people, but as a good neighborly act they furnish them power. However, at 
milking time, about 6 o’clock in the evening, when all these farmers turn 
on their milking machines, bingo, out goes the power, and the farmer 
is left out there in the lurch. 

Then what happens? The representatives, or some who sound like 
representatives of these power companies, blame the REA for it, saying 
it is inefficient, it is not doing the job. 

All right. When I got before that committee I was so mad I just threw 
my prepared statement in and I said, ‘Now, these power people have kept 
our REA wholesale power cooperative in court ever since we organized our 
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power cooperative. If that is an act of love and friendship, then I don’t 
know what love and friendship are.” 

I want to tell you about a little stunt they did. The REA cooperative 
that my farm is served by has a minimum charge. That is not too im- 
portant, but I want to illustrate a principle with it. The minimum charge 
is $2.75 a month. The power that I get comes from the Shawnee Wholesale 
Power Cooperative, owned by these power groups. They buy that power 
from an old-line power company. My minimum charge is $2.75. Get this. 
Then this old-line private power company built a spite line within a mile of 
my place and served my neighbor at 80 cents a month minimum charge. 
Why do you suppose they did that? They did not build any lines in 
there before we had the REA. They did it to demoralize the membership 
of the REA, my neighbors and me, so they could take over this REA 
cooperative. I want to tell you folks assembled here today that damned if 
they will ever take over my REA cooperative, so far as I am concerned. 

We are in a little trouble on that score, too, because we’ve got a new REA 
Administrator in Washington, D. C. He comes from the state that is known 
for having a lot of Swedes. Of course, I know they are fine people, but 
I just want to tell you a little story. You know, we are the state that is 
noted for the mules. They say that after all the other forty-six states 
had their pick and took what they wanted, there were two states that had 
not made their selection, Missouri and Minnesota, and there were two things 
left, mules and Swedes, and we had the first choice. We took the mules. 

I have lived with Swedes, and I do not care to cast any reflection on any- 
body, but there are some of them, like other classes of people, that I do not 
think much of, and there is one of them up there as REA Administrator now. 

I saw him perform in an REA meeting a few months ago, and he in 
effect said to these REA people, “I think you ought to keep your nose—now, 
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. he did not say it in these words, but in substance he said—‘T think you 
= ought to keep your nose out of this public power problem. You have 
' enough problems in the REA.” 

& Then they called on me for about two minutes, and I kind of blew up 
E about that time and said, “All right. If we raise the interest rates on these 
= REA loans substantially, or double them, as has been talked about, and 
* if we increase the wholesale cost of power by first selling all government 


power to these old-line power companies and then have them take a profit on 
it and sell it to our REA cooperative, every REA cooperative in this nation 
will be in trouble overnight.” That is exactly what we are confronted with. 
y What does this power problem mean to you people? I think it means a 
lot to you, just as the price of farm products means a lot to you people. I 
have traveled down in the Tennessee Valley and no doubt many of you have 
too, and observed how it has improved the standard of living down there, how 
it has improved the economic and social situation. There are more industrial 
activities, more jobs for labor, and everybody is better off because of it. 

I want to tell you that in the middle of this 20th century we are living 
in, when we boast of our high standards of civilization, there are still 
people who do not have electricity out here on the farm. 

I want to tell you about an experience I had in 1946, when Mrs, Heinkel 
and I were coming across the great Northwest. We ate lunch one day at 
Boise, Idaho, and we were trying to make it to Ogden, Utah, that night. We 
inquired about where we could get a little supper along the way that eve- 
ning, and they said down the road at a little town in Utah. We got down 
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there, and the dust was about that deep as soon as you got off the high- 
way. We inquired where we could eat, and they told us all they had 
left were jelly rolls and soda pop and beer. We got up on a stool by the 
counter and ate some jelly rolls and drank some soda pop, too. 

We found out what had gone on in that town that day. They had ener- 
gized their electric lines that day in their community, and they were celebrat- 
ing, and I am telling you they put on a dandy, too. By the time we left there 
it was dark, and as we went down the road headed toward Ogden, Utah, 
we caught up to a rancher’s truck. That rancher and his wife and children 
were in the cab of that truck. On the back end of that truck they had an 
electric stove, a refrigerator, a deep freeze, a sweeper, and what have you. 
They had the gadgets that go with the American standard of living on the 
back end of that truck, headed home. 

Now, that means a lot of man hours, these things that man was hauling 
home. Why could he do it? Because he had had price support to protect 
him from the gamblers and speculators at harvest time on his prices. He 
had the money to buy these electrical appliances that go with a decent 
standard of living out on the farm. (Applause.) I believe some of these 
fellows belong to the Electrical Workers Union from the way they ap- 
plaud. (Applause.) 

Now, then, where do we go with this power program? Back during the 
Harding Administration they convicted the Secretary of Interior and sent him 
to the penitentiary because he sold the oil reserves at Teapot Dome. They 
are doing better than that now, they are giving them away. 

I wonder what that old Secretary of the Interior, if he were alive today, 
would think about this little automobile dealer we have got up there who 
is going to give away, if he has not already done it, these great power sites 
on our great water reserves in this country, like Niagara Falls, and the one 
at Hell’s Canyon in the Snake River. Right now all hell could not get an 
appropriation to build the Hell’s Canyon Dam. What does that mean to 
you? I will tell you what it means to all of us and with the population that 
is increasing by about 2% million a year. It means that there is a short- 
age of electricity now, and it will be much shorter. It means we are going 
to suffer a lowering of our standard of living unless we generate more 
electricity to manufacture the things we need to go along with it. How does 
that fit into your diet? It does, because you know we need a lot of fertilizer 
these times in order to grow those wholesome food products that the con- 
sumers need. A few years ago when we got ready to build some fertilizer 
plants, we had a director of research make a study, and we found that the 
crops grown on the Missouri soil were using up phosphate five times faster 
than it was being returned to the soil, and that did not take into account 
erosion at all. Where does phosphate come from? Two or three places in 
the United States where it comes from. One, down in Tennessee, and that 
supply is just about exhausted. The other supply is at Lake Wales in 
Florida, and a third is in the Rocky Mountain region, where about 70 percent 
of our phosphate deposits lie. The Missouri Farmers Association and some 
other farm groups own a hunk of that Rocky Mountain phosphate deposit. 
We paid a million dollars for it, or at least we agreed to pay it. Perhaps we 
will pay it if prices do not go too low. We want to use that phosphate to 
make high analysis fertilizer. One of the things you need is an abundance of 
cheap electricity. That is why we are interested in the Hell’s Canyon Dam 
being built, to generate a lot of cheap electricity, so we can manufacture 
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these phosphate deposits into high analysis fertilizer, and you are interested 
in that, because it affects the yield of our crops and the quality of the food, 
if you please. I am not talking about food for your children or your grand- 
children, but I am talking about the food you are going to eat in the next 
ten or fifteen or twenty years. You are concerned with it—not just pos- 
terity. 

I am calling it to your attention for that reason. It is my opinion that 
the farmers and the laboring people of this country ought to get together 
on this power issue. I know we do some things some times that you people 
do not like, and perhaps you do some little things that we do not like, but 
after all they are pretty small things compared to these major things I have 
been talking about—parity income for the farmers and this public power. 
Of course, you have got your problems also, but these are the big issues and 
they are the ones in which we are vitally interested and with which we 
are vitally concerned. I think we should stand united. 

I want to tell you about how the farmers in my state feel on some of these 
issues. The Secretary of Agriculture asked the three national farm organiza- 
tions to take an opinion poll of the farmers in the United States to see what 
kind of a farm program they wanted. We happened to have a representative 
of one of those national farm organizations in the State of Missouri, which 
has among its membership a lot of bankers and business people, and you can 
guess what organization it is. They started out with a questionnaire and it 
was the most misleading thing you ever read. The first question read about 
like this: “Do you think the government ought to guarantee a profitable 
income to every farmer, regardless of the size of his farm and how hard he 
works?” ‘That is like asking a fellow if he has quit beating his wife. Either 
way you went you would be hooked with that question. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, even though I know him personally and have known him 
for a number of years, did not ask our organization to take any opinion 
polls, because I presume he thought we would not come up with the right 
kind of an answer that he wanted. But we decided to take one anyway, 
because after all, it is the Congress of the United States, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, who will write farm laws and labor laws, and not 
the Secretary of Agriculture. So, we started out with a questionnaire, and 
we got after some 4000 farmers, and here is what they said on this question: 

“What kind of price support program for storeable farm products do 
you desire? Do you want 90 percent of parity with controls on production 
as may be necessary, or do you favor a sliding scale and price supports or 
no price supports?” 95.6 percent of the more than 4000 farmers who 
answered those questions favored the 90 percent price supports, and whatever 
controls might go with it. 

Now we also asked, “Do you favor price supports on perishables?” And 
they wrote it, “Yes” on that one 94 percent. 

Here is what I want to comment on a little. We asked the question, 
“Should the government maintain and finance a national food reserve segre- 
gated from normal supplies, to insure an adequate stockpile in the case of 
widespread drought, war or national disaster, without the cost of acquiring 
and maintaining such reserves being charged to the farm program, and with- 
out such reserves being considered as the surplus is, so as to depress the 
price of farm products?” 

The farmers voted 97 percent in favor of that. 

What we are talking about with a national food reserve, we in effect, 
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have it today, but we keep referring to those reserves as “surpluses.” There 
are radio commentators barking it night and day about these unmanageable 
and destructive surpluses. There are columnists who write about them in a 
derogatory way, and they keep yapping about these surpluses. It seems 
to me that instead of calling this a “surplus” we ought to be saying 
“Thank God that we live in a nation where there is plenty of food.” 

After all, we have a reserve of tanks and guns and ammunition and so 
forth in the interest of national security, and rightly so, and we are all here 
supporting it, but I think it is just as important to have an adequate re- 
serve of corn and wheat and cotton and those commodities, in case of 
drought, or in case of another World War, or a combination of the two. 
I do not think the cost of maintaining that kind of a food reserve ought 
to be charged up against the farm programs of this country, any more 
than are the tanks, guns, and ammunition. 

Now, we asked these farmers about this public power matter: “Do 
you think the government ought to build transmission lines?” And 95 
percent said they thought the government ought to build these transmission 
lines, to bring that power from those government dams to the REA Co-ops. 

Then we asked another question. “Should the government build and own 
hydroelectric dams on our public waters, or turn the projects over to 
private utilities?” 

You know there are some people who have said that about TVA and these 
dams on our public waters—I believe one of the fellows who said that was 
ex-President Herbert Hoover in a speech in this great City of Cleveland. They 
base it on the ground that TVA and these dams, publicly owned dams on our 
public waters, are “creeping socialism’. I would rather have a little afflic- 
tion of creeping socialism than I would to have “galloping Hooverism’’. 

That is the way these farmers feel about it. I do not think they are 
being kidded by anybody very much. You can tell by the way they voted 
over here in Wisconsin recently. I want to assure you that if we had a 
chance to go to the polls tomorrow in Missouri and across this great Mid- 
west, the bread basket of the nation, the results would be corresponding 
with the same. 

As I said in the beginning we have developed—you people by your 
aggressiveness and by your able leadership, by better working conditions and 
getting good wages, and the farmers by getting a little bit of what we are 
entitled to—we have developed the highest standard of living of any 
country in the world. We have had to fight to get that, and I want to say 
to you here and now that we are going to have to fight like the devil to keep 
it, too, because there are some people in this country right now who would 
take it away from us if they could. They have made some little inroads, and 
we had better be on guard. I tell you I know some of the boys who walked up 
here with me onto the platform, Jack Davis and some of the other fellows, 
and we have discussed on some occasions in the past the conduct of some of 
our distinguished senators in the United States Senate. We do not like the 
way one acted, and the son-of-a-gun is not up there any more either. We sent 
a fellow up there by the name of Stuart Symington in his place. He is your 
friend and he is our friend. He is a friend of all the people. We are in a lot 
better shape than we were, but we have got one or two congressmen there 
that we need to get rid of. You know after all the ways these fellows are 
acting in Washington, you sometimes wonder, much as we dislike it, who 
elected these fellows anyway. None of our people are willing to admit it, A 
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lot of them are guilty, I’m sorry to say too many of them, but they will not 
admit it. I will bet you they will correct it as soon as they get an opportunity. 
In conclusion, I said we have won the position that we hold today of the 
highest standard of civilization, the highest standard of living, because we 
have had good leadership, because we have been aggressive, and we have 
fought together. The question is do we have the red blood, the courage and 
the determination to fight, and the will to win to keep it and to march on and 
improve it? I think that we have it. May God bless you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: On behalf of the delegates I want to thank 
our good friend for his wonderful message. I can say to him for the mem- 
bership of the CIO that we would like nothing better than to get his folks 
together with our folks, and instead of plowing under the farmers we will 
plow under some of these politicians together, in 1954. 

We will give you a copy of the resolutions which either have been or 
will be adopted by this Convention and you will find that on the question of 
farm parity and on the question of public power we are in your corner 100 
percent on these basic questions. 

The farmers of America are the best customers that the industrial 
workers have, and the people in the big cities, where the industrial workers 
live in great masses, are the best customers that the farmers have. Our 
prosperity and the farmer’s prosperity are tied together. He may be in- 
terested to know that the CIO is working with a national group that is 
fighting the fight for the Hell’s Canyon power site. We have already sent 
them $7.000, and we are going to try to raise more money and see to it that 
the Idaho Power Company does not dissipate that wonderful power site that 
belongs to all the people in the great Northwest. 

There was only one part of our friend’s speech that I did not understand. 
I understand all about this parity fight and the power fight and all that sort 
of thing, but I do not understand why there is a shortage of fertilizer from 
what I see coming out of Washington. That is the only part I do not under- 
stand. 

I have been given a note and I am told that down in Washington there 
is a gag that is being circulated among the newspapermen, that the managers 
of competing baseball teams in both leagues have been trying to figure out 
how they can knock the Yankees out of the top spot every year, year after 
year. The Yankees get the pennant year after year. One newspaperman 
came up with the answer that if they could get Secretary Benson to take 
over the Yankee farm system that would be the end of the Yankees. 

I want to say to our friend that we appreciate his coming here, giving 
us of his time. We shall remember his message. I believe we can say for the 
CIO in Missouri and other states throughout our great nation that we want 
to join hands with working farmers, and together we want to march down 
the road that will lead to prosperity for the farmers, prosperity for the work- 
ing people, and prosperity and peace for all people. This can be the begin- 
ning. Let us go back and work and strengthen our relationships with the 
farm groups in our various states. I believe if we will do that, we can begin 
to weld the kind of force in America that will make it possible that 
the people who represent us in Washington, in high offices in various 
state governments—if we can elect the right kind of people we can be 
assured they will work in the interests of all the people. 
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So we thank you, and we pledge to cooperate and work with you in the 
farm groups, in meeting the problems ahead. 


Thank you very much, 
Now I will call upon the Resolutions Committee to continue its report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Member Bail read the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 21 
POLITICAL ACTION 


When President Eisenhower was inaugurated, the CIO made clear it 
would support President Eisenhower and his Administration when we felt 
they were right and we would criticize when we felt they were wrong. 

The CIO supports a number of constructive and progressive actions the 
President has taken. 

On a large number of other items, however, the CIO believes the President 
and his Administration are subject to criticism. The President’s resist- 
ance to domination by the extreme right wing of the Republican Party 
has been vacillating. The 1952 Republican victory was not a mandate 
for reaction, but a tribute to a distinguished soldier. 

Yet, to an unparalleled degree, the direction of the Administration has 
been turned over by the President to certain reactionary Congressional 
leaders and Cabinet members. Secretary of the Interior McKay has 
frankly stated that this is an administration of businessmen; at every turn 
he heeds the interests of the private power companies. Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson coined the unforgettable phrase that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for America. The Secretary of the Treasury has em- 
barked upon a hard money policy that has caused hardship to workers, 
farmers, small businessmen and home builders, and has benefited only 
bankers and lending agencies. And in every department of the government, 
representatives of big business have moved in. 

The 83rd Congress bids fair to outstrip in reaction even the 80th Con- 
gress, the last previous one controlled by the Republican Party. 

The 80th Congress gave us the Taft-Hartley Act. The 83rd Congress has, 
so far, failed to revise even the most obviously vicious sections of the law 
through the enactment of “fair and just’ amendments. 

In marked contrast is the record of the President and the Congress with 
respect to their off-shore oil campaign pledge: the pledge to give away the 
national offshore oil deposits to three states—and thus to the great oil com- 
panies holding leases from them—was fulfilled only too promptly and fully. 

The rapacious desires of the real estate lobby, too, have been met. Rent 
control has been terminated, and the public housing program has been re- 
duced almost to invisibility. 

The power lobby also is having its day. Public development of our 
river valleys for needed power, flood control and soil conservation has been 
replaced with small-scale and piecemeal use of these natural resources for 
private profit. President Eisenhower has even attacked the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a tremendously successful pioneering experiment which 
has won world-wide admiration and imitation. Rural Electrification cooper- 
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atives are likewise being undermined by the Administration in the interest 
of private power company profits. 

Small business has suffered through the abolition of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The lending powers of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which replaced it are so restricted that it can accomplish 
little. 

The nation’s farmers have been permitted to suffer from sharply falling 
agricultural prices while food costs to consumers have remained high, and 
the cost-of-living index is at an all-time peak. 

Enforcement of minimum wage and child labor legislation has been 
brought to a virtual halt by appropriation cuts. 

The career civil service has been impaired by arbitrary discharges to 
make way for political appointees, and by the large scale transfer of jobs 
out of the civil service. 

American prestige abroad has fallen to the lowest point in decades. The 
Truman Point Four program of technical assistance to underdeveloped areas 
has been undercut by inadequate appropriations and its forced marriage 
with military assistance. 

On other vital issues, including Taft-Hartley, the Administration and 
Congress thus far have postponed action, and the outlook on most of these 
issues is unfavorable. 

Revision of the tax structure has been postponed. It seems clear, 
however, that the Administration has renounced the excess profits tax in 
perpetuity, and that its preference is for an inequitable retail sales tax under 
the guise of a manufacturers’ excise tax. 

Social security improvements have likewise been postponed. Mean- 
while, Secretary Hobby has echoed Chamber of Commerce proposals to 
change social security into a dole, and Congressman Curtis (R., Neb.), an 
avowed foe of social security, has been put in charge of a House social 
security investigation. 

In addition, the Eisenhower Administration has created an unprecedented 
number of commissions for the purpose of studying major issues. 

The reports of at least two of these groups can be safely predicted. The 
chairman of the commission on inter-governmental affairs, which is to 
“study” the role of the federal government in owning and controlling 
natural resources, has already publicly proclaimed in effect that it should 
have no such functions. 

And it is difficult to believe that the newly-constituted Hoover Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization Commission, armed with power to make policy 
recommendations to the Administration, will emerge with any proposal of 
a post-1932 vintage; in every likelihood, it will call for turning back the 
clock on government actions in behalf of the people. 

To sum up: In the international field the Eisenhower Administration has, 
with the aid of the Democrats in Congress, carried on a part of the pro- 
gram of the prior Democratic administration—particularly the military 
part—but has curtailed other equally important parts, such as economic 
aid, technical assistance to backward areas, and the Voice of America. 

In the domestic field, the Administration and the Republicans in Con- 
gress have followed a course which will wipe out the gains made by 
workers, farmers, and consumers during twenty years of Democratic ad- 
ministration, and turn the clock back to the days of Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover. 
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Of an affirmative domestic program of their own, there is no trace. 

The end result of such a governmental policy can be only depression and 
poverty, a swift deterioration in the influence and prestige of our country in 
world affairs. 

These developments, both in themselves and as indicators of actions to 
come, constitute a hazard to the welfare of our country. 

We are not alone in this belief. It has been clearly indicated by the 
results of special elections and municipal elections held this year. In Wis- 
consin, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio the resentment 
of the people in all walks of life toward the cynical campaign promises of 
a year ago has become manifest. 

The election returns indicate that the people still search for leadership 
to move our country forward, and they will reject any attempts to pull them 
back into the past. 

We believe that only an Administration conscious of the future of 
America and dedicated to the achievement of an ever-expanding economy, 
based upon the full utilization of our productive resources, can cope with the 
problems that lie ahead. 

To achieve the goals of full employment and high standards of living, 
Wwe must develop such governmental programs as an increased minimum 
wage covering more people; taxation policies designed to increase the pur- 
chasing power of lower- and middle-income families; increased social 
security benefits together with improved social security coverage; rapid ex- 
pansion of slum-clearance and lower-cost housing programs; adequate 
medical care for millions; and other programs geared to the concept of 
abundance rather than scarcity. 

We believe that both political and economic action are required to 
achieve these goals, and both must be the day-to-day concern of our or- 
ganization. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. This Convention declares its purpose to continue and expand its 
program of political action, so that public servants single-mindedly devoted 
to the general welfare of the country may be placed in public office at all 
political levels—city, county, state and federal. 

2. We authorize and direct the CIO Political Action Committee to con- 
tinue to direct and expand the political activities of the CIO; and to 
service, direct and coordinate the work of the political action committees of 
the state, county and city councils; to provide all possible aid and coopera- 
tion to the political action departments of the International Unions; to carry 
on the task of political education and training on behalf of the CIO; and 
to do all other things necessary and proper to the accomplishment of the 
policy of the CIO as herein outlined. 

3. The CIO-PAC is further authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the political agencies of other labor organizations and with farmers, con- 
sumers, church groups, small businessmen, professional men, white collar 
workers, minority groups and other citizens of good will devoted to the 
same ideals of public service and welfare as the CIO. 

4. We direct the CIO-PAC to continue to act on its traditionally non- 
partisan basis. We shall give our support to the progressive forces in the 
two major parties and we shall continue to make our judgments on the basis 
of platform and record of performance. 

5. The coilection of voluntary contributions of at least $1 a year from 
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each CIO member by the CIO-PAC is hereby authorized. We call upon each 
CIO affiliate to do everything within its power to conduct a successful vol- 
untary dollar drive early in 1954. 

6. The program to register and otherwise qualify our members as 
voters must be pushed. We expect each CIO affiliate to take effective action 
to insure that each member legally entitled to vote is qualified by reg- 
istration or payment of poll tax. 

7. We express praise and approval of the work of the CIO Political 
Action Committee, its director Jack Kroll and his staff, and all those CIO 
representatives and members who have worked to make our political ac- 
tion program successful. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER BAIL: Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee recommends adoption of this resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JACOBSON (Essex-West Hudson CIO Council): Mr. Chair- 
man, I know you will forgive my pardonable pride if I remind you that the 
Essex-West Hudson CIO Council is located in the City of Newark, looking 
back at the election a week and a half ago in the State of New Jersey. 

This is the fourth Convention I have attended as a delegate, but this is the 
first time I have taken the floor on any resolution. I believe this is recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Essex-West Hudson CIO Council does not possess 
any powerful bloc of votes, nor does this speaker have the eloquence to 
stampede this Convention into concurrence. However, I have no reluctance 
today to speak on this political action resolution because I think you know 
that the CIO activities in the State of New Jersey during this past election 
held it as the single most potent force in the successful election drive. 

In New Jersey in this past election the CIO had a major responsibility for 
the election for the first time in thirteen years of a Democratic Governor. 
In the Sixth Congressional District the CIO was the major force responsible 
for the election for the first time in the history of this congressional district 
of a Democratic congressman, and in the City of Newark, the largest city in 
the State, the CIO was the prime moving force behind a move to remove the 
obsolete form of city government and replace it with a modern form of gov- 
ernment which will enable labor and political influences to increase their 
forces within the community. I think to that extent the CIO victory can be 
realized by us further. 

I bring to your attention the fact that the State Federation of Labor 
in New Jersey in its gubernatorial campaign was neutral. If any of you 
know New Jersey politics you recall that in New Jersey you just cannot be 
neutral. You must be either neutral for a candidate or neutral against a can- 
didate. In New Jersey the State Federation of Labor was neutral against Bob 
Meyner, the successful candidate, and neutral for Paul Troast, the defeated 
Republican candidate. Paul Troast, you know, is the darling of that bard of 
Sing Sing and Dannemora, Joey Fahey. 

However, I have been instructed to appear on this floor today in support 
of this resolution, not to bask in the glories of the victories in the New Jersey 
elections. I have been instructed by my Executive Board to present to you 
some suggestions we have to make with regard to political action: 

No. 1: Political action will never be as effective as it should be within the 
CIO unless we decide once and for all that we are not a penny ante outfit and 
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that we require and must have financial resources to do the job. While I am 
not being asked to make a nominating speech for Brother Reuther, I think it 
is only fair to say that the initial drive and the example being set by the UAW 
Citizenship Fund is certainly a model for the rest of the unions. 

No. 2: On the problem of registration, and everyone agrees this is a basic 
problem affecting our PAC work, you cannot have a registration drive in the 
CIO unless the name and address of every single CIO member is made avail- 
able. I urge those International Unions that have constitutional prohibitions 
against the use of their membership lists for political action simply to state 
that PAC is an authorized use, so that the registration work can be done. 

No. 3: On the problem of endorsements, I would speak with some bitter- 
ness about the experience we had in the City of Newark, where 75 local unions 
of the CIO endorsed a political decision and one local union did not endorse it 
and went contrary. Of course the politicians jumped on this as an example 
of the fact that the CIO was split. 

Mark Twain said something about the East and West, that never the twain 
shall meet. It is perfectly obvious that collective bargaining, wages, hours, 
conditions, and grievances are the province of the local unions. It should also 
be equally obvious that political action is a responsibility of the proper council, 
and never the twain shall meet. Until National PAC gives us a careful 
delineation of the fact that political endorsements are the province of councils 
and not of individual local unions, we shall continue to have some trouble. 

No. 4: We urge all International Unions to exert whatever pressure they 
can, and they can, to see that their local unions are affiliated with 
the proper councils, because only with a full affiliation of all local unions 
paying on full per capita can the councils, our shock troops, be the powerful 
instruments they must be. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we wish to say that while we are proud of 
the work the CIO in New Jersey has done under the intelligent and spirited 
leadership of Brother Carl Holderman, the President of our CIO Council, and 
under the active guidance of Brother Hugh Caldwell, the President of our 
Essex-West Hudson Council, we urge that these recommendations receive the 
consideration they merit, that all of us may return to our unions and our 
areas and receive cooperation in the work we are capable of doing. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate Werkau of the 
CWA. 


DELEGATE WERKAU (Communications Workers): I rise in support of 
the resolution before the house and would like to direct the attention of the 
delegates to a few items that may not be contained in the resolution. You will 
note in the Resolves it authorizes the Committee to deal with a number of 
groups. It leaves out one which to me is a very important group, and I want 
to admit I am a man of prejudice—it does not pay enough attention to the 
women in this modern day world of ours. 

I come from an organization that is predominantly female; I know they 
have helped us, first, to secure the money with which to work; second, they 
have applied the administrative ability to help us spend it properly. I think 
we all know—I think we also fail to remember at times—that there are 
more than a million and a half more women who are eligible to vote than 
there are men. I think it is a recognized fact that there are more girls than 
there are boys being born every day. I think we all know they live longer. 
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There is little doubt but what they have more money than the men; they 
know how to get it from the men. They can be very helpful. If there are 
those males amongst you who doubt it, look around at the coat your wife 
wears and look at the one you have on. 

The family is where we have to go for our voting strength—mother, 
father, son, daughter or wife. We in the labor movement have to con- 
vince our families that we are right. There have been moments in the lives 
of most of us who are honest enough to admit it when we have had serious 
doubts we were able to do that. I think every political action committee we 
have should have women on it. I don’t think we should have separate com- 
mittees. I think these women should be integrated into the committees so 
they serve jointly and not as special groups. 

I would like to close by pointing out it is my opinion, and I think those 
people who deal in research will agree, that it was the women who elected 
our present legislative administration, and I think they can bring about a 
change and I think if we go into our own homes and families and spend more 
time trying to demonstrate the reason and the need for change they will 
bring about that change. I urge the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to point out to our good friend 
from the Communications Workers the Resolutions Committee feels very 
strongly in agreement with his point of view and they have prepared a special 
resolution to emphasize the role of women in politics. That is Resolution 24. 

At this time I call on the Director of the Political Action Committee, Di- 
rector Jack Kroll. 


DIRECTOR KROLL: President Reuther, officers and delegates to this 
Convention, I would like to make just a few brief remarks on three different 
things that I have in mind. First of all, I would like to tell you what I 
think the recent elections mean. Then I would like to tell you what it is that 
we will be up against in 1954, and I would like to say to you what it is we 
can do about it. 

In the recent elections it is true that the New York City and New York 
State elections were very: significant from a national viewpoint. There you 
saw the exponents of reaction turned back and the proponents of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal take over control of the greatest city in America. 

In New Jersey you found that local matters entered into the election in the 
gubernatorial race, and there again our people did a magnificent job both in 
Jersey and in New York, and in the Congressional elections both in Wis- 
consin and in New Jersey. 

But to me the most significent thing that has happened in these elections 
has been this—in Pennsylvania, in the State of Ohio, in Connecticut, and 
scattering all through America, you have found that the PACs are operating 
where none had operated before, and PAC-endorsed candidates and mem- 
bers of the CIO ran for office and were elected to office. We haven’t as yet 
got all the results in, but it is my opinion there are over 1000 CIO mem- 
bers who have been elected to either mayors in some towns or aldermen and 
councilmen in other towns; and, yes, we even got a tax collector elected over 
in Pennsylvania. 

Now in all of these places our endorsements went not only because these 
people were CIO members but our endorsements were made on their records, 
and regardless of either party. They went to these people because they felt 
these people—and that went for CIO members, too—would, if elected, serve in 
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their capacity not only to the credit of their organization but to the credit of 
the community as a whole. 

Now that has happened, my friends, and I would like to say this to you, I 
would like to say to you that in 1953 you probably saw more political action 
on the part of the CIO than ever before, and more than that, what you saw 
was this, you saw our people get more steadily into politics. They conducted 
themselves like veterans, and they did a magnificent job, and they are all en- 
titled to tremendous congratulations for the job they did in 1953. And it isa 
good omen for 1954. 

But let me say this to you about 1954. In 1954 you have got a tough job 
ahead of you; let’s not kid ourselves about that one bit. You have a tough 
job ahead of you for two reasons, and I would like to cite one of them 
quickly to you. I would like to take you back to 1948 when it looked like a 
bad year for liberal, progressive people to be elected, and the old party or 
old moth-eaten politician thought he was going to pull a good one on these 
fellows. He was going to stay out of the congressional and senatorial 
races and let the young fellow talking liberal and progressive ideas get his 
ears pinned back. You know what happened. These young upstarts went 
out and talked liberal and progressive ideas. They talked general welfare to 
the people, and they were elected; and many of them are coming up this 
year to go back to the United States Senate. 

Now what we are likely to see is this: people think this is going to be a 
good year for liberal and progressive people, and you are likely to see the old 
party hacks, these old has-beens, coming out and trying to get nominations. 
I say to them that the people will not buy them. The people want no part of 
these old party hacks, and the party, regardless of which one it is, that 
gives us good liberal people as candidates for office, those are the people that 
our people will vote for and the people of America will vote for; because we 
want no part of old party hacks who think they can ride in on the coat-tails 
of other people. 

I would like to say this to you, if I may, that I have been in the men’s 
tailoring industry a long time, and I like to pride myself sometimes that I 
am a fairly good judge of men’s fashions. I have been in politics a little 
while, and I would like to make a political fashion observance at this time; 
I would like to say to the men in America that coat-tails will be completely 
out of style in 1954. There will be no coat-tails to ride on in 1954. 

Now, that is a prediction. But it is not going to be that easy, my friends. 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that in past elections you have 
seen reactionary conservative candidates financed by the duPonts, the 
Rockefellers, General Motors, Ford and all the rest of the big ones. They 
have allies now. The Republican Party has a new sugar-daddy in addition 
to the old ones, and that new sugar-daddy is the fabulously rich oil men of 
Texas. As I have read the papers, the papers say a man named Hunt has 
an income of two or three million dollars a month. I don’t know—even if it 
is half that it would still be pretty sizeable. He is the man, as I read the 
papers, that is financing Joe McCarthy and every reactionary that can be 
reactionary enough for him. So oil money is coming in, and it is coming in 
today in practically every state of the Union either to elect reactionaries or 
to beat good senators. 

Now those are the things we are faced with. The other thing we have to 
work hard at is to get the right kind of candidates. Now I don’t think so far 
as the CIO-PAC is concerned that we need the kind of money our opponents 
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have, but we do need some money. We can work pretty well without money 
but occasionally we do need some money, and the more money you give us the 
better job your PAC can do on the city, state and national level; and I 
would ask you that you do the best you can in your voluntary dollar col- 
lections. And the earlier you get your collections in the more effective it 
can be. The PAC dollar books will be ready within the next three or four 
weeks, and to you folks who are in the International Unions I will say to 
you that you can write in and get as many books as you want. 

Now in conclusion let me say this, I want to express our appreciation to 
President Reuther. Out of his busy schedule he has given us time, he has 
given us advice, and he has given of his energy to helping your PAC Com- 
mittee, and we are greatly appreciative of it. 

I would like to say to the PAC Operating Committee who have given so 
much time and thought to PAC, we are very grateful for their help, and of 
course we are looking forward with a great deal of anticipation to Vice 
President John Riffe and the regional directors in their new activities in 
political action. I think we have got a good team and I think we can make it. 

There is one more thing I want to say, and then I am through. I would 
like to say this to you, I would like to say every election is important, and I 
never was more convinced in my life, and never more sincere, than when I say 
to you 1954 is probably one of the most important elections we will ever face. 

You are meeting in the State of Ohio—and I am a native of Ohio—and I 
have seen your senator make a statement some eight or nine months ago— 
Senator Bricker said it; he said, “We are determined to wipe out the last 
vestige of the New Deal and the Fair Deal.” My friends, that is honest 
thinking, because John is just stupid enough to say those things he is 
thinking about. 

That is the danger we are facing: that is our urgency. You have worked 
for twenty years, you have struggled and given your time and money and 
energy to build into our country’s economic life security, a little security, 
through the New Deal and through the Fair Deal. I personally say this, I 
worked for twenty years to help build a little more security for my kid and 
his kids, and I am not going to hold still for anybody like John Bricker to 
take away from me and my kids; and I am sure you feel the same about it. 

So then what is there for us to do? Let us collect the voluntary dollars, 
let us get rolling on the registration, let us get good candidates, let us do the 
job that 1953 evidences we were doing, and get on with the job and victory 
will be well worthwhile in November of 1954. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This is of course a very important resolution, 
and a number of delegates have indicated they desire to speak on it. The 
Chair would like to suggest due to the lateness of the hour and the fact we 
have one further speaker to hear that we by agreement lay aside this 
resolution and continue with it the first thing in the morning and act on it 
following further discussion in the morning. 

If there is no objection, we will follow that procedure. 

Now before we introduce the other major speaker for the afternoon session 
I am going to call upon Vice President Jack Knight, President of the Oil 
Workers Union, to introduce for a brief word of greetings a good friend 
and fellow trade unionist, one of our neighbors to the south. 

I will call upon Vice President O. A. Knight, to present our visitor. 


VICE PRESIDENT KNIGHT: Mr, Chairman and delegates, it gives me 
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great pleasure to be able to present to the Convention this afternoon the Sec- 
retary of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers, a branch of 
the ICFTU. This young man is a Costa Rican by birth and has worked in 
the labor organization of his native country almost since childhood. He was 
one of the founders of the Confederation Rerum Novarum of Costa Rica, which 
incidentally is one of the most democratic labor organizations in all Latin 
America. 

Several years ago our young friend participated in a revolution in his 
country which brought about a change in government and following that 
change he was elected to the Congress of the government of Costa Rica. 
While a member of that Congress, he introduced the chapter of the new 
constitution which provides the basic rights of the new trade union move- 
ment, their right to organize, their right of self-organization and self-rep- 
resentation. In fact I think it would be safe to call this young man the 
Senator Wagner of Costa Rica, 

After he had accomplished this he assumed a responsible position in the 
ILO in Geneva, which provided him with an opportunity to broaden his ex- 
perience and deal with labor problems on an international basis. 

In December, 1952, the Convention of the Inter-American Regional Organ- 
ization of Workers elected him Secretary and in spite of the short duration 
of his administration he has substantially contributed to the consolidation 
and aggrandizement of ORIT. 

This young man brings to his work all the enthusiasm of his still young 
years, and we look forward to his further activities with great hope and ex- 
pectation. 

In his honor, may I present him to you in his own language—Yo estoy muy 
honorado en presentarle a mi amigo y empanuo Luis Alberto Monge, a este 
Congreso del CIO. 

I take much honor in presenting to you Luis Alberto Monge, Secretary of 
ORIT. 


LUIS ALBERTO MONGE 
(Secretary, Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers of the ICFTU) 


(Mr. Monge addressed the delegates in his native tongue.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Dr. Ernst Schwarz of the CIO International De- 
partment will translate. 


DR. SCHWARZ (translating): Brothers and friends, it is a great honor 
and pleasure for me, and I am very grateful to President Reuther for the 
opportunity he gave me to be present at this Convention of the great CIO, 
and to direct a few words to this Convention. 

As you know, the countries and the peoples of Latin America live in a 
period of great turbulence in the political as well as the economic field. This 
being so, solidarity between this great movement and our population as- 
sumes an even greater importance than it would assume otherwise. This 
solidarity is one of the weapons in our common fight against our enemies, 
against totalitarians, and against those who would try to divide us. 

There is misunderstanding and there is intentional distortion among 
Latin American peoples of the intentions of the people of North America, and 
it is this solidarity, again, which will help to dissipate those misunderstand- 
ings. We want you to know that we also understand that what is good 
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for the millionaires is not good for the people of North America, and we 
want you to understand that what is good for those big shots almost 
always is bad for the people of Latin America just the same. 

Now, we have to fight reaction, and we have to fight these big exploiters, 
hand in hand, and this Convention here gives me an opportunity to express, 
in the name of our inter-American organization, that we will on our side 
as you on your side fight for the strengthening of the solidarity between the 
working masses of the North and the South. 

I thank you, brothers and friends. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you. We are now going to hear from 
one of our very good friends, an officer of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
I had the privilege of addressing a recent convention of the Congress of 
Labour in Montreal, and we are proud of the fact that we have had very close 
working relationships with the officers and members of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

To introduce our distinguished guest and fellow worker, I am going to 
call upon Vice President L. S. Buckmaster, President of the Rubber Workers. 


VICE PRESIDENT BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this 
Convention, directly north of us across Lake Erie lies a great land territory 
that is governed by the people who live there, just as we govern ourselves, 
under a free and democratic form of government. 

Across the longest unfortified national boundary in the world we deal 
with our Canadian neighbors in complete peace and understanding. The 
people of Canada and the United States have mutual interests and prob- 
lems, and the workers of both countries likewise have a great identity of in- 
terests. We in CIO have given recognition to that fact by our affiliation with 


a great national labor center of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 

The representative of the CCL who is with us as our guest today is, 
like many of the delegates present, a man from the mines. He is well 
known to us and I extend him our warm welcome here today. I am per- 
sonally honored to present to you Brother Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


DONALD MacDONALD 
(Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labour) 


MR. MacDONALD: Brother President, officers, delegates, and guests to 
this Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO. Being called on to 
speak at this particular hour, when I know that your application to your 
many problems of necessity must have wearied you, I feel somewhat diffident. 
My diffidence in that respect is not at all alleviated by the fact that my 
very good friend, the Chairman of the Welcoming Delegation, in meeting me 
in the lobby made quite a point of telling me a story of an experience he 
had some time ago. It was my thought that he was showing the greatest 
degree of diplomacy and tact in relating the story to me at this particular 
time. 

The story had to do with an occasion when under similar circumstances he 
was called upon to speak and, being at something of a loss as to what subject 
he might deal with, he threw out the rhetorical question, “What shall I talk 
about?” The answer came back from the audience, “About two minutes.” 
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Of necessity I unfortunately cannot confine my remarks to two minutes, 
but I do want to assure you that I will attempt to be as brief as possible. 

First of all, as you all know, it is customary for guest speakers on occa- 
sions of this kind to express their pleasure at the opportunity afforded them 
to convey their feeling to any audience. In that respect I want to say that 
I am no exception to the rule. I do want to say, however, and I want to as- 
sure you, that when I bring to you fraternal greetings and best wishes of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour it is no mere trite formality, it is an 
honest expression of the sincere sentiments of our Congress and its member- 
ship conveyed to their sister organization, with whom they have such great 
ties. Those ties and feelings are bound up by their adherence to the ideals 
and principles they share in common, which have brought about the existence 
of our two great organizations, and the similar policies which have led to their 
great successes, 

Our bond is all the stronger and closer by reason of the fact that it is not 
secured by any formal affiliation nor yet by any domination or dependence. 
It is a relationship that it is unique and one of which we in the Canadian 
Congress of Labour are inordinately proud. It is one that has achieved great 
influence for our unions and their members as well as for our two countries 
and all their citizens. It is one that, with the greatest possible degree of 
sincerity, I hope will continue indefinitely. 

When I last had the honor to speak to your Convention in Atiantic City a 
year ago, it was on the occasion of your Memorial Service to your late revered 
President Philip Murray. I cannot help but recall that at that time I was 
introduced to the Convention by my great friend, Allan Haywood. We little 
thought on that date when we joined together to pay our respects to the mem- 
ory of Philip Murray that within the space of a few short weeks Allan Hay- 
wood would be called upon to join his great friend and associate in the here- 
after. 

I would like at this time to pay my tribute to the memory of Allan Hay- 
wood and in doing so I know that I express feelings similar to your own 
when I say that in this loss we thought we had suffered something that was 
entirely irreparable. To us he was the embodiment, the personification of 
everything that we hold close and dear. 

Like Philip Murray, Allan Haywood has gone to his reward. We can no 
longer depend on his kindly voice, guidance and support. Yet I know that 
even though those two men are not here in body they are with us in spirit, 
and they are watching the continuation of the great work to which they 
dedicated their lives, watching with approval, in the knowledge that their 
equally devoted and constant successors are carrying on the great work to 
which they sacrificed their all. 

These successors of theirs have within the relatively short time it has been 
their responsibility to carry on demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the interests of the labor movement and the working class of the 
United States are in safe hands. 

It has been suggested to me that at this time I might say something of the 
problems and progress of our Congress in Canada. In doing so, I can per- 
haps not do better than preface my remarks by observing that in some ways 
our problems are very much like yours and in others they are very much 
different. In matters of wages, hours, and conditions, it can be generally 
said that our problems are almost identical, but in other ways they are 
completely dissimilar. 
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For one thing, I think it must be known to all that even today we have a 
frontier. It is a frontier that is developing very fast. Great new industries 
are springing up daily in our entire north country. The emergence of these 
new industries of course creates the need for new and better organizations, It 
presents to us marvelous opportunities. At the same time, this development 
presents new and formidable obstacles, not the least of which is one we are 
now engaged in trying to overcome at the moment. One organized force in 
that great country that we have to take on in what may be a life-and-death 
struggle is one of the last reactionary enemies of organized labor, represented 
by the gold mining industry. Our United Steelworkers of America have been 
engaged in a struggle with the entrenched forces represented by these em- 
ployers for many months now. At this time we have almost the entire indus- 
try tied up. It is a struggle that we are determined shall be won. 

To you who have engaged, as I know you have, in countless similar strug- 
gles, it is an old story; nor is it new to us. On the other hand, I would 
suggest that its significance is magnified at this time by virtue of the fact 
that we must of necessity, in view of our responsibility to the thousands of 
workers we have organized but especially in view of our responsibility to the 
nation, carry on regardless of all the tremendous odds against us. It is a fight 
that is straining our resources and facilities to the utmost, but we are deter- 
mined that come what may we will win that fight and that we will carry on 
to even greater organizational successes in that entire frontier. In that I 
know we have your moral support, and, as has already been demonstrated, a 
large measure of your financial support. 

One of the other problems which confront us and which is not entirely dis- 
similar to that with which you have to cope is the fact that in Canada, juris- 
diction of labor matters is not entirely within the sphere of our federal gov- 
ernment. By and large, the provincial government has control of labor legis- 
lation, with some few exceptions. I think it becomes obvious from what I 
have said that the essence of our problem in that regard is easily seen. The 
legislative battles have to be fought not only at the seat of the federal gov- 
ernment, but fought ten times over throughout the length and breadth of our 
great nation, at the legislatures at each of the provincial capitals. This 
magnifies our job tremendously, but at the same time I think we can derive 
a certain degree of satisfaction from the successes that have attended our 
efforts in that regard to date. 

Our legislation is certainly a long way from what we desire and what we 
hope eventually to achieve, but I do say with all due deference that we have 
not as yet had anything that is as bad comparatively as the legislation imposed 
upon you through the medium of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There is still another one which is entirely different, and the difference 
has been pointed up this afternoon in your very enlightening discussion on 
your PAC program in the United States. As no doubt a majority of you know 
under our form of government with a Cabinet that is responsible to the 
House of Parliament, under the highly disciplined rule which results and 
which alone can make that type of government possible, political action 
through either of the old-line parties as far as we are concerned is entirely 
useless and hopeless. It has therefore become necessary for us to develop, 
in conjunction with the farmers and any other progressive elements, a party 
of our own. That party, which our Congress has fully endorsed, is known 
as the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, more commonly known as the 
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CCF. Although our successes to date in the political field have not been 
startling, we feel that we are building constructively to the day when we will 
have within our country a type of government that is truly representative of 
the common and laboring people of our nation. 

Still talking along the line of the differences which exist in our everyday 
work I, of necessity, have to make reference to the fact that one of the things 
that creates a considerable amount of difficulty as far as our work is concerned 
is the fact that we have two official languages and two official cultures. The 
industrial problem is with the French-speaking population; and this, in turn, 
leads into a complimentary problem, and it is one that is fundamental. What 
you are trying to achieve within the CIO and what we aspire to achieve within 
our Canadian Congress of Labour is the question of organic labor unity. 
Without in the least attempting to minimize the tremendous, formidable 
obstacles which you have to surmount in order to achieve your ultimate aim 
in this regard, I would like to mention that the problem is even more 
difficult as far as we are concerned, because we have not only to reconcile 
the two opposing points of view as represented by the counterpart of the 
AFL in Canada, the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, and ourselves, 
but we have still a third national congress, almost wholly French-speaking, 
denominational in character, known as the Canadian Catholic Confederation 
of Labor. The problem of reconciling the basic fundamental philosophies 
and differences with that particular organization are perhaps even greater 
than those you have to surmount in reconciling our differences with the other 
major labor congress, 

Since the end of the war we have been going ahead at a tremendous in- 
dustrial pace. Actually, I think it can be truthfully said that what we are 
suffering from in our country today is two actual booms, a boom of industrial- 
ization and a boom of housing development. Without elaborating on either of 
them, I think you can appreciate some of the difficulties which they create in 
themselves. Again, within a matter of a little more than a decade our entire 
economy has shifted from an agrarian to an industrial economy. This has 
brought us to the forefront of the industrial nations of the world, and to a 
condition where today we are within the first three or four of the trading 
nations. You can readily understand our difficulties with regard to exports, 
and also the allied problem created by the great need, and the intelligent poli- 
cies that should follow in the course of that need, for a sound policy of immi- 
gration, which I am sorry to say at this very time is not a policy which has 
been adopted by the Canadian Government. 

Our exports, because we are a country of relatively sparse population, are 
of tremendous importance to us. In that connection, of course, I am sure the 
majority here recognize that the United States is by far and large our best 
customer. We hope, despite the impediments that have been recently placed 
in the way of free trade between our two great nations, that the policy which 
has created those impediments will perhaps be to some extent alleviated by 
the fact that your President has within the past several days made his first 
official state visit to our Capital. This problem of exports and tariffs is one 
which cannot be over-emphasized in relation to the continuation of our pros- 
perity, as well as the continuation of the success which has attended the 
efforts of our Canadian Congress of Labour both in the organizational and 
economic and political fields. 

Similarly to yourselves, one of the major questions that is being posed to- 
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day on almost every hand is whether or not, with the shifting in the inter- 
national field, whether we are going to be confronted with a recession, a de- 
pression, or what the organ of the reactionary voices of industry are pleased 
to call a “readjustment.” Without in the least presuming to cast myself in 
the role of an economic prophet, I would say that the answer to that question 
for us is the same as it is with you. It is fundamental, that regardless of the 
impact of any shift of expenditure in the economy, there is neither reason nor 
justification for either a depression or a recession in either of our two great 
countries. I am well aware of the fact, as are you, that business and in- 
dustry have for the past several months been repeating continuously that with 
the shifting there is no defense spending, of necessity there will folllow what 
they call “necessary economic adjustment.” One can almost detect a note 
of ill-concealed glee in some of the reports that are printed in these periodi- 
cals, of the insinuations and innuendos that are very poorly hidden, of the 
fact that there are certain elements in your nation and in mine who are 
looking forward with keen interest to just such a development; who see in it 
an opportunity, as they think, to open up an attack on the standards of 
wages and hours of living conditions that we have acquired through our 
great organization during the past decade or more. It is being said that in 
such a situation there will, of course, of necessity develop competition 
among the workers for the available jobs. One does not have to be an 
economist to realize what is intended. What is intended is that in such a 
situation every effort will be made to play off, as has been done in the past, 
one worker against another worker, and thereby lower the standards that 
have been created for us through countless generations of struggle and ef- 
fort and sacrifice. 

I say to you we will be well forewarned to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to resist, resist with every ounce of ability at our command, any such 
effort to introduce a change in our economy. I have said, and I repeat, there 
is no justification or no reason for such an adjustment. As a matter of 
fact, on the contrary there are hundreds of millions of reasons why there 
should not be any depression nor recession. In your country, despite the 
fact that you have achieved what is regarded as the highest standard of living 
in the world, there are millions of people who even in this relative pros- 
perity are going short of many of the necessities of life. In my country, 
despite the fact that we boast of having the second highest standard of 
living in the world, there are hundreds of thousands of citizens who cannot 
buy for themselves the ordinary necessities. 

Your President, in his address to you yesterday, posed some very likely 
hints in that connection. In short, it is obvious that there is within ourselves 
the ability to consume everything that we produce, and more. Then further 
and beyond that, the vast majority of the people of most countries of the 
world do not have the ability to even buy sufficient to eat, to say nothing of 
adequate and decent clothing and housing, nor the ordinary amenities of 
decent, civilized living. I say that those hundreds of millions of people 
throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and the other undeveloped countries of the 
world, represent, each and individually, a very, very good reason why there 
is no necessity for any back-pace in the economies of either of our countries. 

From the point of view of the principles upon which our great organiza- 
tion has been founded, we have a debt of responsibility to those people, by 
reason of their standards of living, to provide them with the essentials of a 
decent and dignified life. That is creating not only the necessary bulwark 
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against nefarious inroads of totalitarianism and communism, but also creating 
for ourselves a basic consumer purchasing power, which in the point of view 
of our greatly enlarged production machinery must not only be maintained 
at its present level, but must be constantly expanded in order that workers 
through increased earnings, may be able to purchase the results of the 
commodities of their improved productivity and production. 

I have perhaps spoken already at too great length in view of the lateness 
of the hour, but I did feel that I had something of a responsibility to at least 
pinpoint in brief some of the matters which are causing us concern in Canada 
as well as causing you concern in this great nation of yours. Some of the 
things to which I have made necessary reference are the things which, of 
necessity, must be resolved if we are going to do, what I conceive to be 
necessary. In conclusion, I would suggest that by applying ourselves to the 
solution of these problems, as well as to countless others that have his- 
torically faced us both as citizens and as members of our unions, it is my hope 
that you will go forth from this Convention fortified in your faith in your 
cause, with renewed confidence in yourselves and your associates and even 
in greater determination to achieve your eventual destiny, a destiny which, 
similar to ours, can be said to be the attainment of world peace, world freedom 
and security, and abundance for all. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother MacDonald. I want you to 
know that even the lateness of the hour has not detracted from the im- 
portance of the things you have brought us. 

I said to the Canadian Congress of Labour that the friendship of the 
Canadian people and the people of the United States and the solidarity of the 
Canadian workers and the workers of the United States constitutes freedom’s 
greatest bulwark. In the years ahead I can assure our fellow workers in the 
CCL that we shall continue to work with them, and all of us pray that the 
day will come in our world when the borders between all of the nations of the 
world can be manned with the freedom with which the borders between the 
United States and Canada are manned, instead of with arms and troops. I 
can say to Brother MacDonald that we hope he will return to Canada and 
the councils of the Canadian Congress of Labour and take with him our 
warmest, best wishes and fraternal greetings to the members of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey made the following announcements: 

Hundreds of delegates have already taken advantage of the service being 
provided at the legislative booth right outside the hall by obtaining voting 
records of their own congressmen. Those of you who have ordered copies 
may now pick them up at the booth on the way out. You are all invited to 
look at the record of your congressman flashed on the screen, 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
DR. BARNETT BRICKNER 
GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA—Chairman 
ADRIAN DUFFY, NMU 
BOYD PAYTON, Textile 


JOSEPH McCUSKER, UAW 
BURL PHARES, Glass 
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EUGENE ATTREED, Railroad 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 
LOUIS ERVIN, IVE 


This Committee will meet Dr. Brickner at 9:20 a.m. on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the speakers’ 


platform. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
SECRETARY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA—Chairman 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

HARRY BLOCK, IVE 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 

JOSEPH COLLIS, ANG 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 


This Committee will meet Secretary Dulles at 10:50 a.m., on Wednesday, 
November 18, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the 
speakers’ platform. 

Communications were received by the Convention from the following: 

Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Roberto Heurtematte, Ambassador of Panama. 

National Maritime Union, Port of Houston, Texas. 

League for Industrial Democracy. 

Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of Denver, Colorado. 

H. E. Gilbert, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

United Shoe Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will now stand in recess until 9:30 to- 
morrow. 


(Whereupon at 5:30 o’clock p.m. the Convention stood recessed to recon- 
vene at 9:30 o’clock a.m., Wednesday, November 18, 1953.) 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, NOVEMBER 18, 1953 


The Convention was called to order at 9:35 o’clock a.m. by President 
Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Secretary has an announcement to make. 
Brother Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers will close the 
registration on the suit, where you register the union label, at 1:00 p.m. this 
afternoon. All the delegates that care to participate will register their union 
labels at the Amalgamated display before 1:00 p.m. today. 
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Mr. Joseph Bonno, a member of Local 174, UAW-CIO, sang the National 
Anthem and the Canadian National Anthem. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Four years ago in this Auditorium we had 
with us as our guest a distinguished Cleveland leader in the field of religion 
and social service, who is here with us again today. For twenty-nine years 
this great leader has served as Rabbi of the Euclid Avenue Temple, the 
largest Jewish congregation in America. That great religious center serves 
the spiritual needs of nearly 2300 families. Most of them are the families of 
men who work for wages or salaries. 

This guest of ours has been honored repeatedly by his fellow American 
Rabbis, and he has likewise the distinction of having been given the appoint- 
ment of President Roosevelt as chairman of the Jewish Chaplains Commit- 
tee during World War II. 

We are honored indeed to have with us as our guest to deliver the invoca- 
tion this morning this distinguished champion of human rights, Dr. R. 
Barnett Brickner. 


DR. R. BARNETT BRICKNER 
(Rabbi, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Ohio) 


President Reuther, delegates and guests: I want to thank you personally, 
President Reuther, for your very warm introduction and for again inviting 
me as you did in 1949 when you last met here to address this Convention 
and to offer the invocation. 

If I may be permitted a few words before asking you to rise for the 
invocation, I want to give you what is in my heart with reference to the 
relationship that I feel exists between you and me. 

I believe that it is not just a gracious gesture that prompts you always 
to invite clergymen of different faiths to address you, and to open your ses- 
sions with prayer. I believe you do it because intuitively you recognize 
how much religion and labor have in common. 

For they are both interested in people and what happens to them, 
rather than in just production and profits. 

Both the church and the labor movement see work not as a curse from 
God but as a blessing, for it is not through labor that man grows and matures 
and becomes a creative personality, controlling the forces of nature and 
putting them to his own beneficent uses. It is the incentive of work that 
brings out the best and the finest and the deepest thing in human nature. 

When man first discovered God, he saw him as the Creator, whose work 
fashioned the universe and man. God rested from his labor and ordained that 
man too should have a weekly respite from his toil. Thus man and God are 
co-workers in the creation of a better mankind and a happier world. 

In this Power Age with its unrelenting drive, there is a tendency that is 
de-humanizing to make the worker subservient to the machine that he tends, 
and to regard production as more important than human personality. Our 
job, yours and mine, is to reverse this degrading process, so that production 
serves the masses, and to prove that man is not a machine but rather that 
he is a Child of God, a Soul, deathless and immortal. 

To me, friends, the labor movement is not just a movement to get higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions. Nor does it represent 
just another struggle between union and management for economic power. 
For me the labor movement is a spiritual movement in the same sense that 
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the church is, not an organization but a moral and spiritual crusade, 
designed to lift up above his materialistic needs, and to give him a vision of 
what he can become. 

You see now why I, a minister of God, feel at home with you, for we are 
both laboring in the same vineyard, doing the same work, each in his own 
way, trying to fashion man in the image of God, and the world into a happier 
place to live in. For these sources of our inspiration we go back to the 
same well springs, to the teachings of Moses and Jesus, who thundered 
against exploitation and oppression of God’s children, and who pleaded for 
equity, for righteousness and justice, for brotherhood and peace among the 
children of men. 

Democracy itself as a goal is not enough. It has to have a plus some- 
thing, and that something must be God. Engels and Karl Marx also said 
they worked for democracy, but they deliberately left God out, because 
they were afraid of Him. 

The Kremlin gives no quarter to religion, not because, as they say, 
religion is the opiate of the people, but rather because they know that true 
religion, prophetic religion, the religion of Moses and Jesus is a liberating 
force, and they want to keep the people under their dictatorial heel. In the 
Kremlin there is no place for Moses, just as there was no place for Jesus 
in the inn. 

Friends, never was it so important to remind ourselves that both religion 
and labor are joined in a common moral and spiritual crusade as it is today. 
For we are living through a time when even in the Western world the sinews 
of international understanding and brotherhood have been severed, when the 
great advances that have been made are being pushed back by reactionary 
forces. 

For today, two world colossi stand growling at each other, with fists 
clenched, holding weapons so terrible, that the use of them would mean 
world suicide. 

And in our own country the very teachings of our founding fathers are 
gradually being whittled away, and in their place the voice of the demagogue 
is being heard in the land. 

Recently, an outstanding industrialist, speaking at Oberlin College, said, 
“I wish I could tell you as we enter the second half of the 20th century, that 
the feeling for freedom is running high in these United States. But this 
is not so; for never since the days of the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798 has 
there been a time when freedom to think, freedom to inquire, freedom to 
speak has been in greater jeopardy.” 

And from the combined Protestant Christian Churches which recently 
met here, came the sharp pronouncement, condemning the congressional in- 
quiries because they are tending to become inquisitions rather than in- 
quiries. 

A great and strong country is trying to meet communism out of fear 
rather than out of hope. This is a matter of grave concern to both the church 
and to labor. Our very lives depend upon the freedom to work and to 
worship as our conscience dictates. We have all seen in our own day what 
happens to these elementary rights when the spirit of fear and hysteria gets 
hold of a country. Under the cover of ferreting out communists and stopping 
communism we are losing our liberties. Surely no one needs to prove that 
communism and religion, that communism and free labor are irreconcilable. 
Yet irresponsible men, under the mantle of congressional protection attack 
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both the church and labor as subversive, and if this should gain momentum, 
which fortunately it is not, you can kiss democracy and Americanism good- 
bye. What I am afraid of is that in this configuration of hysteria, many of 
the social gains which labor and the church helped to bring about, will be 
curtailed, as evidence of a “creeping socialism,” which will be equated with 
communism. 

In such a critical time I hold that it is the business of both the church 
and labor to keep America American, to prevent it from becoming over- 
whelmed by reactionaryism, to help democracy preserve its healthy liberal- 
mindedness, its generosity, and to see to it that the historic basic beliefs of 
the founding fathers remain the torch by which we light the American way 
of life. (Applause.) And now let us pray. 


INVOCATION 


Almighty God and Father, bless this Convention with all its officers, dele- 
gates and their families. Return them to their homes inspired by what 
transpires here. Fervently we invoke Thy blessing upon our country. May 
it ever be the advocate of peace in the Council of Nations. Keep far from 
our country pestilence, war and famine, and speed the day when democracy 
and brotherhood will be the faith of all mankind. Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Dr. Brickner, for your prayer and 
your very inspiring message. 

We will now resume discussion of the resolution dealing with political 
action. I would like to present to the Convention at this time during this 
portion of the morning session the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO Political 
Action Committee and the President of the United Steelworkers Union, 
Brother David McDonald, 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: President Reuther advised me last evening 
that there were quite a number of gentlemen who want to speak on this 
political action resolution. The Chair recognizes Brother Hartnett. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT (IUE-CIO): Mr. Chairman, with the results 
of the elections of the past few weeks immediately behind us, it seems to me 
that this is perhaps one of the most important and significant discussions that 
could take place at this Convention during this entire proceeding. There is no 
one who would argue or who would offer testimony to the contrary that a 
great deal of our success on the collective bargaining scene will be contingent 
upon the elections of 1954, as to our carrying out a successful job. The 
American people in the year of 1954 are going to be called upon to make one 
of the most significant decisions that has been made in recent world history. 
They shall be called upon to determine whether or not they are going to con- 
tinue with the policies that have been carried on during the last six or ten 
months, or whether on the other hand we shall return to the road of liberal- 
ism, the road of decency, the road of progress with our neighbors across the 
sea, the road that we have attempted so vigorously to pursue in the last 
decade. 

We of the CIO are blessed with a tremendous opportunity to strike a great 
blow in the 1954 elections. 

We have fallen down on the job too many times in the past. Now we 
have our great opportunity in the 1954 congressional elections. We must 
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exploit that opportunity to its maximum to achieve the fullest possible degree 
of success that we hope will attend our efforts. 

We now have to begin in each of our local unions to strengthen our political 
actions, to alert them now for the huge task that will confront them next 
fall. We have to begin an intensive campaign. We must make our dollar 
collections. We must make certain that every shop steward is aware of the 
responsibility he holds to collect from the members of his local union the 
funds that are so vitally needed to permit us to do the job in 1954. 

A great deal of educational work must be engaged in. We must give our 
members and our neighbors and our community full and complete knowledge 
of all the issues that will be involved in the 1954 congressional elections. Far 
too often we have found the situation to prevail where even our own mem- 
bers are not aware of the issues of the day. Oftentimes they are misled by 
the propaganda they hear over the radio and television. To educate them, 
to make them aware of all the issues in this election, is one of the primary 
responsibilities of the political action committee in each local. 

We all know of the situation where some of our members stand up and 
tell us, for example, in the case of national health insurance legislation, that 
this is socialism in one of its forms, therefore, they want no part of it. Others 
say it is time for a change, time, perhaps, for somebody to go hungry for some 
particular reason. We ought not let them be victimized any more by this 
propaganda about socialism. All these things must be done if we are to 
achieve success in this coming election. We can enjoy the real fruits of 
victory if we do our job and do it well. 

In the Southern part of the United States where there are many reaction- 
ary Democrats our International Union and the CIO have had some outstand- 
ing organizational successes. We believe that bodes well for the CIO and 
for the labor movement generally. Certainly we believe it bodes well for 
Americans all over this great nation, as we see these victories pile up. In 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Kentucky, and in many, many other com- 
munities, we recognize that the people in the South are looking for an op- 
portunity to express themselves forcefully and vigorously in behalf of de- 
cent liberalism and decent Americanism. 

So we hope that during this political action campaign we shall be able to 
support our organizational committee in the South, and support the CIO 
to turn in the kind of contribution, financial-wise and educational-wise to the 
PAC, and make our full contribution to the realization of the goal set 
forth in this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the unanimous adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes Delegate Weinstein of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


DELEGATE WEINSTEIN (Clothing Workers): Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I believe that this morning, more than ever before, we should determine 
to put the entire machinery of the Political Action Committee, CIO in full 
gear for 1954 and 1956, for the purpose of fighting discrimination. 

Coming from the City of New York, which we believe is the greatest city 
in the world, we came into the campaign for mayor of the City of New 
York right around primary time. While there were many candidates, because 
of the activities of CIO Bob Wagner, the son of the great American who had 
done so much for the American people, had been chosen in the Democratic 
primaries to be a candidate of the Democratic Party. We of the CIO, city 
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and state, immediately set up our machinery to fight for the election of Bob 
Wagner. 

While I am not prepared, because of not wanting to take too much time, 
to mention every individual union, I want to say that every city and state 
CIO organization has gone into that fight with manpower, finances and a 
program. We set up a television program, a radio program, a sound truck 
program and a speaker’s program, and we went to work. I want to remind 
you it was only three years ago, in 1951, that the picture was entirely dif- 
ferent. At this time in the City of New York we had four candidates, Bob 
Wagner, Mayor Impelliteri, Rudolph Halley, and Regelman, the Republican 
candidate in New York. When the petitions of Mayor Impelliteri were 
thrown out, it became a three-cornered race. 

I want to say to this Convention, that I can never recall any time with the 
exception of the days when we fought for the election of FDR, that such a 
fight had been put up. There was unity between the CIO unions, but one of 
the greatest things was the people of the City of New York were receptive of 
our candidate, because they were getting tired of witch-hunting. They felt 
that the 15 percent increase in rent that Mr. Dewey took out of their pockets 
was wrong. Also the increase in transit fares. When we went to meetings 
or on television or on the radio, we felt that the people were ready for a 
change, which they had asked for last year, but they wanted the change 
back to the Democratic Party and the New Deal. 

Bob Wagner had no press. Every newspaper in New York was against 
him, but Bob Wagner had something that the others did not have. He had 
the people in his corner that the voters of the City of New York considered 
friends of the people—people like Senator Lehman, Averill Harriman, Con- 
gressman Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Adlai Stevenson and others. The 
people did not listen to the press, but were listening to the people who were 
for the Fair Deal and for the New Deal. 

When election time rolled around all of you know the results by this time. 
It was not an easy job. We had to work hard. We knew we were going to 
have a victory, because the people were looking not only to get back some 
of the things that were take away from them, but also to preserve for the 
future the things that were given us by the New Deal and the Fair Deal, and 
to see that Washington and the crowd down there did not take things 
away from us. 


When Wagner was elected by a majority of 360,000 we were a little dis- 
appointed. We figured at least a half million. But we will take 360,000. 


I say to you delegates, while we are speaking for New York only, what 
was done in Wisconsin, what was done in Jersey, now having elected Bob 
Wagner, we feel positive can be done elsewhere. If Bob Wagner is the kind 
of mayor we expect him to be, we are going to prepare our machinery for 
1954 to put in the State of New York a Democratic governor, and with the 
help of the CIO, which has played such an important part in this election, 
we feel that not only the State of New York but the American people will 
again come back to the Fair Deal and the New Deal in 1954, and prepare 
for 1956. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we feel that when we leave this Convention and 
we go back to our cities, we will roll up our sleeves and get ready to put in 
office those that are fighting for us, for the people of America. 
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CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes Brother Yancey of the 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee. 


DELEGATE YANCEY (Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee): Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this resolution, and not for 
selfish reasons. I do that because the members of my union are greatly af- 
fected by legislation. As a matter of fact, we cannot do business for many 
of our members across the bargaining table as can the representatives of 
other unions, simply because we are government employes. We are there- 
fore compelled to rely upon legislation for their benefit. But I speak in a 
broader sense in support of this resolution, for the reason that the PAC 
arm of CIO, in my opinion, is one of the most important arms that CIO has. 
It has become more important in the last two months, and will become even 
more important in the next three years. Last fall when we saw a Republican 
Administration swept into office, we saw that simply because our people had 
become complacent, had forgotten the importance of political action, and 
had failed to do the job that was before them. 

I recall that the statistics of last year indicated that the vote was 23 per- 
cent of labor, and with 23 percent labor could have done a much better job 
than they did. I am fully conscious of the fact there was a swing of the 
pendulum, and I feel as the previous speaker has said, some of us were taken 
in by that old statement that it was time for a change. I think the last three 
months has indicated the change we got is not the change we want. 

We have had in the last couple of months a chance to put back into office 
some of those that think as we think. We have been able to show again 
there is strength within us to do the job. However, we cannot become com- 
placent because we have elected in a few districts men who think as we 
like to have them think. We have the year 1954 ahead of us, and the onl:’ 
way we will achieve a come-back is through the good old hard way of 
plugging from the crossroads up, to be sure that the people recognize that 
political action is important to the work of the labor movement and have 
them know and realize the work we do across the bargaining table is being 
torn down in the Congress of the United States and the legislatures of our 
States. 

We must get down to the cold hard job of registration and collection of 
dollars, and get down to the cold hard facts of education on the issues before 
us and make known to our people the candidates and the things the candidates 
stand for, and make them realize that the very fundamentals of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, for which we all stand, must not be destroyed. 

These are the issues Political Action faces and the issues the CIO faces. 

I offer support of this resolution and urge that you go back into your 
respective districts determined to see political action become a fact. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes himself for a special 
order of business. I wonder if I can prevail on some of the officers to escort 
Mr. Hyman Blumberg, Executive Vice President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, to the stage. Whether Mr. Blumberg desires to come willingly or 
unwillingly, the ushers will please get him to the stage. Mr, Blumberg is 
sitting right down here. Is Mr. Arthur Goldberg on the stage? 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Yes, sir. 
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CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Mr, Goldberg, Mr. Blumberg, and Mr. Frank 
Hoffman. 

Down through the years the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Steel- 
workers have had a very close affinity, but I am afraid an incident has oc- 
curred that may seriously disrupt this very cordial friendship. I have a letter 
dated November 14, 1953, addressed to Mr. David McDonald—you notice they 
even left out the “J’—President, United Steelworkers of America, Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. It says: 


“My dear Dave: 

“During a casual conversation I had with you on a subject matter per- 
taining to a problem of the CIO, you took the liberty to remind me of an 
unfulfilled promise by the Amalgamated that Arthur Goldberg, your General 
Counsel, was to get a sport coat for some alleged service that he rendered 
to the Amalgamated. 

“If you recall, I deeply resented the implication that the Amalgamated 
does not keep its promises, but out of respect for you and the high office you 
hold in the mighty United Steelworkers of America, I am sending you under 
separate cover a sport coat for Mr. Goldberg, which you may present to 
him, and thereby forever put to rest that false and unfounded rumor that 
has been spreading about me and the Amalgamated. 

“This coat was made to order for him when Harry Truman was President 
of the United States and Mr. Goldberg was a very big man in Washington at 
that time. The coat may now be too big for him and may need some altera- 
tion, but I am confident that Jenner and McCarthy will gladly cut him down 
to size.” 

Did you ever hear of such a scurrilous letter in all your life? 

And it is personally signed: “Sincerely yours, Hyman Blumberg, Executive 
Vice President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America.” 

Mr. Goldberg, in behalf of Mr. Blumberg and the Amalgamated, I present 
you this sport coat and I hope you will open the package and put on the coat. 


(General Counsel Arthur Goldberg donned the greatly over-sized coat, 
amidst laughter.) 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: President McDonald, my distin- 
guished friend, Executive Vice President Blumberg, and delegates to this 
Convention: Of course I am touched by this presentation. This is long 
overdue recognition of the genuine services I rendered to Mr. Blumberg 
and the Amalgamated. 

Now the first thing you do when you get a coat from the Amalgamated— 
and nobody has yet, and it is the traditional thing Amalgamated members 
do—you see what type of cloth it is. It is not a bad coat; it has a union 
label in it, as you can see. 

Now they said that we were being cut down to size by the present Admin- 
istration, and they suggested that we alter this coat. Well, we are not going 
to do it; what we are going to do is cut the Adminisration down to size. 

I am grateful to Hymie for this fine gift, and I now release him from 
further liability in the matter, and I shall wear this coat with pleasure. It 
will be a coverall for many of my inadequacies. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 
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DISCUSSION ON THE POLITICAL ACTION RESOLUTION (Continued) 


DELEGATE HESS (Minnesota State IUC): Mr. Chairman, I am Bob 
Hess from Minnesota State CIO Council. We in Minnesota are deeply in- 
terested in this PAC resolution because the junior Senator from Minnesota 
happens to be Hubert Humphrey. I just want to tell the delegates at this 
Convention a few of the things we are doing now to reassure the election of 
Hubert Humphrey in 1954. We have embarked in the State of Minnesota 
on a public relations program, a full year before the election in 1954, to help 
assure the re-election of Hubert Humphrey. 

I want to tell you the forces aligned against Hubert Humphrey will be 
even greater than the forces we saw aligned in the Senatorial election in 
Ohio. Oil money is pouring into the State of Minnesota to attempt to de- 
feat Hubert Humphrey. We have embarked on this program—of course I 
speak in favor of the resolution before us—and I want to point out to the dele- 
gates the reelection of Hubert Humphrey is as important to you as it is to 
the people of Minnesota whom he happens to represent. Hubert Humphrey 
has become a symbol of all the aspirations of the CIO in the Senate of the 
United States. He will be the No. 1 target, along with Senators Douglas and 
Kefauver in the 1954 elections, and we in Minnesota want to know what 
you in the other 47 States are going to do to help us re-elect Hubert 
Humphrey. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes this Brother here. 


DELEGATE C. F. PETERSON (Oklahoma State IUC): Mr. Chairman, I 
am C, F. Peterson, President of the Oklahoma State Industrial Union Council 
and State Political Action chairman of Oklahoma. I have come up in the 
ranks as Chairman of my Local Political Action Committee, my County 
Political Action Committee, and now as Chairman of the State Political 
Action Committee. 

After approximately four hours last night when the leaders of the 
National CIO spent that time with the councils in a meeting at the Hollenden 
Hotel, the interest that was manifested there last night proves, after approxi- 
mately four hours, a meeting of minds united upon this political action 
program. I think in going back from here we should carry back to our 
localities the word that it is up to us to carry the ball and it is up to us to 
see that the job is done. The people out of Washington cannot carry the 
load that has to be carried, and if we wait for somebody to come down from 
Washington to carry the load we are going to have to go a long time. It is 
going to start at the bottom and go from there. 

I agreed with the Executive Vice President when he remarked last night 
that you have to give up something, you have to make some sacrifice. We 
have to sacrifice not only our time and our pleasure, but we have to even 
sacrifice our money. We have to dip down, we have to give something. In 
order to get something out of it we have to contribute and put something 
into it. 

I think going back from this Convention, after the interest that has been 
manifested in political action, there is no job that is more important 
than political action in the years to come. And it is not a deal to be started 
in years to come, but the job has to be started now. 

I want to say, speaking for Oklahoma, we are going all-out and work on a 
united front nationally. Let us not stand on the laurels of New Jersey, New 
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York, Wisconsin or any other place, and feel like we are going to get a break. 
We must avoid over-confidence. Over-confidence will lick us quicker than 
any other thing. It is only work itself that can get the job done. 

I urge each and every one of you to get behind this. I know this thing 
will go over and go over unanimously. I thank you. 


DELEGATE HARRY BOYER (Pennsylvania State CIO Council): Mr. 
Chairman, with all due regard for delegates present from states in which 
overwhelming victories followed the recent election, I can hardly let pass 
the opportunity to remind the delegates that we did not do so bad in Penn- 
sylvania, either. Especially now do I want to say that for the first time in the 
history of Allegheny County every candidate endorsed by PAC was elected 
to office. 

I could mention a lot of cities where there were significant victories. 
Erie, Sharon, Johnstown, Bristol, Scranton, Reading, Municipalities that have 
not had a Democrat elected to places of high position for twenty years, 
elected Democrats. 

I, too, attended this meeting of the Committee last night. While there 
was enthusiastic support for this idea of PAC, I was somewhat shocked to 
hear perhaps what almost amounted to prophecies of doom; that if we could 
not make this PAC work we should abandon it. We have come a long ways in 
eleven years since PAC was established. I wonder if the accomplishments 
we have already achieved are fully understood by all of us. Do we realize 
and remember, for instance, that since PAC came into being, between 12 mil- 
lion and 17% million more people are voting in national elections? If our pat- 
tern of operation is not so good how come our political opponents are subscrib- 
ing to PAC’s pattern of operation? All of us can stand up and talk about an 
awful lot of work that is to be done. I suppose that is true in the field of PAC 
as well as in the field of collective bargaining. We will never reach the mil- 
lenium beyond which there is nothing more to do. But we have come a long 
way, and while we have been coming that long way we should not forget a 
very important thing, in my judgment. Because of the successes we have 
achieved, we have activated our opposition, and in many areas they put on 
much more strenuous campaigns than they did before PAC came into being. 
As union people, interested in advancing the common welfare of all people as 
far as we can, of course at times we become impatient with the progress we 
make. But this is a long-time job. It is a never-ending job. One of the 
first things we should do, prior to some of the other things that have been 
spoken about here with regard to political activity, is to start checking reg- 
istration lists, so that the people we talk to next year are eligible to vote. 

I am reasonably certain that as a result of last evening’s meeting, for 
which I would like to compliment the officers of CIO for having arranged it, 
and as a result of the victories in recent elections, it seems that in 1954 the 
CIO will provide that impetus necessary in order to get out more people to 
vote wisely and to represent all of us, instead of just special interests. Thank 
you very much. 


DELEGATE BOTHELLO (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a state where the Democratic Party and Political Action both appear to 
be just a wee bit frustrated. For many years now the Republicans have held 
forth in that state. Those of us who represent labor unions work very dili- 
gently at the job of trying to bring to New Hampshire good government for 
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our people. Unfortunately for us, that is, some of us, we find in our state 
that many labor unions are reluctant dragons, so to speak, when it comes to 
working at the job of electing people for the best interests of the people we 
represent. 

Many fine speeches are made here at the National CIO Convention and 
also at our state conventions every year. Every year we dedicate ourselves 
to the principle of working for good government by trying to remove from 
office the Republicans from our state, and every year when the showdown 
comes the job of trying to put the message across falls on just a few of us in 
our state. 

I do not know whether you people have the same problem in the states 
from which you come, but I say this to you: It has always been my opinion 
that New Hampshire is Republican by default, that if the working people of 
New Hampshire, coupled with those labor representatives in that state, would 
tend to their knitting and do the job of political action on a year-round basis, 
bringing the New Hampshire State Representatives into the Democratic 
column is a possibility. 

This job is a very serious job to some of us who have worked at political 
action in our states these past few years. I say to you that while we can 
take heart at what is happening throughout the country, none of us should 
be too complacent to the point that we become like Romans on a holiday fiesta 
and lose the gains we have made, because of such complacency. 

So I am for political action. I am for educating our members, but I am 
for educating our members in political action through united action of all 
unions in a given state. So I heartily endorse this resolution, with the hope 
that those of us who have unions in the State of New Hampshire, and I speak 
particularly of that state, will give their best so that our people in that state 
for the first time in many, many years can have in Washington Representa- 
tives representing their interests rather than the interests of big business in 
the State of New Hampshire. 


DELEGATE HARTUNG (International Woodworkers): Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the resolution on political action because I believe our organi- 
zation has probably felt the effects of the present political Administration in 
Washington as much or more than any other organization. 

When I first got into the labor movement I heard many phrases to the 
effect that we should use our right arm for organizational purposes and our 
left arm for political action. I think that in this year of 1954 the way the 
government is shaping up we had better start to use both hands in 1954 for 
political action, as well as digging down in our pockets for voluntary PAC 
dollars. 

We are in the thick of the Hell’s Canyon fight out on the Pacific Coast. I 
want to say to the delegates here that we have talked a lot about labor unity 
in this Convention, but the Hell’s Canyon issue has united the AFL, the CIO, 
farmers’ unions, and many other groups that have never united before. It is 
a good sign that in 1954, if we back up our political action properly, we 
should be able to do a job in the Pacific Northwest. 

In the South at the present time our organization, in conjunction with the 
Rubber Workers, has injunctions against it to the amount of about $4.5 million 
in the State of Alabama. That has been brought about because of the political 
action or the laws that were passed in the State of Alabama. So I say that 
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our organization will pledge to the rest of the delegates that in 1954 we are 
going to do everything legally possible, that we possibly can, to fight on the 
political action front, because we believe that if labor is not going to be put 
in bondage or in chains by the Republican Administration 1954 had better 
be a year that we go out and do a job on political action. Thank you. 


The resolution was adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolution No. 24: 


Resolution No. 24 
WOMEN’S ROLE IN POLITICAL ACTION 


One of the facts of present-day political life is the growing importance of 
women voters. Their influence in the 1952 Presidential election is recognized 
as an important factor in the outcome of that election. In numerous state 
and city elections women are taking an increasingly active role in politics. 

In the present-day population of the United States women of voting age 
outnumber men by over 1.5 million and birth statistics indicate that in coming 
years this preponderance of women in the population will increase. Political 
studies in recent years indicate that women vote in the same or greater pro- 
portion to their number as men and that in a large number of elections their 
vote is decisive. 

Anti-labor groups have conducted in the past, and at present are con- 
ducting, well-organized and effective campaigns to mobilize the growing polit- 
ical effectiveness of women as voters and as campaign workers. In many 
instances these campaigns are attempting to reach into industrial com- 
munities and affect the wives of CIO members and women members of our 
organizations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention authorizes and directs the CIO Political Action Committee 
to conduct throughout the country a series of regional conferences of em- 
ployed women and homemakers for the purpose of integrating the family voter 
into the CIO political action program; and this Convention calls upon all 
International and National Unions, state and local councils and local industrial 
unions to assist and cooperate in the holding of such conferences. 

This Convention urges each state and local political action committee 
that employs a staff to charge one member of such staff with specific re- 
sponsibility for political activity among the family voters and with the 
further responsibility for integrating the family voter program into the 
over-all political action program. 

This Convention further urges international or national affiliates, so far 
as may be practicable, to appoint to their political action staffs one mem- 
ber whose duty shall be the integration of the family voter into the political 
action program of the national or international organization. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 

DELEGATE GLADYS DICKASON (Amalgamated Clothing Workers) : Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates: If the composition of the electorate of the 
United States were similar to the composition of this Convention, I would not 
need to rise in support of this resolution. 
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This resolution asks for support of the CIO Political Action Committee at 
all levels, as well as the International Unions, that in so far as practicable 
they encourage the participation of women, not only women who work but the 
housewives, the wives, the mothers, the sisters, the grandmothers, who remain 
at home, who do not go to the factory, that we may let them know our ideals. 

In the CIO in addition to many of the light industries we represent the 
basic industries where so many more men are employed than women, where 
overwhelmingly the employment is men. I know that I have been invited 
on occasion to speak at a Steelworkers’ meeting or an Automobile Workers’ 
meeting and before me was a sea of faces only of men, men union members. 

What I am rising to ask you is to remember that if you had a meeting of 
the wives of those men you would face a sea of women. 

A speaker yesterday made the point, and it is a fact, which, if you really 
want to know the truth, we women do not like very much, but it is so, that 
there are one million five hundred thousand more of us who wear skirts and 
are over twenty-one than those of you who wear trousers. Those one million 
five hundred thousand of us do go and vote. It is not as though we stayed 
at home. I have a headline here, “Women Lead Trek to Polls’. Yes, we 
go and vote. 

Before I go any further with this, I do want to reassure you men, though, 
that you can with perfect assurance and equanimity support this resolution. 
You can even go back home and get this resolution put into effect in the local 
unions, and you can actually do something about it and still be the lords of 
creation. I want to assure you that it is really so, because we women like it 
much better as it was for generations in the United States when there were 
more men than women. Then we were sought after. There were not enough 
of us to go around, and you really pampered us. But now with one million 
five hundred thousand more of us than there are of you, we are going to 
have to pamper you. So in every field except the vote you will still be the 
lords of creation. You will have all the advantages on your side, so you 
can start to sort of look after us on the question of the vote. 

I want to say this also. If you neglect us, members of the CIO, in your 
International Unions, in your meetings, if you forget us housewives, because 
while I am a working woman I am also a housewife, and most working 
women are, if you forget us and neglect us we still will not be neglected. 
Somebody else will talk to us. I will guarantee you that after we have 
washed the dishes for the ten thousandth time, made up the beds, and 
scrubbed little Johnny’s face, and so on, we listen to the radio. 

I must say I never fully appreciated the value of the CIO radio program 
until recently when I listened to the poison that we hear on isolationism, 
reactionary tendencies, and so much that hurts the labor movement and 
hurts the people of this country. I never really appreciated our CIO radio 
broadcasts until recently I spent a day or two at home and I listened to all 
those other broadcasts. No, we listen to the radio while we wash the dishes 
and make up the beds and scrub those floors. After we scrub the floor we 
are thinking about how we have to scrub the woodwork. If then the doorbell 
rings and somebody gives us a leaflet about creeping socialism, do you know 
that while we scrub that woodwork we are going to read about creeping 
socialism? And when we have heard it on the radio and have had the leaflet 
about it, then we almost come to believe it. After we have been listening 
and hearing the things that perhaps our husbands and our brothers have 
not been hearing, with their views on political affairs, we begin to think 
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perhaps you are a little misguided and that maybe we are getting the right 
dope from the leaflet that we have had or from the radio program that we 
have heard or from the women’s groups that have been organized in our 
neighborhood. 

There are going to continue to be more of us because more women are 
born than men, and women live longer. The concentration of where there 
are more women is in the big industrial cities. 

I hope that during the next year before 1954 we will read in The CIO 
News and in the publications of all the International Unions of the CIO of 
regional conferences being held particularly to enlist the support of women. 
We have a very able woman with the CIO, Esther Murray, who has been 
giving us help and guidance in these conferences. To enlist the aid of the 
women, we are going to seek your support, so that we shall have the support 
of the housewives for labor’s political program. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I have been advised that the Secretary of 
State is being escorted to the platform by the Escort Committee. 

On two other occasions the CIO has been honored by and addressed by the 
Secretary of State of our great Nation. In 1947 we were honored at our 
Boston Convention by an address by the then Secretary of State, a great 
American, George Marshall. (Applause.) To the best of our knowledge, that 
was the first time in the history of American labor movements that the 
Secretary of State of our great nation addressed a convention of organized 
labor. 

In 1949, in this very Auditorium, we had the privilege of hearing a very 
eloquent and brilliant address by the then Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
(Applause. ) 

We are honored this morning by another distinguished American who 
currently holds the high office of Secretary of State and we are very 
privileged that he could find time to come here. I have asked the President 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Chairman of the CIO Inter- 
national Affairs Committee to have the honor of presenting to you this 
distinguished American. 

I now at this time call upon the Chairman of the CIO International 
Affairs Committee, the distinguished President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Jack Potofsky. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): President 
Reuther, our distinguished guest, and fellow delegates: 

We are privileged to have with us a distinguished guest to this Conven- 
tion. In presenting him to you I wish, in my capacity as Chairman of the 
International Affairs Committee, to make a few observations on CIO’s 
position in this field. 

The invitation to our guest speaker is symbolic of the CIO’s deep and 
abiding interest in the tremendously important problems of foreign relations. 

The CIO’s interest in this field is not a recent development resulting from 
present day tensions. On the contrary, we of the CIO, from the very incep- 
tion of our movement, have displayed our interest in and concern with 
foreign affairs. 

We have a stake in the peace and security of the world. As patriotic citi- 
zens, it is our obligation to assist in carrying out our government’s responsi- 
bilities of world leadership. 
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The vital importance of foreign policy transcends political considerations. 
And since our foreign policy should be democratic, it is the right and 
obligation of the citizens of our country to discuss foreign affairs freely and 
openly, to express their agreement with our foreign policy when they are in 
agreement, and to differ when disagreement is called for. 

It is no secret that, in the main, we have agreed with the basic foreign 
policies of the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. However, it is some- 
times overlooked that we have disagreed with certain aspects of these policies. 
When we did so, we did it openly and honestly. 

I want our distinguished guest to know that we approach the foreign 
policy of the present Administration in the same spirit. 

We vigorously support the United Nations. We agree with President 
Eisenhower that the United Nations “represents man’s best organized hope to 
substitute the conference table for the battlefield.” 

We in the CIO hailed the announcement of the Point Four Program in 
1949. We now express great concern over the emasculation of this program. 
By tying the Point Four Program to the need for armaments, the Admin- 
istration is submerging its basic purpose, for arms alone will not win the 
struggle for men’s minds. We recognize the necessity for military aid, but 
in this ideological war, we believe that our country must utilize both military 
and economic assistance particularly to the underdeveloped countries. Some 
of our best allies abroad are those undeveloped nations we have been helping 
to help themselves. We must not forsake them in the future. 

We in the CIO fully recognize, as does our government, that it is Soviet 
Communist aggression which has threatened the peace of the world. We 
vigorously supported the stand of our government and the United Nations 
against this aggression in Korea, and we believe that the successful stand 
against this aggression has greatly increased the future prospects for world 
peace and security. 

We support our government in current efforts to achieve peace in Korea 
and thereby further peace in that troubled area. We think it is right to nego- 
tiate for peace at the bargaining table—but as trade unionists we know that 
it is always best to negotiate from strength. The defense program makes 
that possible. 

We are also concerned with the fate of Israel, the only true bastion of 
democracy in the Middle East—which must be preserved in the interest 
of the democracies of the world. By supporting Israel, our government will 
further peace in this troubled area. 

We also think that in carrying on our role of world leadership, America 
must champion the aspirations of the plain people everywhere for social and 
economic justice. We believe that it is a great mistake to place the weight of 
our leadership against social reform and in the interest of maintaining the 
status quo. It is only the democratic countries that can bring to the world 
peace, bread and freedom. 

This is the aim of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in which the CIO plays an important part. We believe that free trade unions 
are indispensable to the democratic development of every country. We 
should encourage free trade unions everywhere. We caution against govern- 
ment interference with the freedom and independence of democratic trade 
unions as is now threatened in Germany. It is not accidental that in 
countries where free and democratic trade unionism is strong, the communists 
are ineffectual. 
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As we have in the past, we shall submit our foreign policy statements 
and our resolutions that will be adopted today to the State Department for its 
careful consideration. 

We well know that the job of the Secretary of State is not an easy one. 
We well know the problems he faces and the tensions he must undergo. In 
these grave days, his responsibilities are exacting and heavy. 

Our guest, who is one of those rare Washingtonians actually born in 
Washington, grew up breathing the atmosphere of international relations. 

He was born at the home of his late grandfather, John W. Foster, who 
served as Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Harrison. When he 
was only 19, he served on the Secretariat of the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference. 

Our guest was a special advisor to three secretaries of state during the 
Truman Administration. He represented the government of the United 
States in the United Nations General Assembly in 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1950. 
Our guest also played a distinguished role in the Japanese Peace Conference. 

Fellow delegates, I am privileged to present to you the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Honorable John Foster Dulles. (Applause.) 


HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
(Secretary of State) 


President Reuther, Mr. Potofsky, and all delegates to the CIO: 

I greatly appreciate your cordial invitation which has brought me here. 
At first, acceptance seemed impractical, for I myself had joined in an invita- 
tion to Mr. Molotov to meet in Switzerland this week to discuss the problem 
of Germany. However, the Soviets last week rejected our invitation, without 
benefit of courtesy. That is to be regretted. But at least it made me free 
to join you here, as I gladly did when your invitation was renewed. I might 
add that our invitation to Mr. Molotov also remains open. 

I know that you did not invite me because you always agree with me. 
But the fact that you do not, makes your invitation the more significant. 

It is significant of tolerance and it is significant of non-partisanship in 
relation to foreign policy. These are two precious assets to be preserved. 
They are not preserved by mere lip service, but only by actual practice. I 
am grateful to you for practicing on me. 


The Basis of Foreign Policy 


The broad lines of United States foreign policy were set for us, long ago, 
by our founders. The opening paragraph of the Federalist Papers says that it 
seems to have been reserved to the American people, by their conduct and 
example, to show the possibilities of a free society. This opportunity was 
looked upon as one to use not merely for ourselves but for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

As our people have had that spirit and put it to work, we have gained the 
satisfaction which comes from creative effort, and we have had an environ- 
ment of goodwill which has contributed mightily to our security. 

The challenge which today stems from Soviet Russia is uniquely formidable. 
But it is, in modern garb, similar to what our nation faced during its early 
years. Then Czar Alexander was the world’s most powerful ruler and he 
and his allied despots of Europe extended their power throughout much of 
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the world—in Europe, Asia, South America, and North America. Along our 
West Coast the Russians both held Alaska and infiltrated south as far as 
the San Francisco area. It was this menace, primarily as it stemmed from 
Russia, which led to the pronouncement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

That Doctrine prevailed. But that was not merely because the words were 
bold. It was in large part, because we showed, in actual works, the superior- 
ity of freedom over despotism. Under our free political institutions men were 
producing fruits so good that others, everywhere, wanted like opportunities for 
themselves. Despotism fell into a disrepute that was born out of contrast 
with freedom. Gradually despotism receded; and Russian power withdrew 
to where it belongs—that is, Russia. 

Today when despotism is again threatening throughout the world, we need 
to draw on our earlier experience. 

The great weakness of despotism has been, is, and always will be, its dis- 
regard of the rights of man. Despotism can always be routed if free men 
exploit that weakness. If our example can illumine again the great ad- 
vantages of a free society, then Soviet communism will lose its deceptive ap- 
peal. Furthermore, it will lose its grip upon the enslaved whom it now 
holds. The tide of despotism will recede during the second half of this 
century as it receded during the first half of the preceding century. 

You will see that I agree with your President Walter Reuther when he 
said: “The quest for liberty constitutes the eventual victorious challenge to 
the totalitarian system.” 

This quest for liberty must be simultaneously pursued on three fronts— 
the home front, the free world front and the captive world front. 


The Home Front 


I shall not attempt to analyze our home front problems except to em- 
phasize their intimate relation to foreign policy. This Administration knows 
full well that it is not possible to formulate and execute a clear, positive, 
and effective foreign policy except against a background of American well- 
being and opportunity. That, as I said, was the creed of the founders. It is 
our creed today. 

This nation now has a great military establishment. We need that to 
deter open aggression against ourselves and others who depend on us as we 
depend on them. But military accomplishments alone are not a sufficient 
basis for foreign policy. They provide no great contrast with the despots. 
They too can build great military establishments—and they do. It is up to 
us to produce also accomplishments in welfare and justice that the despots 
cannot match. 

Fortunately, our own nation’s fabulous productive power does make it 
possible for us to be militarily strong while also raising living standards. But 
even we have a problem of balance. And we must not assume that each of 
our allies can match our formula in this respect. 

That problem needs to be studied in relation to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It was originally dedicated to a larger military pro- 
gram than some of the members could live with. NATO must find a sound 
scale of military exertion. 

That is a matter to which this Administration is giving close attention. 
It was considered at the NATO Council meeting last April and no doubt it 
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will actively engage the Council’s attention at next month’s meeting in Paris. 

Military establishments and political alliances alone will not buy peace, 
security and happiness. We must find the way to do also what despotism can 
never do. That means we must recognize the equal dignity of all men and 
find a way to provide opportunity that extends from the most fortunate to 
the least fortunate among us. 

Specifically and concretely, this Administration is committed to the devel- 
opment of policies that will bring the greatest good to the greatest number. 
There must be lifted from the minds of all our people the fears of disaster, 
poverty and old age. Our entire economy must be such as to develop a 
system of prosperous industry and agriculture and service. Above all, it 
must help to ensure an equitable distribution of the resulting products. 

During the period of the industrial revolution, political liberty won fame 
by its mechanical feats, which multiplied many times the productivity of 
labor. Today the task is not only to attain increasing productivity, but also 
to insure that the resultant products are distributed in ways which reflect 
those moral and spiritual concepts which self-seeking despots always ignore. 
Our 160 million people should always constitute, by every honorable test, the 
finest advertisement for freedom. 

Your organization has helped to ensure that America stands for that kind 
of freedom by using your power with moderation, wisdom and effectiveness. 
By continuing in that way, you will help to make it possible to have a 
foreign policy which will meet the high standard of American tradition. 


The Free World Front 


On the free world front the colonial and dependent areas are the field of 
most dramatic contest. Here the policies of the West and those of Soviet im- 
perialism come into headlong collision. 

The Western Powers practiced colonialism, particularly during the 19th 
century. But it was inevitable that their colonialism would be transitory and 
self-liquidating, because Western civilization was based on belief in the 
spiritual nature of man. Western ascendancy was no mere exhibition of brute 
force. The West had something to offer that others wanted. That was 
not shackles, but the moral and economic keys to freedom. For example, 
missionaries and merchants went everywhere, deterred by no martyrdom 
and no hardship. 

The missionaries brought a concept of the spiritual nature of man that was 
fresh to much of the world, although it had long ago had its beginning in 
Judea, where East and West met. It was the same concept that had been 
politically translated into the Magna Carta, the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and our own Declaration of Independence. Each of these 
historic pronouncements had universal import, and led logically to the pledge 
by the United Nations Charter to develop self-government and free political 
institutions among all non-self-governing peoples. 

Human liberty requires an economic, as well as political, Sciniinnens, 
These, too, the West supplied as economic pioneers gave world-wide currency 
to the products of Western inventiveness. They developed forgotten and hid- 
den natural resources throughout the world. They built railroads and 
ports and works of irrigation. They taught the techniques of their own 
productivity. 

These political and economic tasks must be pursued, 
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We cannot, however, ignore the hazards created by international com- 
munism, which plots to pervert nationalism to its own imperialistic ends. 

The Soviet leaders, in mapping their strategy for world conquest, hit on 
nationalism as a device for absorbing the colonial peoples. Stalin, in his 
classic lecture on the Foundations of Leninism, says that “The road to vic- 
tory of the revolution in the West lies through the revolutionary alliance 
with the liberation movement of the colonies and dependent countries.” 

There is then outlined a two-phased—and two-faced—program. In the 
first phase the communist agitators are to whip up the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the people, so that they will rebel violently against the existing 
order. Then, before newly won independence can become consolidated and 
vigorous in its own right communists will take over the new government and 
use this power to “amalgamate” the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

That plot is in active operation. Throughout the newly liberated areas 
and those which seek liberty, communists operate, usually disguised as local 
patriots. 

Your CIO knows from its own experience how insidious communist infil- 
tration can be. You have fought it successfully and helped others fight it, 
at home and abroad. Out of your honorable effort you must have come to 
realize that this is no time to fragmentize the free world into a multiplicity 
of weak and unrelated political units. Those who would be free must accept a 
large measure of interdependence to protect their freedom. 

George Washington, in transmitting the proposed Constitution of the 
United States, said that it would be: 

“Obviously impractical to secure all rights of independent sovereignty 
to each (state) and yet provide for the interests and safety of all. In- 
dividuals entering into society must give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest.” 

It is useful for the members of our free world society to heed George 
Washington’s advice. 

There are some who, having just gained political independence, already 
stand perilously close to losing it in the way the communists planned. 

Some non-self-governing peoples, if they won today what the extremists 
demand, would find that they had fallen into the communist trap. 

This is a time when the development of genuine independence is a task of 
infinite difficulty and delicacy. Zeal needs to be balanced by patience. 

Fortunately, despite the obstacles that communism has interposed, order- 
ly evolution goes on. Let me give you three illustrations. 

In Indochina, the French made a July 3, 1953, Declaration of Independence 
for the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Today these 
States and the French are taking practical steps to make that independence a 
reality. The U.S. rejoices at this development. At the same time, we have 
pointed out to the leaders of the Associated States that they could scarcely 
hope to preserve their independence in isolation. Economically, politically, 
militarily, they would, at first, be weak and dangerously exposed. The 
French Union, like the British Commonwealth, could be a framework within 
which independence and interdependence can find voluntary expression. 

In the Sudan, the United Kingdom and Egypt this year freely gave up 
their joint rule so as to provide for the self-determination of the people. The 
Sudanese are this month holding their first election. They are organizing 
a legislature which will take over many of the duties which the British Gov- 
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ernor-General had previously carried out. This legislature will rule the coun- 
try for a period of three years. Then a constituent assembly will be 
elected to determine the future status of the Sudan. 

In the Philippines, the communist-inspired Huks have been seeking to 
destroy civic order. Then, last week, came general elections, under condi- 
tions of severe strain. Many feared that the Philippine people and their lead- 
ers would not be sufficiently vigilant and dedicated to preserve their freedom. 
The result is a thrilling demonstration of the capacity of the Philippine 
nation for self-government. There was an orderly change of power which re- 
flects credit upon all concerned. The political independence consummated 
in 1946, after fifty years of preparation, stood solid against all internal threats. 

Externally there is interdependence expressed by the Mutual Defense 
Pact, which I was privileged to sign for the United States in 1951. 

Perhaps some of you feel that your government is not pushing political 
liberty as strongly as it should. I can say to you three things: 

First, we are pushing for self-government more than appears on the 
surface. 

Secondly, where we exercise restraint it is because of a reasoned convic- 
tion that precipitate action would in fact not produce independence but only 
transition to a captivity far worse than present dependence. 

Thirdly, we are alert to the possibility that the communist threat might 
grow into an excuse for delay, when it is not an honest reason for delay. 

There are good and sufficient reasons why the United States desires, in 
the United Nations and elsewhere, to show unity with its Western Allies. 
But we have not forgotten that we were the first colony to win independence. 
And we have not given a blank check to any colonial power, 

There is no slightest wavering in our conviction that the orderly transi- 
tion from colonial to self-governing status should be carried resolutely to a 
completion. 


The Captive World Front 


The third front to which I will allude is the captive world front. 

During the last ten years, 600 million people peacefully won political inde- 
pendence from the West. But during the same period, a comparable number 
were impressed into communist servitude. They too deserve our thoughts. 

Most of the captive people are essentially religious and patriotic folk. 
Very few of them are international communists. Even in Soviet Russia 
itself the Communist Party membership is only about 3 percent of the popula- 
tion. The balance, except for a favored few, are the most exploited people in 
the world today. You, and your fellow workers in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, know the situation thoroughly. 

These newly enslaved peoples are being made to serve the ambitions of a 
small materialistic group which fanatically believes that peace and pros- 
perity require a world of conformity. In that world there are to be no dis- 
tinctive characteristics of nation, creed -and individuality; there all men, 
like domesticated animals, are to perform slavishly the acts prescribed by a 
few rulers who exercise what they call the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Such a system, unless it changes, is doomed ultimately to collapse. The 
time of collapse depends largely on whether we produce the richer fruits of 
freedom; whether that is known behind the Iron Curtain; and whether these 
captive peoples also know that they are not forgotten, that we are not recon- 
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ciled to their fate, and, above all, that we are not prepared to seek safety 
for ourselves by a bargain with their masters which will confirm their cap- 
tivity. 

It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that we should try to foment violent 
revolution. That would mean only the exposure and massacre of those who 
most cherish freedom. Non-violent methods can be more efficacious. 

All rulers, however absolute, depend on the productivity of the ruled. As 
you well know, you cannot dig coal with bayonets. 

Already the Soviet rulers are gravely preoccupied with the mood of the 
captive workers. The events of last June, in Eastern Germany and East 
Berlin, showed that the workers were being exploited to the breaking point. 

The fact that the Soviet rulers now refuse to meet to discuss European 
problems is not a sign of strength, but of fear. They dare not admit of even 
the prospect of greater liberty anywhere behind the Iron Curtain lest res- 
tiveness increase everywhere behind that curtain. So, out of that fear, they 
slammed the door on a European conference, and started diversionary talk 
about our being buddies with aggressor China. 

The Soviet rulers have retreated into a diplomatic defense. The free 
world now has the diplomatic and moral initiative. 

We shall, I hope, sustain that initiative by being ready to talk about any 
concrete point of difference—whether it be in Europe or Asia, or whether it be 
in relation to armaments. Persistence and strength won us an honorable end 
to the fighting in Korea. We must never grow weary or become dis- 
couraged in the quest for other honorable settlements of concrete issues. 

But some cautions should be observed. Our zeal for conference should not 
lead us to confer where the only probable result would be an apparent moral 
approval of the Kremlin’s rule over the peoples of fifteen once independent 
nations. 

Also, we should never, as the price for admission to a conference, abandon 
basic positions and programs in Asia or Europe. 

Let us always remember, what President Eisenhower has so often em- 
phasized, that what counts the most are deeds, not words. 


The free peoples can promote their own security by deeds which confront 
the Soviet world with living examples of how a free society works creatively 
to advance human welfare. That is one reason why this Administration 
attaches such high importance to the growing political, economic and military 
unity of Western Europe. The now operating Coal and Steel Community and 
the prospective European Defense and Political Communities are not merely 
defensive measures. They are the most valid and effective exhibits of 
freedom in action. That is bound to be contagious. 

In the Pacific area, there are similar opportunities to set examples—in 
Indochina, Formosa, Japan and Korea. If India and Pakistan develop 
economic well-being under their free societies, that will do more than armies 
to dislodge communism in China. 

In all these matters the United States has a great responsibility. We 
are fortunately located because both to the East and West there are brave 
and free people between us and the Soviet-dominated world, But it cannot 
be taken for granted that that will always be the case. That depends largely 
on what we do. 

Freedom never thrives in a conservatory. Freedom becomes a satisfying 
and contagious thing only as it is put to ennobling use. Your govern- 
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ment is acting in that faith. At all the critical points, we seek, with other 
friendly nations, to put freedom into action. 

We know that we shall not have an unbroken series of successes. Some- 
times the obstacles are greater than foreseen. Sometimes known obstacles 
make it clear in advance that success is far from certain. Such possibilities 
should not deter our striving, for nothing makes policy more cowardly and 
more feeble than the premise that no setbacks can be risked. 

This is the spirit that today animates the Administration’s foreign policy. 
To carry on, we need public support. We do not ask for uncritical support. 
But we do ask for support which is understanding and which does not 
demand a perfection which is humanly impossible, 

Also, we need concurrent action by private peoples and organizations. 
No society is truly free if everything is left to government. Responsibility 
must be shared by non-governmental persons. 

I believe that the American people are aware of their responsibilities and 
want to discharge them. They do not want to live cheaply or meanly, or for 
themselves alone. I know that that is the viewpoint of your CIO. We 
sometimes differ, but I feel that we share the same basic viewpoint in re- 
lation to world affairs. I ask that you steadily assert that viewpoint, both 
upon those of us who act officially in Washington, and also upon the Ameri- 
can people. For their word is the last word. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Secretary Dulles, for a most in- 
formative address. 

I should like to say in response for the delegates and the millions of Ameri- 
can citizens whom the delegates to this Convention have the privilege and 
the responsibility of representing that we of the CIO are privileged and are 
happy to have the opportunity of working within the framework of a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. We may have differences. Americans may have dif- 
ferent political affiliations. We may come from labor or management or 
farm groups, but as far as the CIO is concerned, on basic foreign policy mat- 
ters we are all Americans and we will work on that basis. 

I stated the other day upon having the message of President Eisenhower 
read to our Convention that I pledged to President Eisenhower, and I renew 
that pledge to the Secretary of State, that we of the CIO will do everything 
in our power to cooperate in the efforts of our Administration and our gov- 
ernment in the quest for universal peace and in the efforts to make freedom 
secure in this troubled world of ours, because on these basic matters we feel 
that the issues involved transcend any differences that we may have in other 
aspects of the problems with which we are dealing. 

We of the free labor movement know something about the struggle 
against communism, against tyranny, against totalitarianism in all of its 
ugly forms. We believe that we need the strength and efforts of free men 
everywhere to fight for peace, to fight for security and freedom. 

We believe that greater and greater effort must be made on the economic 
and social fronts, because we deal with the practical, bread-and-butter, day- 
to-day struggle against communism, and we know that poverty and hunger 
are the sources of communist power in the world. We believe and we shall 
continue to make our voices heard that the struggle for peace and the 
struggle for freedom must inseparably be tied together with the struggle 
for social justice in the world. We believe and we believe it sincerely, that 
labor must be a part of a dynamic foreign policy position of our free 
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society, that labor in the past was as guilty of isolationism as was industry. 
We think that that is behind us, because we believe that freedom and peace 
and all of the basic values which the free world is dedicated to preserve and 
protect are indivisible values, and they must be preserved in the world com- 
munity if they are to be preserved at all. 

I say to the Secretary of State, we are very thankful that in your very 
busy schedule you found time to come here and discuss with us the foreign 
policy position of our great country. We agree with you that domestic policies 
are inseparably tied together with foreign policy, and that to be strong 
on the world front we have to be strong on the home front. 

I can say in behalf of the CIO that the millions of members of our great 
unions in the steel industry, in the rubber inustry, in the clothing industry, 
in the auto industry and the electrical industry, and the men who man the 
shops, we are a part of the basic industrial fiber of America. I pledge to 
you that we will work hard to build the maximum strength to make America 
strong and prosperous at home, so that we will be strong in meeting our 
challenge and responsibilities on the world front. 

Thank you, Secretary Dulles, for being with us on this occasion. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I now turn the Chair over to President McDonald of the Steelworkers to 
continue discussion on the resolution now before the Convention. 


(President McDonald in the Chair.) 


DELEGATE MARY SALISBURY (Indiana State Council): On behalf of 
Indiana, and particularly on behalf of my own sex, I wish to apologize to 
this Convention for having a governor in Indiana who has seen fit to appoint 
on our Educational Committee a Mrs. Thomas White, who has made a vicious 
attack on Robin Hood. Mrs. White wants Robin Hood removed from the 
textbooks of our school system because she feels Robin Hood was a com- 
munist. 

Frankly, CIO members, we in Indiana would not be a bit surprised if 
during this coming holiday season Governor Craig would issue an edict that 
Rudolph would not have a red nose this year. 

Last year during the political campaign the Republican Party recognized 
the importance of women in voting power and strength. They organized group 
after group of women, educated them on the political issues, and sent them 
out on a house-to-house canvass. I believe the effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram was realized in the results of the ballot box last year. 

Let us not overlook the basic and elementary fact that a woman in opening 
a door to someone who talks to her will more readily open it to a woman than 
she will to a man. 

I appeal to the National CIO, each Industrial Union Council and each 
International Union, to place the women in their shops on a political action 
basis, educate them on the basic issues, and send them out on a house-to-house 
canvass. 

Brother John Riffe mentioned last night in a meeting of the Councils about 
holding regional conferences. I sincerely hope, Brother Riffe, that in these 
regional conferences you will see fit to have a great deal of classroom instruc- 
tion on the basic issues, and if you have to have speakers as a drawing card 
that we can curtail them to a certain minimum of time to promote the pro- 
gram of our Political Action Committee. 
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I would like to say further for women, I think we all recognize that if we 
give women the least bit of interest in any job they do a tremendous job. To 
prove my point, I should like to say that in my own international council, 
the Communication Workers of America, the women did an outstanding and 
remarkable job in our nine weeks’ strike in Indiana. 

I plead with this Convention to pass this resolution unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes Esther Murray of the 
CIO Political Acton Committee staff. 


DELEGATE ESTHER MURRAY (Political Action Committee staff): 
Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said today in this Convention about the 
fact that there are 1.5 million more women eligible to vote as citizens in the 
United States than men. There have been some rather laughing remarks to 
the general effect that, after all, in spite of their few numbers on this floor, 
the women in-CIO cast the decisive and determining vote at the ballot box. 

A great deal has also been said, with a great deal of pleasure by many of 
us in CIO, about the victories of the first week in November. Many have felt 
that this may be an indication of the trend by which the American people are 
asserting their rejection of the Administration in Washington. I ask you to 
consider for a moment, however, the fact that today is November 18, and we 
are living in a different climate politically to the United States today than 
we were living in the first week of November, 1952. I want to say that again, 
because it is the basis of my plea for support of this resolution. The elections 
on the first week of November, 1952, were won in different emotional and 
political climate from that which exists in the United States on November 18, 
1953. 

We have witnessed within the last week a shocking and new low in 
political morality in America. We have seen used as a political weapon for 
the first time in the history of this country a federally sponsored secret police. 
We must remember that we cannot put upon the head of the bureau the 
responsibility. He is the hired employee of the Attorney General of the 
United States, but he was used politically within the last week to set the cli- 
mate for political thought in this country. It is because of the potential— 
note I call it potential—that is involved in this shift in the political life of this 
country, that I rise to urge upon you a dedication and a rededication to the 
education and support of the Political Action programs for the women of the 
husbands and the women who work in the factories of CIO. They will cast 
the majority vote, and it is to them that the majority of political programs 
of America today are being directed, and to the extent that we hold with us 
and double our strength in the Political Action Program Committee in this 
country, the women who are the wives and who are the workers in the fac- 
tories of CIO will strengthen our part and act as shock troops for decency 
in American political life. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Is there any further discussion? If not, the 
question is called for. 


The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No, 22 as follows: 
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Resolution No. 22 
STATE LEGISLATIVE AND POLITICAL ACTION 


Important areas in the lives of our citizens are governed by the actions 
of state legislative bodies. 

The amount of payment received by an unemployed worker or a worker 
injured on the job is, for example, determined by the state legislature. 

There is a vitally important area of responsibility properly within the 
jurisdiction of the state legislatures. Too often, unfortunately, states which 
have been quick to raise the “states rights” issue have been slow to take the 
steps necessary to improve state legislative practices. 

Inadequate remuneration to state legislators is unfair to public-spirited 
citizens who wish to serve their states, and frequently places legislators in 
debt to special interest groups. Some states have failed to provide the legis- 
lators with the necessary technical services on a fair objective basis. Per- 
haps most important of all many states have failed to make their legislative 
bodies truly representative through honest re-apportionment. 

In 1953 a majority of the state legislatures were in session. In only one 
instance was the nation-wide effort to achieve passage of harsh, state anti- 
labor laws successful while in ten other states such legislation was defeated. 
We regard this as a tribute to the effective political work of our state and 
local organizations. 

While gains in the field of unemployment compensation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, health and safety and civil rights were limited, they exceeded 
comparable action in the general welfare field by the national Congress. This, 
too, we regard as due in large measure to the energetic and effective work 
of the state and local political action committees. 

We note with special gratification the resounding defeat in the state legis- 
latures around the nation of the “millionaires’ tax amendment” which would 
have drastically shifted the burden of taxation onto the shoulders of those 
least able to pay. The work of our organization in calling attention to the 
evil design of this scheme was of paramount importance. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We believe that political action is indivisible, that lessons learned and 
accomplishments recorded in the state legislatures have their impact on a 
national scale and that concerted nation-wide political action renders valuable 
aid in state-wide battles for progress. 

We recognize and commend the splendid work of our state and local 
political action committees during the 1953 state legislative sessions. We 
regard it as an all-important step in the education of our members in the 
processes of democracy. 

We also call the attention of our local organizations to the many city, 
county and state elections taking place next year and urge their participation 
in these elections to the extent of their resources in order to insure good gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

We call upon the states themselves to take the steps needed to improve 
their legislative practices by paying reasonable remuneration to their legisla- 
tors, providing them with the necessary services, and constantly reviewing 
the representativeness of the legislative bodies themselves. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
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Sena 


The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The motion has been duly seconded. Are 
you ready for the question? 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 25, as follows: 


Resolution No, 25 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Since its formation the Congress of Industrial Organizations has continu- 
ously sought to raise the standards of community life throughout the nation. 

While the responsibility to improve wages and working conditions has a 
natural priority among our activities, the CIO and its affiliated International 
Unions, Councils and locals have continuously expanded effort and resources 
to elevate community standards in the thousands of localities where our 
members work and live. 

The program of the CIO is a broad American program which embraces 
the objective of greater material, cultural and spiritual fulfillment for every- 
one. We seek economic security not only for our own members, but for all 
our neighbors; improved educational opportunities for all children; better 
housing, health and recreational facilities for all citizens and the realization 
of spiritual contentment in a peaceful and creative environment for all 
Americans. 

In order to further these purposes, we seek cooperation with many com- 
munity groups—church, educational, welfare, business, farmer, veteran and 
many others. We do not expect them to be in complete accord with all 
aspects of the CIO national program. But we believe that an honest relation- 
ship which grows out of a joint effort to achieve a common goal, creates 
mutual respect and often results in the attainment of a great good for the 
community. 

In the present period of our nation’s history, it is more important than 
ever before that organized labor cooperate with other public-spirited groups 
in an effort to advance community welfare. On the one hand, the communist 
conspiracy seeks to stir suspicion and disunity between groups and individ- 
uals in order to serve its destructive ends. On the other, native fascist-type 
extremists are trying to undermine public respect for the union, the school, 
the pulpit and other community organizations, in order to destroy faith in 
our free institutions and the American principles for which they stand. Surely 
it was never more urgent that all groups sincerely dedicated to our way of 
life stand together to insure the achievement of enlightened community objec- 
tives. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations commends the patient and continuous day-to-day work of the 
national CIO and its affiliated International Unions, Councils and locals in 
seeking to bring our organization and other community groups together in 
a common effort to raise community standards. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That this Convention instructs its executive officers and Executive Board 
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and urges all of its affiliates to extend still further their efforts to achieve 
greater understanding between labor and religious organizations of all faiths, 
the teachers in our schools and colleges, and all other groups and individuals 
dedicated to the preservation of democracy an the enrichment of American 
community life. 


The Committee recommends the adoption of this resolution. 
The motion was duly seconded. 
CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair recognizes Delegate Payton. 


DELEGATE BOYD PAYTON (Textile Workers): I wish to make a few 
remarks about this resolution. I think the Community Relations work of the 
CIO is one of the most important phases of our work in organizing, especially 
in the South. We find that in the South when we start an organizing campaign 
practically everyone in the community is against CIO. We know that of 
course many of the people in those communities would be against CIO, no 
matter what kind of community relations program was carried on, but we do 
believe that there is another large group of people in those communities who 
honestly and sincerely believe that the CIO or any union would be bad for the 
community. In other words, it is a matter of misunderstanding. We believe 
that the program that John Ramsay is carrying on in the South especially 
at the present time, in his community relations activities, and his religion 
and labor activity, will be one of the most important weapons for us in build- 
ing the CIO in the South. 

We of Textile urge the officers of CIO to give full support, financially and 
in any other way, to the community relations program. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Is there any further discussion? 
The motion was agreed to. 


Committee Secretary Curran read resolution No. 23 as follows: 


Resolution No. 23 
ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Democracy, for its proper functioning, depends upon a close relationship 
between those who serve in public office and the electorate which places them 
in office. All needless hindrances to the full and free expansion of the popular 
will are needless burdens on democracy. 

Outmoded Congressional practices, restrictions upon the right to vote, 
complicated electoral systems which sometimes thwart the will of the major- 
ity, and cumbersome and unnecessary legal processes have in recent years 
proved harmful to the proper operation of our democratic process. 

At a time when we seek to demonstrate to the world the effectiveness of 
our democratic system and at a time when we look to our government for 
the prompt and proper solution to many problems, it is imperative that we 
bring up to date the methods by which we govern ourselves. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. Presidents and Vice Presidents, being the elected officers of all the 
people of the country, should have their election determined on the basis 
of the popular vote cast. The electoral college system, which gives differing 
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and unequal weights to the votes of American citizens, should be abolished. 

2. Earnest consideration should be given to adoption by all states of a 
uniform primary law under which nominations for public office shall be by 
direct and open primaries in which all people can choose their candidates 
and in which all persons desiring to place their names before the public may 
do so. 

3. Uniform, permanent registration laws in each state, designed to facili- 
tate, rather than hinder, free voting by all citizens and setting aside the same 
period over the entire nation as the period of registration should be passed. 

4. The Federal Congress should immediately take steps to modernize its 
own procedures by: 

a. Providing for the democratic election of committee chairmen. 

b. Making possible the limitation of debate in the Senate by a simple ma- 

jority vote. 

c. Eliminating the power of the House Rules Committee to bottle up legis- 

lation against the will of the majority. 

d. Adopting simplified voting devices to permit record votes on all ques- 

tions. 

5. Salaries of state legislators and other state and local public officials 
are often inadequate to attract the type of public servant necessary to deal 
with the complex duties of grave public concern with which they are con- 
fronted. The salaries of such officials should be sufficient to provide a decent 
standard of living and eliminate the necessity for outside sources of income. 

6. The CIO Political Action Committee is hereby instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to launch a continuing campaign for the achieve- 
ment of these necessary reforms. 


The Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was duly seconded and the resolution was adopted. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 26, as follows: 


Resolution No. 26 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Russian aggression and its tool—the world-wide communist movement— 
continue to present this nation with the difficult problem of reconciling the 
demands of national security with respect for the civil liberties of individuals. 

Though this problem is difficult, it is not impossible of solution. We need 
only keep our sense of proportion and bear in mind certain basic postulates. 

One of these postulates is that respect for individual liberty is the hall- 
mark of democratic government and the source of its superiority over totali- 
tarian government. We prefer and give our loyalty to the democratic form 
of government precisely because it respects the rights and liberties of individ- 
uals. Conversely, we reject and abhor totalitarian government, whether in 
the communist form or the nazi form, because of its contempt for and trans- 
gression upon individual freedom. 

We should ever bear in mind when we curtail individual civil liberties, 
even though out of concern for national security, we are moving away from 
democracy and toward totalitarianism; and we are diminishing the difference 
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between our own form of government and the communist form that we oppose 
and despise. 

Critical emergencies may sometimes require temporary restraints on indi- 
vidual liberties that are inconsistent with the democratic ideal. Yet we must 
always guard against using totalitarian methods to fight totalitarianism. For 
if we use totalitarian methods, we will in time become totalitarians, and our 
government totalitarian. If that happens, it will not much matter ideologically 
whether or not we defeat our Soviet foes, for we will have become just like 
them. It is worth remembering that the founders of the Soviet system them- 
selves professed devotion to democracy, and that each of the steps which led 
to the present police-run slave state was justified as temporarily necessary 
for the protection of the national security. 

Above all, we must never forget that over the years our national security 
and indeed our very survival as a free nation will depend upon the new ideas 
and the new scientific developments which can only spring from the minds of 
free men unafraid of governmental repression. We will probably never know 
the extent of the damage already done to our national security by the exclu- 
sion of scientists from important work because of some ancient organizational 
affiliation or by the loss of top governmental administrators unwilling to face 
the firing-line of professional communist hunters. Fearmongers, who breed 
conformity and discourage new ideas, weaken the very national security they 
claim to protect. 

A second basic postulate is that, as ex-Ambassador Kennan put it, we must 
not confuse the “internal and external aspects of the communist threat’. 
The seriousness of the threat posed by communism from outside this country 
cannot be overstated. It is both a military threat, to be met by strengthening 
our own armed forces and those of our allies, and a threat to subvert weak 
governments adjacent to communist areas, to be met by strengthening the 
economies of the threatened nations. We do not belittle these threats: The 
CIO has constantly urged that more, rather than less, be done to meet them. 
These threats, though critically dangerous, can, be it noted, be met without 
substantial restraint upon the individual civil rights of Americans. 

The communist threat in its internal aspect is quite different, both in its 
nature and its degree. This threat can be overstated, and it often is by un- 
scrupulous politicians for their own advantage. 

The communist movement in this country poses no threat to subvert the 
government. It serves rather as a recruiting ground for spies, and perhaps, 
saboteurs. This is a threat to be met by police detection and rigorous en- 
forcement of the criminal laws; not by undemocratic restraints upon speech 
or belief. It is what these people do, not what they say or think, that 
matters. 

Unfortunately these two diverse aspects of the communist threat are 
often confused. Some people whose devotion to democracy is deep and 
genuine have nevertheless, through confusion and lack of foresight, reacted 
to the external Soviet threat to our institutions in such a way as themselves 
to endanger those very institutions they seek to protect. In their zeal to 
defend the democratic form of government they have unwittingly abraded 
the substance of democracy. 

In quite a different category are McCarthy, McCarran and Jenner. They 
consciously and deliberately seek to exploit for their own ends the fear of 
Soviet aggression, which is pervading our land. In making ever more reckless 
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and irresponsible charges, leveled even against such great and patriotic 
Americans as General George C. Marshall, they seek not the truth but sen- 
sation, and the augmentation of their own notoriety. Their arsenal is the 
half truth and the big lie. The personal freedoms guaranteed to all persons 
by the Constitution, and the elemental dignity of man, mean nothing to these 
power-hungry demagogues. 

Before the election last year some believed that in the event of a Re- 
publican Party victory, the responsibility of office and the personal prestige 
of President Eisenhower would act as a brake upon McCarthy and his ilk. 
They believed, too, that with the federal loyalty hearings substantially com- 
pleted, the harassment of governmental workers, and their relegation to the 
status of second-class citizens, would come to an end. 

These hopes have not been realized. A committee chairmanship has given 
McCarthy greater power, but not a greater sense of responsibility. He has 
continued his campaign to discredit the State Department and the Voice of 
America, and has extended it to the Armed Services. Like his nazi proto- 
types, he has forced the burning of books. He has even sponsored attacks 
on the Protestant clergy—all in the name of fighting communism. 

On the issue of McCarthyism, as on so many, President Eisenhower has 
not given enough leadership, preferring, rather, to hold himself aloof from 
combat. He did speak out against the attack on the Protestant clergy, and 
the public response demonstrated that the American people are eager for 
the President to take the lead against McCarthyism. But the President’s 
occasional speeches paying tribute to freedom of speech and thought, while 
commendable, have not been a prelude to effective action. 

The federal loyalty program, instead of being wound up, has been re- 
named a “security” program and the screw has been further tightened upon 
the harassed government worker. Hearings are now denied in many cases. 
Appeals to a central reviewing body have been abolished. A new and vaguer 
standard has been promulgated with the burden of proof upon the employe. 
Many employes, whose devotion to America and to democracy is beyond 
question, have resigned rather than submit to this endless harassment and 
multiple jeopardy. The time of thousands of FBI agents continues to be 
wasted. To date, no single instance of espionage, or of improper use of gov- 
ernment documents, has ever been disclosed by these loyalty and security 
investigations. 

The program for screening security risks out of defense plants has like- 
wise deteriorated. Full authority to bar loyal workers from defense plants 
has been given to military officers around the United States without even 
the right of appeal to a civilian board in Washington. Secret informers have 
been given full sway and the historic rights of American workers have been 
placed in jeopardy. 

We in the CIO reject the totalitarian procedures and the denial of basic 
individual democratic rights that have been foisted upon us in the name of 
fighting communism, We insist that all individuals, government workers and 
other citizens alike, be afforded the personal freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. We denounce the trial of citizens by non-judicial public bodies 
on accusations of secret witnesses. Legislative trials in which Congressional 
investigators act as judge, prosecutor and jury have no place in our demo- 
cratic way of life. Existing laws amply protect our society against trans- 
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gressors without resort to un-American procedures by Congressional com- 
mittees, by political demagogues and private agencies that have hidden 
motives. 

The CIO has earned the right to speak with authority on how to fight 
communist penetration. We cleaned our own house, and we did it demo- 
cratically, respecting to the full the civil liberties of all those concerned. We 
proved that it is not necessary to harry the innocent in order to ferret out 
the guilty. When a candidate for office or an incumbent is accused of being a 
communist or of following the communist line, he is accorded a full and public 
hearing. We have not found it necessary to hold star-chamber proceedings, 
to withhold the names of the accusers, or to grant arbitrary power to any 
man. Yet we have eliminated the termites from our own house, and the 
democratic rights of our membership have remained unimpaired. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We again call upon Congress to review and revise the existing security 
laws, such as the Smith Act and the Subversive Activities Control Act, so 
that the security of the nation shall be safeguarded against acts of sabotage 
and espionage without subjecting individuals to persecution on the basis of 
speech, advocacy, or belief alone. 

2. We urge Congress to adopt a code of fair procedures to compel its 
investigating committees to respect individual rights. 

3. We record our continued opposition to any laws or activities of Con- 
gressional committees which restrict freedom of thought, press, assembly or 
association, or impose conformity of thought and deed, and thereby stifle the 
independent views and experimentation which have, in the past, contributed 
so substantially to the progress and greatness of our nation. 

4, We urge that the so-called federal security program be restricted to 
genuinely sensitive jobs and that the use of secret witnesses be discontinued. 

5. We urge that the security program in defense plants be modified to 
provide a central civilian review board in Washington and that the use of 
secret witnesses be discontinued. 


The Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was duly seconded and the resolution was adopted. 


ESCORT: COMMITTEES 
The following announcement as to escort committees was made: 


DR. ALONZO MORON 

WILLARD S. TOWNSEND, Transport Service—-Chairman 

JOSH TOOLS, Rubber 

BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

THOMAS SHANE, Steelworkers 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

WILLIAM MUNGER, Utility 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

WILLIAM OLIVER, UAW 

This Committee will meet Dr. Moron at 2:15 p. m. on Wednesday, Novem- 

ber 18, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the speakers’ 
platform. 
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SECRETARY JAMES MITCHELL 
EMIL RIEVE, Textile—Chairman 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 
FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 
AL HARTNETT, IVE 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 
SAM KOVENETSKY, Department Store 
This Committee will meet Secretary Mitchell at 3:15 p. m. on Wednesday, 
November 18, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium to the right of the 


speakers’ platform. 
SECRETARY CAREY: Will those of you who have requested copies of 
your Congressman’s voting record please pick up the reports at the legislative 


booth right outside the Convention Hall. 
There is still some time left for others to put in orders for these records. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Convention will recess, and reconvene 
promptly at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

(At 12:25 o’clock p.m., the Convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock 
p. m.) 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 2:15 o’clock 
p. m. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair calls upon the Secretary of the 
Resolutions Committee to continue the report of that Committee. Brother 
Curran. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolution No. 18 will be read by 
Committee Member Rusch. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 18. 


Resolution No. 18 
CANAL ZONE 


The Republic of Panama has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary and the 
operations leading to the development of the Panama Canal. Panama is a 
democracy, and the strength of its democratic institutions is growing. How- 
ever, in the ten-mile wide Canal Zone leased in perpetuity ito the United 
States, and presumably covered by the provisions of a bilateral treaty of 
1936, there is a denial of equality of opportunity and treatment. 

Segregation in housing, in schooling, and in all other facilities continues 
to be the practice. Wage scales for almost identical and certainly inter- 
changeable job classifications vary as much as $1.50 per hour because of the 
artificial and unwarranted delineation of workers into U. S. rate and local 
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rate categories. But prices are high for all consumers. Retired workers on 
the low rate local wage scale receive maximum pensions of only $25.00 per 
month. This so-called pension hardly suffices to buy barely livable shelter, 
and leaves nothing for food, clothing, medical care, or other needs. 

Three and one-half years ago the Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee granted a charter to a sizable group of Canal Zone 
employes determined to correct the inequities enumerated above. Through 
the years, Local 900 has grown; it has won numerous minor victories, and it 
has convinced the community that it is determined to gain further needed 
reforms. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO extends to all civilian employes of the Canal Zone an invitation 
to join their co-workers of Local 900 GCEOC in eliminating the artificial 
barriers to better living standards. 

The CIO will continue to utilize all of the resources available to eliminate 
inequitable treatment of workers in the Canal Zone. 

The CIO urges all agencies of our government concerned with Canal Zone 
policies to conform to American principles of fair play so that we may merit 
the good will of free peoples everywhere. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 19. 


Resolution No. 19 
NATIVE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AS GOVERNOR THEREOF 


During recent years the people of the Virgin Islands have made substan- 
tial progress in their fight for a greater measure of self-government. This 
drive for greater autonomy resulted in 1949 in the appointment of a native 
of the Virgin Islands as governor. The Secretary of Interior, however, has 
announced his intention to replace the present incumbent sometime between 
now and December. 

It is the desire of the people of the Virgin Islands, including the member- 
ship of our CIO affiliate there, that the policy of appointing qualified natives 
to the Islands’ governorship be continued until] the Organic Act is amended 
to give the islanders the right to elect their own governor. Hence, the 
appointment of a governor of the Virgin Islands who is not a native of the 
islands would be viewed as a distinct political setback for the people. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby urges that pending the 
grant to the Virgin Islands of the right to elect its own governor, the prac- 
tice of appointing as governor a native of those islands be continued. 


The motion was adopted. 
Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 20. 


Resolution No. 20 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The CIO and its affiliated International Unions are actively building a 
labor movement among our fellow American citizens in Puerto Rico. Great 
strides have been made there in the past four years, and we now count 80,000 
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CIO members on that island. Substantial and impressive gains both for our 
own members and for all the workers of Puerto Rico have resulted from the 
efforts of CIO and its affiliates. 

During the same four years, the people of Puerto Rico have gained auton- 
omous self-government. In 1952 the Congress of the United States and the 
people of Puerto Rico entered into a compact establishing the autonomous 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in voluntary association with the United 
States. Under this amicable joint arrangement Puerto Rico’s foreign offices 
and defense are handled by the United States, and Puerto Rico continues to 
be part of the United States’ economic unit, while gaining full rights of local 
self-government. 

We recognize that, of necessity, each people must find and choose its own 
road to freedom or autonomy. In view of the enormously difficult economic 
and other problems that confront the island, we think that Puerto Rico dis- 
played vision and genius in finding and choosing a means to attain self- 
government while remaining in association with the United States, and with- 
out penalizing its population with economic disaster. To realize the fullest 
mutual benefit from this new relationship between the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the United States will, however, require full cooperation, 
not only between the two governments but between industry and labor on the 
island and industry and labor here. 

Under the terms of the compact, all federal laws except revenue acts 
apply to Puerto Rico. (The reason revenue acts do not apply is to avoid 
taxation without representation, since Puerto Rico does not participate in 
the election of the President or have voting representation in Congress.) 
Therefore, such laws as the Taft-Hartley and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
do apply to Puerto Rico. The Taft-Hartley law is enforced against unions 
with great vigor, and with a full budget and personnel, but the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is in danger of becoming a dead letter, because of drastic 
cuts in the budget of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division of 
the Department of Labor. At best the Fair Labor Standards Act is none too 
effective in Puerto Rico, because the minimum of the federal act does not 
apply automatically, but only the minimums approved by industry councils 
in each industry. 

The need to raise wage levels in Puerto Rico should be the concern of all 
sectors of our economy. Puerto Rico is a large purchaser of American man- 
ufactured goods, despite the low individual purchasing power of the Puerto 
Rican workers. The higher the purchasing power of the island’s workers, 
the greater the benefit to these workers, to American manufacturers and to 
American workers. On the other hand, the very existence of a low wage 
area within the United States economic unit is a constant danger to the 
standards of our workers here. It is likewise of deep concern to the CIO 
that the unemployment insurance provisions of the Social Security Act have, 
as yet, not been made applicable to Puerto Rico. The extension of these 
provisions to Puerto Rico would to some degree improve the security and 
purchasing power of the workers in that island. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is making strenuous efforts to pro- 
mote industrialization, in order to secure a better rounded and more produc- 
tive economy for that over-populated and land-poor island. It is yet to be 
seen whether this dynamic industrialization program will bear fruit in better 
living standards for the people of Puerto Rico, however, for the present policy 
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gives great inducements to new industries, but does not make proper provision 
for the protection of the workers who overnight are brought into these new 
plants without prior industrial experience. 

Wages are low in Puerto Rico—extremely low—and there is danger that 
the new industrialists will continue to keep wages depressed, and will thus 
defraud the workers of their just participation in the fruits of industrializa- 
tion. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO extends hearty congratulations to the people of Puerto Rico and 
to its intrepid leaders, headed by that outstanding democrat, Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin, for their achievements in the field of democracy and self-gov- 
ernment. 

We express our satisfaction that the government of the United States 
has sustained the basic tenets of democracy and self-determination in the 
compact between the United States and the people of Puerto Rico. 
We urge that Congress and the Administration recognize and meet their 
continued responsibility to promote the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico. 

We urge that unemployment insurance be extended to Puerto Rico and 
that the Secretary of Labor more vigorously enforce the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in Puerto Rico, by increasing the allocation of funds for the Wage 
and Hour Division and the Regional Office in that island. 

We call on Governor Munoz and the Legislature of Puerto Rico to pro- 
vide the safeguards necessary to assure to the workers of Puerto Rico their 
just participation in the fruits of the island’s industrialization program. 


The resolution was adopted. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: I will ask Brother Knight to take the chair. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 17, 


Resolution No. 17 
IMMIGRATION POLICIES 


“Come give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 

So reads the inscription on the base of the Statue of Liberty. This was 
our statement to the world of the immigration policy we once followed. 

The inscription is still there, but how different from its spirit is our 
present immigration and naturalization law. This law has grown, with 
restriction being piled on restriction, until it has become a jungle almost im- 
possible for the immigrant to struggle through. In 1952 the McCarran- 
Walter Act codified and solidified all this legislative accumulation of the 
years, and added some rank vegetation of its own. 

The major defects in the law as it now stands are these: 

1. The National Origins Quota System with (a) its discriminatory and 
racist features, and (b) its tantalizing policy of making substantial immigra- 
tion quotas available to national groups that have no desire to immigrate, 
while withholding such quotas from those who need and desire to im- 
migrate. 
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2. The confused and overlapping administrative procedures, which entrust 
to two distinct and separate agencies—the Department of Justice and the 
Department of State-—virtually duplicate jurisdiction over immigration. One 
of the many unfortunate results of this bifurcated system is to require every 
visitor and would-be immigrant to the United States to run twice the gaunt- 
let of qualification under our immigration laws, as separately interpreted, 
first by the consular officer abroad and then by the immigration inspector at 
the port of entry. : 

3. Lack of adequate appeals and review procedures. This is especially true 
of the procedure for applying for a visa. Each consular officer has absolute 
discretion in the issuance or denial of a visa. His decision cannot be reviewed 
or appealed. Different consuls apply different standards. There is a notable 
lack of uniformity in the application of the same requirements under the 
same law. 

4. Harsh, inconsistent, and ambiguous standards of eligibility for ad- 
mission, lending themselves to wholesale abuse by individual consuls and 
immigration inspectors. 

5. Contradictory and inequitable standards of justice for aliens resident 
in the United States. Unduly severe penalties against aliens, including 
deportation, are provided for minor errors and infractions of the law. 

6. Absence of statutes of limitation on deportation, so that aliens may be 
deported years after their entry into the United States, for actions which 
occurred 20, 30, or 40 years in the past. 

7. Blunderbuss security provisions, applicable alike (1) to visitors, (2) to 
alien crewmen on board foreign ships halting briefly at our ports, and (3) to 
would-be immigrants. These security provisions are so sweeping that they 
involve endless red tape and hold us up to world ridicule, but are largely in- 
effective in halting the entrance of real subversives. Some totalitarians of 
anti-democratic inclination are freely admitted. Aliens who flee from behind 
the Iron Curtain in search of freedom are largely barred, as are other con- 
vinced anti-totalitarians whose past associations might not satisfy every 
criterion of political orthodoxy. 

8. Entrapment provisions scattered throughout the McCarran Act, which 
unfairly lure the innocent, the unwary, and the unsophisticated into jeopardy 
and possible prosecution and pave the way for denaturalization and deporta- 
tion proceedings. 

9. Discrimination between native-born and naturalized citizens, which 
renders citizenship by naturalization a temporary license rather than a per- 
manent change of status. Millions of naturalized citizens are condemned to 
the status of second-class citizenship. 

During the last Presidential campaign both parties acknowledged the 
sad state of our laws on immigration and naturalization. President Eisen- 
hower as a candidate stated many times that the nation would be given “a 
better law than this McCarran Act.’ As President, he sent to the Congress 
a message urging revision of the McCarran-Walter Act. However, in order 
to secure the passage this year of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, the Ad- 
ministration seems to have entered into an understanding with Senator 
McCarran, as spokesman for the xenophobe group in the Congress, that it 
would make no further attempt to secure revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act from the present Congress, 

The Refugee Relief Act, which authorizes the issuance of 240,000 
special quota immigrant visas over a period of two years, is, in the main, 
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sound and desirable legislation. It makes special provision for the admission 
of refugees from Germany, and, on a one-shot basis, of immigrants from 
Italy, Holland, and Greece. It is not a substitute for sound and decent per- 
manent legislation to replace the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Permanent legislation for that purpose has been proposed by eight Senators 
and twenty-four members of the House who have introduced identical bills. 
Below we quote the statement issued by the co-sponsors on the day of introduc- 
tion. The bills are numbered S. 2585 in the Senate and H. R. 6820 (plus twenty- 
three other numbers) in the House. These are the co-sponsors: Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Democrat-Liberal of New York, on behalf of himself and 
Senators Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota; Wayne Morse, Inde- 
pendent of Oregon; John Pastore, Democrat of Rhode Island; Theodore F. 
Green, Democrat of Rhode Island; James E, Murray, Democrat of Montana; 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts; and Warren G. Magnuson, 
Democrat of Washington; and in the House by Representatives Emanuel 
Celler, Democrat of New York; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Democrat-Liberal 
of New York; Sidney A. Fine, Democrat of New York; Thomas J. Lane, Dem- 
ocrat of Massachusetts; Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Democrat of New Jersey; 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, Democrat of Michigan; Herman P. Eberharter, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania; Earl Chudoff, Democrat of Pennsylvania; Bar- 
ratt O’Hara, Democrat of Illinois; Louis B. Heller, Democrat of New York; 
Abraham J. Multer, Democrat of New York; Arthur G. Klein, Democrat of 
New York; Leo W. O’Brien, Democrat of New York; John J. Rooney, Dem- 
ocrat of New York; Samuel W. Yorty, Democrat of California; Eugene J. 
Keogh, Democrat of New York; Alfred D. Sieminski, Democrat of New 
Jersey; James J. Delaney, Democrat of New York; Hugh J. Addonizio, Dem- 
ocrat of New Jersey; Isidore Dollinger, Democrat of New York; Lester 
Holtzman, Democrat of New York; Mrs. Edna Kelly, Democrat of New 
York; Charles R. Howell, Democrat of New Jersey; and Louis C. Rabaut, 
Democrat of Michigan. 

The co-sponsors of the bill in both the Senate and the House issued this 
statement in regard to its purposes and intent: “We are today introducing 
a measure which carries out the pledges made last year by the spokesmen for 
both major political parties to remove the inequities and discriminations 
from our basic immigration and naturalization laws. 

“The proposed act is a code of permanent immigration and naturaliza- 
tion law designed to enable the United States to meet its continuing ob- 
ligations in the immigration field without periodic emergency measures, 
and to meet American needs and requirements at the same time. 

“The proposed act is a comprehensive revision of present law designed to 
reflect the true American tradition of equal justice under law for alien and 
citizen alike, and of friendly welcome for immigrants, without discrimination 
or bias, but within a strengthened limitation as to total numbers. 

“Our new bill provides full security against subversive and other unde- 
sirable aliens but raises the Red Tape Curtain which is now lowered 
against the entry of aliens, either as immigrants or visitors, from across 
the seas. 

“We have abolished the national Origins Quota System which fixes an 
indefensible concept of racism into our laws; we have substituted the Unified 
Quota System which adjusts our immigration policies to the flexible require- 
ments of United States leadership in free world affairs. We have abolished 
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the features of present law which have earned us so much ill-will from 
our friends and allies. 

“We have increased the permissible flow of quota immigration to 251,- 
000, annually, but we have made all general immigration, including that 
from the Western Hemisphere, subject to the limitations of the quota 
system. 

“We recognize that our bill is far-reaching in scope and represents a 
sharp departure from present law. There are probably flaws and imperfec- 
tions in the bill we are introducing, but it represents an essential return 
to our basic American traditions and concepts of immigration. 

“We expect that committee study and consideration of this bill in the 
next session of Congress, as well as continued review by experts in this 
field, inside and outside the government, will help to sharpen up its provisions. 

“We have introduced it at this late date in the session in order to afford 
opportunity for such study, as well as for public discussion and comment 
between now and the opening of the next session of the Congress next 
January.” 

This proposal, if enacted by Congress, would not only fulfill the prom- 
ises made by both major political parties in their campaign platforms but 
also would effectively carry out the resolve of Resolution No. 21 adopted by 
the Fourteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, as well as the various pronouncements of CIO policy on im- 
migration and naturalization in the past years. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the CIO again urges that the McCarran-Walter Act be re- 
pealed and replaced by a new policy on immigration and naturalization 
which will be consistent with twentieth century conditions and ideals as well 
as the true American traditional policy of equal justice under law for alien 
and citizen alike. 

2. The CIO urges that Congress favorably consider Senate Bill S. 2585 
and House Bill H. R. 6820 as an instrument admirably suited to meet the 
commitments on immigration and naturalization made by both major political 
parties to the nation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 28. 


Resolution No. 28 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations, like all great democratic 
movements, was born out of oppression. It is neither all-wise nor all- 
knowing, for these attributes are not man’s; they are God’s. But it is now 
—as it always has been—no stranger to human needs and aspirations, dedi- 
cated to filling the needs and ideals of the working men and women of 
America. Foremost among those ideals is a devotion to the Bill of Rights, 
the Constitution of the United States, and its own CIO Constitution. 

We in the CIO have gloried in the multiplicity of strains and cultures and 
ideas that are woven in the fabric we call America. We share Jefferson’s 
“eternal hostility to any form of tyranny over the mind and action of man.” 

Our farms and factories may give us our living, but the Bill of Rights 
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guarantees that that living shall be earned in freedom. Whoever lays rough 
hands upon it lays rough hands on you and me. Whoever profanes its 
spirit, diminishes our inheritance and beclouds our title to greatness as a 
people. 

If we win men’s hearts and loyalties throughout the world during the 
current struggle, it will not be because we are a big and rich country but be- 
cause we are a great country—because we are a country true to our in- 
heritance and ideals. Bigness is impressive, but greatness is enduring. 

One of the most serious problems that we have patiently applied our 
skills, our strength, and our faith toward solving is the denial of basic rights 
that various groups in our population suffer. 

We have sought to correct this injustice by the creation and continual ex- 
pansion of our efforts and organizational machinery at all levels. An in- 
creasing number of our State, County and City CIO Councils have established 
committees on human rights to deal with these problems. These commit- 
tees have provided a workable mechanism for moving closer to the goal of 
equal integration of all our minorities in their respective communities. 

We continually seek to expand our efforts by close cooperation with 
other national organizations dedicated to the improvement of civil rights 
and extension of democracy to all people. These efforts are coordinated 
by our National CIO Committee on Civil Rights. 

We seek to buttress our efforts by the passage of federal and state leg- 
islation, which would give statutory sanction to our ideals. We seek to in- 
fluence administrative decisions in government, federal, state and city. 

We condemn the political abuse of the problem of discrimination in em- 
ployment, the exploitation of racial aspirations on the one hand and racial 
prejudice on the other—all for votes—as both a dangerous thing and a 
revolting spectacle in our political life. We condemn this technique with 
equal vigor, no matter in what form it is practiced. 

Despite the roadblocks of delay, indecision and prejudicial habits, the 
cause we subscribe to has advanced during the past year. Steady and last- 
ing gains have been made in employment, housing, education, health, and in 
our day-to-day relations in local communities. We can, with quiet pride, 
point to our contribution as an important one in the totality of improve- 
ment. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO pledges to 
continue to meet, with increased vigor, its obligation to give leadership to 
the American people in the continuing struggle to realize the democratic 
rights promised by our Constitution, regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

2. That we urge all of our International Unions and our State, County and 
City CIO Councils who have not already done so, to establish committees 
on human rights so that all our people can participate in this great 
crusade for human freedom. 

3. That we urge each of our affiliates to have incorporated into their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements clauses that will insure non-discrimination in 
hiring, in the payment of equal wages, in job tenure, and in promotion based 
on skill, merit, ability and seniority. 

4. That we commend President Eisenhower for continuing the Govern- 
ment Contract Committee, created by President Truman, designed to re- 
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quire fair employment practices by those firms holding government con- 
tracts. 

5. That despite the refusal of the Republican 83rd Congress to consider an 
effective and enforceable Fair Employment Practices Act during the first 
session, we urge its consideration and passage during the coming year. We 
urge the passage of similar legislation in the states that do not have such 
statutes on their books. 

6. That we express our continuing concern that the rights and interests 
of American Indians be scrupulously protected. 

We will continue to urge enactment of federal anti-lynching and anti- 
poll tax laws. 

We will continue to support legislation to provide statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, and home rule for the District of Columbia. 

We will continue to measure the faith and good intentions of Senators 
and Congressmen in both political parties in direct proportion to the support 
they give toward removing the procedural roadblocks in both Houses of Con- 
gress. As long as Rule XXII in the Senate exists in its present form, it is 
an invitation for the opponents of extending human rights to filibuster 
endlessly. A similar condition exists in the procedures of the Rules Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. We urge the amendment of these 
rules in order that the majority decision of the American people can be 
heard. 


CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: The Chair recognizes General Counsel Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
this Convention, I rise in my proper attire and capacity to speak in support 
of this resolution, and I would like to report to this Convention some great 
developments in this field which I know will be of interest to all the delegates. 

Within the next few weeks there will be argued in the Supreme Court of 
the United States a most important case involving the extension of civil 
rights and the forwarding of our democracy that has ever been heard in 
that august tribunal in the whole history of the Court. 

That case involves the constitutionality of segregation in the public 
schools of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a series of very great decisions 
has leveled a series of blows against the concept of inequality in education, 
but next month for the first time there will be presented to the Court the 
whole question of whether or not segregation in itself is a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and the basic principles upon which our 
great democracy has been founded. 

We in the CIO are the living example and embodiment of the fact that 
discrimination and segregation does not have to be. We are the living em- 
bodiment and example of the fact that the false alarms that are created 
about segregation do not actually materialize when in practice equality is 
put into effect at our meetings, at our Conventions, and our deliberations. 

I am not a prophet and it is not my purpose to attempt to prophesy what 
the Supreme Court of the United States will do in this field, which is of par- 
amount importance to all of us, but I am hopeful that come the Court decision 
there will be eradicated the blight of segregation from the field of public 
education, which is where bigotry can be combated, because in the schools of 
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America the children of America have their first experience with democracy 
in practice. 

I have risen to pay particular tribute to the great role which has been 
played in this field by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, of which our President is a member of the Board, and with 
which the CIO has always vigorously cooperated throughout the years. 

I want to pay particular tribute to the counsel of that organization, Mr. 
Marshall, who has championed the cause of equality throughout the courts, 
and who argued the series of cases that the Supreme Court has decided, and 
who will lead the argument in the Supreme Court early next month in support 
of the democratic principles of our Constitution. 

Now I want to say a word to all of you, because you have a special 
responsibility in this field. Some years ago, under the instructions of Presi- 
dent Murray, I sent a letter to all CIO affiliates saying that the CIO does not 
practice segregation of any type in its facilities, in its meetings, in its halls, 
in its premises, in any part of the United States. I said to you then and I 
repeat now that we say to you that local laws and ordinances which compel 
us or purport to compel us to practice segregation are unconstitutional, and 
that we do not have to pay attention to unconstitutional laws. Now, with the 
authority of President Reuther, I repeat that statement to you. Up to date 
our house is clean, our house is in order. But every now and then there is 
called to my attention a situation in the South where some of our people say 
that they are compelled to practice segregation in our own meeting places, 
in our own halls, in our leased facilities. I repeat to you what I said some 
years ago, that those laws and ordinances are plainly unconstitutional. They 
should not be observed, and you have at your command the entire moral, 
legal and financial resources of the CIO to combat those un-American laws. 
The CIO was founded, among other things, to work against this practice. 
We pride ourselves upon our own attitude as being an American attitude, and 
in that spirit I urge support for this resolution. 


CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Is there any further discussion ? 


DELEGATE HARTNETT (IUE-CIO): Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the resolution offered by the committee. In rising to support the resolution 
and urging its unanimous adoption I would like to seek from the delegates an 
individual resolution on their part to put into reality these principles which 
the resolution embodies. To do that I would like to echo some of the thoughts 
expressed by General Counsel Goldberg, with particular emphasis upon our 
schools. 

You have been told and we have all been told that the formative years of a 
child’s life, those spent in the educational processes, are the breeding 
grounds for this germ of segregation and discrimination which works so 
much havoc in our democracy. We should be intent in our efforts to have 
our school systems give some indoctrination in the true principles of democ- 
racy, give some understanding and insight into the ability to get along with 
one another rather than to have them take some haphazard approach as has 
been taken in the past. 

We are inclined to become a little impatient in some of our major cities 
with what appears to be relatively good racial relations; what appears to 
be a decent understanding of democratic traditions and principles. Yet we 
think of the days to come and the work that must be done, the education of 
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our children who will be called upon to do that work. We fail to recognize that 
from these schools will come tomorrow the educators, the legislators, the 
community leaders, who will be the formers of community opinion, who will 
have a great deal of effect upon the eventual success of our program for civil 
rights and civil liberties. 

I would like to emphasize that in the adoption of this resolution we do, 
as Chester Bowles pointed out the other day, set up a real opportunity for 
the democratic forces of the world to emerge successful in the conflict that is 
going on in the future minds of men. We in the labor movement must stand 
above all others in the struggle to preserve and enlarge the civil rights and 
civil liberties that we have already established. Should we fail in that effort, 
then our failure may well mean the failure of the fight to establish democratic 
societies throughout this world. The responsibilities that are imposed upon 
us are tremendous, when you measure them. Shall we in the United States 
continue as we have sought to continue in the past, as the bulwark, the last 
bastion, the defender against totalitarian aggressors? We will be successful 
only if we are able to carry on the kind of program that this resolution calls 
for. To carry on that kind of program calls for action from us. We must 
necessarily establish within our local unions active civil rights and civil lib- 
erties committees. We-must participate to a great measure in the kind 
of work that has been done by CIO-IUE District Councils. District Council 
No. 3 has endowed teacher’s scholarships, in order that teachers may 
receive their educations with the assistance of the CIO, and therefore get 
some appreciation of the kind of thinking we are trying to get into our 
school systems. We have to do what was done by District Council No. 4, 
Spanish language broadcasts to the Puerto Ricans who have recently come to 
our nation, so that they will understand and know about the principles to 
which we have continuously subscribed. 

So we commend to the attention of the Convention the principles em- 
bodied in this resolution, seeking to provide leadership in the struggle to es- 
tablish civil rights and civil liberties for people throughout the world. 


CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: The Chair recognizes Delegate George Weaver. 


DELEGATE WEAVER (Transport Service Employes): Mr, Chairman and 
delegates to this Convention, in arising to urge your support, and commend- 
ing this resolution to you, I would like to discuss with you a moment some of 
the more practical aspects of the job, the unfinished job that we ourselves 
still have to do. 

It is obvious from the remarks of previous speakers, both the visitors and 
officers and delegates that have spoken on this resolution, that you realize this 
whole question is very close to the top of the consciousness of the American 
people. It is pretty well recognized it is democracy’s most important unfin- 
ished job which brings to us the practical and realistic techniques and methods 
whereby we can implement and make real not only our own Constitution and 
ideals but the Constitution and ideals of our beloved country. 

This resolution is commended to you by the National CIO Civil Rights 
Committee not only here in Convention for your support but for your imple- 
mentation as you go back into your respective communities. There is not a 
subject we will consider or have considered in our deliberations in this Con- 
vention that the question of civil rights does not impinge upon, employment, 
housing, health and education, and of course the great area of foreign policy, 
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and we have many specific tasks which are left unfinished and we will have to 
exert the maximum influence we possess in getting this job completed. 

I direct your attention to a section of the resolution pointing out the need 
for education and for statutory tools by which we can make real these prin- 
ciples. We can, as we have done in the recommendation of our legislative pro- 
gram, call for an FEPC, an anti-lynching bill, and the rest of the legislation so 
badly needed, but each and every one of us has to realize before that legisla- 
tion can become a reality on the federal level we have to remove the road- 
block existing in the Senate of the United States and in Congress in their 
rules and procedures by which they conduct their business. Until we are 
successful in getting those Representatives, particularly the Senators from 
our states to agree to stand up and be counted on the proposition of chang- 
ing the rules in the Senate which would prevent the ability of a small minor- 
ity through filibustering and talking to death and preventing the majority 
will from taking effect, our resolutions and recommendations will be only 
pieces of paper; and that I submit is our No. 1 job in the legislative field. 

I would also like to direct your attention to another section of the resolu- 
tion calling upon the CIO and its affiliates to continue to strengthen our prac- 
tical machinery within our International Unions and within the council struc- 
ture designed to promote this cause and designed to make real our principles. 

In conclusion I would like to repeat and reiterate a principle enunciated 
very eloquently by our President at the opening of our Convention, when he 
drew the analogy between a Bunche and a Byrnes in terms of symbols. We 
would like to reduce that a little more to a practical level. We must continue 
to condemn and continue to retire from public office those who would exploit 
this issue for political purposes, and there should be no boundaries to where 
we should insist upon that standard of conduct, whether it be within our own 
confines or outside of the structure of government; because, I submit to you, 
this issue is too important, it is too important not only to our domestic tran- 
quality but to the peace of the world to allow it to become distorted and 
utilized as a political weapon for anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, I vigorously support and commend this resolution to the 
delegates. 


CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: The Chair recognizes Delegate Emil Mazey. 


DELEGATE EMIL MAZEY (UAW-CIO): Brother Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I wish to discuss the civil liberties aspect of the problems facing the 
American people and that is before the Convention now. 

The gang of pirates who now control our government are not only robbing 
the people of our natural resources, but are also depriving many of our cit- 
izens of our basic civil rights. 

We are living in a period of national hysteria that has been created as a 
result of the fears growing out of our conflict with Soviet Russia. Many of 
our basic civil rights and Constitutional guarantees are being undermined in 
the name of national security. 

Due process of law is being replaced by star chamber inquisitions by con- 
gressional committees. Our basic concept of justice is under severe attack. 
We in America have long believed that a person was innocent until proved 
guilty. A citizen has a right to face and cross examine his accuser and has a 
right of trial by jury. These basic fundamental rights have been replaced 
by McCarthyism which in the words of former President Truman is: 
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“The corruption of truth, the abandonment of our historical devotion to 
fair play. It is the abandonment of the ‘due process’ of law. It is the use of 
the big lie and the unfounded accusation against any citizen in the name of 
Americanism or security. It is the rise to power of the demagogue who lives 
on untruth; it is the spread of fear and the destruction of faith in every level 
of our society.” 

Dissent is being confused with treason—guilt by accusation, guilt by sus- 
picion and guilt by relationship is the order of the day. 

The virus of McCarthyism is eating at the very heart of the fundamental 
rights of man that distinguishes the democratic way of life from totalitarian 
way of life. 

We in the labor movement, must vigorously fight to preserve our basic civil 
liberties and protect basic civil liberties of all of our fellow citizens who are 
being victimized in the name of maintaining national security. 

A short time ago, The White House disclosed that 1456 government work- 
ers were fired or forced to resign between May 27 and September 30 for 
security reasons. Most of the victims of this governmental purge are ac- 
cepting the government edict without protest because they feel that the 
reprisals and slanders that follow the protest will bring great injury to 
themselves and their families. Consequently, they meekly submit to these 
un-American practices. 

I want to bring to the attention of the Convention the case of Lt. Milo J. 
Radulovich, a reserve officer in the Air Force. who has refused to be 
smeared and victimized by the military. 

Lt. Radulovich was recently advised by the Air Force that he was being 
dismissed because he was considered a poor security risk because of con- 
tinuing association with his father and sister. 

The Lieutenant was advised that there was no question of his loyalty to 
the government, but that he was considered a poor security risk because his 
father was seen reading the Daily Worker as well as a Yugoslav Communist 
publication. He was further advised that he was considered a poor security 
risk because his sister walked a picket line in an unpopular cause. 

Lieutenant Radulovich was advised by the Air Force that he ought to 
accept their edict and not fight the decision. The Lieutenant is a meteor- 
ologist and performed loyal service to our government during the last war. 
He is currently attending school at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
completing meteorology courses. Lt. Radulovich has decided to fight the 
order of the Air Force because he considers that the label of “security risk” 
implies disloyalty. 

Lt. Radulovich was granted a hearing before a commission of three Air 
Force colonels in secret, closed, star chamber proceedings. 

The Air Force did not present a single witness at the hearing. The only 
evidence that the Air Force submitted against Lt. Radulovich was a sealed 
envelope that was entered as an exhibit at the hearing. He and his attorneys 
were advised that the sealed envelope contained a confidential and investi- 
gated file on which the Air Force built its case. He was not allowed to ex- 
amine the contents of the file and was told in effect, “Here is our evidence 
in this sealed envelope, now prove youself innocent.” 

The Air Force Hearing Board upheld the original decision of the Air Force 
and recommended Lt. Radulovich’s dismissal from the service. The Lieutenant 
has appealed his case through channels, but it is quite obvious that a decision 
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has already been made and that there is no possibility of an impartial review 
and reversal of the original action directed against the Lieutenant with the 
Air Force. 

The citizens of our nation believe in fair play and must fight the fascist 
and communist practices of our military system which operates in defiance of 
ordinary justice. We must decide whether the Air Force is part of the 
United States or an entity above laws and principles observed by the rest 
of us. 

The whole concept of establishing guilt by association, by suspicion and by 
relationship is not only repugnant to our concept of fair play and justice, but 
is a dangerous practice in our fight against dictatorship of both the commun- 
ist and fascist variety. If we were to follow the course charted by the Air 
Force in determining what constitutes a security risk, we would have to 
write off as security risks several nations whom we now consider our allies. 

In the recent elections in Italy, 35 out of every 100 citizens who voted, 
voted for Communist Party candidates. 

In France, 25 out of every 100 citizens voted for the Communist Party 
candidates. 

Our country is spending billions of dollars in rearming Italy and France, 
and furnishing them with our latest tanks, our latest planes and our latest 
radar equipment, and possibly our atom and H bombs. 

Thirty-five percent of the Italian Army will be made up of people who 
voted for the communist cause. At least 25 percent of the French Army will 
be made up of communist sympathizers. I am sure that the communists in 
Italy and France have relatives who are not communists, but if we follow 
the formula being used by the Air Force that their association with the com- 
munist relatives makes them a poor security risk, then we can reach no other 
conclusion but to write off Italy and France as being poor security risks. 

This morning Secretary Dulles said, “Freedom never thrives in a conser- 
vatory. Freedom becomes a satisfying and contagious thing only as it is put 
to ennobling use. Your government is acting in that faith.” 

He further said, “Let us always remember what President Eisenhower has 
so often emphasized, that what counts the most are deeds, not words.” 

I agree with the sentiments expressed by Secretary Dulles, and we are 
going to judge whether or not the Administration believes in these noble 
promises of freedom and justice by the manner in which they deal with the 
Radulovich case. They have an opportunity of performing. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations must fight against injustice 
wherever it raises its ugly head. Our freedoms and our rights are insecure 
and in jeopardy as long as it is possible for a military clique; as long as it is 
possible for the McCarthys, and the Jenners, and the Veldes to smear and 
slander innocent people because of their quest for headlines under the guise 
of establishing national security. 

Today, the victim of this hysteria is a young lieutenant with a wife and 
two children. Tomorrow, the victim may be you. 

I urge all of the delegates to intensify their fight to maintain and extend 
freedom and democracy in order to make it possible to establish a world of 
freedom, justice, and dignity. 


CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Is there further discussion on the resolution? 
The resolution was adopted. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to say a few words to add my voice 
to what was said on the Civil Rights resolution. The CIO considers the ques- 
tion of civil rights and the extension of democracy to be one of the top priority 
jobs on the program we are going to carry out. We will work with the 
NAACP and other groups in seeing to it that real progress is made in the 
important field of civil rights. 

We are very honored this afternoon in having with us a distinguished 
educator and a great citizen of our Nation, a man with whom we have been 
associated in many worthy endeavors in the field of civil rights and in the field 
of human progress. We are very happy that he has taken time out of an ex- 
tremely busy schedule to come with us and to address our Convention at this 
time. 

I am going to call upon Vice President Joseph Curran, President of the 
National Maritime Union, to introduce our distinguished guest. Brother 
Curran. 

VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: We of the CIO believe firmly that all of 
our young people are entitled to be educated without discrimination and with- 
out segregation because of race, creed, color or national origin. The Ameri- 
can labor movement from its inception has always been intensely interested 
in the education of the people of our great country. We believe that a 
literate, an informed, an educated public, is indispensable to the proper 
functioning of our democracy. We believe that an educated citizenry can 
render a higher degree of service to our national community and to the world 
community in general than an uneducated one. 

Our guest here this afternoon comes to us with a background that will be 
of particular interest to the United Furniture Workers, because in the course 
of accumulating degrees in philosophy and sociology and law, this great edu- 
cator found the time along the way to win a diploma in trade training in 
upholstering. 

He, therefore, brings to us not only his great scholastic background and 
his record as a great educator, but also a knowledge of the problems of 
people who work with their hands. 

As an educator and as a citizen he has had close contact with the needs 
of people. During the depression he was a case worker in emergency relief in 
Baltimore. From 1933 to 1936 he was Commissioner of Public Welfare in the 
government of the Virgin Islands and then he became assistant to the Acting 
President of Atlanta University. He also found time to interest himself in 
the problems of housing in the City of Atlanta where he served in the housing 
authority. 

His great ability as an administrator, an economist and an educator led 
to his appointment as general business manager of Hampton Institute in 
1947. In 1948 he became acting president of that great institution, and finally 
in 1949 he became the President of Hampton. 

We are honored indeed to have with us as our guest today Dr. Alonzo G. 
Moron, President of Hampton Institute. 


DR. ALONZO G. MORON 
President, Hampton Institute 


Thank you very much, Mr, Curran. 
Mr. President, Mrs. Hillman, members of this Congress of Industrial Or- 
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ganizations, it is indeed a distinct honor and privilege for me to appear before 
you at this, your Fifteenth Constitutional Convention. 

On occasions like these, it is customary for the guest speaker to begin 
with perfunctory words of praise for the host organization. It is my pleasure 
on this occasion to abjure flattery and express with deep sincerity my ap- 
preciation for what this Congress has done in the areas of labor relations and 
in the broader field of human relations.. I welcome this my first opportunity 
to pay tribute to the statesmanship of your leaders and the wisdom of your 
membership in recognizing the changing character of industrial production 
and management and the need to match this change with a new approach to 
the organization of workers in industry. 

I would also like to acknowledge with pride and praise the contributions 
you have made towards the advancement of democracy in this country by 
your consistent fight against discrimination on the basis of race, creed or 
color. In this connection it is gratifying to observe that, in addition to accept- 
ing qualified members of minority groups for full membership in your organi- 
zation, you have also made it possible for them to advance in their chosen 
vocations and in the leadership of this organization as they demonstrate the 
qualities essential for promotion and leadership. It is also of importance to 
notice that you have adopted no special qualifications for ‘special groups”, 
but that you hold them to the same standards and expect the same perform- 
ance from them that you require from anyone else. To do otherwise would be 
just as unfair and dangerous to democracy as to adopt policies of exclusion 
or second-class membership. 

It is also my pleasure to recognize the concern this Congress, in its 
national administration and in the several locals, has shown for the unsolved 
problems we face in the fields of health, housing and education. It is easy to 
say that your motivation has been selfish since workers have suffered most 
from our failure to match our concern for increased productivity with equal 
concern for the health and welfare of the people who furnish the labor for our 
industrial machine. But I prefer to think that you have also been moved by a 
realization of the fact that we cannot continue to be a great country if we 
do not continue to reduce the infant mortality rates, to reduce industrial 
accidents, to lift the average quality of housing, and to improve our facilities 
for the health and intellectual development of the youth of our nation. As 
a college president, I bring you sincere thanks for your moral and financial 
support of educational institutions and of movements for the advancement 
of education in this country and abroad. 

It is because of your demonstrated interest in a field close to my heart 
that I choose to address you today on the subject of higher education for 
Negroes in an era of transition. 

At the close of the war between the states—in this part of the country I 
think I can call it the Civil War—there were only two or three institutions 
of college or university status organized expressly for the higher education 
of Negro youth. A few Negroes had been admitted to and graduated from 
other colleges before emancipation. During Reconstruction, because of the 
refusal of the Southern states to provide for the education of the former 
slaves, Northern philanthropists, with the help of some of the more enlight- 
ened Southerners, established schools for the education of Negro youth in the 
Southern states and in a few of the border states. 

From rather crude beginnings—in an abandoned car barn, on a deserted 
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plantation, in the basement of a Negro Church—have developed over a hun- 
dred institutions for higher education for Negroes in this country. After the 
passage of the Second Morrill Act in 1890, one of the “Land grant acts”, 
several of the Southern states established state colleges for Negroes as a 
token acknowledgment of the requirement that federal funds be made avail- 
able to the states on the basis of population size. This acknowledgment was 
limited in its scope, and the state colleges established for Negroes were, and 
still are, far from being equal to those established and maintained for whites 
under the legal pattern of segregation in education. 

From the census figures, we find that in 1900 there were 2624 Negroes in 
institutions of higher learning. By 1950, that number had increased 2800%, 
while the total number of students in all colleges was increasing during the 
same period by only 110%. In 1950, there were 74,000 Negroes enrolled in 
colleges throughout the country. Of this number, only 15,000 were getting 
their education outside the South. The other 59,000 were enrolled in private 
and public institutions in the South. The larger proportion of these students, 
32,500, were enrolled in private colleges for Negroes in seventeen Southern 
states, where discrimination is the law of the land. 

Despite the improvements made in state colleges for Negroes and the 
huge appropriations made by state legislatures in recent years in a futile, 
really hypocritical, attempt to equalize facilities, the bulk of the burden of 
higher education for Negro youth is still being borne by the privately sup- 
ported colleges. And this is just as it should be. For private education for 
all people is an essential element of private enterprise in a free society. We 
stand to lose a great deal in our hopes for higher education and in our freedom 
to explore and experiment if we allow the state, in a smaller or larger sense 
of the word, to take complete control of education. We have seen what 
happened in Germany and in Russia when the state determines educational 
policy. We also know what state control of the educational pattern has done 
in this country to keep thousands of black children, of Mexican children, of 
American Indian children from sharing equally in those fruits of our national 
prosperity which have been allocated to the separate banquet tables prepared 
for the satisfaction of our hunger for education. 

But the contributing factors to the new day in higher education for 
Negroes have not been limited to the growth in numbers of Negroes seeking 
higher education or the concentration of this activity in the seventeen South- 
ern states where segregation of the races in schools is required by law. A 
very significant factor is the growing realization that equality of educational 
opportunity should not be circumscribed by race and also that there can be 
no equality of opportunity or equality of educational facilities, in a segregated 
system. The holding in Plessy v. Ferguson handed down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1896 that ‘separate but equal’ facilities met the requirements of 
the U. S. Constitution is rapidly being exposed as a sophist sop to those 
Southern Bourbons who were just returning to political power and prestige 
in our national government. We are moving fast to the position taken by 
a great Justice of the Supreme Court, John Marshall Harlan, who said in 
his dissenting opinion in the Plessy case: 

“In view of the Constitution, in the eye of the law, there is in this country 

no superior, dominant, ruling class of citizens. There is no caste here. 

Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates classes 

among citizens. In respect of civil rights, all citizens are equal before 
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the law. The humblest is the peer of the most powerful. The law regards 

man as man, and takes no account of his surroundings or his color when 

his civil rights as guaranteed by the supreme law of the land are involved. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that his high tribunal, the final expositor 

of the fundamental law of the land, has reached the conclusion that it is 

competent for a state to regulate the enjoyment by citizens of their civil 
rights solely upon the basis of race.” 

As a result of suits brought before the Supreme Court by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, we had the holding in 
the Murray case that a state must provide equal opportunity for all citizens 
to pursue higher education; in the Gaines case where it was held further 
that the state must provide for Negroes what it provides for whites either 
within the state or outside of it at its expense, and finally, in the Sweatt case 
where the Court, for the first time, examined the quality of the provisions 
made pursuant to the Gaines decision and held that, on the facts of that case, 
the state of Texas was not providing equal education at a separate law school, 
and that Texas must admit the Negro petitioner to the best that it had to 
offer to its white students. At the same time, in the McLaurin case, the 
Supreme Court held that where a Negro had been admitted to a state univer- 
sity for graduate and professional study, he was entitled to all the rights and 
privileges accorded to any regular student. 

It should be noticed, however, that these decisions were limited by the 
facts and the holdings to professional and graduate studies. The battle for 
full admission of Negroes to white undergraduate colleges has not yet been 
concluded by the Supreme Court. The issue that segregation in colleges and 
secondary schools is discrimination and therefore repulsive to the U. S. Con- 
stitution has not yet been passed on by the highest court. However, several 
border states have seen the handwriting on the wall, Kentucky and Delaware, 
for example, and have voluntarily opened up the doors of the state under- 
graduate colleges to Negroes. 

Faced with the possibility that their vulnerable position would encourage 
the Supreme Court to extend the Sweatt ruling to the undergraduate level 
and to all professional and graduate work, all the Southern states have in- 
creased appropriations to their state colleges for Negroes in a manner much 
more hysterical than judicious. This action has been taken in a concerted 
attempt to give a brighter color of equality to a black situation which benights 
the benefactor as well as the beneficiary. In a few Southern states, a small 
number of private colleges have admitted a few Negroes. By and large, how- 
ever, on the undergraduate level, the burden of educating the annual supply 
of high school graduates still rests with the Negro college and the private 
Negro college is still carrying the heavier share of that burden. 

And in this era of transition it is well for us to examine closely how this 
weight is being borne by the private Negro college. First of all, it should be 
observed that the best of these private colleges, faced with increasing deficits, 
reduced income from philanthropy, and increasing demand for their service, 
organized the first cooperative fund-raising venture in education—the United 
Negro College Fund—a demonstration of education statesmanship which has 
been copied by twenty-seven other groups of colleges to date. 

The United Negro College Fund is an association of thirty-one colleges. 
The membership includes such well-known colleges as Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania, Hampton Institute and Virginia Union in Virginia, Tuskegee 
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and Talladega in Alabama, Fisk and Lemoyne in Tennessee, the Atlanta 
University and the constellation of undergraduate colleges in Atlanta. It also 
includes other colleges not so well known as Philander-Smith in Arkansas, 
Texas College in Tyler, Tougaloo in Mississippi, Xavier and Dillard in Louis- 
iana and many others. These colleges are all privately supported and they 
must all be accredited by an appropriate accrediting agency. 

Each year, this group of colleges conducts a campaign for current funds 
and distributes the proceeds among the member colleges. These campaigns 
have produced the marginal 10 percent of the annual budgets of these colleges 
and have made it possible for them to survive the effects of post-war inflation 
and the competition from the state-supported colleges. Without this support, 
these colleges would not have been able to maintain the high educational 
standards we have come to expect from all private colleges. By and large, 
we have no apologies to make for the quality of education offered by these 
united colleges. The performance of their graduates in competition with other 
students in graduate and professional schools indicates that solid foundations 
are being laid down despite the handicaps of inadequate facilities and the poor 
quality of preparation which these students bring to these colleges from 
segregated school systems. 

Second, it should be remembered that these colleges are continuing to 
supply the leadership for the Negro population in the South where we still 
have more than two-thirds of our Negro population as well as in the North 
where migration has swollen the Negro ghettoes and forced the abolition of 
racial covenants in housing that were just as offensive to Jews, Catholics 
and the foreign-born, as they were to Negroes. It is well to reflect on what 
this migration might have led to if only untrained Negroes had made the 
hegira from the land of Jim Crow. A recent survey of the academic back- 
grounds of Negro leadership by Fiske University reports: 

“The role of the United Negro College Fund colleges in producing 
distinguished Negroes is revealed in the fact that more persons listed in 
Who’s Who in Colored America received their undergraduate training at 
United Negro College Fund colleges than from any other type of college, 
Negro or interracial, public or private.” 

It went on to say that almost one-fourth (23%) of the distinguished Ne- 
groes living in the North had attended United Negro Colleges and that these 
institutions had trained over half the distinguished clergymen, almost half 
the distinguished dentists, more than 40 percent of the distinguished college 
presidents and professors, and one-third of the distinguished physicians and 
surgeons. “In each instance, the proportion trained at UNCF colleges was 
larger than the proportion for any other type of college.” Then, there are 
the thousands of teachers, ministers, doctors, nurses and Negro businessmen— 
not in the headlines or in Who’s Who—comprising these substantial groups of 
men and women who have risen to positions of leadership in communities 
across the nation. Every state and thousands of cities contain graduates of 
the thirty-two United Negro Colleges. 

During the ten years of the existence of the Fund we have seen many 
changes in our approach to the solution of what I like to call “the white man’s 
problem in race relations.” We have seen the legal bastions of segregation 
weakened in the fields of political participation, housing, employment, trans- 
portation, and education. We have seen social barriers removed in workers’ 
organizations, professional associations, and, to a lesser extent, in religious 
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groups and public recreations. We expect that the next ten years will record 
even greater progress and that very soon this nation will no longen have to 
apologize for its treatment of minority groups or fear that this Achilles heel 
of democracy will cause it to lose the battle for support from that half of the 
world’s population, made up principally of non-white people, who are not yet 
fully committed to either communism or democracy. 

Yes, we have made progress and we are expecting to make more progress 
in breaking down racial barriers. And one of the natural results of the prog- 
ress made to date is that we raise questions about the propriety of supporting 
a United Negro College Fund. Why should the members of this organization, 
for example, which has abolished segregation in its ranks and has fought 
against discrimination so valiantly, support a Fund for Negro colleges? Six 
years ago, when I was offered a responsible position in one of these colleges, 
I had to find the right answer to this question because I hated then and I hate 
now all forms of discrimination and have no intention of giving aid and com- 
fort to those who would perpetuate segregation in any form. 

These are the facts I found relevant and sufficient to justify my efforts in 
one of these colleges on behalf of education for Negro youth in a period of 
transition: 

1. Ten years ago when these colleges banded together, we had not arrived 
at our present landing in race relations. The private Negro college and the 
private white college in the South could not consider an affiliation any more 
than the white church and the Negro church can affiliate in 1953. 

2. While there has been considerable migration of the Negro population 
from the South, there are still 1044 million Negroes living in the seventeen 
Southern states where segregation is required by law. Seventy-three percent 
of our Negro youth still live in these seventeen Southern states where thirty 
of the thirty-one United Colleges are located. 

3. In fifteen of these seventeen states, the color bar is written into the 
state constitution and can be removed only by a difficult process within the 
state or by a finding by the Supreme Court of the United States that such 
provisions are offensive to the United States Constitution. This means that 
the 15,000 Negroes of college caliber who graduate each year from high 
schools in the South must attend Negro colleges or leave the region for higher 
education. Forcing them to leave the region will mean depriving them of a 
college education since they cannot afford the extra expenses of travel and 
higher tuition charges that they would have to pay for their college educa- 
tion outside the region. To say that the Negro colleges should not continue 
to operate, and they cannot operate well without your support, is to say 
that these young men and women must continue to be deprived of equal] 
educational opportunity. It is to say also that the nation must suffer the con- 
sequent curtailment of the regular supply of trained persons needed to main- 
tain high production, increase our standards of living, and improve our demo- 
cratic institutions by intelligent participation in government, in community 
organizations and in movements for the advancement of health, education 
and welfare. 

4, Despite the legal restrictions, several of the United colleges have 
taken steps towards integration of their student bodies. Hampton, Lincoln, 
Fisk, Talladega, Philander-Smith and Bennett have non-Negro students en- 
rolled. The seven member colleges in Georgia would have regularly enrolled 
non-Negro students except for the fact that the Georgia constitution goes one 
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step further in its pronouncements on this subject; it makes separate educa- 
tion of the races a qualification for tax exemption. Fortunately, these restric- 
tions have not been applied to the faculties in all the states where these 
colleges are located. With very few exceptions, the colleges are maintaining 
a long tradition of mixed faculties. In many of the states, these college cam- 
puses are the only oasis in the desert of segregation where men, women, 
students, faculty and visitors of different races and religions can meet for con- 
ferences, eat together, and work together for the achievement of common 
aims and objectives. There have been very few, if any, movements for the 
abolition of segregation and discrimination, for the improvement of race 
relations that have not been founded or nurtured in the hallowed halls of these 
colleges. I am sure that many of you here remember that you had to use 
some of these colleges in the early days when you needed meeting places 
beyond the pale of the enforcers of segregation statutes and ordinances. The 
fact that these are private colleges made it possible to maintain mixed facul- 
ties, to accommodate mixed groups and to give tacit as well as active support 
to new and courageous movements like the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The seeds of service to all mankind have been planted in these institu- 
tions of learning. Their preservation is necessary if the crop is to be har- 
vested. 

5. Then, there is the fact that the Negro college is just one side of the 
bi-racial medal for intolerance and bigotry which this nation wears for its role 
in education. The other side is the white college in the Southern states. Are 
we willing to close up the private white college and deny it support because it 
operates only for white students? The answer lies in the fact that we need all 
the institutions of higher learning that we now have in this region. If we 
really believe in higher education we must believe that it has the same value 
for whites as it does for Negroes. The answer to that question lies also in the 
recognition of the changes that are taking place and in the changes that are 
imminent. 

My faith in the future of America includes a belief that the legal barriers 
to the use of all our educational facilities by boys and girls, men and women, 
of all races will soon be destroyed by direct legal action, or by giving legal 
and social effect to the growing realization that as a nation we cannot afford 
the cost in money and prestige of segregation and discrimination. When that 
time comes, we will need these United Colleges as we will need all other good 
colleges to train our youth without reference to race, creed or color. 

Our task, therefore, in this period of transition is to help maintain the 
high standards of excellence in these colleges, help them to remain free from 
domination by special interest, from control by the state or by big business, 
and from the stultifying influences of emphasis on race or regionalism. 
Although located in the South, these colleges perform a national service by 
preparing people for position of leadership in our churches, schools, local and 
national government, in business and labor organizations throughout the 
country. We must remember the 15,000 Negro youth who need to begin 
their college education each year. They cannot afford to travel away from 
home and pay the higher costs of education in the Northern and Western 
states. These youngsters need higher education now. They cannot postpone 
beginning their college career until there is no more segregation in education. 
We must continue to fight for that goal, but we cannot afford to diminish, by 
one iota, the existing facilities for higher education. Rather, it is for us to 
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make sure that these thirty-one colleges remain good colleges and qualified to 
serve all those who need higher education regardless of race, creed or color. 
As Dr. Rufus Clement, President of Atlanta University and member of the 
Board of Education of Atlanta, Georgia, puts it: 

“These institutions are working for the complete liberation of the 
human mind and of the human spirit. When the day of the abolishment 
of segregation is approached in America and the physical characteristics 
of a man’s body cease to be paramount criteria upon which decisions re- 
specting his training and his future are made, these colleges will become 
centers for the training of all the people and the resources which have 
gone into their maintenance and operation will be used for the develop- 
ment of our human resources without respect to color, creed or race.” 
In closing, I should also like to suggest that this organization recognize 

the colleges as important resources in its own work. Let us know how we 
can serve your national organization or the locals in our neighborhoods. At 
Hampton Institute we have been host several times to your meetings and 
you have used our class rooms for training institutes and for special courses. 
We stand ready to work with you again along these and similar lines in the 
future as we have done in the past. We are happy to do this not only as a 
quid pro quo for your support, but as testimony that we recognize our re- 
sponsibility for serving where and whom we can. We make this offer also 
as an acknowledgment of our common aims and purposes—the improvement 
of the quality of our citizenship and, thereby, the safeguarding of our 
democratic way of life. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Dr. Moron, for a very scholarly 
address. I can assure you in behalf of the CIO that we shall continue to 
cooperate with you in the important field of education to which you have 
given such outstanding leadership. We of the CIO will work with your group 
and all groups on the educational front, on the economic front, on the civil 
rights front and all other fronts in America until we abolish second-class 
citizenship from our land, and all people will have equal opportunities in all 
aspects of our life. Thank you, Dr. Moron. 

The Resolutions Committee will continue its report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 42 as follows: 


Resolution No, 42 
COOPERATIVES 


Since its formation the Congress of Industrial Organizations has be- 
friended and supported genuine cooperative organizations in the United 
States. 

In many circumstances, when neither a private profit enterprise nor a 
public agency has been able to meet an urgent community need, the people 
themselves have set up their own cooperatives in order to fill the gap. 

One of the most useful cooperative organizations has been the credit 
union through which a group pools its savings and then lends funds to 
members at low interest rates, when emergency needs arise. For several 
years thousands of CIO members grouped together in several hundred CIO- 
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inspired credit unions have saved millions of dollars which otherwise would 
have been paid out to small loan companies that now charge excessively 
high interest rates. Besides, the credit unions have returned a substantial 
return to their members in interest paid on their savings. 

Taking a useful place alongside the credit unions, a growing number of 
cooperative health, housing, and insurance organizations and consumer and 
producer cooperatives are helping bring those who provide goods and services 
and those who consume them closer together, are reducing distribution and 
advertising costs, and are providing goods and services at lower costs to 
hundreds of thousands of members. 

The cooperative movement is an effective agency in the effort to in- 
crease the purchasing power of workers’ wages and is a growing force in the 
battle against monopolies. In addition, cooperatives provide a field for 
common action in which organized labor can join with farmers, professionals, 
and other people in order to advance the public welfare. 

Since cooperatives have traditionally supported the objectives of the or- 
ganized labor movement they should be expected to maintain the highest 
type of management-union relations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support for credit 
unions and for all other legitimate cooperative enterprises; they are vital agen- 
cies which serve to advance the interests of all consumers in our national 
economy; and 

We further urge the continued support of all CIO affiliates for the Coun- 
cil of Cooperative Development which has been established, with CIO repre- 
sentation, to coordinate the efforts of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
and the American labor movement to develop soundly conceived and admin- 
istered cooperative enterprises. 


The committee recommended adoption. 
The motion was duly seconded and adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am advised by the Escort Committee that the 
Secretary of Labor is in the wings, and I ask the committee to bring him in at 
this time. 

It has been the long-established tradition of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to invite to its Conventions for major addresses various men 
who have held the office of Secretary of Labor. All of you who have par- 
ticipated in other CIO Conventions will recall the various Secretaries of 
Labor who have addressed our Conventions. 

The last Secretary of Labor of the Truman Administration made his last 
major address to our Convention in Atlantic City last year. We mourned his 
loss the other day as we mourned the loss of many of our other friends. 
I refer to the former Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin. 

Just as that very good friend of ours made his last major address to our 
last Convention, so the new Secretary is about to make his first major address 
to our Convention. I considered Maurice Tobin and I consider the new 
Secretary of Labor to be personal friends of mine. I know we are all 
anxious to hear the message he brings to us as the Secretary of Labor. I am 
going to call upon the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, Brother James Carey, 
to present our next speaker. Brother Carey. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, officers and 
delegates to this great Convention: We the people of labor, have deep con- 
victions. It is our job to express the hopes and aspirations, yes, and the 
concerns of the wage earners of our nation. 

Prior to the recent Presidential election it was our purpose to express then 
our hopes and aspirations and our concerns. Prior to the election in ad- 
dressing a convention of the IUE-CIO I stated what I believed were the 
facts and concerns on the part of the members of our union. I stated, and 
I read from the record, 

“Millions are being poured out and millions more will be poured out to try 
to prove that we need a change, as follows: 

“First, the small crooks in Washington must be swept out to allow the big 
crooks to come in. 

“Second, the ‘communists’ in Washington must be removed to allow the 
Francos and Chiang Kai Sheks to come in. 

“Third, we will be made free from the ‘socialism’ of price and rent control, 
public housing and public power. 

“Fourth, we will be saved from World War III by tying ourselves up with 
every reactionary influence in the world and by saving a few dollars here and 
there on our defense. 

“Fifth, taxes must be reduced on big incomes to provide ‘incentives’ while 
taxes are raised on small incomes to provide a balanced budget. 

“Sixth, people like Joe McCarthy, who are trying to tear down the civil 
liberties of all of us, will claim he alone is protecting our democracy.” 

While it is our task to prevent these predictions from coming true, it is 
likewise the task of the present Administration to prove that those predic- 
tions will not confront the people of this nation and of the world by coming 
true. 

Today we have the kind of man to address the Convention that can well 
fill a big and difficult task. We have as our guest this afternoon the spokesman 
for a department of the federal government which is of tremendous im- 
portance to all of us. Our position as regards the United States Department 
of Labor has always been that that department is vital in the affairs of all of 
the people of the United States, not merely the affairs of those who belong to 
labor unions. 

We believe, as our Convention slogan states, that what is good for the 
nation is good for the CIO. 

Our guest has not been associated with the United States Department of 
Labor very long. We are, however, mindful of the fact that he has had tre- 
mendous experience in dealing with the problems of the people who work. 
Like Maurice Tobin, like Joseph Beirne, like myself, he has been associated 
with one of the new industries of the United States. He received work ex- 
perience in the Western Electric plant in the northern part of New Jersey. 
During World War II he was called to serve as the Director of the Industrial 
Personnel Division of the War Department, where he was responsible for labor 
and manpower problems that affected nearly one million civilian employes of 
the Army service forces, and affected all of labor and all the people. He 
also served as an alternate on the War Manpower Commission. 

In the early days of the war he was instrumental in negotiating an agree- 
ment which brought about uniform working conditions for the building trades 
members who were working on federal construction projects. 
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In the period since the war this guest of ours has been in charge of labor 
relations for two of the largest retail concerns in the City of New York. 
He has a deserved reputation for dealing fairly and honorably with organ- 


ized labor. 
I am sure that what he has to say to this Convention will be of tremendous 


interest to all of us. 
I take pleasure in presenting to you the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor of the United States of America. 


HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 


President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, Members of the Executive 
Board, Delegates to the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the CIO, and dis- 
tinguished guests: 

Recently one of the newspaper columnists from the Wall Street Journal] 
said: 

“About President Eisenhower’s new Secretary of Labor one thing can 
safely be said: He’ll lose a lot of friends in the next six months as he un- 
dertakes his Cabinet assignment.” 

As this is my first public appearance since taking office and since it is my 
first opportunity to state any of my views, I suppose this marks the spot 
where I will begin to lose some friends. I am willing, however, to take my 
chances here. I know I will get a fair hearing and I know I am among friends. 
Moreover, your President, Walter Reuther, and your Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey have assured me that this important Convention is very interested in 
what I will say. 

I must frankly state that what I say may not give complete comfort be- 
cause I am not going to favor repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. But before I 
am done I will tell you where I do stand on that highly controversial subject 
which has unfortunately, in my opinion, served to divert public attention 
away from other matters of vital concern to labor. 

Standing here before you on this platform, I must confess, is a new ex- 
perience for me. It is also a new experience for you. No CIO Convention was 
ever addressed by a Secretary of Labor appointed by a Republican President 
of the United States. That is simply because this is the first CIO Conven- 
tion to be held with a President in the White House who was elected on the 
Republican ticket. The CIO has lived all of its life so far under Democratic 
national Administrations. 

Under the circumstances it is understandable and natural that, having 
grown to an institution of such magnitude in the years which coincided with 
the years of power of a Democratic regime, at least some people in the CIO 
would be concerned, and even apprehensive, about the present and future 
under Republican-led government. On this score I want to be precise and 
emphatic. Dwight D. Eisenhower is President of the United States. To him 
and to America that means that he is the President of all of our people— 
Republicans, Democrats, and Independents alike. As President he does not 
and will not represent the interests of one party or one group. His standard 
of action and policy in office will be what is good for all America. 

A strong, free, responsible labor movement is good for America. There is 
no disposition in this Administration to turn back the clock, nor to recall the 
old days when American labor was cowed, exploited, and unorganized. On the 
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contrary. There is a keen recognition that the national policy to encourage 
collective bargaining between employes and employers is a sound policy, ac- 
cepted and supported by an overwhelming majority of our citizens. And 
there is a further recognition that to operate successfully, that policy must 
rest on the existence of unions free to function in their members’ interests, 
responsive to those interests, and because they have grown so great, re- 
sponsible to the whole community for what they do. 

Amidst all the speculation here and at other labor meetings over what is 
President Eisenhower's attitude toward unions, my advice to you is to keep 
clearly in mind the President’s own words. He has said: 


“T pledge that I will support and strengthen, not weaken, the laws that 
protect the American worker. I will defend him against any action to 
destroy his union or his rights. I will enlist every resource—of private 
industry and of the Federal Government—to protect him against the awful 
consequences of depression and joblessness. I will work unceasingly to 
build an economy that will maintain for him a high level of wages with 
steady purchasing power so he and his family can share fully in the com- 
forts of American living. Finally I pledge that I shall strive to conduct 
myself so that at the end of my service the workers of America can 
honestly say: He has been fair. He has been my friend.” 


That is where the President stands and will continue to stand. 

Nevertheless, this body would be like a flock of ostriches, with their 
heads buried in the sand if it did not in its deliberations here in Cleveland 
take account of the fact that something in the air has changed. We have had 
what is as close as we can come in America to a national referendum. The 
very least that can be said about it is that a majority of our people—and 
there must have been some CIO members among them—changed their at- 
tachment from the record and policies of the previous Administrations to sup- 
port for Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I think it may be fairly said that our labor problems now are too big, too 
important, and affect too many people to be treated as a political football. 
They are too serious to be carried into the White House by the back stairs, 
as was the case too often in the past. This Administration has established 
clear lines of government authority for the handling of labor problems which 
run straight from the Department of Labor and the independent agencies 
with responsibility in this field to the President himself. This I will say, 
These problems are no longer going to be slipped into the White House by a 
side entrance and, what is more, they will get sympathetic, earnest con- 
sideration. 

To handle our labor problems in this way will require the cooperation of 
the leaders of organized labor. I am here to invite such cooperation, not only 
because the Administration wants it and I personally want it, but because we 
believe it is the national will. I know that, with the abundance of states- 
manship in the councils of union leadership, such cooperation will be forth- 
coming. 

With such cooperation we can work together to help strengthen the eco- 
nomic and social fabric of America even though our political views may differ, 
That is what our country expects of us. Join me in making sure that our 
country is not let down. 

One of the first things to which I want to devote myself with your help 
and the help of other unions and of employers is repairing and raising the 
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floor which we want under our national wage structure. I consider our min- 
imum wage statute can be a great bulwark against substandards of living. 
It is badly in need of shoring up. 

From my previous experiences I had a good general knowledge of the 
minimum wage law. But I will tell you frankly that, since coming into the 
Department of Labor and attempting to familiarize myself with its work and 
responsibilities, I have been shocked at what I have learned about the various 
ramifications involved in the appplication of that law. I knew that of the 63 
million men and women working in the United States as of mid-1953, some 
20 million were farm operators, worked as public employes, were in the pro- 
fessions, were self-employed, or were engaged in similar occupations—and that 
none of these was covered by the present 75c minimum wage. 

I was aware also that 3 million were employed in businesses so local in 
character that they could not be helped by any federal statute. I beiieved 
that, with the exception of one or two industries I knew something about, the 
approximately 40 million other workers in America were protected by our 
minimum wage law. 

My surprise came when I learned that this is far from fact. The studies 
which I have had prepared for me show that of these 40 million workers, 
about 18 million, or nearly half, were exempt from the terms of this law 
either because of the general language of the Act or because specific language 
exempted the industries or work places in which they were employed. Now, 
mind you, these 18 million people were in addition to the 20 million farm 
operators, and professional and other self-employed persons who were not 
covered by the law, and were in addition to the almost 3 million in purely 
local businesses who were also not covered. This means that of the 63 mil- 
lion working people almost two-thirds have no federal protection now 
against substandard wages. 

I do not believe that we have established the type of floor under our na- 
tional wage structure that a prosperous America wants and must have if so 
substantial a number of our working men and working women are without 
the safeguard of minimum wages. Not only is their position dangerously in- 
secure, but as long as such a condition exists it imperils the economic status 
of those workers who are lucky enough to be covered by the law or are 
represented by strong unions in profitable industries. With almost two-thirds 
of working Americans unsupported by our minimum wage statute, the ability 
of too many of our people to save and buy the things they need and want is 
seriously impaired. 

I am deeply concerned to see that there is in America an ever expanding 
demand for the consumer goods which are made in the plants in which you 
and other Americans work. 

I want to tell you here and now that we are doing something about this. 
There are four avenues of action which we are following: 

(1) We are examining the categories of exemption and exclusion and are 
exploring the possibility of bringing in additional workers under the coverage 
of the Act; 

(2) We are doing everything that we can, through the work of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards and the Women’s Bureau in the Department to encourage 
the development of adequate minimum wage laws in the states; 

(3) We will, through the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
intensify the enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act; and, finally, 

(4) We are working hard to find ways and means to bring about an in- 
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crease in the present 75c an hour minimum to a more realistic level in keep- 
ing with the present-day wage levels. We do not yet know what that level 
should be. I do know that the CIO platform calls for $1.25. Just as soon as 
we come up with our findings, the Department of Labor will make recom- 
mendations to the President for action by the Congress this coming session. 

The campaign to keep and raise our standard of living here in America is 
inseparable from the world-wide struggle against poverty and privation. Just 
as the living standards of some Americans are threatened when the living 
standards of some of their fellow citizens are inadequate, so America’s eco- 
nomic health will be uncertain while the rest of the world is depressed. This 
Administration takes very seriously America’s responsibility and obligation to 
lend our strength and our resources to the world. 

Organized labor, including the CIO, has cooperated magnificently in this 
endeavor, and your support for the foreign policies of your government has 
not gone unnoticed. A vital part of those policies, as you well know, in- 
volves the membership of the United States and its active role in the ILO—the 
International Labor Organization. 

The ILO, in its thirty-four years of existence, has demonstrated again and 
again its usefulness and effectiveness in the battle which goes on all the time 
against the exploitation and oppression of labor throughout the world. The 
United States is one of sixty-six member nations and its delegations to ILO 
councils are composed of representation from labor, industry and govern- 
ment. Soviet Russia, as you know is not a member of the ILO and has 
made no effort to cooperate in ILO activities in the post-war period. On the 
contrary, Soviet officials have continuously assailed the ILO as “an instru- 
ment for protecting monopolies and trusts.” 

Just twelve days ago, however, Soviet Russia presented the Director-Gen- 
eral of the ILO with a document which was intended to serve as notice that 
Russia was electing membership in the ILO. Russia’s right to do so re- 
poses in the fact that such a right is accorded by the ILO Charter to any 
member-state of the United Nations. 

But Russia is not electing membership under the terms of the ILO Char- 
ter. The document delivered by Russia to the Director-General states in ef- 
fect that Russia will enter the ILO only if accorded certain exemptions from 
the obligations of ILO membership, particularly with respect to the World 
Court. Russia’s refusal to accept all of the obligations of ILO membership 
—and all other ILO members have accepted all of the obligations of ILO mem- 
bership—could paralyze the work of the ILO. It would erect a formidable 
roadblock on an avenue which freedom-loving people everywhere have used to 
travel forward to a better life. 

The Government of the United States takes the position that under these 
conditions Soviet Russia does not qualify for membership in the ILO. (Ap- 
plause.) I am glad that your President and other important leaders of 
labor are in accord with this position and I am confident that we will be 
joined by leaders of industry. 

The American labor movement has made it clear to the world that the so- 
called unions in Russia are nothing more than creatures of the state. The 
ILO in cooperation with the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
took the initiative in having a survey made of forced labor conditions which 
has exposed the extensive slave-labor system which exists in Soviet Russia. It 
may very well be the effect of these revelations which now induces Soviet 
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Russia to enter the ILO and to attempt to put an end to any such future 
studies and revelations. 

America can take added strength from the knowledge that it has in the 
CIO, now, a body of experienced fighters against communism. Many of you 
have fought in your own local and International Unions against communist 
factions intent upon capturing your organization. You have fought them in 
the shops, in the union halls, and in CIO Conventions. You have driven them 
out of your movement and left them isolated and identified, so that everyone 
can recognize them for what they are. The CIO has also helped greatly 
through its international activities in the fight against communism abroad. 
I want to believe that it will continue to help in that fight and increase its 
contributions. Here is one way you can do it. 

As you are aware, situated in most of the important United States Em- 
bassies abroad are a corps of men known as Labor Attaches. I am afraid 
this Nation only belatedly came to realize the importance in the world strug- 
gle for freedom, of labor organizations in other countries. When we did, we 
hastily established a corps of Labor Attaches. Some of them have done a 
distinguished job for the country; most of them have at least been adequate; 
a few were, perhaps, improperly selected. None of them were provided with 
special training for this work. It is my own feeling that this whole service 
can be vastly improved, and in improving it I want to enlist the cooperation 
of your organization as well as other labor organizations in America which 
are devoted to the foreign policies of our country. I should think that at the 
very least, the people we send abroad as Labor Attaches should have some 
roots in our own labor movement. (Applause.) Their understanding of how 
American unions work, what American unions have achieved, should not be 
only theoretical and academic. The French, the German, the Italian, the 
British trade union leader will get more meaningful and deeper insight into 
the American labor movement if he is dealing with a man who has, himself, 
had some experience in the movement he interprets. Labor has a universal 
language, and although all the words can probably be learned from books, the 
accents of experience are needed to make that language come alive. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Let us together improve this vital part of our government’s work abroad. 
We want from you, and from other labor organizations, your best men. Not 
those for whom you don’t happen to have an important job for the moment, 
not those who for one reason or another “have to be taken care of.” We 
want your very best. Then plan and work with us to establish a special train- 
ing program which will equip these men with all the techniques and 
knowledge they will need to do this special job. 

By a training program I do not mean a week or two of briefing in Wash- 
ington. That may be part of it. But what I envision is securing the coopera- 
tion of a great university for the establishment of an intensive program of 
education designed specifically to turn out men with all the necessary com- 
petence for work in the international labor field. I should like also to see 
conducted at that university center an extensive program of research in this 
field so that our knowledge on some of these problems will be systematically 
expanded. I can pledge you that the Department of Labor will give its full 
support to such an undertaking, and I solicit your help. 

We come now to the Taft-Hartley Act. You have heard read the com- 
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munication from the President of the United States. I am in full accord with 
the position he has expressed. 

I can tell you that no final conclusions have been reached on what the 
President will recommend to the Congress on this subject. There will be such 
recommendations. They will contemplate amendments to the statute. What 
will be recommended is still being discussed. There will be changes. If 
these are realized we will have made great strides forward. Let’s be fair. 
The previous Administration which was elected on the issue of Taft-Hartley 
failed to make significant changes even though it had great majorities in 
Congress which this Administration has not. 

Now, the Taft-Hartley Act and the way it is administered in essence es- 
tablish the policy of the government with respect to labor relations. It is 
important to remember that in a democracy policy is always a compromise 
with perfection. It sometimes falls short of solution. 

No law is perfect for any one institution. The controls regulating the 
stock exchange, the laws relating to the formation of trusts make some people 
pretty unhappy. The union movement itself is not united on many issues; 
public power, the St. Lawrence Waterway, tariffs, trade agreements, and on 
specific amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act itself. Our views on any issue 
depend on how our spectacles are ground. They are ground to conform 
with our immediate interests and they blur our vision to what is utter clarity 
to others. 

If we can agree to start from the point of realism—which is that the 
Taft-Hartley Act in many of its features is sound, fair and just—and pre- 
clude further talk of repeal of the Act, we will then jointly concentrate on 
those features of the Act which are really dangerous to labor, really 
loaded, really unfair. I am for the removal of those unfair features. The 
President is for- their removal. I think a majority of the Congress will be 
for their removal. What those features are in precise detail must be 
worked out in conference and in compromise. And in these coming legisla- 
tive deliberations, you know there will be no magic in numbers—19 amend- 
ments are no more mystic than 15, 1, or 29. 

Now in my dealings with you on this matter I can pledge you a sym- 
pathetic audience, and open mind, and my advice. I can also promise you 
honest, straight dealing. I will listen to all parties who have ideas on this 
issue. 

To the extent that we can agree, I will be happy to work with you in 
achieving our common objective. To the extent that we disagree, we will 
try to work out a way of agreement. 

As for myself I will tell you here and now the criteria I will use in de- 
termining my position on every recommendation proposed. 

I am opposed to any proposal which would leave the government power- 
less to deal with national emergency strikes. 

I am opposed to any proposal which would make it easier for communists 
or racketeers to control labor organizations, and I am opposed to treating the 
communist problem solely as a labor union problem. 

I am opposed to any proposal which encourages unions or union officials to 
be irresponsible. 

I am also opposed to any proposal through which employers could escape 
their obligation to bargain collectively. 

I am opposed to any proposal which would make federal law a device for 
breaking or undermining unions. 
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I am opposed to any proposal which will have an undeserved punitive 
effect, whether on unions, employers, or the individual worker. 

I am opposed to any measure which in essence defeats the demonstrated 
will and desires of the majority of the working people. 

On the other hand, I am prepared to endorse and support every reasonable 
proposal for amending the Taft-Hartley Act which will meet these standards: 
Minimize the amount of government intervention in labor disputes; 
Maximize the incentives for parties in a dispute to settle it themselves; 
Contribute to more peaceful and mature labor relations in America. 

Now I want to talk for a moment about the function of the Secretary of 
Labor as I see it. 

The Congress has said that the purpose of the Department of Labor shall 
be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve, their working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment. That is the charter under which 
I work. That is my job description. I intend to follow it. In so doing I have 
a primary duty, as a Cabinet Officer of the President, to inform the Presi- 
dent of the wage earners’ problems, attitudes and aspirations and, bearing 
in mind the welfare of all the people, to advise him on a course of action. To 
that extent I am a spokesman, but I draw careful distinction between the 
terms “spokesman” and “mouthpiece.” 

To carry out the mission of the Department of Labor I want to see the de- 
partment strengthened and broadened, not because I happen to preside over 
its affairs, not solely because it speaks for that great group among our people 
who are wage earners—although that would be cause enough for me to em- 
brace the vision of a better department. But beyond that, I have a deep and 
firm conviction that for our country to have all of its strength mobilized in 
these perilous times, to have a unity of purpose and of will in the face of those 
threats to peace which beset the world, and to share a common hope for a 
more secure and peaceful life and to make that hope an obtainable reality, 
the economic well-being of the wage earners of America must be a major 
concern of this Administration. By economic well-being I mean continued 
employment at decent wages and under decent working conditions for all 
Americans. They are entitled to nothing less. I am determined to see that 
they have it. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Secretary Mitchell. 

I would like to say in behalf of the CIO that we will extend to you every 
cooperation in your efforts to strengthen and broaden the Department of 
Labor. 

I should like to add a footnote to that, that it ought to be clearly under- 
stood that we of the labor movement have never felt that the Department of 
Labor had the status to which it was entitled, even under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

The record is there to be seen. The Department of Labor is charged by 
the law establishing that department with certain responsibilities, and those 
responsibilities affect the lives of more people directly than do the re- 
sponsibilities of any other major governmental department. Yet, despite that 
fact, throughout all of these years, the Department of Labor has continued 
to be a stepchild in the City of Washington. It has never gotten the kind 
of appropriations it needed to administer the laws under its direction. 


You can be certain that we will work with you to try to establish a De- 
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partment of Labor as an equal with other major departments in the new Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

We are very much encouraged, of course, by your remarks as they re- 
lated to the minimum wage question. While most of the people whom we 
have the privilege of representing get more than the minimum wage, there 
are nevertheless, millions of American wage earners who are not getting 
above that minimum wage. 

I would like to call your attention to a strike in Louisiana where the 
workers are on strike against the sugar plantation owners, and at the pres- 
ent time they are getting 31 cents per hour, or $17 a week for a 54-hour 
week. 

We are also encouraged by your reference to the need of intensifying the 
efforts of everyone in America to broaden the purchasing power base of our 
country, as being the only base upon which we can build a permanent and ex- 
panding prosperity. 

I would say to you on your remarks with respect to a training program 
to develop competent labor leadership in the field of international affairs, 
the CIO would be most happy to cooperate with your department in making 
available people to participate in such a training program if we can have the 
assurance that they will be used in the foreign embassies throughout the 
world when they are trained following such a program. 

In conclusion I would like to say we should be most happy to sit down in 
a spirit of friendly cooperation and give you our suggestions with respect to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, because we would like to see some of the oppressive, 
unfair provisions of that Act eliminated so that organized labor can go on 
with the practical job of organizing the unorganized in this country, and 
doing other jobs. 

I say “Thank you for coming.” We are pleased you could have taken the 
time out of a busy schedule to come here and give us your words of advice. 
I can say to you, Mr. Secretary, as I said the day you were appointed, we 
think you to be a man of good will, and we will cooperate in every way to see 
that you are able to carry out your job to the best of your ability. 

Thank you for being here. 

I am now going to call upon the Resolutions Committee; to continue. 
Brother Curran. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: I will read Resolution No. 15, on 
Foreign Policy. 


Resolution No. 15 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its determination to 
continue the struggle for the establishment and maintenance of an enduring 
peace and democracy throughout the world. 

The international communist conspiracy controlled and directed by the 
imperialist power of the Soviet Union continues to threaten the peace, the 
security and the freedom of the world. The dimensions of Soviet communist 
aggression, with its pattern of subversion, economic coercion, threats, de- 
ception, and open warfare, have been clearly revealed for all to see. Its 
world-wide scope has made necessary a reinforcement of the United 
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States’ role in organizing the mutual defense, both military and economic, 
of the free world. 

The mutual efforts of the United States and its allies have already borne 
fruit. There has been definite military progress and a measure of economic 
recovery within the free world. In Korea, communist aggression has been 
checkmated. The rebuilding of democratic strength and the death of Joseph 
Stalin have created confusion and uncertainty in the ranks of the com- 
munists. Soviet power, internally, in the satellite countries, in East 
Germany an elsewhere, has been strongly challenged and shaken. 

These new developments give validity to the belief that Soviet plans 
and policies would be adversely affected by the building up of “situations of 
strength.” They have also led to the guarded but genuine hope that straight- 
forward negotiations—reinforced, protected and sustained by the continuing 
efforts of the free world to become economically and militarily viable—would 
lead to gains for the United States and her allies. American foreign policy 
must be flexible in the light of the changing situation. 

Whatever. may be the ultimate course, the United States must assume 
the reponsibility called for by her role of world leadership. We must allay 
the suspicions of our allies and dispel the undercurrents of distrust tending 
to divide us from them—distrust which encourages Soviet imperialism to 
increase its pressures and foment new aggressions. We must not allow the 
‘new isolationists” to behave as if they were talking for the overwhelming 
majority of American people, rather than for the few. It is indeed appalling 
that to many of our friends abroad, the voice of McCarthy appears to be 
the Voice of America. 

Adequate military strength, though vitally necessary, is only a part of the 
answer to Soviet communist aggression. We must understand and guide along 
democratic paths the revolutionary and progressive ferment which is stir- 
ring two-thirds of the world’s population—the under-privileged two-thirds 
who are hungry, ill, and oppressed. 

The social ferment and the nationalist strivings against foreign domina- 
tion do not originate with Soviet communism, and the peoples of the world 
have nothing to hope for from Soviet aggressions. Instead of denouncing these 
movements as communistic, we should recognize that, even when mis- 
guided, they spring from a wholesome desire for individual betterment, na- 
tional independence and the attainment of human dignity. 

In addition to repelling Soviet military aggression, the free world must 
demonstrate in practice that it can deal with the problems of self-govern- 
ment, land reform, racial differences, labor standards, and living conditions. 
We must declare a total war against poverty and social injustice. 

Totalitarianism means the destruction of free trade unions and of their 
power to protect the rights of workers. The wellspring of this menace is the 
Soviet Union, which in its thirty-six years of dictatorship has become a society 
where the citizen is oppressed in the name of freedom, where the workers are 
exploited in the name of socialism, where poverty is rampant while the 
ruling bureaucracy becomes even more enriched, where calls to peace are 
calls to war, and the word democracy means tyranny. 

Mass deportations occur among all the unhappy peoples living in the 
countries transformed into satellites of the Soviet Union. In Austria and 
Germany the practice of kidnapping has been resorted to, to get rid 
of democratic elements in the Soviet zones. In China, arbitrary arrests, im- 
prisonment and execution without trial have now become everyday oc- 
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currences. Hundreds of thousands of German and Japanese prisoners of 
war are still unaccounted for. 

At the same time, in Spain, Argentina, and some other Latin American 
countries, there are no freedom of speech, assembly or press, no freedom of 
association, no free trade unions. We oppose any appeasement of Franco, 
Peron or any other dictator. They have wiped out the treasured institu- 
tions of democracy. 

Our government is establishing military bases in Franco Spain. We 
deeply regret that our government, as a condition of any agreement, failed 
to insist upon the restoration of general human rights, including trade union 
rights, to the Spanish people, and the assurance that benefits of American aid 
should reach the working people of that country. Because our government 
has initiated the new relationship with Franco Spain, it has a moral re- 
sponsibility to press for the return of these basic rights to the Spanish 


people. 
Korea 


Since the beginning of the struggle in Korea, the position of the CIO has 
been firm and consistent. We have wholeheartedly supported the stand 
of our government and the United Nations against this Soviet-inspired ag- 
gressive imperialism. 

The decisive resistance to aggression in Korea on the initiative of former 
President Truman was of historic importance, and the successful stand has 
greatly increased the will of the free world to defend itself. 

The CIO supported efforts of the United Nations’ forces to arrive at an 
honorable truce consistent with the principles of the UN Charter. The 
agents of the Kremlin are now doing all they can to obstruct the exchange of 
prisoners resulting from the truce agreement. They are greatly chagrined 
by the fact that the overwhelming number of P. O. W.’s held by the United 
Nations forces refuse to be coerced into returning to communist control, 
despite the harrowing “explanation” sessions to which the prisoners have 
been subjected. The same dilatory and obstructive tactics are being fol- 
lowed by the communists in discussions on the over-all political conference, 
while the UN negotiators have patiently and persistently sought an honor- 
able arrangement. We express our appreciation and understanding of the 
efforts of the sincere neutrals on the Repatriation Commission despite the 
obstructionist tactics of the communists, 


The United Nations 


The CIO reaffirms its wholehearted support of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. We should strive to strengthen the world organization 
in its power to take collective action for collective security. The opportunity 
for revision of the United Nations Charter in 1955 should be used by our 
government to advance proposals which would result in added strength for 
the world organization. The CIO agrees with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s assertion that the UN “represents man’s best organized hope to 
substitute the conference table for the battlefield.” 

The CIO has therefore been greatly concerned by the efforts of a few 
misguided and unscrupulous organizations and individuals to undermine the 
faith of the American people in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. A powerful and vocal minority in the Congress has supported the 
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revival of this isolationist “go it alone” philosophy. This latter group has 
supported restrictive legislation such as the Bricker Amendment, designed to 
curb the power of the Executive Branch in foreign negotiations and cripple 
our participation in the United Nations. The Bricker Amendment, taken as 
a whole, would turn the clock back to a period when the United States was 
a much less significant force in the world. 

The CIO position on the Bricker Amendment is a restatement of the 
central problem. It is not possible for this nation to remain aloof from the 
pressing problems of the world. We cannot return to the isolationism of the 
1920’s nor can we sit idly by and hope that the problems which lead to in- 
security and war will be dealt with adequately by others. 

Our government must continue to play a leading role in the development 
of a workable universal disarmament plan. 

The world must recognize that our goal is not war but a sound structure 
for permanent peace. We must seek general disarmament, including inter- 
national control of atomic energy with full powers of inspection. 

We support the efforts of the United Nations to draft a sound covenant 
on Human Rights, and believe that it is equally important that these efforts 
should include Economic, Political, Social and Cultural Rights. 

The CIO welcomes the constructive activities of the various specialized 
agencies associated with the UN, such as the ILO, UNESCO, WHO and FAO. 
The International Labor Organization is particularly well-equipped to carry 
out international operations because of its close cooperation with labor or- 
ganizations. 

The CIO pledges its continued cooperation in the work of the ILO and 
believes that this organization will continue to be a vital factor in achiev- 
ing social justice throughout the world. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is 
giving increased attention to adult education and can help extensively in pro- 
moting progress and democracy throughout the world. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization has undertaken the difficult long-range task of pro- 
moting the increase and organization of the essential food supplies of the 
world so as to avoid the recurrent devastating famines which plague so many 
countries. 

Through these specialized agencies, the United Nations has attempted 
to attack four of the basic threats to peace and security in our time: poverty, 
illiteracy, disease and hunger. 

The United Nations provides an orderly means by which peoples strug- 
gling for freedom can be brought to independence within the world com- 
munity. Our government’s delegation to the United Nations should take the 
lead in supporting the legitimate aspirations of the people of Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East, through the fulfillment of the United Nations Charter 
and the activity of the Trusteeship Council. 

The people of these economically underdeveloped areas will successfully 
resist the inroads of Soviet imperialism as they acquire a stake in their own 
countries. Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance with 
European imperialism cannot stand up to the pressures of today. The United 
States should propose in the United Nations steps leading toward self-govern- 
ment and freedom of all peoples. 

Under Article 73 of the Charter of the United Nations, non-governmental 
organizations are granted consultative status to the UN. It is under this 
provision that ICFTU has Category A status. We believe that this degree 
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of participation by the free trade union movement is of great importance to 
the work of the UN. We oppose vigorously any move to lessen or diminish in 
any way the right of the ICFTU to participate in the work of the UN or its 
various councils and committees, 

The United Nations—perhaps too slowly for men of little faith—has at- 
tempted to build peace and security in a troubled world. It is growing into 
the cohesive international community which the free world requires. It is 
becoming apparent that the UN requires greater powers in various functional 
ways: Military force against aggression, inspection for control of atomic en- 
ergy, and in regulating shipping and communication. We welcome this 
process of development. It is a process by which the international organiza- 
tion can and must acquire powers to enact and enforce world law and main- 
tain peace in the world. 


Foreign Operations Administration 


The CIO heartily endorses the principle that the security of the free 
world must be a cooperative effort. Not all free nations can share equally in 
the task before us; some are weak today because of the greater burden 
they bore in the past. We firmly believe we must help in the development of 
the economic, social and military strength of our allies. The CIO has ener- 
getically fought for the largest possible combined foreign aid appro- 
priation covering mutual defense, which began with the Marshall Plan, 
NATO, the Foreign Operations Administration (successor to the Mutual 
Security Agency), Point Four, and other programs. 

Since the enactment of the foreign aid program, there has been a con- 
tinuous shift from the economic to the military aspects of the program. In 
1953, the trend towards “more guns and less butter’ was manifested in the 
extreme. The CIO firmly believes that, while the free world must be armed 
to meet the threat of Soviet imperialism and aggression, we also are certain 
that economic deterioration with inflation and declining living standards 
endanger the entire structure of democratic defenses. It is impossible either 
in Europe or the Far East to stem the tide of communism by arms alone. 
The social institutions of these countries must maintain economic well- 
being of the people. The cost of failure to do so may be internal communist 
revolutions stimulated from abroad. 

The CIO believes that the FOA must develop and implement definite, 
concrete means of expanding the economies of Western European countries. 
It must attack restrictive economic practices which not only constrict the 
economic capability to meet military requirements, but also permit powerful 
employer interests to deny to vast sectors of the population the benefits of 
modern technological progress. 

The CIO believes that democracy can win only if it gives the people an 
opportunity through democratic processes to seek the social and economic 
changes necessary to make constant progress toward improvement in their 
conditions of life. It believes that the weight of our leadership must be 
placed on the side of influencing those changes instead of attempting only 
to maintain the status quo irrespective of whatever accumulation of social 
evils there may be. 

The CIO believes that the security of the democratic world will be based 
in the Snal analysis upon the strength of democratic institutions within the 
countries that comprise it. It believes that the free trade unions constitute 
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one of the most important of these institutions. It is not accidental that in 
countries where free and democratic trade unionism is strong, the com- 
munists are ineffectual. But the pattern is dramatically reversed where the 
tree trade unions are weak or divided. In such countries, communism is 
powerful. Everything must be done to encourage and support the develop- 
ment and growth of free unions so that they may play their proper economic 
and political role so necessary to a strong and healthy democracy. 

In view of these facts, the CIO is shocked and appalled by the “big 
business as usual” philosophy which has crept into the present administration 
of our foreign aid programs. American labor warned, even before its partici- 
pation in the formulation of the Marshall Plan, that we could not afford 
to neglect the role of the trade unions in our foreign aid program and, in 
fact, in the whole range of American foreign policy. Coupled with the whole- 
sale and capricious firings of many of the key personnel in the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the resulting shattering of morale throughout 
the entire agency, there has been almost a complete de-emphasis of labor 
participation. 

The Labor Division in the Foreign Operations Administration has been 
all but scuttled. It exists now merely as a battered relic of previous days 
and a reminder that it once served as an articulate interpreter of America 
to the workers abroad. 

The substantial measure of participation by labor in the Mutual Security 
Program and in previous foreign economic aid programs contributed much to 
such success as they achieved; labor’s moral appeal and experience helped 
avert policies that might have weakened ties between the United States and 
the great mass of European workers. 

The success of our foreign aid program depends on strong bipartisan 
support. The CIO, as always, stands ready to cooperate in implementing 
this program. We shall not, however, be party to any plan that would merely 
provide “window-dressing.” We believe it is urgent to have a positive labor 
program within the FOA, and we will not support merely token participation 
in so vital an area of American concern. A clarification of labor’s role is 


long overdue. 
Point Four 


The Point Four Program, previously administered by the Department 
of State, has now been placed under the general direction of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

This program, so widely hailed on its announcement by former President 
Truman in 1949 as a “bold new program for world betterment,” is seriously 
endangered in scope and concept under its new Administration, despite 
assurances by President Eisenhower that the United States must reinforce 
its efforts in mitigating the conditions of distress facing many of the vital 
underdeveloped areas in the world. 

At test, the Point Four Program was a very modest endeavor, involving 
one of the smallest foreign aid expenditures of our government. Yet many 
extremely worthwhile results were noted throughout the world, including 
projects for better crops, better health and sanitation, and better educational 
facilities carried out in thirty-five countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The CIO viewed the Point Four Program, desirable as it was, as one whose 
scope fell far short of the hopes originally aroused for the bold new plan 


for world betterment. 
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Since its transfer to the new over-all Foreign Operations Administration, 
the Point Four Program has been emasculated, and its purposes completely 
distorted. In the first place, the humanitarian approach of technical as- 
sistance has been completely submerged by being tied in with the military 
and economic security aspects of the foreign aid program. In the second 
place, despite Administration assurances for the basic technical assistance 
concept. the sweeping dismissal of over 400 key FOA employees, including 
most of the top staff of the Point Four Program, has shaken the morale of 
the entire agency. 

The nature of the international struggle between democracy and dictator- 
ship requires a vastly expanded effort to develop the resources and stabilize 
the economies of these peoples—in short, to help them help themselves. Our 
government must ensure that many of these countries, lately emerged or 
presently emerging from years of colonialism, understand how the United 
States respects their jealously guarded independence and stands ready to 
help them defend themselves against the threat of the new red imperialists. 


Europe 


The CIO supports the stand taken by European free trade unions in favor 
of the economic integration of Western Europe. We agree that this step 
must proceed on the basis of joint and well-coordinated planning designed 
to secure the most rational use of productive resources, to expand production, 
1o safeguard and increase wages, to improve working conditions and living 
standards, and to establish and maintain full employment. 

We reaffirm our endorsement of the concept behind the Schuman Plan 
as it applies presently to European industry and congratulate the ICFTU 
Committee on the Schuman Plan for the constructive and successful work 
which it has performed in coordinating the activities of the trade union 
centers of the participating countries and of the International Trade Secre- 
tariats concerned with the European Coal and Steel Community. 

We believe that the principles of the European Coal and Steel Community 
should be extended to other industries and insist that the free trade unions 
be adequately represented in all existing and future organs of European 
integration. 

The CIO urges that U. S. resources be made available in order to meet 
the critical and urgent surplus population problem in Europe, particularly 
in Italy and Western Germany, which is delaying the rebuilding of Europe 
on a sound economic base. To further European economic recovery, we urge 
our government to promote actively in international conferences the develop- 
ment of plans for labor reallocation and emigration. We believe that Con- 
gress should adjust our own immigration laws and regulations to allow the 
United States to do its share, with other free nations, in contributing to the 
solution of the problem. 

We believe that the return of sovereignty and independence to the Federal 
Republic of West Germany and its reacceptance in the West European com- 
munity are necessary for the sound economic revival as well as the military 
security of Western Europe. Desirable measures such as the Schuman Plan, 
the Plevin Plan, and the European Army, designed to achieve closer integra- 
tion of the European democracies, require that our government move quickly 
in this development. 

The sound growth of the German trade union movement, its continued 
strength, and our support for the growing democratic forces are more than 
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ever necessary to offset the danger of any revival of Nazi thought and 
activity. 

The existence of a free, independent, and unified German trade union 
movement—representing all segments of democratic labor—constitutes, in 
fact, one of the strongest bulwarks against red or black totalitarianism 
within Central Europe. Any efforts by the state to tamper with the freedom, 
independence and unified character of the German trade union movement— 
whether directly or indirectly—would be disastrous. 

The CIO urges our government to make strong representation to Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer to insure that his government will not interfere with 
the freedom and autonomy of the German trade union movement. We call 
upon the ICFTU to rally the forces of free world labor in defense of the 
tree German trade unions to protect their freedom, their unity, and their 
independence. 

We continue our support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which 
is developing the arrangements necessary for the defense of freedom in 
Europe. We welcome the progress toward the organization of a strong 
Europezn Defense Community, and we believe our government must strive 
to overcome ancient fears and divisions among our European allies. The 
creation of a strong West Europe, both military and economic, requires our 
active participation in the necessary economic readjustments. 

We believe that the effort to maintain and extend the frontiers of de- 
mocracy is more than a political struggle. Economic well-being is necessary 
tor political stability and individual freedoms. The influence of our govern- 
ment must be directed toward expanding world trade and eliminating 
barriers to economic cooperation. 

The CIO believes that it is also time for our government, in its efforts 
to regularize our relations with Austria, to ignore the obstruction of the 
Soviet Union. The Austrian workers, through the determined acts of their 
anti-communist trade union movement, have successfully opposed numerous 
iilegal communist actions. We pay tribute to the heroic efforts of the 
Austrian trade unions and the Austrian government in resisting these Soviet 
pressures, and in particular to the trade unions for beating to a standstill 
communist attempts to infiltrate their ranks. The Austrian people have 
earned the admiration of the democratic world for their determined stand 
in an exposed outpost of freedom. 


North Africa 


The CIO has, since its foundation, reiterated the traditional American 
stand against imperialism and colonial exploitation. This position stems 
from our own nation’s war of independence to establish the United States. 
It underlies the steps which our government took to ensure self-government 
for the Philippines and Puerto Rico. 

The CIO views with growing alarm the deterioration of the situation in 
French North Africa, where nationalism and the desire for social reform 
have combined to make the local inhabitants extremely restive under French 
1ule. In Tunisia and Morocco, workers’ rights have been trampled upon, 
trade union leaders assassinated, and the liberties of the native population 
abridged. 

We strongly urge our government, through its delegation to the United 
Nations. to work vigorously for the establishment of a “United Nations 
Good Offices Committee” in order to resolve the conflict between the French 
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government and the Tunisian and Moroccan peoples in conformity with the 
principtes expressed by the United Nations Charter. 


South Africa 


The CIO is deeply concerned by the vicious suppression of civil and 
political rights within the Union of South Africa. 

Under the leadership of Prime Minister Daniel Malan, the South African 
regime has reverted to the practice of the worst forms of racial oppression 
and exploitation—vestiges of a bygone era and a discredited principle. 

It has extended racial discrimination to the trade union field by the intro- 
duction of an act in parliament—the Settlement of Disputes Bill. This bill 
would not only aggravate racial discrimination within the trade union move- 
ment but would introduce compulsory arbitration without consultation by the 
trade unions. 

The South African government has also forced the removal from their 
posts of a great number of trade union officials who have supported the 
drive to ban racial discrimination from the trade union movement. 

The South African regime seems bent on using every method at its com- 
mand to enforce racial discrimination within the country, even if it entails 
the destruction of the trade union movement. 

The CIO is shocked and appalled by these recent developments. It urges 
our government’s delegation to the United Nations to support a resolution 
of condemnation against the policies of the Malan government, and it pledges 
its strong moral support to the trade union movement in its struggle. 


Asia and the Far East 


The realities of the world situation compel all of us to be prepared 
with adequate military strength to meet the threat of communist aggression 
and the expansionist plans of Soviet imperialism. We therefore welcome the 
beginnings of a mutual defense arrangement for Southeast Asia and believe 
that the workers’ organizations should be the first to recognize the need. 

The tragic history of Asia in the past few years has proven con- 
clusively, however, that no fighting with weapons alone can out-maneuver 
hunger. Communism builds its power upon poverty, hunger and human des- 
peration. We must strip the communists of their opportunity to exploit eco- 
nomic and social injustice by launching a total war against human exploitation 
and need. 

We are fully conscious of the historical background which leads to the il- 
lusion of neutrality among our Asian friends. That is the reason why the 
United States has a prime responsibility to convince Asians that imperialism 
is dead. We have to convince them that we are sincere in our ideas of de- 
mocracy, the dignity of all human beings, full racial tolerance, and freedom 
for all. 

We note with satisfaction the progress that Japan has made since the 
restoration of sovereignty in reintegrating herself into the world community 
of free peoples. In this emergence of Japan as a free nation, we are mind- 
ful of the problems and difficulties which beset that country as the result of 
the dislocations resulting from the war and the unsettled world situation. 
We are especially concerned with the problems which beset Japanese labor in 
its efforts to raise the standard of living and to maintain free economic 
and political institutions within the country. To this end we stand ready to 
aid the free unions of Japan in all appropriate ways. We are mindful of 
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the fact that this support can be most effectively given within the frame- 
work of the ICFTU. We call upon Japanese workers to redouble their 
efforts to maintain free and independent labor organizations and especially to 
oppose all pressure from the outside to subvert their unions into narrow 
political instruments serving selfish or totalitarian purposes. 


The ICFTU 


The CIO helped develop, and became an active affiliate of, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions because it believes that the 
working people of the world have a major role to play in creating a better life 
for all—in peace, security and freedom. The ICFTU now represents over 54 
million workers from 73 countries and 97 organizations, including the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats (ITS), its powerful adjuncts in the world-wide 
struggle. The ICFTU has already demonstrated its will and its capacity to 
carry out its heavy responsibilities. 

The CIO European Representative and a number of other CIO repre- 
sentatives have actively cooperated in the work of the ICFTU and the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. The CIO will continue fully this cooperation 
and will endeavor to integrate even more closely its activities with that 
of the international free trade union movement. 

The Third Congress of the ICFTU, meeting in Stockholm in July 1953 
revealed the force and vitality of the free trade unions throughout the 
world. It acted with dispatch to aid the striking East German workers by 
setting up a special fund and contact committee to help them and other 
workers behind the Iron Curtain. The CIO has contributed $50,000 to this 
fund. The ICFTU Congress took action on a number of matters of vital 
importance to workers everywhere, and clearly indicated that it was moving 
steadily forward in its tasks. Its regional organizations are established 
and its educational and organizational work for free trade unionism in 
various parts of the world has already begun to achieve results. 

The CIO delegation at Stockholm actively participated in the meeting and 
served on the various working committees. This Convention endorses the 
ICFTU Third Congress resolutions and recommends them to the considera- 
tion of all CIO affiliates. 

The Third Congress of the ICFTU stressed in particular the work which 
the ICFTU is carrying on throughout the world to assist in the growth of free 
trade unionism both in areas where trade unions do not yet exist and in areas 
where they have been subverted from the original purposes. The CIO dele- 
gation gave full support to this continuing program of action. 

We believe that the American trade union movement has a special re- 
sponsibility to participate in this work. In April, 1953, the CIO Executive 
Board voted to establish the CIO Free World Labor Fund and voted a sub- 
stantial sum as an initial contribution. Our affiliates have likewise made 
substantial contributions to the fund. 

This Convention endorses the CIO Free World Labor Fund and instructs 
the International Committee, together with the Community Services Com- 
mittee, to work with International Unions and all CIO organizations in order 
to fulfill the obligations of the CIO to the world labor movement. 


Latin America 


The CIO through its Latin American Affairs Committee will continue its 
efforts to further the social, economic and political interests of the working 
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men and women of Latin America. We oppose uncompromisingly the 
dictatorship regimes of Argentina and some other countries in this hemisphere. 

The CIO firmly believes in our government’s policy of building up the 
military strength of the American states against the threat of Soviet com- 
munist aggression, but we protest that in our foreign economic programs 
insufficient allocations are made for economic purposes in the Americas. 
Not enough is being done to assist in raising the depressed economic and 
social conditions of our brothers in Latin America, a fertile breeding 
ground for totalitarian ideas. 

In a number of countries, the Peronist dictators have formed an un- 
holy alliance with the Soviet communists in a joint attack on democracy 
and freedom. We pledge our support to the free trade unions of Latin America 
in their courageous struggle against all forms of tyranny. We call upon our 
government to realize that no real strength for the free world can result from 
appeasing such forces. 

In the economic mobilization for defense which our nation has under- 
taken, many orders will be placed in Latin America. The CIO believes that 
in all contracts and agreements concluded with our southern neighbors, 
there must be provisions guaranteeing adequate wages and working con- 
ditions, and strict adherence to labor contracts and existing social and 
labor legislation. Any United States corporation or industrial concern which 
does not pursue enlightened and fair policies in Latin America should forfeit 
its moral right to the services and help of our government’s foreign service 
and agencies. 

The CIO expresses its entire sympathy with the efforts of the Latin 
American peoples to achieve complete independence, both political and 
economic, in a framework of democracy and freedom. The Latin American 
peoples have strong convictions leading to basic changes in land tenure as 
well as to changes in conditions and practices in certain industries. We 
believe our government must be tolerant of all such strivings pursued by dem- 
ocratic means. 

The CIO welcomed the establishment of Organizacion Regional Inter- 
americana de Trabajadores (ORIT), the regional organization of the ICFTU 
for the Americas. We believe that ORIT is becoming a great force for the 
advancement of the interests of free labor and democracy throughout the 
hemisphere. 

The CIO supports the efforts of the CIO Department of Organization and 
the CIO Latin American Affairs Committee in seeking a common policy with 
the Mexican Confederation of Workers (CTM) with respect to the problem 
of Mexican migrant labor. We shall fully cooperate with ORIT in its efforts 
to broaden the policy of cooperation exemplified by our conferences with 
the Mexican trade union organizations. 

The participation of the CIO in ORIT is fully endorsed by this Con- 
vention, and we believe that through the solidarity of all labor in the hem- 
isphere we can defend democracy, encourage the growth of free unions and 
assist our brothers in their opposition to the dictatorships which threaten 
them. 

The CIO believes that other nations must be allowed to work for their 
own improvement in accordance with their own ideals, but we are convinced 
that improvements cannot be achieved while workers’ organizations and 
other free institutions are suppressed. Our government should lend aid 
and assistance to nations which can genuinely help in the struggle to 
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preserve and extend freedom and democracy. Dictators, however violent 
their anti-communism, are not assets in the struggle of the community of 
free nations. 


The Task Ahead 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations approaches the issues of inter- 
national problems in the light of these principles. We support completely the 
necessity of building up the military strength of ourselves and our allies 
so that the free world can in peace move forward to the task of raising living 
standards and of creating and preserving the blessings of democracy and 
freedom. 

In the larger sense, the question of peace or war in the era of the 
hydrogen bomb overrides all other considerations. The truce in Korea may 
be just a respite before a great struggle breaks out in the world. Some way 
must be found to eradicate the scourge of war from the face of the earth. 
During the périod ahead, the CIO will continue to give its full attention, 
consistent with the beliefs of a free society, to the ways and means by which 
we believe the fundamental goal of world peace may be attained. ~ 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am going to turn the Chair over at this time 
to Vice President Buckmaster, President of the Rubber Workers Union. 
Brother Buckmaster. : 


(Vice President Buckmaster in the Chair.) 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: We have here before us a resolution of 
great length and of great importance to the CIO as well as a lot of other 
people in this world. I am going to recognize first to discuss the motion that 
we adopt this resolution the Chairman of the CIO Committee on International 
Affairs, Brother Jacob Potofsky. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Brother Chairman and fellow delegates: I 
rise in support of this statement of policy on international affairs. I want 
you delegates to know that it is a carefully prepared statement, which has 
been considered by both the Committees on International Affairs and the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

We are at a point in the history of the world where action is called for, 
and where no apologies have to be made for our participation in interna- 
tional affairs. The CIO has a position and the CIO is recognized throughout 
the world as one of those outstanding movements that speak out for the 
underprivileged working people throughout the world. 

I am not here to make a speech on the importance of foreign policy, but 
I would like to emphasize just this one point: We are participating in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We are participating in 
the similar organization in this hemisphere. Both of these institutions do 
have importance from the point of view of doing the job in the under- 
developed countries, particularly in Asia, in Africa, and in Latin America. 

In order to do the job, the per capita alone is not enough. The Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions has organized a special fund to 
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which the CIO three years ago contributed $100,000. We are called upon now 
for another contribution to this fund, and appeals are being made to all 
International Unions. 

The UAW has responded to the appeal, and I have a check right here, 
presented to me by Brother Emil Mazey of the UAW, for $25,000 towards 
this fund. The CIO Executive Board has made a contribution of $25,000. 
Through the Community Services Committee, appeals were made to all Inter- 
national Unions, and so far the sum of $16,500 has come in. We should like 
to see $100,000 raised from the CIO International Unions, and I commend 
it to the consideration of all the International Unions’ Executive Boards, so 
that they can take up this question of cooperation and assistance, in order 
that we can by action—and not only by words—cooperate with the inter- 
national labor movement in the underdeveloped countries and make con- 
tributions thereto. : 

Mr. Chairman, I rise not only to support the statement of policy, which I 
am sure will be approved, but to make an appeal to the International Unions 
to contribute to the international free trade unions’ fund and contribute 
generously. Thank you. 


DELEGATE BENDER (LIU 1261): Mr. Chairman, I will take but a few 
minutes of your time. I merely wish to relate what I heard a missionary 
report on her findings in the Middle East, as she reported them to one of her 
supporting congregations located in Baltimore, Maryland. 

She said as she worked among those people she found them living in 
squalor in houses made up of mud and straw. She reached out her arms 
and said she could reach the house on each side of the street, they were 
that narrow. Those people were living in damp places. They were hungry. 

Only a very small percentage of those born lived, both mother and child. 
The expectancy of life was just as the speaker yesterday, Mr. Bowles, said 
it was. 

This country is looked to as the wealthiest country under the canopy 
of heaven. What do you think she said we sent them? They had no 
electricity, they had no water, they had no sewer system. Yet we sent 
those people Frigidaires, radios and television sets. 

As I sat and listened to her I was wondering. I would not charge it, of 
course, but I was wondering whether or not Mr. Wilson, who sold his stock in 
General Motors, and whose wife still retains hers, whether that had any in- 
fluence on this country’s sending those hungry, starving people things 
they could not use such as radios, Frigidaires and television sets. 

I would recommend to these investigating committees of the United 
States, both in the Senate and the House, that they turn their spot light not 
upon the ministers in this nation, not upon the school teachers, but upon 
seeing whether or not Mr. Wilson’s corporation got profits and why we sent 
those people things they could not use, that they could not eat. 

They need tools with which to cultivate the arable soil. They need seeds 
that we have in our granaries, that are bulging out, seeds which these people 
need to keep their bodies and souls together. I would recommend that the 
Congress of the United States make an investigation of those things. 

She said that Russia was sending them food, but because of what we 
are doing there in that area we are losing and communism is gaining. If 
we wish to deter communism throughout the East, we must supply them with 
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the necessities of life, we must show them that we have an interest in them 
and not in profits on the things they cannot use. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 43. 


Resolution No. 438 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


The combined effect of across-the-board cuts in appropriations for fed- 
eral government operations and the firing and harassment of trained career 
civil service employes since early in the year have resulted in a weakening 
of government services and programs. This combination of circumstances has 
been further accentuated by the appointment of top policy-making officials 
to several government agencies who have a past record of opposing some of 
the policies and functions of those agencies. Continuation of these conditions 
threatens the further undermining of government operations. 

The Labor Department, which President Eisenhower promised to strength- 
en, has been cut and weakened once again. The Department’s staff per- 
sonnel has been reduced about 25 percent in the past year. Its functions and 
services have been further curtailed. The Wage and Hour Division staff 
has been compelled to reduce its Washington staff and to cut its field opera- 
tions with the result that enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
now hardly more than farcical. 

Other government agencies concerned with economic and social matters 
have also been weakened. This includes a wide range of government reg- 
ulatory and service functions such as the regulation of securities markets and 
the soil conservation program. 

The collection and publication of statistics on various aspects of the 
American economy are also in jeopardy. There has already been the 
elimination, postponement or cutting back of work on vital economic and 
social statistics. 

The Commerce Department is dropping its plans for 1953 censuses of 
business and manufactures which in the past were usually taken every five 
years. The preliminary work on the agricultural census scheduled for next 
year has not been done. Plans have been eliminated for the censuses of the 
transportation and mineral industries. Economic and statistical reports on 
individual industries have been cut back. 

Reports on the profits and sales of wholesale and retail corporations have 
already been eliminated. The housing agency’s monthly publication of hous- 
ing statistics has also been stopped. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
studies on manpower and industrial relations are scheduled to be reduced. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the CIO calls upon the government to call a halt to the dismantling 
and weakening of these valuable federal government functions. 

The CIO urges the Administration to protect and strengthen in particular 
those government agencies and functions such as the enforcement of the 
minimum wage law whose purpose is to protect labor standards and 
strengthen the economic and social fabric of the country. 

The CIO urges federal government agencies to continue their collection 
and publication of economic and social statistical information so that the 
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public may be kept informed on trends and developments within the Ameri- 
can economy. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 38, as follows: 


Resolution No. 38 
HOUSING 


The consumer of housing has been set back. The end of federal rent 
control has resulted in widespread rent increases and great hardship to 
many families. It has not resulted in a boom in construction of new rental 
housing as predicted by the real estate lobbies. Thus, we have a continu- 
ation of severe shortages of rental housing and removal of the protections 
against rent gouging. 

The low-income family needing decent housing and looking forward to 
new public housing as a solution, has been met instead by Congressional 
action substantially killing off the federal public housing program. Only an 
early reversal of this policy by the Congress and vigorous public housing 
construction can give renewed hope to the needy low-income family and make 
practical the abolition of the shame of slums and the blight of the sub- 
standard house. 

The moderate-income family seeking new housing has been severely hurt 
by an increase in interest rates, by the failure of the federal government 
to lower down payment requirements and extend periods for paying off FHA 
mortgages, and by the lack of available mortgage funds. Those who must 
build or purchase new housing can only do so by paying high premiums for 
mortgages, thereby further increasing the cost of housing. 

The families which desire to solve their housing problems by building 
co-operative projects, thereby reducing the costs of financing, building, and 
maintenance, have made marked progress in recent months. Unfortunately, 
however, the abolition of the FHA Assistant Commissioner for Co-operative 
Housing by Congressional action in the Appropriations Bill deprives co-oper- 
ative groups of needed help and advice from the federal government, 

The nation needs a big housing program, public and private, to over- 
come housing shortages, to replace slums and substandard housing, to provide 
for new families and continued increases in the labor force, and to enable 
the housing industry to contribute to the maintenance of a fully-employed 
America, 

The studies now being made by the federal government, particularly 
through the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs, can develop specific legislative recommendations to implement 
the needs of the nation and the housing consumer, but in any case such 
legislative proposals must surely be placed before the 1954 session of the 
Congress. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations stresses the urgent need for 
a program to adequately house all the people and enable the housing in- 
dustry to fully contribute to the full employment goals of the nation. To 
accomplish this, 2 million new housing units should be built each year 
until the nation has been adequately housed. 
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2. The bulk of new housing units should be priced to meet the average 
family’s ability to pay. A price per unit of $7500 to $12,000 will meet the 
needs of the family with earnings of $3000 to $5000 a year. Unless housing 
is aimed at this group, the industry will miss the market and consumers 
will miss the housing. 

3. To clear the slums, eliminate the substandard house, enable the press- 
ing needs of the low-income family to be met, and achieve a 2 million 
annual construction rate, new housing must be built for many families unable 
to meet the cost of such new housing. To accomplish this, federal subsidy 
of a low rent housing program must be made available by the Congress. Such 
subsidies, under the law, apply only to the extent that tenants cannot pay 
the rent required by the cost of the housing. To accomplish the goals of the 
Housing Act of 1949, 200,000 of the units constructed annually would have 
to be public housing supported by federal subsidy. 

4. To protect the nation against new slum areas and the home buyer 
against fraud and misrepresentation, the CIO calls upon Congress to require 
the Federal Housing Administration to obtain builder warranties against 
iaulty construction in all instances where FHA or other federal guarantees 
of mortgages are provided. 

5. We call upon the federal government to reduce the interest rates on 
FHA and VA mortgages, bar discounting of such mortgages, and provide 
for direct loans to veterans and non-veteran home buyers in the event that 
private joans are not available. 

6. We call upon President Eisenhower to authorize lower down payments 
and longer amortization periods of FHA-insured mortgages pursuant to the 
request made by the CIO’s National Housing Committee and as authorized 
by Congress last June. 

7. We commend the progress made by government housing agencies in 
overcoming racial discrimination in housing and urge more intensive efforts 
through all agencies, especially FHA, to further promote democratic housing 
practices and opportunities. 

8. We call upon the Congress to direct the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to set up a 
system for gathering and reporting comprehensive data on housing costs, 
rents, the selling price of new private homes, rental charges of new housing 
units aud the effect of state and local rent control systems. 

9. We call upon Congress to re-establish rent controls in any area in 
which rents rise appreciably due to defense activities and housing shortages. 
We commend those states and communities which have adopted rent control 
systems where needed as a protection to otherwise helpless consumers. We 
urge other states and areas to take similar action where housing shortages 
make it necessary. 

10. We call upon the federal government and state and local governments 
and housing agencies to develop and put into effect adequate programs to 
provide suitable housing for the aging citizens of our nation, and particularly 
for retired and pensioned persons. It is widely recognized that the special 
problems concerning financing and construction applicable to these Americans 
require the attention of all elements in the housing field. 

11. We urge CIO state and local councils to participate actively in the 
work of local housing authorities and agencies and in local citizens’ housing 
committees and groups. No housing solution is possible without active local 
support and initiative. Proper housing for all Americans and the elimination 
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of slums, blighted areas, and substandard housing concerns all Americans in 
every community. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: The Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the 
CIO Housing Committee, Brother James Thimmes. 


DELEGATE JAMES G. THIMMES (Steelworkers): As this resolution 
points out, the President of the United States has set up a committee to study 
housing policies and programs and recommend a housing policy to the Ad- 
ministration. This committee is headed by Federal Housing Administrator 
Albert M. Cole. It is made up mainly of bankers, builders and real estate 
operators. It includes two labor representatives—out of a membership of 
twenty-two. 

Dick Gray of the Building Trades represents the AFL, and I serve on this 
committee as the representative of the CIO. There have been many meetings 
and discussions. Volumes of letters, resolutions, studies and plans have been 
put in the hands of the committee members. The proceedings are confidential 
put most of the members seem to make frequent speeches about what the 
committee will do—and many trade publications know more about the com- 
mittee’s work and plans than many of the members. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, that I get in the act and state some of my 
ideas. 

I hear and read much about the prospect of this twenty-two-man group 
reaching a unanimous report on a housing program. That would be fine; I 
hope this does happen. 

Those who predict a unanimous report encourage me greatly because 
surely they know that such a report will necessarily include the full-scale 
resumption of the program to build low-rent housing for low-income families. 
Subsidized public housing for this bottom group in our economic scale is an 
essential cornerstone of a sound national housing policy and of a recommenda- 
iion that is to be unanimous, 

Nor can there be a unanimous report that does not include a practical 
program to enable ordinary workers to purchase low-price homes at liberal 
mortgage terms. The down payment for new home purchasers, the monthly 
nousing costs to pay off such homes and the standards for proper construction 
must be geared to the pocketbook of the workingman and all people in mod- 
erate income brackets. 

This, too, is a must—because unless the ordinary worker is enabled to buy 
a new home, the demand for new housing will decline and a major step will 
have b2en taken toward unemployment and recession. If a federal housing 
program cannot serve the needs of the average family, then there should be 
no housing program because the well-to-do can do without federal aid in the 
housing field. 

In considering our policy for the coming year in housing, then, there are 
these two essential programs—public housing for low-income families and new 
private housing priced and financed within the means of the average worker. 
If the President’s Advisory Committee fails to provide a program for these 
two ne2ds and if the Congress and the industry do not follow up by making 
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the program possible of achievement, then America will have lost a major 
battle on the home front. Our private capitalist economy will be ill-served in 
this basic sector of our economy. The need of millions will be left unfulfilled. 

There are many other problems requiring attention—cooperative housing, 
rental housing for middle income groups, slum clearance as a part of the low- 
rent public housing program, the pressing minority housing problems and 
others. 

All these matters are important to a well-rounded housing program. But 
given basic legislation providing for public housing and for private middle- 
income housing, we will have set the stage for solid progress. I am confident 
that many elements including labor can join forces on the community level to 
develop big housing programs involving removal of slums, creation of new 
housing areas for minority group families, public housing construction, co-op 
housing where desired, and large-scale building of moderately-priced private 
homes for workers. 

Crit:cs of public housing use many battle cries, one of which is economy— 
government economy, that is. In this connection our studies have developed a 
single fact which speaks volumes about this subject. The low-rent public 
housing program of 1949 developed with the help of the late Senator Taft was 
to provide 810,000 low-rent housing units. The annual cost of such a program 
would average about $250,000,000 a year for forty years and would serve 
families with average incomes of about $2000 a year. 

This annual cost equals the average annual postal subsidy by the federal 
government to the newspapers and magazines of the nation. To provide good 
housing to nearly a million low-income families a year would cost about the 
same as the annual federal handout to the newspapers and magazines. This is 
a good measure of worth of public housing to the nation. 

The resolution presented to this Convention provides: 

“The Nation needs a big housing program, public and private, to overcome 
housing shortages, to replace slums and substandard housing, to provide for 
new families and continued increases in the labor force, and to enable the 
housing industry to contribute to the maintenance of a fully-employed 
America.” 

This is the essence of the philosophy that guides me as I represent CIO 
on the President’s Housing Committee. While we can give and take in the 
course of developing a suitable housing program, there can be no compromise 
which sacrifices the essential needs of the people and the nation. 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: Is there any further discussion? The ques- 
tion is on the motion to adopt Resolution 38. 


The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Secretary Carey announced the following Escort Committee: 


REVEREND RICHARD T. ANDREWS 


I. W. ABEL, Steelworkers—Chairman 
C. W. WERKAU, CWA 

NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 
WILLIAM STEINBERG, Radio 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
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LEONARD HUTSON, IUE 
MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 
SOL STETIN, Textile 
This Committee will meet the Rev. Andrews at 9:20 a.m. on Thursday, 


November 19, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the 
speakers’ platform. 


Communications were received from the following and will be made a 
part of the permanent record: 

Luis Iven, President, Cleveland, Industrial Union Council. 

E. Roland Harriman, President, American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mayor J. C. Jaworski, Lorain, Ohio. 

Johs T. Hunt, Agent, Port of New York. 

Officers and Executive Board Members of the Greater Los Angeles, CIO 
Council. 

James McGahey, President, United Plant Guard Workers of America. 

CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: This Convention now stands in recess until 
tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock p.m., the Convention stood recessed until to- 
morrow, November 19, 1953, at 9:30 o’clock a.m.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 19, 1958 


The Convention was called to order at 9:50 o’clock a.m. by President 
Reuther. 

Mr. Joseph Bonno, a member of Local 174, UAW-CIO, sang the National 
Anthem and the Canadian National Anthem. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We have with us as our guest this morning 
to ask divine guidance in the proceedings of this day, a young American 
clergyman who has had wide experience in the field of social work, 

This reverend gentleman is a graduate of Fiske University, where he 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1933. He received his seminary 
training at Howard University and served as a student assistant to a pastor 
in Washington, D. C. He is a veteran of World War II. Before going into 
the ministry he studied law. 

He assumed his pastoral duties at the Mount Zion Congregational Church 
here in Cleveland last June, and he already holds the high esteem and loyalty 
of his congregation. 

We are honored indeed to have with us this morning to pronounce the 
invocation, the Reverend Richard T. Andrews, Pastor of Mount Zion Con- 


gregational Church of Cleveland. bs 


INVOCATION 
REVEREND RICHARD T. ANDREWS 
Pastor, Mt. Zion Congregational Church, Cleveland 


O God, Thou whose Blessed Son was once a carpenter at Nazareth, we as 
workers come before Thee seeking Thy guidance. Cheer with Thy presence 
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those whose labor is wearisome and joyless, and grant Thy protection to 
those who work in dangerous trades. Be merciful to those who are exploited 
or ill treated and help them. 

Give of Thy wisdom to all those in positions of trust and keep them mind- 
ful of their great obligations. Grant that the leaders among those who toil 
and those who employ and direct the labor of others may be unselfish and 
loyal to their fellow men, so that human industry may be brought under the 
rule of love, without which there is no life. 

In Thy great compassion, O God, lead us in the ways of justice and honor, 
in the paths of truth and brotherly kindness, until we are delivered from the 
bondage of fear into everlasting light. 

Hear us O God in Thy great mercy for Thy people’s sake, Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Reverend Andrews. 

This morning’s session we hope will be our work session. We have no 
major speakers. We have a large number of resolutions that we hope we 
will be able to clear at this session. 

The Chair asks your cooperation in that effort. 

I will now call upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee to con- 
tinue the report of that Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 32, as follows: 


Resolution No. 32 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


In 1951 the Congress of the United States amended the Selective Service 
Act to provide for the institution of universal military training and service 
at such time in the future as certain specific conditions had been fulfilled. 
The title of the act was changed to the “Universal Military Service and 
Training Act.” 

The CIO opposed the amendments to the Selective Service Act and 
strongly fought against the institution of the UMT program. 

President Eisenhower, earlier this year, reestablished the National Serv- 
ice Training Commission with instructions to re-examine the entire problem 
of UMT and to come up with a recommendation before the Congress re- 
convenes. The commission is now studying the problem of UMT. One basic 
issue is whether in the face of the need for a 3% million man army it is 
possible simultaneously to institute a UMT program. 

An examination of the size of the manpower pool from which the armed 
forces must secure, either through enlistments or selective service, the 
necessary number of military personnel indicates that it is not now possible or 
feasible to operate simultaneously both UMT and to maintain a standing 
army of the present size. 

There are other reasons for opposing a Universal Military Training pro- 
gram besides the inability to operate such a program as long as the man- 
power pool is inadequate or as long as the need for the size of the armed 
forces remains in the neighborhood of 3% million. 

The CIO pointed out in its testimony before the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate two years ago that it is questionable whether 
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it is possible to train personnel adequately for the needs of the armed forces 
with a six-month UMT program. We pointed out that the skills required in 
the armed forces are of such a nature that they cannot be properly developed 
in a six-month UMT program and a 7%-year period in the reserves. It takes 
more than six months to train a tank operator, or a radar operator, or any 
of numerous other highly skilled categories in the armed forces. 

We pointed out that until the armed forces were able to develop a re- 
serve training program to supplement a basic UMT program, the adoption 
of UMT would jeopardize the striking power as well as the defensive ability of 
our military forces. 

In addition to these arguments, there are, of course, those which relate 
to mores and customs of American life which are traditionally opposed 
to universal military training. There is the disruption of family life and 
educational life. There is also the moral problem of turning over to the 
armed forces the youth of our nation at a very formative period of their lives. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations in its Fifteenth Constitutional 
Convention opposes the institution of a Universal Military Training Program 
because: (1) The size of the manpower pool makes it highly improbable that 
the United States could maintain a 3% million armed force and operate a 
UMT program simultaneously; (2) It is not possible to train adequately for 
the skills needed in the armed forces during a six-month UMT program; and 
(3) Existing policies and concepts of reserve training, combined with a six- 
month UMT program would not give our military forces the striking power 
and defense force essential for security. 

The CIO supports the continuation of the Selective Service System as 
long as it is essential to maintain our security against communist aggression. 


The Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was duly seconded and agreed to. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Committee Member Rusch will report the next 
resolution. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 33, as follows: 
Resolution No. 33 
MILITARY SERVICE AND VETERANS 


The aggressive action of the Soviet forces in North Korea has been tem- 
porarily halted. There is every indication that as a result of the present 
international emergency, the needs of our military forces in the foreseeable 
future will remain at a high level. 

This need has made necessary the reactivation and extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948. Government officials have indicated an increase in 
inductions under the Act, from 24,000 to 37,000 per month. This increase 
will mean the revision of many deferment regulations now in existence. 

Today the veteran population is in excess of 20 million Americans. To 
this large segment of our population, thousands of veterans are presently 
being added each month. A substantial number of these veterans are CIO 
members. These persons face many and varied problems stemming from 
their service in the Armed Forces. It is the declared purpose of the CIO 
to assist in every possible way veterans and their families in their re- 
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adjustment to civilian life and to obtain for them the benefits to which the 
laws and their collective bargaining agreements entitle them. 

The Republican Administration is at present closing down V. A. Hos- 
pitals, eliminating out-patient medical and dental care, and attempting to 
reduce the school allowance under the educational provisions of the GI 
Bill of Rights. It has increased the interest rate on GI loans from 4 percent 
to 4% percent. They are attempting to reduce disability pension payments 
to all veterans and their dependents. 

The CIO recognizes that the returning veteran is entitled to full protec- 
tion against the loss of rights and opportunities of which he may have 
been temporarily deprived as a result of his service in the Armed Forces. 
The CIO’s program and objectives are identical with the needs of these vet- 
erans for job security, housing, education and a decent standard of living. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That this Fifteenth CIO Constitutional Convention pledges its complete, 
active and renewed support for the following program: 


1. The CIO will constantly and vigorously work for fair and equal 
treatment for all citizens subject to the draft under the Selective Service 
Act, through the elimination of preferential treatment to any group of 
citizens under the existing laws or their administration. 

2. We shall work vigorously to effectuate the CIO policy of eliminating 
all forms of discrimination and injustices which are found to exist in our 
Armed Forces. 

3. We shall recommend and support such legislation as is found necessary 
to adequately protect the equities of our citizens who are serving in the Armed 
Forces, with particular emphasis on hospital and medical care for their de- 
pendents. 

4. We reiterate our position for a complete overhauling of the present 
out-moded and antiquated “court martial system” of the Armed Forces. 
Every effort should be made to bring about the necessary revision of this 
system to correct the many injustices committed under the present pro- 
visions, and to insure fair and equal treatment of our men and women 
while under the jurisdiction of the military, and thereby insure the justice 
fundamental to democratic principles. 

5. The CIO shall continue to take such action as is found necessary to 
insure proper reinstatement and reemployment rights for all returning CIO 
veterans, including an absolute guarantee that such veterans will re- 
ceive full credit for all accumulated employe benefits to which they would 
have been entitled if they had not left their employment to enter the Armed 
Forces. 

6. We call upon affiliated unions to establish veterans committees 
for the purpose of cooperation with the CIO Veterans Committee to protect 
the interests of our membership in the Selective Service process, in the 
Armed Forces, and in their readjustment to civilian life following service 
to their country. 


The Resolutions Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 


The motion was duly seconded and agreed to. 
Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 36. 
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Resolution No. 36 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic energy is a new force in the world. It is a force which can be 
organized for good as well as evil. It can be made to produce power and a 
higher standard of living as well as bombs, destruction and devastation. 

CIO believes that the time has come to use this new force in the world 
as much for the purpose of raising the standard of living as it has been used 
for the production of weapons of war and devastation. 

But because the two possibilities of use are so closely intertwined, we 
believe that government ownership and control of all fissionable material 
and government control over all. patents in the field of atomic energy must 
be maintained for the benefit of all the people who have paid the cost of its 
development to date. 

CIO urges the increased use of atomic energy for power, medicine, biology 
and other civilian uses. 

We applaud the decision of the AEC to go forward with the construction 
of a nuclear reactor for the harnessing of atomic energy to provide electric 
power for industrial purposes. We believe that this program should be 
greatly expanded by the AEC under the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 34. 


Resolution No. 34 


DEFENSE AGAINST ATOMIC ATTACK 


The CIO has always favored sound, workable and enforceable methods of 
controlling the production, or of outlawing the use, of both atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons by all nations. We have supported the proposals of our gov- 
ernment to this end in the United Nations. 

The intransigent attitude of the Soviet government, however, has 
made impossible the development of such a necessary international agree- 
ment. The leaders of the Soviet dictatorship do not seem to realize that an- 
other war, fought with atomic or hydrogen weapons, could completely destroy 
civilization. Our government must nevertheless exhaust every reasonable 
effort to achieve its sound program for international control of atomic 
weapons and for an enduring peace, 

In the meantime, the government of the United States must adopt 
effective measures to build national security and protect the Western 
Hemisphere from this threat to our survival. 

We urge that: (1) The Administration give frank recognition to the 
fact that atomic-hydrogen defenses are far more important to the American 
people that the goal of a balanced budget; and (2) that the government take 
the people into its confidence on these grave problems that affect us all. 

We need an adequate continental defense—the best that money, engineer- 
ing know-how and technical resources can provide, so that enemy bombers 
cannot penetrate this hemisphere. This defense cannot be built by pinching 
pennies. It can be developed by building the most effective possible early- 
warning system and by improving methods of intercepting enemy attacks. 

Such a program must not detract from other essential defense programs. 
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We have the economic capabilities. We have the manpower. We have the 
factories and we have the most advanced technical and electronic skills in the 
entire world. 

They can, altogether, give us a far greater sense of military security than 
the people now enjoy. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We call upon the Administration to develop and present to Congress 
and the people the most comprehensive and modern defense program possible 
to achieve national and continental security. 

2. We call upon the Administration to tell the American people the facts 
about atomic and hydrogen warfare and the new problems and responsibili- 
ties that type of warfare entails for every one of us. 

3. We urge the Administration to continue actively to seek a program of 
honorable peace and the elimination on a worldwide and enforceable basis, 
through the United Nations, of atomic and hydrogen weapons as an instru- 
ment of warfare. 


The resolution was adopted. 


“OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE” 


SECRETARY CAREY: At this time we take occasion to remind the 
Convention that today we celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. 

Four score and ten years ago today (Thursday, November 19) Abraham 
Lincoln predicted that “the world will little note, nor long remember” the 
words he spoke at the hilltop graveyard at Gettysburg. 

But neither Abraham Lincoln’s words nor his sublime democratic philos- 
ophy have been forgotten today—exactly ninety years later. 

We are told that school children around the world know more of Abraham 
Lincoln than of any other American national hero. The children of India 
and the children of Iceland join millions of American children to recite in 
their classrooms the immemorable summation which will forever exalt 
“Government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

Down through the years those ten simple words have come to be a bedrock 
of democratic philosophy. They have become the guideposts and the ul- 
timate criteria for other nations, new nations treading the democratic path 
to self-fulfillment and the greatest dignity for man. 

Like all Americans we of the CIO are profoundly indebted to Abraham 
Lincoln for his leadership in time of mortal crisis and for his sense of how 
deeply the democratic spirit runs in men’s souls. 

But we of CIO endeavor to do far more than revere Abraham Lincoln’s 
words and principles. We attempt—as Lincoln himself attempted—to give 
the words flesh and blood, to make ideals realities, to transform hungerings 
and aspirations into a better world of economic, social and political justice 
for all men. 

To us of the CIO the concept and practice of “Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people” postulates the struggle we have waged and will 
continue to wage for a dynamic democracy, for broadening opportunities and 
horizons for all men, and for a world of genuine and abiding brotherhood. 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
nation under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Carey. 
The Resolutions Committee will continue. Brother Rusch. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 41, as follows: 


Resolution No. 41 
FARM LABOR 


Grave damage both to the standards of American workers and to rela- 
tions between this country and Mexico is being done by the shockingly 
inadequate way in which the United States is handling the ever-growing 
flood of illegal entrants from Mexico and is administering the programs 
for bringing in foreign contract labor for use on farms. 

During the past year CIO members in the packing sheds of California 
have lost their jobs because lettuce packing was carried on at substandard 
rates by Mexican contract workers, contrary to the intent of Congress. In 
many other situations the actual or threatened employment of “wetbacks” 
and foreign contract workers has depressed farm labor conditions and forced 
United States workers to seek a living elsewhere. 

The 83rd Congress failed to provide adequate appropriations for patrolling 
the Mexican border and for developing a more adequate farm placement serv- 
ice to help United States farm workers find jobs. The Congress extended 
without improvement Public Law 78 under which the Mexican contract labor 
program is carried on. The present agreement with Mexico expires in Decem- 
ber and substantial disagreements have arisen as to the terms of any future 
agreement. 


The complex situation resulting from the employment of foreign agricul- 
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tural workers was the subject of detailed study and recommendation by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor some years ago. The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in the 82nd Congress unanimously 
recommended that a federal commission on migratory labor be established 
to coordinate efforts to improve the situation. 

An increasing number of segments of American agriculture have adopted 
a practice of using foreign workers, and the possibility of hiring illegal 
entrants is used as a method of opposing decent standards for foreign con- 
tract workers. 

The growers have succeeded in having the state agencies take over more 
and more authority from the United States Department of Labor in regard to 
the determination of the need for foreign workers and of the so-called pre- 
vailing wages which they are to be paid. In practice, such prevailing 
wages have already been depressed by the anticipated use of foreign workers. 

We have asked the U. S. Department of Labor, in negotiating agreements 
with Mexico, to insist upon more adequate wages and conditions for foreign 
workers who come to aid in United States production, and we have sought to 
protect the right of these workers to organize to enforce their terms of 
employment. 

Many church and liberal groups have become interested in improving the 
conditions of migratory farm workers, both domestic and foreign, and are 
cooperating with the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, with 
which the CIO is affiliated. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We reaffirm our belief that farm laborers are entitled to as good conditions 
of work and life as those obtained by other workers. Offering proper con- 
ditions is the best method by which agricultural employers can secure the 
labor they need. The CIO has always supported programs that would assist 
farmers themselves, and we favor additional measures, if they should be re- 
quired, to permit farmers to provide decent working and living conditions 
to their laborers. 

We endorse the efforts of our affiliates and the CIO organization staff to 
bring the benefits of unionism to farm workers. We recommend that our 
affiliates and the CIO cooperate with liberal and church groups through the 
National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and that they give it financial 
support. 

We call upon the Eisenhower Administration to take immediate steps and 
strenuous action to stop the flood of illegal entrants who find jobs in in- 
dustry as well as agriculture, to penalize employers who hire these un- 
fortunate people, and to halt the many abuses under the foreign contract 
labor programs which result in the displacement of United States workers 
and adversely affect their working and living conditions. 

We again call upon the President, Congress and the states to put into 
effect the major recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, including the establishment of a special standing commission in this 
field. 

We reaffirm our determination to extend the social security laws, min- 
imum wage laws, and workmen’s compensation acts. We believe that federal 
and state legislation should be amended to protect the right of these workers 
to organize and bargain collectively. We favor additional laws designed to 
meet the special needs of migratory farm laborers, such as those that would 
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regulate labor contractors, provide better housing, and assure educational 
opportunities to migrant children. 

We believe that farm laborers, whether our own citizens or from friendly 
neighboring countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living 
conditions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs should be 
given to United States workers, including those from Puerto Rico, in prefer- 
ence to bringing in supplementary workers from other countries. 

We urge the United States representatives, in any new negotiations with 
foreign countries for the importation of contract nationals, to work more 
actively for the protection of our own farm laborers and of foreign workers 
who come to aid in activities essential to our nation’s welfare. 

We believe that contract workers from other countries, such as the 
British West Indies, should be brought in only under formal agreement and 
contract. We urge adequate funds and authority for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service so that it can properly patrol our borders and re- 
move illegal entrants. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: The Committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DRAGON (UAW): Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, this 
resolution is a very important resolution. Since my assignment in the State 
of Arizona in 1950 I have come pretty close to looking into this situation. 
The ramifications of what is happening to farm labor in the Mexican Agree- 
ment constitute a Frankenstein monster situation. A short time ago, in fact 
on October 9, we met with the Justice Department, a committee of AFL and 
CIO, and we commended the Justice Department for rounding up the wet- 
backs in the California area. We told Mr. Rankin of the Department of 
Justice we wanted that kept up, that we were very happy about the roundup 
in the Los Angeles District, which to that time the Immigration people had 
overlooked. We told them the El Paso District had begun to do a good job, 
and complimented them on that good job. A few days later we found that 
the man responsible for that good job, Mr. Minton, was kicked out of that 
job for doing that job. Also, when a hue and cry came up about this situation, 
the Senators from California and the Senator from Arizona protested to 
Mr. Brownell the farmers couldn’t harvest their crops unless they had the 
illegal labor. 

This is a terrible situation. They pulled off their immigration man; and 
not only that, they flooded the area with their illegal workers that de- 
pressed the wages of our own American farm labor. 

The situation in regard to the prevailing wages, the way they fix the 
wages in our own domestic labor, is a fraud. For instance, three of us 
delegates can get together and say the wage for our farming area is going 
to be $2.05 to pick cotton, per 100 pounds. That becomes the wage, and then 
that becomes also the wage for the Mexican laborers. 

Under Public Law 78 of the United States, you are supposed to have a 
compliance man. That man’s job is to enforce the Mexican Agreement; and 
do you know how many thousands of legal workers he has to survey? In the 
State of Arizona we have 9000 legal Mexican workers. We have one steward 
and 9000 Mexican nationals. And I say to you that is nothing more 
than a fraud upon the Mexican workers in this country. 
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I think the American agricultural farms that are corporation owned and 
the suitcase farmers are actually going back to the days of the Roman slave. 
They are even asking now that in some of the categories when the Mexican 
nationals contract for farm labor, there be no specified jobs. Not so long ago 
we had a group of cattlemen come down who wanted to use the Mexican 
national workers as cowboys. The romance is all gone out of cowboys. It 
is not the romance; it is the wage rate of $60 a month; and they go get Mexi- 
can nationalists to do that job. 

If we are going to develop a pool of Mexican farm labor in this country, 
we have to take away the discriminations that are put onto these people. 

As this resolution says, they have no social security, no compensation, no 
Blue Cross, no home loans, no protection under federal labor laws. 

I say to you this situation in regard to our own domestic farm labor is a 
terrible one. We are becoming completely dependent on foreign labor. It 
would not be so bad but they pass laws to do nothing to make sure that for- 
eign labor is getting a good deal, and we find these people skip. We find them 
in Detroit, Chicago, and every other place. In fact the situation is becom- 
ing so bad the immigration authorities are stopping Greyhound buses in the 
State of California and searching people, asking them for their papers. And 
you can understand some poor Mexican woman who has been in this country 
a good many years and cannot speak very good English, they detain her, a 
citizen of this United States. 

I say to you the new Administration has already put out feelers. They 
won’t get tough with Mexico. They say the agreement with Mexico is too 
tough, they want to revise it downward. If they revise that agreement down- 
ward it means they are revising downward the standard of living of our own 
farm workers. 

It is an unfortunate position today that we have to depend on the Mexican 
Government to better the conditions of our own farm labor, and that is ex- 
actly what the agreement in effect does today, and yet the powers and the 
corporation farms want to revise that contract downward. 

We have already approached the CTM in Mexico, and we have told them 
to get in there and work; that not only the condition of their workers will be 
benefited but our own farm workers as well. They say they will get in and 
work to improve the new Mexican agreement. 

This resolution, as I said before, has many ramifications. I urge its adop- 
tion. I urge that we take an interest and that we try to do something for the 
farm Jabor groups in the various areas where We live. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT RIFFE: The things this delegate has 
pointed out to you affect so many people across this country. The other 
things he has talked about are the things affecting many, many workers 
throughout California, Arizona, Colorado, down in Texas and other sections 
of the world. 

We met with the old Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin, to discuss these 
problems and how it was affecting the workers in this industry—the agree- 
ment that our government has between it and the Mexican government. He 
said, “There is nothing I can do. The law does not give me the power to en- 
force the agreement.” 

We say to you you have to organize these people, bring up their wages. 
We are having a meeting in Mexico City jointly with the American AFL and 
the labor movement in Mexico on December 14th, 15th and 16th. There at 
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that meeting we are going to discuss these very problems that this delegate 
has talked about and see what we can do jointly together to better protect our 
industry across the country. I promise to you that the CIO will do everything 
we can. We have asked our government to permit us to sit in at future nego- 
tiations, when they are negotiating a contract for the exchange of these 
laborers to work in this industry across the country, with the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: If there is no further discussion the question is 
on the motion, 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 30. 


Resolution No. 30 
FARM PROGRAMS 


Twenty years ago the farmers of America joined forces with the gov- 
ernment to work by democratic methods toward a sound prosperity for ag- 
riculture and to safeguard the nation’s needs for adequate supplies of foods 
and fibres produced on farms. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
from its beginning has supported the purpose and principles of these farm 
programs. We still support them. 

Throughout these twenty years the majority of the Republican Party has 
criticized and condemned these programs of farm democracy, just as it has 
fought industrial democracy at every step. It has come forward with no 
realistic or reliable substitute for the programs it condemns. Now in control 
of the government, the Republican Party has advanced no remedies for the 
immediate and pressing problems of farmers. It has merely said that 
eventually it will propose a remedy. Meanwhile the Secretary of Agriculture 
has said price supports should be used only to avert disaster. He has ex- 
pressed concern about the size of reserves stored in the ever-normal granary. 
His talk of dumping surpluses, and actual dumping in some cases, has 
further weakened already weak markets. 

This policy of doubt, double-talk, indecision and vague promises has spread 
fear among farmers and destroyed the assurance of good markets on which 
farmers must rely in planning and planting their crops. Plagued by 
drought and penalized by falling prices, they are told to be patient and 
weather the storm while the new experts, with the advice of big packers, 
processors and bankers, work out new programs to propose to Congress. 

Because of the hazard to farmers and the dangers to consumers in this 
situation, this Fifteenth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions restates its support for the continuation of government programs to 
advance prosperity on the farms and safeguard the food supply of the 
nation. We believe it is time for the American people to review the re- 
markable record of our farmers during these twenty years and find out 
what these farm programs have accomplished and what they can mean for 
the future. 

Between 1932 and 1952 the farmers of America established a record of pro- 
duction that has never before been equalled in the history of agriculture 
anywhere in the world. 

During this period the output of American farms increased 40 
percent. 
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Output per acre of harvested crop land increased 30 percent. 

Reduced manpower available on farms was overcome by an 80 
percent increase in output per man-hour of farm work. 

The increase in production during the 1932-52 period was three 
times greater and in man-hour output five times greater, than had 
taken place in the twenty years 1912-32, 


Mechanization was a major factor in this record-breaking production. 
American farmers in 1952 were using— 
4 times as many tractors 
2% times as many trucks 
5% times as many milking machines 
7% times as many cornpickers 
9 times as many combines—as in 1935. 
Only one farm in nine was on a power line in 1935; in 1953 only 
one farm in ten was not served with electric power. 


Better farming practices, improved varieties of seed and heavier expendi- 
tures to save and rebuild the soil also made important contributions to farm 
output during these years. 

By 1952 farmers were using four times as much fertilizer and nine 
times as much liming material as in 1935. 

One out of 100 acres of corn land was planted to hybrid seed in 
in 1935; 84 out of 100 acres are planted to the improved varieties 
today. 

Reseeding of pasture and range land has helped to build up the 
productivity of 52 million acres since 1936. 

Terracing has protected 18 million acres of land. 

Use of phosphates to improve cover crops has increased twelve- 
fold. 

High levels of employment, rising wages of industria] workers and gen- 
erally higher incomes throughout the nation provided the economic oppor- 
tunity in which farmers could make these investments in better farming 
and achieve this record of production. 


The New Deal stimulated recovery from depression and improved 
and enlarged the market for farm products. 

War needs for food and fibers created a sudden demand for 
greater production which farmers patriotically fulfilled despite an 
acute shortage of farm manpower. 

Full employment in post-war years has provided expanded mar- 
kets for farm products at good prices. 

Incomes of farmers and industrial workers both rose rapidly 
during these twenty years and along closely parallel lines. 


But the favorable situation created for agriculture by industrial ex- 
pansion and employment could not by itself have given rise to the tremendous 
gains in output and productive efficiency which American farmers achieved 
during these twenty years. They were able to seize the opportunity and 
go to work on it because the programs they had developed with the govern- 
ment gave them greater assurance against loss and gave them greater 
security than they ever had before. They could be sure that they would not 
be driven into bankruptcy as the reward for producing abundantly. They 
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kept moving toward, and finally achieved, parity between the prices they 
received and the prices they paid. 

Price supports for basic crops have protected farmers against 
ruinous price declines in years when reserve supplies built up. 

Storage programs have provided reserves of feed grains that can 
be drawn on in lean years; twice in the last twelve years such re- 
serves served to hold meat and dairy production high when feed crops 
were not up to current needs. 

Conservation payments provided a means by which farmers could 
undertake soil building practices that preserve the future fertility of 
the farm but yield no immediate cash return to the farmer. 

The Soil Conservation Service joined farmers together in practical 
cooperative programs for saving and rebuilding the land in many 
regions throughout the country. 

The record speaks for itself. Substantial progress toward building a 
firm foundation under American agriculture has been made. The capacity and 
efficiency of our farm plant has been vastly improved. A beginning has been 
made toward restoring the fertility of the soil. Admittedly the farm programs 
are not perfect. Mistakes have been made, of course. The remedy, how- 
ever, is not to destroy them, but to extend and improve them. 

Practicable means of providing price supports for perishable farm 
products have not been worked out. 

Some price support programs have resulted in waste and destruc- 
tion of food which can never be accepted as the right answer for pro- 
duction in excess of what the market will absorb. 

Acreage limitations resulting from reduced exports and large 
storage stocks of wheat and cotton help farm prices but may not 
maintain farm income. 

Larger commercial farms receive a disproportionate share of the 
benefits of the programs. Two-thirds of the farms of the country are 
so small that price supports alone cannot give them economic se- 
curity. 

Only a small part of our total farm acreage has been given the 
conservation treatment it requires; injury done to the soil over many 
decades has not yet been repaired. 

Republican policy and performance to date give no assurance whatever 
that these farm programs will be extended and improved. On the con- 
trary, the new Agriculture officials are unable to conceal either their dis- 
like for what these programs have done for the farmers in the past, or their 
intention to do as little for them as possible in the future. 

General Eisenhower said in his campaign that farmers should get 100 
percent of parity for their products “in the market place,” where, as all 
farmers know, they bargain on grossly unequal terms with packers, proces- 
sors, and commission men. The new Secretary of Agriculture said in Feb- 
ruary that price supports can protect farmers against “undue disaster”. 
He did not define undue disaster nor did he say what disaster he thinks is 
due to befall farmers or what he would do about it if it does. The new 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, former official of a chain-farming service, 
said in April there are too many farmers and that the little marginal farm- 
ers should get off the land and leave it to their big competitors. 

For eleven mcnths the new Agriculture officials have promised 
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received and the prices they paid. 
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Storage programs have provided reserves of feed grains that can 
be drawn on in lean years; twice in the last twelve years such re- 
serves served to hold meat and dairy production high when feed crops 
were not up to current needs. 

Conservation payments provided a means by which farmers could 
undertake soil building practices that preserve the future fertility of 
the farm but yield no immediate cash return to the farmer. 

The Soil Conservation Service joined farmers together in practical 
cooperative programs for saving and rebuilding the land in many 
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efficiency of our farm plant has been vastly improved. A beginning has been 
made toward restoring the fertility of the soil. Admittedly the farm programs 
are not perfect. Mistakes have been made, of course. The remedy, how- 
ever, is not to destroy them, but to extend and improve them. 
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products have not been worked out. 
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tion of food which can never be accepted as the right answer for pro- 
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Acreage limitations resulting from reduced exports and large 
storage stocks of wheat and cotton help farm prices but may not 
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so small that price supports alone cannot give them economic se- 
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Only a small part of our total farm acreage has been given the 
conservation treatment it requires; injury done to the soil over many 
decades has not yet been repaired. 
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intention to do as little for them as possible in the future. 
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percent of parity for their products “in the market place,” where, as all 
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sors, and commission men. The new Secretary of Agriculture said in Feb- 
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Under Secretary of Agriculture, former official of a chain-farming service, 
said in April there are too many farmers and that the little marginal farm- 
ers should get off the land and leave it to their big competitors. 
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to come up with something better, while denouncing and not using 
effectively the instruments already at their disposal. 

They deliberately delayed plans for coping with grain storage 
needs on this year’s crops. 

They talk of government storage holdings as undesirable, even in 
amounts clearly needed to provide safe reserves against bad crop 
years. 

They have depressed farm prices by the way in which they made 
sales out of some of the storage holdings. 

They recommended a cut in soil conservation payments which 
even a Republican Congress repudiated by appropriating 40 percent 
more than had been requested. 

They are abolishing field offices of the Soil Conservation Service 
and dismissing many of the soil technicians trained in this work over 
the last twenty years. 

They are displacing locally elected farmer committeemen with 
low-paid managers appointed on a patronage basis. 

Concerted attack on farmers’ rural electric cooperatives by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior threatens the continued ex- 
istence of many of them and is restricting the future growth of all 
of them. 

Such policies and purposes strike at the roots of the farm program by 
undermining the confidence of farmers. Basic safeguards which for twenty 
years have made it possible for farmers without fear to meet in full and on 
time the enormous demands of our nation are now seriously threatened. 

First result of this new policy toward farmers has been jittery farm 
prices that keep tending to decline. As was to be expected, farm prices 
reacted in 1951 from the inflation that followed the Korean crisis. But they 
have continued on the downgrade almost every month now for two years. 
And while farm prices fell, the prices that farmers and consumers pay held 
near peak levels. National income will be almost 30 percent greater than 
in 1950 this year, but farmers’ net income will fall back to the 1950 level 
and in terms of buying power will be the lowest net income they have 
received since 1941. 

Long range results of this Republican attitude toward farm programs can 
be disastrous, not for farmers alone but for all of us as consumers. Apart 
from the question of justice to farmers, the assurances and safeguards of a 
sound farm program must be continued in order that we can be sure that 
our future needs for food and other farm products will be met. 

With population growing 7500 a day, our food needs a few years hence will 
outrun she additional crop land that can be brought under cultivation. Out- 
put per acre must be increased. To increase output, soil saving and soil 
building practices must be speeded up. This will require greater assurance to 
farmers, not less as the Republicans propose. Preservation of the soil for 
future generations is a responsibility shared by all the American people. 

Maintenance of high farm output in the future will depend very directly 
on the stability of farm income. Mechanization has greatly increased the 
cash outlays which farmers must make in producing a crop. If production 
is to hold up, the cash must be forthcoming. Farmers can no longer, as 
in the past, try to beat falling prices by plowing up more acres; they will be 
forced to reduce output because they lack cash to produce it. 
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Cash costs incurred in six months of production on a typical farm 
today would have kept a 1910 farm operating for 314 years. 
The machinery and supplies which make present high output pos- 
sible require farmers to purchase each year the equivalent of— 
7 million tons of finished steel 
16% billion gallons of petroleum products 
15 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power 
320 million pounds of rubber 
50 million tons of chemical products. 

Finally there is the fact that sound programs for protecting farm income 
protect all of us. Trouble on the farms means lay-offs in city plants. When 
the people who live on farms enjoy prosperity they are making a major con- 
tribution to the prosperity of all the rest of us. The vicious effect of falling 
farm prices has already been felt by tens of thousands of workers in the 
farm machinery and consumer durables industries. Unless checked this 
trouble in the farming country can launch the nation once again into a farm- 
fed farm-led depression. 

For all these reasons the CIO pledges its continued support for farm pro- 
grams designed to keep prosperity on the farms and in the cities and to give 
farmers the security they need if they are to meet the growing demands that 
the future will make upon them. The record of the past twenty years 
proves the case. The future must build and improve upon that record. Con- 
gress must expand and improve these programs based upon the experience 
of, and in line with recommendations from, the farmers themselves. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations recognizes that no farm pro- 
gram by itself can guarantee prosperity to farmers if industrial plants shut 
down, workers are laid off and the market for farm products dries up. Full 
employment at high wages in industry helped the farmers do the job they 
have done these twenty years and must be counted on to give the same help 
to farmers in the future. Depressions, recessions, or even so-called “re-ad- 
justments,” must not be allowed to occur again, throwing workers out of 
jobs and destroying their incomes, which will in turn hurt the farmers. In 
our determination that this need not and shall not happen again, we in the 
CIO are fighting not for ourselves alone, but for the prosperity of all— 
farmers, workers, professional and business people alike—and for the greater 
security of our nation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 40 as follows: 


Resolution No. 40 


SALES TAXES 


A sales tax is the most unfair and inequitable of all types of taxes. It is 
imposed without regard for income levels, types of expenditures, family 
status or state of employment. It applies with equal force to the sick, the 
infirm, the disabled, the retired, the pensioned, the unemployed and even 
the unfortunate few who are on public relief. 

A sales tax hits the low- and middle-income families much harder than 
the upper- and high-income recipients. Because low- and middle-income 
people spend almost all their income on the necessities of life, a sales tax 
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hits with less force and less vigor the higher-income people who save rather 
than spend large segments of their income. Money which is saved is not 
subject to the sales tax. According to the Federal Reserve Board, 50 
percent of the families who received the lowest incomes in 1950 spent all they 
earned, while the top 10 percent, the high-income recipients, saved three- 
fourths of the total net savings set aside in that year. Those who save pay 
no sales tax on the income saved. Those who are unfortunate enough to be 
unable to save pay the sales tax every time they buy the necessities of life. 

Sales taxes and excise taxes at the federal, state and local level in 1948 
took almost 12 percent of the income of individuals earning less than $1000; 
8% percent of the income of individuals earning between $2000 and $4000; 
and only 4% percent of the income of those earning $7500 or more. 

The Administration indicated earlier this year that it was studying the 
possibilities of recommending a federal sales tax to Congress. After con- 
siderable public discussion, the President announced that the Administration 
would not recommend a retail sales tax to the Congress. The President did 
not say that the retail sales tax was unfair or injurious, he simply stated 
that it was a tax used by the states which the federal government should 
not pre-empt. 

The President announced simultaneously that the Administration is con- 
sidering and may recommend a manufacturers’ excise tax. A manufacturers’ 
excise tax is merely a sales tax by a different name. It is imposed at the 
manufacturing level rather than the retail level, but is ultimately paid by the 
consumer. Moreover, by the time this tax reaches the retail level, it is 
increased by percentage markups. The manufacturers’ sales tax, therefore, 
is even worse than a retail sales tax. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO will vigorously and forcefully oppose any effort to impose a 
federal sales tax, by whatever name it may be called. 

The CIO declares its opposition to all state and local sales taxes. It will 
oppose any additional taxes of this sort, and will work for the repeal of all 
sales taxes heretofore imposed. 


The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: As you know, the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
CIO has been in session during the past several days. It is my pleasure at this 
time to present two of the Vice Presidents of that organization, Mrs. Evelyn 
Smith, who is the wife of a steel worker from Warren, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Hood, who is the wife of a packinghouse worker at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
(Applause. ) 

They have adopted a number of resolutions dealing with some problems 
that they have discussed which I am to convey to the CIO Executive Board. 
I have advised them I would do so. 

We are very happy to have you with us this morning. 

We are now going to consider the resolution on Economic Policy, and I 
call upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, Brother Curran. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 29 as follows: 
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Resolution No. 29 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


After more than twelve years of nearly uninterrupted growth and full 
employment our national economy is confronted with a major change in 
direction. Beginning this summer production began a slow, downward drift. 
Moreover, it appears that the forces producing this decline will gather greater 
momentum in 1954 unless effective counter-measures are taken promptly. 

Continuation of this trend would constitute a grave danger not only to the 
American people but in addition a decline at home would be quickly reflected 
in the economies of other free countries around the world. 

The CIO rejects the false doctrine being spread in many business publi- 
cations that a recession would constitute a “healthy adjustment” or a mere 
“corrective movement.” In the light of the still vast unfilled needs of millions 
of people both at home and abroad, any halt in our economic progress would 
weaken our ability to meet world responsibility. 

These difficulties stem from the slowing down of business investment 
and housing construction, the levelling off of government defense spending, 
the sharp decline in farm income, and the failure of consumption to grow 
rapidly enough to keep pace with America’s vastly increased production 
capacity. 

It is more than twenty years since the Republican Party has been called 
upon to grapple with national economic problems. The nation will watch 
closely its efforts in this critical period. 

Early this year President Eisenhower expressed his support for the full 
employment law of 1946 which establishes goals of maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power for America. 

The economic actions and policies of the new Administration to date, 
however, provide small comfort in the face of the present situation. 

Foremost of these policies has been the ill-timed and poorly conceived 
hard-money and high interest program of the Treasury. Much of the cur- 
tailment in residential construction and to some extent the levelling off in 
business investment is traceable to this blunder. This policy has also added 
to the costs of installment credit, farm loans, capital for small business, 
state and local government construction expenses for schools, hospitals and 
other buildings, and to the burden of servicing the national debt. 

The Administration also saw fit to join in the demolition of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Despite some shortcomings, this agency had 
proven its value over twenty years as a significant form of assistance to 
business. the construction industry and many local communities during periods 
of economic difficulty. 

Confronted with a serious reduction in agricultural prices and farm in- 
comes the Administration has encouraged widespread confusion by its failure 
to develop a constructive program to deal with the situation. 

Finally, although the country is confronted with an obvious need to bolster 
personal consumption in order to offset decline in business and government 
spending, President Eisenhower has been flirting with new sales and excise 
tax proposals which would actually reduce consumption. 

The time has come for the Administration to outline to the American 
people a constructive program to put the nation once more on the road to 
economic progress and expansion. In light of the great increases being made 
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in industrial productivity and the steady growth of the labor force, only an 
expanding economy can meet the needs and obligations of our times. 

An effective anti-depression program must be organized by the federal 
government. Local and state governments as well as private economic groups 
must assist in this work; but financial, social and political considerations make 
it imperative that the national Administration recognize its central respon- 
sibility. The experience of the early thirties demonstrated the futility of 
depending primarily upon exhorting private business and local communities to 
greater effort. 

A program to meet this situation must include the following factors: 

(1) Tax legislation which will give priority in tax relief to the low and 
lower-middle income groups. Increasing personal exemptions would be a 
sound step in this direction. Excise taxes which also restrict consumption 
must also be removed as this becomes possible. As a beginning those excises 
due to expire in April should not be renewed. When further reductions in 
excise taxes are made, those bearing most heavily upon lower income families 
should first be repealed. Above all, there must be no extension of federal 
excise taxes in any form, be they called retail sales taxes or manufacturer’s 
excise taxes. Such levies can only have a crippling effect upon personal 
consumption which instead must be encouraged in the months and years 
ahead. If revenue needs decline, tax relief for business may also be possible; 
but in a period when investment will be tapering off, this must have a lower 
priority than tax cuts to stimulate consumption. Reduced business taxes, 
rather than stimulating investment during periods of declining employment 
and production, tend to increase idle corporate reserves or add to the sav- 
ings of large dividend receivers. 

(2) Special attention to the problems of the millions of American fam- 
ilies with incomes below $3000 per year. These people constitute a vast, 
largely untapped market for goods of all types. Federal programs which 
can he'p them are: an increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour; 
an expansion of the coverage and benefits in the social security program 
as well as the enactment of a national system of health insurance. Passage 
of anti-discrimination legislation and improvements in educational oppor- 
tunities can alone contribute notably to broadening the economic opportunities 
of low income families. Shoring up the lower levels of the economic ladder 
is one of the most effective means of expanding consumption to help insure 
full employment. 

(3) A clear cut reversal of the banker-dominated money policies of the 
new Administration. Fortunately, the Federal Reserve System has recently 
been operating to make the supply of money easier; but this must be sup- 
plemented by a return to the lower interest rates prevailing before this 
spring. The Treasury Department, the housing agencies and the Federal 
Reserv2 Board can lead the way here. This is necessary to encourage private 
business investment, particularly for smaller companies, as well as for res- 
idential construction. 

(4) Other steps to encourage new home building and improvement of 
existing residences, in addition to easing the supply of money and lowering 
interest rates. There is still need for at least 2 million new housing units 
a year to meet the current and backed-up housing demand. A modern home 
improvement program has special value in combatting depressions, since it 
can be brought into action promptly and may be less sensitive to tempor- 
ary shifts in family formation, income and employment. A strong residential 
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construction industry is a prime requisite of a dynamic American economy. 

(5) A modern unemployment compensation system which can be a first 
line of defense against the spread of any economic downturn. Unfortunately, 
benefit levels under the present state programs have become completely 
unrelated to current needs and earnings of workers; in addition many states 
have raised arbitrary and unjustifiable barriers against unemployed workers 
who seek to obtain their legitimate compensation. This system must be 
overhauled and ultimately replaced by a federal unemployment law to cope 
with what is obviously a national economic problem. Pending this, however, 
we advocate the immediate enactment of a strong federal standards law 
which will help prevent disqualification of qualified workers in their respec- 
tive states, assure essential increases in benefit provisions, and permit states 
which are hard hit by unemployment and threatened with the exhaustion of 
funds to pay benefits, to be able to draw on grants from the federal govern- 
ment. Proposals to offer these states loans are impractical since this might 
only compound their financial difficulties. Unemployment must be under- 
stood as fundmentally a national problem and dealt with as such. 

(6) Private groups including labor and management must also discharge 
their responsibilities well, if our economy is to remain strong and resume its 
advance. At the bargaining table these parties must agree upon reasonable 
wage settlements to enable workers to share equitably in the fruits of in- 
creased productivity. Where feasible, annual wage agreements can be ne- 
gotiated to eliminate unnecesary fluctuations in employment and simultane- 
ously kelp stabilize and fortify workers’ consumption patterns. Large 
corporations have the special responsibility of planning and developing their 
investment programs in such manner as to help reduce the sharp fluctuations 
so characteristic of business investment in the past. Reasonable price policies 
by businessmen to encourage high sales volume and the transference to 
consumers of a fair share of the economy’s rising productivity are also 
essential. 

(7) A realistic farm program to restore the income position of the nation’s 
farm families, while also encouraging greater consumption of agricultural 
products. 

(8) If the problems of recession, depression and full employment are to be 
dealt with successfully, the present Administration must cease its doctrinaire 
devotion to budget balancing even at the expense of national welfare. Obvi- 
ously there is general preference for a balanced budget or a federal surplus 
when private levels of employment and income are high enough to permit 
this; but there must also be general agreement that if a downturn is at 
hand, increased federal activity and spending are both necessary and desirable. 
Properly timed and applied such government action can help prevent or 
reverse a downturn, and restore full employment. Under such circum- 
stances federal spending can actually lead to a net increase in federal rev- 
enue and actually reduce the weight of carrying the national debt. The size 
of the public debt and its interest charges must be considered in relation 
to the jievel of total national production and income, not as an isolated eco- 
nomic element. In 1939, for example, total national production was $91 
billion, and the interest charge on the national debt was approximately 
$1 billion; in 1953 interest charges on the debt have increased to approximately 
$6 billion annually, but national production has grown much faster to over 
$370 billion per year. The $5 billion increase in the debt burden—for it is 
the annual interest charge which represents the real cost of the debt— 
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should be compared with the $280 billion increase in national output to put 
the debt problem in proper perspective. 

(9) A well planned system of public works which can alleviate many 
pressing social needs as well as act as an effective counter-depression in- 
strument. The public need for additional school rooms, hospital beds, roads 
and otner public buildings is an almost inexhaustible backlog of work. 
Again, in the light of past experience and the fiscal and tax difficulties con- 
fronting most state and local governments today, the federal government 
must be prepared to move quickly itself, in these operations. It must have 
ready its own building and related works programs as this becomes neces- 
sary, and it must also be in a position to step up grants to states and local 
communities to get projects underway at those levels. Careful advance 
planning and determination to move promptly can eliminate costly time lags 
and delays. Over-reliance on state and local financing must also be avoided 
because of the regressive nature of nearly all state and local tax systems. 
Moreover, the works programs of the thirties demonstrated that federal finan- 
cial assistance and coordination need not lead to domination of states and 
local communities so far as public works projects are concerned. 

The program can halt the downturn in its early stages and restore America 
to the path of economic expansion. American ingenuity has mastered the most 
intricate problems of production in the economic world. The same ingenuity 
must be applied in a constructive manner to engineer a rising consumption to 
balance our great production capacity. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends the 
adoption of the Economic Policy resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the CIO 
Economic Policy Committee, the distinguished President of the Textile Work- 
ers, Brother Emil Rieve. 


DELEGATE RIEVE: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Convention: 
Your Committee on Economic Policy has had numbers of meetings in the 
past year and met with many government officials and committees to 
express the views of the CIO on the economy of the nation. 

As of today, I can say that our economy is probably still in good shape. 
As of October, our employment was 62,200,000. Manufacturing payrolls and 
average weekly earnings are close to an all-time high. If our economy 
should not get any worse, we could say that we are in fairly good shape, 
but there are downward trends in not just a few industries—not just in the 
so-called consumer goods industries, which have been in a downward trend for 
some time—but in many other industries, and also the farms and other 
areas of our economic life. 

This is not CIO propaganda. As a matter of fact, some of the most re- 
vealing stories appear on the pages of the Wall Street Journal—and I hope 
that no one will accuse the Wall Street Journal of being a CIO propaganda 
paper. 

I need not discuss the farm situation at any great length because we had 
a very long explanation of that problem the other day. However, it has to be 
noted that farm income in September of this year was at an annual rate 
almost 22 percent lower than in September 1952. 
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As I said before, employment is still high, but there has been a decline 
in the last two months. This is not a seasonal decline. This time of the year 
there is usually an increase in employment. The Wall Street Journal—and I 
intend to quote the Wall Street Journal quite liberally—noted that unem- 
ployment claims in Ohio and Pennsylvania have been on the increase. 

As a matter of fact, the day before yesterday one of the Cleveland papers 
carried a story that unemployment compensation has been twice as high as it 
was a year ago, although still not alarming. 

In addition, inventories have been on the increase, and again I quote the 
Wall Street Journal, of November 6: “Stocks of manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail firms climbed to a record $78.7 billion, about $5.7 billion higher 
than a year ago. The increase was $600 million in September, $450 million in 
August. A Commerce Department official said business men tried to hold 
down inventories in September, but declining sales offset this. He noted 
that September sales dropped $700 million below August.” 

Now as to business failures, which is another barometer of the way our 
economy is drifting. In September of 1952 the liabilities of companies which 
failed amounted to $20.1 million. For three months starting with July of 
this year they have been $41.3 million, $28.5 million, and $33.8 million. 

Hiring and lay-offs are another barometer. In September, 1952, 56 workers 
were hired for each 1000 already employed. Only 7 were laid off. This 
September the hiring rate was down to 40 per thousand, and the lay-off rate 
was up to 15 per thousand, more than double a year ago. 

General business after Eisenhower’s election spurted up. According to 
the index compiled by Business Week Magazine, “new confidence” was in- 
jected that was to make 1953 the biggest year in history. Unfortu- 
nately, what business needs is not confidence so much as orders. The con- 
fidence did not last, and it is no longer in evidence. Years ago, fourth-quarter 
business would shoot up. This year it is pointing downward and will be 
actually less than in 1952. 

That reminds me of the play that I saw just about ten days ago that is 
now playing in New York City. It is called the “Solid Gold Cadillac.” One 
of the actors in that play takes the part of the president of a big corporation, 
and this is what he says: “Now that we have an Administration in Wash- 
ington that understands business, the quarterly dividend will be slightly 
smaller.” 

This is just part of the story. 

Some say that we are in a rolling adjustment, on the edge of something 
worse. I am not a prophet, but let me quote you prophecies made by others. 

The President of the International Harvester Company said that general 
business is headed for a decline of about 15 percent. It sounds as though he 
has little confidence in Secretary Benson’s farm program, because his own 
business is down 18 percent. 

Business Outlook and Business Week Magazine state that unfilled orders 
for hard goods have dropped $7.5 billion from the peak. “It’s this trend that 
casts doubt on the rate of business spending in 1954.” 

The New York Times stated, “Some banks and finance companies have 
complained about increasing delinquencies among those who have bought 
on the installment plan.” 

As to the auto industry, I certainly cannot speak for that industry, and 
will refer any statement about that to the President of the Auto Workers, but 
the auto industry is expecting an output of cars in 1954 of less than 5.5 
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million. The output this year was over 6 million. This does not show con- 
fidence, in my opinion, among the automobile manufacturers as to 1954. 

Can we pull out of it? Possibly so, but there is only one way. We need 
more customers, but chances look very poor of getting them. I have men- 
tioned employment lay-offs and hirings, but consider this, too: The weekly 
pay checks are getting smaller. The average in September was $70.40 for 
factory workers, the lowest in years, down almost $1.50 from March. This 
means short time for those still working. The average weekly hours worked 
are now 39.6, less than 40 hours, but years ago the average hours worked 
in manufacturing and in industry was 41.2. This means less income, this 
means less money in the pay check for those that are still on the job. 

In addition, we are faced with new taxes. This coming year sales taxes 
are being talked about. While the President said that he is against sales 
taxes, he does not rule out what is known as a manufacturer’s tax, at the 
manufacturer level, which is perhaps the worst tax that could be put into 
effect because it is a pyramiding tax. 

In summary, may I say that it looks like 1926 all over again. Many of us 
happened to live through that period in the labor movement. We well re- 
member that the slump started on the farm and in the soft goods indus- 
tries such as textiles. Hard goods and the stock market continued good 
through 1929. We had two chickens in every pot those days, and two cars in 
every garage. 

There is no need to remind you of what happened. We had no cars and 
no chickens after 1931. Is it possible that we are on the verge of a similar 
situation today? We may now be in the first stages of a collapse which may 
not fully be realized for two or three years, and which will not become com- 
plete for five to six years. It is hardly necessary for me to point out how 
serious this would be not only for our membership but for the cause of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 

What do we do about it? First, the greatest need is new, intelligent lead- 
ership in Washington. Eisenhower promised us that if he was elected he 
would bring the best brains to Washington. Let us not forget that there has 
been a tendency among our CIO members to say that the President is all 
right but it is the Cabinet, or something else. Let us remind ourselves that he 
is the head of the Cabinet. He chose these millionaires in his group. He told 
us that they are his team. Therefore, he must be responsible for whatever 
happens on his team, and no excuses will be accepted. Is it not clear to us 
that neither big business nor the United States Army is a good training 
ground for the kind of brains needed to conduct the civilian affairs of our 
country ? 

Again let me refer to that “radical” publication, the Wall Street Journal, 
which recently carried an article by Albert Clark which discussed the differ- 
ences between the Republican promises and Republican performance. 

The writer recalled Eisenhower’s talk about cutting taxes and balancing 
the budget, yet as you have all read, Secretary Humphrey, who comes from 
this City of Cleveland admits that there will be a deficit of about $8 billion, 
which can be met only by new taxes. This, according to Mr. Clark, seems odd 
in the light of last year’s political campaign. He points out it cannot be 
blamed on the Democrats. The government will spend just about as much 
during this fiscal year as it did during the last one. 

Mr. Clark also remembers Eisenhower’s promise to “lift the heavy hand 
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of federal regulation from the nation’s farmers,’’ and at the same time he 
promised 100 percent parity to the farmers. 

Up to now the Secretary of Agriculture has talked more about the evils of 
the existing system than the kind of program he would like to put into 
effect. It has become increasingly clear, Mr, Clark said in the Wall Street 
Journal, that the old program will keep right on going for political reasons. 

I also note that many business writers close to the Administration predict 
that the Eisenhower Administration will wind up with the Brannan plan 
under a new name. Will “creeping socialism” be adopted by the Republicans 
for their own political salvation? 

Maybe the best brains are getting educated to the facts of life, but I don’t 
think we can afford to wait. 

These are the trends in our economy. There is much more that could be 
said about them, but there is no need to talk too much about them be- 
cause every household is beginning to feel the effects. 

There are only a few things we can do. We can keep on raising our 
voices about the trends that are taking place. We can prepare ourselves for 
the 1954 political campaign so that these trends may be reversed. 

I want to conclude by saying that I do not want to appear as a calamity 
howler, but the trends are not encouraging. What is discouraging is that the 
Administration apparently is not contemplating doing anything constructive 
to alleviate that condition. 

Under the guise of states’ rights, under the guise of having too much 
centralized government, on the promises we have been hearing around Wash- 
ington that the problem has to be solved on a state basis or regional basis, I 
submit that in our complex economy this cannot be done. So I urge all of us 
when we go home to acquaint all our members with the problems we have, 
so that all of us may go to work in order to prevent what we all feel may 
happen; that is, insecurity for ourselves, for the nation, and for the world. 


Thank you. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Rieve. Any further dis- 
cussion on the resolution dealing with economic policy? If not, the Chair 
will put the question. 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution 16, as follows: 


Resolution No. 16 
ISRAEL AND HISTADRUT 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations extends its heartiest greetings 
to the State of Israel, now in its sixth year of independence. That young 
democracy continues to be a shining example of social and economic 
progress in the Middle East, overcoming natural obstacles, reclaiming a 
wasteland and integrating 750,000 new immigrants who have fled from 
lands of oppression to seek a free, dignified, productive life in their ancient 
homeland. 

The State of Israel is beset by many grave problems, but its valiant 
people have shown the will and capacity to forge ahead. Within the State 
of Israel, a genuine democracy flourishes, with Jew and Arab enjoying the 
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rights and duties of free men; with law based on social justice and respect 
for the individual; with education made universal and compulsory for all 
children; with freedom of worship guaranteed to all religious groups; and 
with a vigorous attempt to raise the economic and cultural level of all the 
inhabitants of the land. The world can be justly proud of this new neigh- 
bor, this equal and sovereign state in its family of nations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, believing that all peoples of the 
Middle East will benefit by the establishment of a permanent peace between 
Israel and the surrounding Arab states, calls upon our government and the 
United Nations to pursue a policy leading toward such peace without im- 
pairing the legitimate rights of the countries concerned. Such peace must be 
based upon the recognition by the Arab states of the existence of the State 
of Israel. It must permit economic ventures needed to improve the living 
standards of the area, and must promote regional commerce and free 
utilization of such facilities as the Suez Canal. It must provide for reduction 
of armaments which might be turned against any of the Middle East 
states, and other measures that will strengthen peace and mutual under- 
standing between Israel and its neighbors. 

The unfortunate incidents during the past five years of uneasy armistice 
have cost hundreds of innocent lives and millions of dollars which might 
have been put to constructive use. The time has come to carry the armistice 
to its logical conclusion by instituting peace. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations hails the continued advance of 
organized labor in Israel within the framework of Histadrut, which now 
numbers over half a million industrial, agricultural, white collar, professional, 
transport, government and other workers. With dependents, Histadrut rep- 
resents one-half of the entire population of Israel, while its social, welfare 
and health services embrace two-thirds of the people, Jew and Arab alike. 

Histadrut has officially affiliated with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and a working with the labor organizations of the democ- 
racies toward the universal goals of freedom and justice for the working man. 
Histadrut has opened its ranks to the Arab workers of Israel, enrolling 
practically all those eligible for membership. 

During its thirty-three years of existence, Histadrut has pioneered in many 
directions. It has supported progressive labor legislation in Israel; and fos- 
tered a program of mutual aid, a network of vocational schools, adult educa- 
tion for workers and immigrants; cooperative enterprises; revival of the 
Hebrew language of the Bible; cooperative housing projects for thousands of 
working families; a back-to-the-land movernent to enlarge the farm popula- 
tion and lead the immigrants to a healthy, productive way of life; and the in- 
troduction of Jewish and Arab workers to the meaning of free trade unionism. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, having maintained a deep 
fraternal interest in the affairs of Histadrut, reaffirms its solidarity with 
the workers of Israel and pledges its continued aid, moral and material, so 
that the obstacles in the path of this pioneering movement may be successfully 
overcome. The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its fullest co- 
operation to the American Trade Union Council of the National Committee 
for Labor Israel. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution and the question 
to adopt. Is there support? 


The motion was supported. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to point out before I call 
upon one of the Vice Presidents to speak on this that we in the CIO are 
very proud of our association and relationship with Histadrut, the trade 
union group of Israel. We consider the State of Israel to be an important 
outpost of democracy in a very troubled part of the East, and I can say 
to our friends in Histadrut, we in CIO will continue to work and build friend- 
ship with the people of Israel, and solidarity with our fellow workers in 
Histadrut. 

When the CIO delegation was in Stockholm in attendance of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions conference it was decided we 
should send a delegation to Israel at the invitation of Histadrut, and one of 
our Vice Presidents, along with Brother Carey and with the General Counsel 
of the CIO, Arthur Goldberg, went there following the Stockholm conference, 
and the delegate who came away most enthusiastic was the Vice President 
whom I am about to present to you, and I think perhaps, if he is not the 
most outstanding and enthusiastic supporter of Histadrut and what is being 
done in Israel, he is certainly among the most enthusiastic. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure at this time to present Vice President 
Michael Quill of the Transport Workers Union. 


DELEGATE QUILL (Transport Workers Union): Thank you, President 
Reuther. Friends, I promise not to take more than an hour or an hour and 
twenty minutes to discuss this problem. We have had a very fine Convention, 
with the unity that is here, and I don’t want to create any sour note other 
than to tell you there is a movement afoot to draft me as President of CIO for 
the next year. I am not yet available, but I may be before tomorrow morning, 
and I just don’t want to do anything behind Walter’s back. I want to be very 
clear about this thing. I want you to keep thinking about this. 

Now back to the resolution. I was very fortunate to be sent by President 
Reuther in the delegation to Israel in the month of July of this year, along 
with Jim Carey and our General Counsel, Arthur Goldberg. Now I came from 
a country that is not much bigger than Israel, and until I was 21 years of age 
I had much the same experience as most of the people of Israel have had. I 
was very anxious to find out what was going on there, and I was amazed at 
what I found. I found they had achieved their freedom after many years of 
long and bitter and bloody struggle and terrific sacrifice. I found a country 
of 7800 square miles, with a population of 1.6 million people. During our 
trip we met with the leaders and the membership of Histadrut, and I wish 
we in CIO could boast we had done such a job in the United States, because 
there they have in the shops and factories and offices and upon the farm 
land and on the docks a great cross-section of the workers. They have better 
than 500,000 men and women organized into the official labor movement of 
Israel, known as Histadrut. 

We were received by the labor movement and received well, and treated 
better than they can treat their own people at this moment. 

During our trip we stayed at Tel Aviv. We went to Haifa. We went to 
Galillee, we went to Lake Galillee and we went from there to Nazareth. We 
attended ceremonies at Rahobuth, and we went from there to Jerusalem and 
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many of the smaller cities and towns. We were fortunate to meet some of 
the officials of the government, and we saw parliament in action. Every- 
where we went we saw only a desire to build up this country, and to open its 
doors to the persecuted and the unfortunate from other parts of the world. 
In the harbor of Haifa we met with the leaders of the trade union move- 
ment there. We met with their shop stewards. There we found out for 
the first time that immigrants are there from seventy different countries 
throughout the world. There we saw the shop stewards and there again— 
and it is not a nice thing to relate—but 90 percent of them carried con- 
centration numbers of Hitler’s concentration camps on their arms. Then 
I found for the first time that they have no peace treaty; that they are 
surrounded on four sides by Arabia, with a population of almost 500 
million people, with an area terrific in size. We visited some of the settle- 
ments while we were there. I do not know what all the shouting and excite- 
ment was about, but the enemies of Israel, striving to scuttle and throttle 
that infant state and that greatest stronghold of democracy in the Middle 
East, have successfully created an instrument that might result, in a short 
time, in a cruel and bloody attack against the population of this state. They 
found that they had no peace treaty; that they had to protect, night and 
day, their frontiers amounting to 500 miles, and that a terrific chunk of 
their small budget is going into defense. We saw the young men and women 
in the settlements using schedules, having to go out night and day to protect 
those borders. They came back day after day, bringing their dead and 
wounded as a result of the attacks and raids of the marauders from the 
Jordan side. 

In the case of Jordan, which by the way, is not a part of the United 
Nations, they are loudest in their condemnation and in their attempt to scut- 
tle this new state. Jordan is protecting its interests. They are protecting 
their people that they have kept in misery and subjugation. They are pro- 
tecting the oil and the billions in the Near and Middle East, but of all people, 
let us take a look at the support they are getting. 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, made a trip to Britain, and amongst 
other things I can suspect, being an Irishman, that he must have talked to 
Mr. Churchill about this young, growing democracy that might give new 
ideas and threaten their interests in that part of the world. I can under- 
stand Churchill getting excited about this thing. The leaders of the 
British government are used to handling the colonies. They had twenty 
years of a British mandate in Israel. They do not like people to stand 
against them. That goes for the French government, too, but, for the 
American government to chime in and line up in the United Nations on the 
side of Jordan, and issue a condemnation resolution against the people of 
Israel is something that labor cannot take sitting down. 

I am not saying that Dulles should resign. You can only have so many 
resignations this week; but it would be well for the peace of the world and 
the security of mankind if, like another great American, Mr. Dulles would 
fade away, and then we may have a chance to have greater democracy and 
greater freedom all over the world, including Israel. 

Those people are going through hell. They need our support; not just our 
money. They are able to take care of themselves although the financial 
help that came from America is appreciated. That came from the CIO, 
and that came from the American Federation of Labor. But they still need 
our support here to speak out, as we have a right to do, and to give protection 
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to those people who are now being hounded and persecuted by this great 
combination of so-called democrats. 

There was a shocking action taken by Dulles only a month ago. He said 
to the Israel Government that they must cease and desist building the dam 
to get the water to irrigate their fields, and apologize and kowtow to Jordan 
and their surrounding states. If not, we would withdraw every dollar of 
aid. This was using a club on the back of the Israelites, and this should be 
protested. We can give almost a half billion dollars to Spain to make a 
democrat out of Franco, to dress him up, give him a new look, but where 
there is a young, growing democracy there is no help from Dulles or the 
French or the British governments. 

Everywhere we went we found a desire for peace. We found the desire of 
the people to be left alone. We found them building their countries. We 
found them doing a perfect job after bringing in almost 600,000 immigrants in 
the last four or five years. We saw them moving their immigrants from 
canvas tents and corrugated iron shacks to small, new homes that they are 
building with their own hands. Those people are not looking for war. They 
are not looking for trouble. They are not looking for a war budget. They 
would like a chance to build greater and greater democracies. In many of 
the areas we found the Arabs with the trade union movement. We found 
Arab leaders coming to the ranks of organized labor. We found something 
that we have not seen in any other part of Europe. I was much impressed 
with it. I want to impress on this Convention that we have distributed 
pamphlets, and that they should be taken back home. They should be taken 
down to the local unions. They should be discussed and distributed at local 
union meetings, and ask the people to help this young Israel, because if 
they can throttle this new State of Israel they will move on to the other 
democracies that are small and weak, and finally they will move in on us. 

At this time I want to present to you one of the outstanding leaders of 
Histadrut. There is no leader of Histadrut who did not take part in the 
armed conflict in Israel. There is no man in Histadrut today in top leadership 
that did not play a major role in that great liberation movement. 

The man I am about to introduce is one of those people, an outstanding 
leader, an officer of the labor movement of Israel. I refer to Mr. Moshe 
Bitan. 


MR. MOSHE BITAN: President Reuther, Vice President Quill, and dele- 
gates: I want to state at the outset that the Hebrew trace in the accent of 
Michael Quill has nothing to do with his visit to Israel. It is proof of the 
close affinity between the Irish and the Hebrew language. 

I want to bring to this Convention the fraternal greetings of the General 
Federation of Labor of Israel—Histadrut. We are proud of the long tradi- 
tion of friendship between the CIO and Histadrut. We thank you for the 
interest you have shown in our cause. We thank you for this year’s dele- 
gation, we thank you for last year’s delegation and we thank you for your 
resolution. 

I believe this traditional friendship goes much deeper than can be seen 
at the outset. 

I think it is proof that your movement, together with the American 
labor movement as a whole, can understand and can discern in this troubled 
world of ours, between movements that represent values and ideas. 
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I have been sent to this country to strengthen these bonds of friendship, 
and I am trying to learn about your labor movement. I enjoy being at this 
Convention. At the same time I would like you to know more about the labor 
movement of Israel and about our problems and how we try to solve them. 

I believe generally that the international labor cooperation could do 
much more than it did so far to solve some of the problems of the world, 
which diplomats cannot solve. I believe that the representatives of working 
people, if they could get together, if they knew each other better than they do 
today. could bring about much more understanding in this world. 

I would like you to know that labor in the smaller countries look to 
organized labor in America, because you represent today a mass of 16 or 
17 million people in the free democracy of the world. I think you are coming 
to understand the international responsibility you have as organized 
labor in America, not only to the people of America but also to the people 
of the world. 

We come to you today also as representatives of the labor movement in 
Israel that has built and fought for the state, and through democratic elections 
has become the major political force in that state. We feel ourselves re- 
sponsible for the Government of Israel, because these are our members and 
representatives who sit in the government and have responsibility, for major 
political decisions of that government. We represent half of the population of 
Israel, and therefore everything that happens in Israel and to Israel is of 
vital interest to us. 

We have established our state in a very complicated area of the world. 
We are surrounded by backward countries, where not only poverty and hun- 
ger are the ruling forces, but where the common people are being exploited by 
their rulers and governments, where all the wealth and all the political power 
is concentrated in the hands of a few. We believe that one of the basic 
reasons why Israel is today regarded as an enemy by the Arab states in the 
Middle East is not so much due to nationalism, but because the rulers of 
these states are afraid of the social repercussions of a new and stable de- 
mocracy in this part of the world. 

The rulers of this part of the world are afraid of democracy and social 
justice and political and individual freedom. The message of freedom and 
social justice travels fast and transcends the frontiers that exist there. We 
believe that Israel can do a lot to change the conditions in this part of the 
world, and this is the reason for the animosity, to say the least, being shown 
towards us. We are under an economical and military blockade and boycott, 
and there is an attempt to make the life in Israel untenable by making the 
frontier line of Israel untenable. 

Speaking for the labor movement of Israel, I would like to say that we 
are deeply disappointed in the present resolution which is being passed in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, because we cannot understand 
how it is possible to discern and distinguish between victims of raids from 
one side and victims of raids from the other side. We don’t understand how 
the highest body of the international organization can condemn the action 
of Israel without saying a word as to the 158 attacks that have been made 
during the last year on Israel borders and our settlements. We cannot under- 
stand how the highest international authority can pass a resolution on that 
subject without saying a word about the necessity for sitting down for peace 
negotiations, because there is no peace treaty yet between the Arab 
states and Israel. 
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We cannot understand on another issue how the Security Council can 
begrudge Israel of its attempt to try to develop its water resources. You 
have to understand that the Jordan Valley development scheme is as im- 
portant to the people of Israel as the TVA is of importance to the people of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. We firmly believe that the water development 
scheme on the Jordan is our start towards economic independence, 

We would like to live in a world where we do not have to look outside for 
economic help; we would like to create conditions in our own state that 
would make help from outside states unnecessary. This water development 
scheme is one of the ways to reach economic independence in the future. 

There are two criteria, by which one can judge if support to Israel is 
justified. 

There is, first of all, the economic criterion, measuring the help given to 
Israel, in dollars and cents, as to its reproducing value. We have got support 
from the American government and from citizens of your country, both Jews 
and non-Jews. 

We believe we have produced as a result of this help more in pipe-lines, ir- 
rigation schemes, and industrial development schemes than it is possible to 
find in most countries in the world, where your help has been enlisted. We 
also have our own Marshall Plan, in our way. The movement, I represent 
here, Histadrut has used a lot of its own resources in manpower, capital in- 
vestment, devotion and collective intelligence to solve some of the typical 
problems of an underdeveloped area. 

There is a second criterion on which to judge the justification of help 
to the state of Israel. We believe this state represents something in human 
and moral values and social ideals that is of importance not only to us but 
to the world as a whole. We believe a movement like yours—and for this 
we are deeply grateful to you—although your feet are deeply in the economic 
ground, can judge moral values and social ideals, too, and we believe this is 
the main reason for the steadfast support you have given to our state and our 
movement. 

We believe we are trying to build a political and social democracy in the 
area of a world where democracy and freedom is unknown, and we believe the 
support for Israel is therefore more than an act of charity and international 
justice. We believe this investment will pay off, not only in the State of 
Israel but in Asia and its underdeveloped past. 

We thank you for your deep understandings of the past, and we are 
proud to travel the road of mutual cooperation with you. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Moshe Bitan. In behalf 
of CIO I can assure you of our continuing friendship, our continuing solidarity, 
and our continuing support. 

Is there further discussion on the resolution? 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: At this time I want to turn over the Chair of 
the Convention to President Joseph Beirne of the Communications Workers 
Union. 

VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: I call upon the Resolutions Committee to 
present Resolution No. 50. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 50, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 50 
CITY OF HOPE NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


This year marks the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the City of 
Hope National Medical Center by members of the trade union movement. In 
these forty years thousands of members of the labor movement in the nation 
suffering from tuberculosis, cancer, leukemia, and heart ailments have been 
restored to normal life and usefulness through the medical services, re- 
search, and medical training at the City of Hope. 

These services, given without cost to the members of the trade union 
movement, are in the finest sense a significant extension of organized labor’s 
continuous battle for improvement of our living conditions and way of life. A 
substantial number of members of International Unions and their local af- 
filiates are presently utilizing the facilities of the City of Hope. 

The battle against catastrophic diseases must be fought ever more 
vigorously from year to year with every weapon at the command of mod- 
ern medical science, and in such a fashion that will permit every working 
man to benefit no matter what may be his financial status. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support for the 
City of Hope National Medical Center, and urges all its various affiliates to 
give moral and material support to this important work. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Brother Reuther, Brother Carey, officers, fellow 
delegates—I have the privilege of bringing to this Convention a message 
of gratitude from the National Labor Council of the City of Hope—for the 
warm-hearted and open-handed support which has been extended during the 
past decades by the many CIO unions to this labor-supported National Med- 
ica] Center, 

This morning the City of Hope’s greeting to you has a particular signifi- 
cance. For, after many years of expanding support, the CIO has become 
a major participant in the great national movement which has given this 
institution the strength and the courage to wage a most successful assault on 
the deadly diseases which afflict mankind. Symbolic of this support has been 
the membership on its National Labor Council of many top leaders of our 
International Unions—headed by President Reuther in the position of an 
Honorary Chairman. 

As you know, the City of Hope places at the service of our fellow trade 
unionists the most modern scientific facilities and the best international med- 
ical minds and skills so that they may be enabled—-without the cost of a single 
cent to themselves, their unions, or their families—to combat the terrible 
effects of cancer, tuberculosis, leukemia, and heart ailments. 

In our trade union activities, we are concerned with economic, social, and 
political problems of our nation and the world—as well as the health and 
welfare of our fellow trade unionists. We can proudly say that, by participa- 
tion in the City of Hope, we are doing another great job which gives meaning 
and effectiveness to our deep concern for the well-being of our brothers and 
sisters. 

It is with great pride that I can report to you that even as we meet 
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here many of our affiliates are actively raising the much-needed funds which 
are making the City of Hope’s services possible. The roster is large and to 
name them all would be most difficult—but I would like to list but a few— 
so that you may be able to picture the role which we of the CIO are playing. 

The dollars and dimes are coming in a steady stream as result of drives, 
appeals, and allocations—by the Steelworkers, the Automobile Workers, 
Shipbuilding Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, IUE, the Glass 
Workers, the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union, Rubber Work- 
ers, Shoe Workers, Textile Workers, Transport Workers, as well as numerous 
locals and councils. 

With the new year my own union, the Communication Workers of America, 
will conduct a drive in every city and hamlet in the nation. And—I under- 
stand—the Oil Workers have recently decided to embark upon a similar 
project. 

So you see that as a vital force in the great family of labor we leave 
no stone unturned to accept the responsibilities which are rightfully ours. 

As the symbol of our combined efforts—and the close association between 
the CIO and the City of Hope—the National Labor Council has been priv- 
ileged to have as its Honorary Chairman the President of the CIO. 

Our great and beloved leader Philip Murray served as Honorary Chair- 
man from the date of the Council’s inception—until the day he departed this 
life. 

In the name of the National Labor Council of the City of Hope, I am 
honored to present President Reuther with his official designation as the 
Honorary Chairman. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I just want to say that I very sincerely appre- 
ciate this honor, and pledge to our friends in the City of Hope to do my best 
to carry on in the high tradition and the principles established by Philip 
Murray when he was serving as the Honorary Chairman of the City of Hope. 
Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Is there any further discussion on the resolution? 
The resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Resolutions Committee will continue with its 
report. Brother Curran. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The next resolution is No. 61. 
A question arose as to how this resolution was going to be handled. It was 
originally supposed to be read by Vice President Rosenblum, who is also Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, but I prevailed upon 
Frank to let me read the resolution, since I saw the treatment that was ac- 
corded to Brother Goldberg. Whenever you do something for the Amal- 
gamated you might be in a position where lightning might strike twice, 
except that I hope it will not be size 66. 

Resolution No. 61 reads as follows: 


Resolution No. 61 


UNION LABELS 


During the past year continued progress has been made in educating 
both union members and the American public generally as to the significance 
and value of the union label, and as to the importance of selecting goods 
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bearing a union label. Union members and their families, and all people who 
believe in the maintenance of decent union standards, should demonstrate 
their support by purchasing goods bearing the union label and by refusing to 
buy non-union, sweatshop-made, goods. The union label is, moreover, a 
guarantee of quality. 

The cooperation of union members and of the general public in union 
label campaigns not only strengthens the labor movement in organized 
plants, but aids in securing recognition from employers otherwise disposed 
to deny recognition to their workers’ unions. 

Although substantial progress has been made in educating union members 
and the American public as to the significance and value of union labels or 
union watermarks, unremitting activity is necessary to maintain and in- 
crease the effectiveness of the campaign. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the United Paperworkers 
of America, the United Brewery Workers, the Amalgamated Lithographers, 
and numerous other CIO unions have union labels, which appear on products 
made by their members. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We endorse the union label campaigns of all CIO unions having union 
labels. We urge the standing Committee on Union Labels to maintain and in- 
tensify CIO activities in support of the union labels of its affiliates. 


A motion was made and duly seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE BLACKBURN (Lithographers): Mr. Chairman, I rise on 
this occasion to thank the national officers of CIO for the continued endorse- 
ment and use of the Lithographers’ union labels. We wish to note that many 
affiliated unions are also displaying and using our union label. We would 
like te see the development of a union labe] department in CIO headquarters 
for all these CIO unions, in line with the action adopted at previous Con- 
ventions. The Lithographers’ union label signifies 100 percent union mem- 
bership, a signed contract with the employer, and guarantees high quality 
workmanship. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Chair will call upon Richard Brazier, Vice 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


DELEGATE BRAZIER (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Mr. Chair- 
man, delegates, guests: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers is now in the 
fourth year of its union label campaign. During those four years we have 
spent time, money and effort in developing what we believe is a great new 
weapon in labor’s arsenal. 

The union label has served not only to bring new members to our ranks, 
but it has done its part to preserve the benefits we have fought for forty 
years to achieve. 

In these past four years, well over 10,000 members in a dozen shops 
—who had resisted the union for twenty years or more—have won Amal- 
gamated benefits under an Amalgamated contract for the first time. I can say 
now that these members are among the most enthusiastic we have. 

But the union label has done more than this. As a result of our campaign, 
manufacturers and retailers in every part of the country have come to 
realize that union members, wherever they work, whatever their industry, will 
not buy scab-made clothing. Union members throughout our nation are 
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looking for the union label before they buy, and our manufacturers know it. 
So the union label has played a vital part in preserving the gains we have 
won, and stopped the runaway shop in our industry dead in its tracks. 

Delegates, there is no magic in the union label. For union members, it is 
becoming a symbol of their power as consumers. After all, there are 16 
million union members in this nation, and with their families they amount to 
almost a third of the total population. They have tremendous purchasing 
power, and they are learning to use their power to help themselves. As we 
phrase it—put your dollars to work for you, not against you. That is the core 
of our message, and throughout our nation, we have found that all union 
members—steel workers, auto workers, rubber workers, telephone workers, 
textile workers, and others—understand our message and appreciate it. 

Let me add that the union label has a meaning for our whole nation, not 
only for union members. Consumers in many areas respond wholeheartedly 
to our message, because they understand that by buying union-made prod- 
ucts they are supporting products made under decent working conditions, 
under American working conditions. The American consumer knows that 
here in America we have the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known, and he knows that the labor movement has been largely responsible 
for it. To maintain our standard of living, the American consumer will 
buy union products and patronize union services, and he has done so in 
tremendous numbers. 

I am speaking here today as a representative of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. But I have a inessage for every union member 
in this hall. First, let me, on behalf of my union, thank you for the tre- 
mendous help you have given us. I wish I could thank individually the local 
officers, the district directors, international representatives, and IUC officers 
who have helped us with so much spirit during the past four years. 

Secondly, I want to urge upon every union represented here whose mem- 
bers make customers producis, or offer consumer services, that you profit 
from our experiences of the past four years. The union label has become 
a great new weapon for all labor. We have already showed what it can do. 
Now let's all put it to work. Thank you. 


DELEGATE CLAYMAN (Ohio CIO Council): Mr. Chairman, I am moti- 
vated to speak on this resolution because one of the principal activities on 
which the Amalgamated is now engaged is here in the State of Ohio. In this 
State, indeed in this City of Cleveland, are the factories and the home offices 
of the Richman Brothers Clothing Company. The Amalgamated has been 
engaged in a bitter struggle to organize this last citadel of anti-unionism in 
the men’s clothing industry. 

It goes without saying that CIO in Ohio gladly and eagerly pledges its 
support to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in its effort to organize those 
unorganized workers in the State of Ohio. But more important, I want to 
address myself to the problem involved in this struggle, which affects every 
single union in this Convention and every single union. in American trade 
unionism. I refer to the recurrence in the State of Ohio of government by 
injunction. 

I think many of you know that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
engaged in boycotting the stores of the Richman Brothers here in Ohio and 
elsewhere in the country. The pickets have simply engaged in informing the 
public that the clothes made by that company are made by non-union workers, 
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no more, no less. Yet less than a year ago, indeed, this year, in this great 
liberal City of Cleveland, a common pleas judge entered an injunction enjoin- 
ing the Amalgamated from having this kind of picketing. The injunction was 
issued notwithstanding the fact that the picketing was peaceful, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was no obstruction of sidewalk traffic, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the picketing was purely informational. 

Then mark you this: The judge in his injunction suggested that this form 
of picketing was representative of an alien and foreign ideology, indeed, even 
subversive in its implications. This happened in the great, liberal City of 
Cleveland in the year of 1953. 

This can and does happen elsewhere. I want to draw the attention of 
the Convention to a situation in the City of Columbus. Four weeks ago a 
common pleas judge in that county enjoined the UAW workers at the North 
Americzn plant, without even a notice of the hearing given the workers, with- 
out even an actual hearing of any kind. It seems to me this return of govern- 
ment by injunction is important not only to the Amalgamated but to every, 
single union in the United States. 

Finally, let me make this observation, that no courts in the United States 
located anywhere can force us to buy non-union goods at the Richman 
Brothers Company if we do not want to. 

I make the suggestion, and propose it, that all of us go back to our 
respective communities and see to it as fast as we can that no CIO member 
buys a stitch or button of Richman Brothers clothes. That will be our effective 
answer to government by injunction and also will be one of our answers to 
the protlem of organizing the unorganized. 

Obviously I am for the resolution. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers). Mr. Chairman, I want to take 
this occasion to express congratulations to the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America because the money and the material and the manpower they 
are giving to the drive for a union label is in addition promoting the very idea 
of unionism, 

I have been impressed with the kind of campaign the Amalgamated has 
put on. I know it deserves the cooperation of all our Internationa] Unions. 

It may be coincidental, but only this morning I received a letter from one 
of our local unions in Passaic, New Jersey, a union of 3500 workers in the dye 
finishing and printing industry, in which they say they introduced this resolu- 
tion to the New Jersey CIO Convention and asked that something be done in 
the direction of seeing to it that the cloth that is dyed and finished not go to 
any of the Amalgamated garment shops unless it has a union label. 

I am mindful of the fact that this is not possible in view of the lack of 
organization within the textile industry. I know it is difficult when we do not 
have the kind of cooperation we should have with all of the needle trades 
industries. But I know that as far as nineteen years ago at the convention 
of the old Textile Union we proposed that the shoe workers and the hosiery 
workers, the textile workers, the clothing workers, the garment workers, and 
the men who make the material that we wear on our heads, should some day 
be set up as a department so that we can cooperate in the direction of seeing 
to it that the union label means something. When we finally achieve the 
kind of labor unity we have been talking about, maybe the union label will 
get expression, maybe it will be expressed even more effectively than it is 


today. 
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I want to conclude by saying that we support this resolution in the Textile 
Workers Union. We congratulate the Amalgamated because in the job they 
are doing they are promoting the idea of unionism. 

We support the resolution. 


A DELEGATE (Ohio LIU): I rise in support of the resolution, but there 
seems to be a question in some of our people’s minds in regard to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ label, how they mark their coats and things that 
come out of the factory. Recently we received a letter from the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers stating that certain clothiers were on the unfair 
list, or something of that nature. I always try to be a good union man, and I 
have bought union clothes all my life. We have a clothing store in my city, 
the Smith Clothing Company, which was cited in this letter, which said they 
were unfair. I went into this store and purchased another suit of clothes to 
find out whether this union label was fooling. I am wearing that suit of 
clothes, and if anybody wants to examine it I will be open for that inspection. 
And it does have a union label on it. 

I want to know right from wrong. I am certainly not going to buy a non- 
union-made suit of clothes, because I am not that caliber of person. But I 
want to direct the question: why is the union label seal in the clothes we buy 
if those clothes are on the unfair list of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers? 

It has raised confusion in our city, and I hope that question will be an- 
swered. I support the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Any further comments on the resolutions? Are 
you ready for the question? 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Each year at about this time the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in support of their continuing campaign for greater recogni- 
tion of the union label present to some lucky delegate who has been wearing 
a union-made suit the gift from the Amalgamated, which is a suit of clothes. 
It is customary for the Amalgamated to make appropriate adjustments for 
any unmarried lady or fatherless girl who may win this prize. It has also 
been stated that the prize in no way compares in size, shape or form to that 
presented by the same union to the General Counsel of the CIO. 

To make this absolutely honest and above board it is usual for us to get 
someone that has no partisan leanings to make the drawing, and this year we 
will have the son of one of our CIO folks, Bob Davidson, Jr., who lives up in 
the cold area of Minnesota, make the drawing. The boy has assured me he 
cannot read or cannot write and has no preferences to any person or to any 
union in the CIO. It makes everything legal, it makes everything proper and 
above board. 

At this time we will ask the runners of this drawing to come forward and 
do whatever is necessary to get out that lucky card. 


(The drawing was held.) 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: I kind of had a hunch it would happen. The win- 
ner is Helen May, 1831 Summit Place, Washington, D. C. Is she in the 
audience? Is Helen May here? 

I think this is terribly significant, and it should be announced. I have just 
been informed Helen May works in the office of Arthur Goldberg. The boy 
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assured me he was not talked to by the General Counsel, and he did not peek 
or look. Helen May has won the award from the Amalgamated. I hope she 
has a father or a husband. 

The Resolutions Committee will continue. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 55 as follows: 


Resolution No. 55 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


Concentrated pockets of unorganized workers will always be a threat to 
the unionized sectors of our economy. Equally important, a labor move- 
ment worthy of the name cannot disregard the low levels of living and secur- 
ity that are the lot of unorganized workers. Even if it were possible (which 
it is not) to insulate ourselves from the impact of non-unionism, we could 
not in good conscience fail to respond to the just claims of unorganized 
workers to a decent level of living and dignity—objectives which workers 
can secure and maintain only through union organization. 

As detailed in other resolutions, a mixture of local court injunctions and 
the Taft-Hartley law have reinforced the arsenal available to anti-union em- 
ployers. 

The facts give the lie to the propaganda of anti-union employers and their 
allies that Southern workers are somehow so peculiarly constructed that they 
prefer to work harder for lower wages than workers in organized plants, and, 
unlike the vast majority of workers, want no part of unions. 

The employers themselves do not believe this propaganda. If they believed 
it, they would not fight CIO’s organizing efforts with the lawless savagery so 
characteristic of Southern anti-union employers. 

We believe unorganized workers want to join free unions of their own 
choosing. We are not going to rest until every unorganized worker has had a 
chance to join a union without fear of reprisal or intimidation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The CIO shall continue and expand its drive to organize all unorganized 
workers. 

2. We emphasize again our determination to organize the large numbers of 
unorganized workers in the Southern states. 

3. All International Unions are urged to continue and intensify their efforts 
to organize the unorganized. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: The Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JONES (CWA): Mr. Chairman, my name is Tommy Jones, 
Communications Workers. I arise to support the resolution and to add em- 
phasis to a couple of its points. 

As a native of Memphis, Tennessee, who lived for eleven years in Lou- 
isiana, I want to emphasize the resolution’s point that the South is no terri- 
torial frontier against organized labor. There are no such territorial frontiers 
remaining in this country. 
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Coming from an International Union having more than 100,000 dues-paying 
members in the Southeast and Southwest, we can testify to the fact the 
Southern workers are not peculiarly constructed, do not oppose unionism as 
such when they understand the problems. We in Communications in the South 
and in the Southwest conduct intensified educational campaigns, and if it is 
true that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, then some measure 
of the militant, aggressive unionism typified by CWA is rubbing off on some 
of the future mothers of the South and the rest of the country. 

We have certainly intensified organization, evidenced in a real citadel of 
anti-unionism, an employer of wealth and power, the Bell System. 

We believe that organizing the unorganized extends to all parts of the 
country, to all industries, and we think that we live in an anxious age, an age 
where organization is the answer to many of the real problems of this country 
and the world. We live in an age verging closely on political terrorism, where 
in addition to the weapons of influence we see high political offices, offices of 
high public trust perverted and manipulated into the hands of the unscru- 
pulous. 

There is a simple answer. The answer to accomplish our objectives is to 
organize, organize, organize and roll this union on. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, it is unfortu- 
nate such an important resolution is brought before the Convention when so 
few of the delegates are in place. Organizing the unorganized was the prin- 
cipal reason why the CIO was formed back in 1935. TWA, even though it 
has enjoyed sixteen years of progress under the banner of the CIO, still repre- 
sents the largest manufacturing industry that has the greatest number of 
workers who are not now nor never have been members of the union. Over 
600,000 of these workers are located in the Southeastern states of these 
United States. 

Several years ago the CIO, conscious of this problem, adopted an assess- 
ment of 3 cents per member, 2 cents of which was to be earmarked to carry 
on the Southern organizing drive. Since that time this 3 cents has been inte- 
grated into the per capita tax, but with the definite promise that they would 
continue to earmark 2 cents of this to continue the drive in the Southern 
states. 

Recently the CIO has announced a reorganization of its staff. We have 
been informed that the organizers in the Southern drive staff are being as- 
signed to the various International Unions, so that they themselves can 
direct the organizing in their particular field. We in TWA are not against 
this plan. We think it is good and we think it will work out well, but we are 
concerned that it may result in some of the International Unions withdrawing 
these staff members from this part of the country. We raise this question 
because organizing in the South is not just the problem of the Textile Work- 
ers. I recently read an article discussing the development of industry in the 
South. It started out by saying that our late great President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt referred to the South as the No. 1 economic problem of this nation. 
It went on to say, however, that now it is the most rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial section in the United States. In the years 1951 and 1952 they have 
built one multimillion-dollar plant for each working day in the year, and 
they expect this tremendous expansion to continue for the next decade. These 
are not just textile mills. They are in chemicals, they are in wood, they are in 
paper, they are in metal products, and in every other branch of American in- 
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dustry they are building plants in the South. This is one of the reasons why 
we emphasize this problem before the Convention. The Textile Workers 
are less than 20 percent organized in this part of the country. Those workers 
have suffered greatly because they failed to join the union. They have not 
had a wage increase since 1950. In this same period of time living costs have 
increased 10% percent. Their wages are now 50 cents an hour below the 
national manufacturing average. This condition does not prevail because the 
workers do not want to organize. We in TWA recently streamlined our 
staff in an effort to develop new policies, new techniques, by which we can 
break down this barrier that the employers in this part of the country have 
erected. We are getting more now than we have for the past several years. 
We go into this campaign and we do not find too much difficulty in signing 
up a majority of the workers into the union. Then we file for elections. Then 
the employers start their campaign. A letter or a series of letters goes to all 
the workers in the plant. They try to incite religious and racial hatred. 
They quote names, such as Rubenstein and Miraglia and Canzano, and so on. 
They say it in such a way as to indicate the members are un-American, be- 
cause some of the unions have officers with foreign-sounding names. They 
have captive meetings in the mills. The organizers cannot talk to those 
groups, but simply the employers themselves. By the time the election rolls 
around you usually find your majority shattered. Sometimes you are for- 
tunate enough to win an election. Then what happens is that these employers, 
having learned all the techniques under the Taft-Hartley law to prevent a 
union from getting a contract will do just that. We recently won an election 
in South Carolina—the first plant in that state that we organized since 1950, 
consisting of 140,000 textile workers, with less than 7000 of them organized. 
Even the plant we won in 1950, Buffalo Mills, we still do not have a contract 
with. The employers, in addition to using the Taft-Hartley Act, even use 
illegal tactics. What do they care? If you finally have them declared 
guilty in court in order to live up to the NLRB decision, the court says, 
“Cease and desist”; and they go on their way. 

This is not only an economic problem, as we all know, it is also a political 
problem. We will not be able to change the political climate in the South 
until we organize the workers and let them know what it is all about. As 
I said before, this is not a problem of only our union. We think the CIO 
should direct its best brains in an effort to solve this problem. Unless we 
do, the wage standards we have developed in the organized branches of 
American industry will suffer, because of the competition that will come out 
of that part of the country. 

We in textiles have not been quite as fortunate as other branches of the 
American industry. We have been going through a depression for the past 
eighteen months. We are losing members faster than we can organize them, 
not because the unions are being destroyed, but since January lst up to 
September 30, forty-five mills, employing 16,000 workers, have either liqui- 
dated or migrated. Thirty-three of those employed 12,000 workers who 
were under contract with our union. Is it any wonder that we urge CIO to 
make certain that in this reorganizing plan it does not result in manpower be- 
ing taken out of the organizing field in the South. The Textile Workers Union, 
CIO pledge themselves that if the job of organizing this section can be done 
by hard work, long hours and sincerity, we pledge it will be done. We 
only ask that the CIO go along with us in this campaign. Thank you 
very much. 
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CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Chair recognizes Executive Vice President 
John Riffe to speak on this subject. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT JOHN RIFFE: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I think we all realize that the reason we are sitting here today, the 
reason the CIO was brought into being, was the desire of officers of unions 
across this country to organize the unorganized workers into powerful, 
legitimate, collective bargaining agencies under organizations affiliated with 
the CIO. 

Early this summer, after taking over the position I now hold, the officers 
of CIO, President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, and the Executive Of- 
ficers of CIO took a look at the structure that we had been operating under 
for a number of years. It had been good. A great job had been done in 
organizing the unorganized workers, but we felt we had reached a stage 
where we did not need so many officers, particularly in the cities like Cleve- 
land and other places across the country, where the local directors and the 
staff were tied up listening to grievances and serving on committees in the 
cities which the local union officers and other people should be serving on, 
instead of the organizers paid by the CIO. We felt our staff was a little con- 
fused, the national CIO staff, about what their responsibilities were, and in 
what field they should be working. We decided to reorganize the Depart- 
ment that I head, and cut down on most of the regional directors or sub- 
directors, to thirteen, across the country, and assign to those regional 
directors the responsibility of service work in the field of servicing Councils, 
the Local Industrial Unions and in PAC and general service work for the CIO. 
We did just that. We assigned, under those regional directors, a number of 
staff people, and we spelled out their responsibilities very plainly. They 
know what their responsibilities are, and they are carrying it out today, I can 
say to you, in fine shape. 

Then we took the rest of our staff and we sat down with various Interna- 
tional Unions, and we worked out organizing campaigns with them, like the 
Textile Workers, and other International Unions, and we put many of our staff 
people in assignment to those International Unions, to work directly under 
the organizing director of the International President of that union. That 
plan is working out well. We have made great progress in this year, more 
than I expected we would be able to do. 

I only know the record of my own union, the United Steelworkers of 
America, and I keep close to that organization. Under the able leadership of 
President David J. McDonald and the other officers of the Steelworkers 
Union, that International Union, I happen to know, has made great progress 
in organizing the unorganized workers across the country. In the South, in 
Florida many new local unions have been established under the United 
Steelworkers of America. In the State of Texas many local unions have been 
established, and in Alabama and in Virginia; in the very toughest spots the 
organizing workers across this country in the United Steelworkers have built 
many powerful, local unions in the past year. 

Yes, and that is true about many other International Unions, but I can 
speak best about my own Steelworkers Union and what they have been doing 
under their leadership, 

This job of organizing the unorganized workers must be carried on, With 
all the set-backs we have had, I think all the International Union delegates 
have done a very, very fine job. 
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In this last year—and I hope the press takes particular notice of this, for 
they have been printing stories and trying to bring about division and hatred 
within our union—the Congress of Industria] Organizations added to its dues- 
paying membership 449,000 new members this year. Does that indicate that 
the CIO is falling apart? I do not think it does. I feel we have done a fair 
job. 

Under my office we have many kinds of campaigns carried on, in North 
Carolina, in Texas, in California, and in Oregon, and all over this country; we 
are going to continue that, organizing the unorganized workers on down this 
road. We are going to continue to do the job that the CIO was formed to do, 
and that is, bring into powerful unions affiliated with this great organization 
all the unorganized workers across this country, no matter what industry they 
may work in. We are confining our efforts at the present time mostly to the 
basic industries. Until those industries are completely organized in every 
field, we are going to continue that kind of practice. 

We feel somewhat proud of our record in the past year, and I am proud of 
every International Union and the officials of all Internationa] Unions and the 
effort they have put into organizing the unorganized workers and strengthen- 
ing their collective bargaining contracts all across this country wherever 
they went into negotiation. 

This is a very important job, that all of us must be conscious of, and all of 
us must work every day and every night and every hour we can stay awake 
to organize the unorganized workers and bring them into membership in some 
International Union affiliated with our organization. 

Let me say this to you. No matter how you may feel and think, “it is not 
my responsibility to organize some local union or help, that belongs to some 
other CIO union,” it gives your union more power and strength, more security, 
every time you help organize a new member into any International Union 
affiliated with the Congress of Industria] Organizations. 

You read things in the newspapers, and I know many men and women 
working in the plants and factories today are wondering what is going to 
come in 1954 and 1955. Are we going to be unemployed? Are we going to 
be out of work? The greatest safeguard the workers now organized can have 
and the greatest safeguard the unorganized workers can have is to join 
unions and build our unions strong. If we ever hear those cries again, which 
I do not believe, that we have overproduced, we have to slack up, we have to 
let the purchasing power catch up, we have to lay off workers around this 
country, we can say to the employers—yes, and to the government—‘“Let us 
increase wages,’”’ but only the power and influence of your union is going 
to bring that about. Increase wages. Give us more purchasing power by 
increasing wages. Yes, and reduce the work day. 

That is the answer to all of this, I believe. We can only bring it about by 
doing the job of organizing the unorganized workers, which we are charged 
with the responsibility of doing. 

We had many of our staff people tied up in services in Local Industrial 
Unions in a town or city where the International Unions had lots of staff 
people. President Reuther appointed a committee to sit down and go over the 
Local Industrial Unions we have in CIO and make recommendations to my 
office that the local unions be transferred into certain International Unions. 
That committee operated and operated well. They have made recommenda- 
tions in most of the cases. We have transferred some thirty-eight Local In- 
dustrial Unions directly affiliated with the CIO into International Unions 
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already. We intend to carry that practice on. We intend just as fast as we 
can to transfer all the Local Industrial Unions into International Unions, to 
relieve our staff of the responsibility, where the staff people and Interna- 
tional Unions can service them, and to give us those staff men to organize the 
unorganized workers, the job we were formed and first set up to do. 

We need your help. We need your support. All of us together, working 
together, I believe can do this job of organizing the unorganized workers. 

We had a report from this platform yesterday that out of 65 million 
workers in this country only about 40 million are covered by the minimum 
wage law. All of us know that there are 40 or 45 million unorganized workers 
in this country. That is the job for you and me. We must work at this job 
of organizing the unorganized workers every day and every night until it is 
complete. 

Some unions may think that building up a powerful treasury, saving a lot 
of money, is the answer to their problem when a fight comes, but I do not be- 
lieve that. The answer to all of our problems together is to organize the un- 
organized workers, no matter what industry they work in. This is part of the 
responsibility I am charged with. This is a responsibility I am taking very 
seriously, and I intend to work very closely with every one of you to get this 
job done as best we can together. 

This last year CIO unions that I know about and that reported to my 
office filed and held some 2500 National Labor Relations Board elections, cov- 
ering some 400,000, or close to that number, employees eligible for member- 
ship. Out of that number we won about 50 percent of those elections, cov- 
ering better than 200,000 men and women, and established collective bar- 
gaining rights for those people. Most all of our unions have followed through 
and negotiated and signed fine collective bargaining contracts, that you and I 
can be very proud to hold up and to point to as to what can happen when 
you organize into the CIO and join the union. 

This is a big job. We need your help. We need your cooperation. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the help and the support, yes, 
and the faith and confidence you have placed in me and the people working 
with me, and in the officers of CIO, that we will try to do the very best job 
we can. 

We cannot sit in this hall this morning with hung-down heads, afraid of 
the future or afraid of the Administration, and go out of this hall or go back 
home and sell to the people in the plants and mills the faith, or inspire them 
to join our unions. We first must have faith in ourselves and believe this job 
can be done. If we have that kind of faith, I believe the job can be done, 
starting first in our own hearts. If we work at that job every day and every 
night in the most honest way we can, and meet with all of our unions and all 
the officers of our unions on an honest basis, tell the unorganized workers the 
truth, point out to them this road we have traveled and how much progress 
we have made in this short fifteen or sixteen years, I believe with that kind of 
approach we can sell to the workers across this country who are unorganized, 
yes, even in the textile industry and all that industry in the South, wherever 
they may be working, we can sell to them this, the greatest insurance policy 
—maybe you want to call it that—that any worker could ever buy for this 
small amount of money they pay each month in dues to our organization. 
It will give them security. It will give them freedom. It will bring to them 
and their families more bread on the table, more meat on the table, yes, and a 
few rugs on the floor and some pictures on the wall, that all men and women 
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hope and pray for as we travel through this world today. I ask you to 
join with us in a renewed crusade to organize the unorganized workers, 

Yes, we are hampered today by the restrictions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Let me warn you just a little here now. You are going to be hampered more 
by the kind of interpretations this board will place on that Act for the 
next three or four years. But it may be good for us, it may wake us up to our 
responsibilities and prove to all of us that these things can still happen even 
if we have 16 or 18 million organized workers in this country. 

Let us not look at how much the law can and will slow us down in our 
operations. Let us instill in the hearts and in the minds of the workers 
across this country ambition and a burning desire, a deep desire, and faith 
in the future to do this job. It can be done if we fight for the right things, 
no matter where we are. 

So I ask you to adopt this resolution, not only to adopt this resolution 
and all the nice words that are in it, but I ask each and every one of you to 
go back home and lay aside any petty differences you may have locally 
and join with the other organizers working for any other International 
Union other than your own, and join with the local union officers and the 
Council officers in your community where you work, and help us to do this job 
of bringing into membership under the great banner of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations all unorganized men and women, no matter what 
plant, factory, mill, or industry they may work in across this country. 

Thank you. 


DELEGATE PAYTON (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. I should like to take a minute or two to discuss 
some of the problems. 

When the CIO was changing its policy early this year of eliminating cer- 
tain regional offices and assigning the organizers to various International 
Unions, I was named to direct the organizational activity for textiles in the 
South. The CIO at that time assigned twenty organizers to Textile. Our 
own organization changed its structure at the same time and provided thirty 
organizers for their organizational work, taking them away from any admin- 
istrational duties. 

I should like at this time to express the appreciation of our organization 
and my own appreciation for the cooperation which has been given by the 
CIO leaders and by these staff members assigned to Textile. The staff mem- 
bers assigned by CIO to Textile are all experienced, capable men, and they 
have been doing a very good job, working hard, understanding the job, main- 
taining a wonderful spirit in the face of the tremendous obstacles with 
which we are faced. Brother Wright, Brother Nellis, and all of their as- 
sistants have given us the finest kind of cooperation and we in Textile really 
appreciate it. 

On the resolution, I think this is one of the most important resolutions to 
come before this body. We have resolutions on political action, on legislative 
matters, and on social problems. I maintain and believe the delegates here 
will agree that these other problems could be solved either wholly or in a 
great part by 1 million new members of the CIO below the Mason-Dixon 
Line. That is where the job has to be done. I believe and I am sure that all 
of the delegates believe that the future of America and perhaps the future of 
the world depends upon how well we are able to increase the strength of 
organized labor. That means the South must be organized. 
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As Brother Pollock said, more than 600,000 textile workers who work in 
the South are not members of organized labor. If we are talking about or- 
ganizing the South, it means that we must organize the textile workers in 
order to organize the South and in order to increase the membership of the 
CIO. 

Brother Reuther has spoken about the forces of greed and reaction being 
on the march. My friends, I should like to say that in the South that march 
has been completed. The forces of greed and selfishness and reaction are 
firmly entrenched in the South. They are in complete control of the social, 
economic and political lives of millions of Southern workers. 

I spoke yesterday on the community relations resolution. I believe that is 
one of the most important phases of our activities, because unless we are 
able to change the attitudes, the thinking of Southern people, not only the 
workers but the general public, we will not be able to make a success of 
organizing the South. 

Someone said the other day that the opposition to unions is not as great as 
it used to be. I said that is true if you are talking about the beatings and 
the lynching of organizers, but the opposition is just as vicious as it ever was, 
in another way. It is true that our organizers have a difficult time finding 
a hotel room. Many times if they find a hotel room they find four flat tires 
on their car the next morning. It is true that our organizers are sometimes 
forced off the road. It is true they are followed by supervisors. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the manufacturers in the South have found other ways to 
oppose the union. I should like to cite a few of those examples for you. 

In Charlottesville, Virginia, there is a certain corporation. We have con- 
ducted five campaigns in that mill in the last three years. We have on each 
occasion signed up the majority, and on each occasion the majority has 
been destroyed by the company through unfair labor practices. We have 
collected about $25,000 in back pay for discharged workers, but in each case 
the union was destroyed before we were able to get the people reinstated. 

In Belmont, North Carolina, we conducted campaigns in 1950 in sixteen 
mills. We have a total of thirty-one people discharged during those cam- 
paigns. Yesterday I agreed to the settlement of seven cases, because that 
is the best we could get out of the National Labor Relations Board after 
almost three years of investigations, hearings and conferences, all kinds of 
motions tied up in legal procedure. 

In Cherryville, North Carolina, we recently had a campaign where all of 

the ministers in town signed their names to a document prepared by company 
attorneys denouncing the union. We lost the election. There again it 
comes back to the matter of community relations, because since that time 
five of these seven ministers who signed this petition have come to us and 
apologized and stated they were misled, they did not understand what they 
were doing. 
_ In Fries, Virginia, we had a campaign recently. We found the company 
had prepared a stipulation on the election. The election would be among all 
the production and maintenance employes in the company’s Fries operation. 
We questioned that at the time, and the company said it was only to differ- 
entiate between that mill and the North Carolina mill of the company. 

But when election day came about the butcher voted, the school teacher 
voted, the milliner’s clerk voted, everybody in town voted in that election. 
When we protested, the vote agent said, “You signed the stipulation saying 
that the election was to be for all of the maintenance and production workers 
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in the company’s operation in Fries, Virginia. They own the food stores, the 
butcher shop, the millinery store, the drug store and about everything else in 
town, and these people are a part of their operation.” 

In that situation we were faced with the Militant Truth, a paper put out 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, filled with lies and hate propaganda and designed 
to wreck unions. We find wherever we start an organizing campaign Militant 
Truth is there to find its way into the mail boxes of all of the people we are 
trying to organize. 

In Anderson, South Carolina, we had an election there and were faced 
with a citizens committee well organized and well financed by the manu- 
facturers of that town that put out all the propaganda that Brother Pollock 
talked about, and they were successful in defeating the union. We recently 
got an order from the National Labor Relations Board ordering the company 
in Anderson to cease and desist interfering with the union. They were suc- 
cessful however, in defeating the union. If we are able to establish a 
majority there again, it will be the same thing. It is very difficult to maintain 
our majority. 

So you see the problem of organizing the South is not an easy one, and it 
seems we who are privileged to carry on in the work of our great departed 
leaders, Phil Murray, Allan Haywood and Van Bittner and other great men, 
must adopt the philosophy of never accepting defeat. I think the great thing 
about all of these men was they first refused to accept defeat. They were 
knocked down and immediately sprang up again to battle. It seems to me 
we have to do that. 

We in Textile know our responsibility in this matter. We are ready and 
willing to carry on this battle, but we need the support of all other affiliates of 
the CIO, we need the assistance of you fellows and we need your prayers. We 
are confident the job can be done with the support given by the CIO, and 
with the help of Almighty God the South will be organized. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: In view of the great interest and great importance 
of this resolution, and the lateness of the hour, we will declare a recess until 
2:00 p.m., hoping everyone will be back on time. 


Secretary Carey announced the following Escort Committee: 
SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 


JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers—Chairman 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
AL HARTNETT, IVE 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 
JACK KROLL, PAC 
FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 
JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 
This Committee will meet Senator Humphrey at 2:50 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 19, in the East Corridor of the Auditorium, to the right of the 


speakers’ platform. 
CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: We will now stand recessed. 


(At 12:40 o’clock, p.m., the Convention stood recessed until 2:00 


o’clock, p.m.) 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 2:15 
o’clock, p.m. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to suggest that by agree- 
ment we set aside the discussion on the resolution dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized until there are more delegates present, and that we 
take up some resolutions at this time that are less important. Then we will 
come back to further discussion of the resolution on organizing the unorgan- 
ized. If there is no objection we will follow that procedure and I will call 
upon the Resolutions Committee to report out some other resolutions at this 
time. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 51, as follows: 


Resolution No. 51 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The twin drives for “economy” in government expenditures and for ending 
federal grants-in-aid for many social programs gravely threaten the wel- 
fare of our nation’s children. 

Under special programs now in danger, medical aid to mothers at child- 
birth and to children in infancy has saved countless lives, well children have 
been kept well, sickness has been anticipated which formerly was neglected, 
crippled children have been given a chance to grow whole, orphaned and 
abused children have been placed in good homes, educational opportunities 
have been improved and youthful delinquency and crime have been dealt 
with in ways to make useful lives out of bad beginnings. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO once again affirms its belief that our nation’s progress must be 
advanced and judged not merely by material output, but by the quality 
of the lives of our people, and especially by the degree to which children 
throughout the nation are enabled to grow up into healthy, secure men and 
women, respecting their own powers and the rights of their fellow-men, 
and utilizing their abilities creatively in the common cause of humanity. 

We oppose efforts to turn back the clock by cutting federal grants-in- 
aid for essential social programs. The federal government, along with state 
and local governments and private organizations, has an essential part to 
play in overcoming substandard conditions and providing improved opportuni- 
ties for children no mattez where they happen to be born. 

Through our national, state and local organizations we shall continue to 
lend full support to: 

1. The expansion of maternal and child health services unti] they are 
within reach of all mothers and children who wish to make use of such 
services, with special emphasis immediately on the improvement of health 
services for children of school age. 

2. The expansion of public child welfare services throughout the country 
which will give skilled help to orphaned, neglected, and delinquent children, 
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to children of working mothers, and to communities in planning and directing 
wholesome recreational programs for their youngsters. 

3. Bills that would assure good medical care to the dependents of service- 
men, either through insurance of the cost or through making services avail- 
able as in the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Program of World 
War II. 

4. The expansion of research and education in child life which will help 
parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy childhood. 

5. Federal aid to education and school construction, and state and local 
measures to assure opportunities for a good education to all our children. 

6. Elimination of harmful child labor through improved federal and state 
laws, strong labor law administration supported by adequate funds, and more 
fact-finding on child labor and youth employment problems. 

7. Strengthening of public employment office systems so as to improve and 
extend counselling, placement, and follow-up services for young people. 

8. Special programs for avoiding and overcoming juvenile delinquency 
and for better treatment programs for youngsters in trouble with the law. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 46, as follows: 


Resolution No. 46 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The health of our members and their families and the health of the nation 
are basic concerns of the CIO. Repeatedly we have sought to alert the 
American public, the United States Congress and the organizations of pro- 
fessional people who have primary responsibilities in the fields of health care 
to the scandalous failure to meet the health needs of our nation’s families. 

A tremendous gap exists between present health services and those 
which we have the technical know-how to provide. The best we can furnish 
is the only acceptable standard by which the adequacy of our health serv- 
ices can be measured. 

We have made thoughtful recommendations for the solution of this great 
problem. We have supported legislation designed to bring medical facilities 
and personnel to adequate levels and to provide comprehensive medical care 
for all Americans through a system of national health insurance. Across 
thousands of bargaining tables we have negotiated health insurance plans and 
reduced the health cost burden for many of our members. We have made 
headway in obtaining improvements in the benefits and administration of the 
non-profit voluntary cooperative health care plans, such as the Blue Cross 
hospitalization plans. But in all of these efforts we have only begun to solve 
the problem—adequate health care remains as a great challenge to our nation. 

Since our last Convention a group of distinguished citizens appointed to 
the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation by President 
Truman reported its finding and recommendations on “Building America’s 
Health.” This five-volume report confirms our grave fears regarding the 
availability and adequacy of medica] facilities and care. The report forth- 
rightly underscores the shortage and maldistribution of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and hospitals; the plight of our medical and dental schools; the 
inefficient organization of doctors’ and hospital service; discriminatory 
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practices which curtail availability of hospital and medical care, as well as 
opportunities for professional training for members of minority groups; the 
inadequacy of medical research; and our failure to develop socially sensible 
ways to finance medical facilities and medical care. 

With the Commission’s comprehensive and courageous report of the 
present status of the nation’s health before us, the need for social action is 
evident. All of the Commission’s majority recommendations are perfectly 
consistent with the promises of the present Administration as stated in the 
1952 platform of the Republican Party. 

Unfortunately, the 83rd Congress has slashed appropriations for many 
vital health services, and long-established services, such as hospitals for sea- 
men, are threatened. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO recognizes that the medical goal of the American people— 
comprehensive health service of high quality available to all people equally 
—requires a national health program, based on national health insurance, 
designed to provide high quality medical services, facilities and personnel 
in expanding quantity and with appropriate organization and distribution. 
Such a program must provide greatly expanded federal assistance to schools 
of dentistry and medicine; for nursing and medical technician training; for 
construction of new hospital and health center buildings and facilities; for 
student scholarships; and for research. It must include a system of prepaid 
health protection which will provide all America’s families with a rounded 
program of preventive care, prompt access to services for the diagnosis and 
treatment of sickness and disease, and comprehensive rehabilitative services 
for the disabled. Such a program must expand federal aid to state and 
local public health programs. It must continue and extend high-quality 
medical care for such groups as seamen and veterans. 

We urge our affiliates to continue to support state and local legislation 
to improve health services. 

We favor the development and expansion of voluntary, comprehensive pre- 
payment health plans, and deplore the drive of the insurance companies to in- 
troduce deductible programs which discourage the early and prompt resort 
to needed treatment. 

We urge affiliates to continue to work for increased consumer representa- 
tion on the boards of voluntary health insurance plans and other organizations 
providing medical services and thus to help in providing the leadership and 
constructive thinking necessary for the attaining of our health goals. 

We reaffirm our support of the Committee for the Nation’s Health, 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Helstein read Resolution No. 53, as follows: 


Resolution No. 53 


NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL ARTS COMMISSION 


in the current (83rd) Congress three bills have been introduced which 
would provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission. These bills are H.R. 5397, introduced by Charles Howell (D., N.J.), 
H.R. 5136 by Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), and S. 1109 by Senator Murray 
(D., Mont.). Senator Murray’s bill is co-sponsored by Senators Neely (D., 
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W. Va.), Humphrey (D., Minn.), Langer (R., N.D.), and Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.). 

These bills would correct a glaring deficiency in the composition of the 
present Fine Arts Commission, which in the past has not included repre- 
sentation by many of the groups who possess and cherish a definite, direct, and 
lasting interest in the arts and culture of our great nation. Further, the Fine 
Arts Commission is at present confined in its activities and recommenda- 
tions to the carrying out of the L’Enfant plan for the City of Washington. 

The proposed act, while not neglecting the artistic needs of the City of 
Washington, would more adequately take into account the cultural and 
artistic needs of the 160 million citizens of this great land. Its purposes are: 

1. To encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout 
the United States for the purpose of developing greater knowledge, under- 
standing, and practice of the fine arts; 

2. To increase the accessibility of the fine arts to the public and to raise 
the standard of execution of the fine arts, by professionals and amateurs 
alike, throughout the nation; 

3. To establish in the Executive Branch of the government a federal agency 
to advise and cooperate with public and private agencies and organizations 
operating in the field of the fine arts on all matters directly or indirectly 
concerned with these objects; 

4. To provide for the establishment, maintenance, and operation in the 
nation’s capital of a suitable theater and opera house dedicated to the fuller 
growth and development of the fine arts, throughout the United States and 
designed for use by the National War Memorial Arts Commission in the 
presentation of fine arts programs; and 

5. To encourage the development of a strong American theatrical and 
operatic art through maximum use of the English language in productions 
assisted under this proposed act. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Fifteenth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions endorses and urges the passage of H.R. 5397, H.R. 5136, and S. 1109. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 49, as follows: 


Resolution No. 49 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Nearly 30 million Americans—men, women and children—suffer from 
some degree of permanent disability. This year additional hundreds of 
thousands were born with handicaps or acquired them because of industrial, 
automobile and other accidents, crippling diseases, and war. 

While about 3 million handicapped citizens are gainfully employed today, 
an estimated 10 million others could be rehabilitated and usefully employed 
instead of being forced to remain an economic burden on their families, on 
their communities and on the nation. Economic discrimination, social 
ostracism, and condescending pity are heaped upon this vast human re- 
source. We must create the rehabilitation services and employment op- 
portunities which are required to restore America’s handicapped to useful 
citizenship, integrate them into the activities of our economic and so¢ial life, 
and give them the dignity which is a birthright of all mankind. 
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As the first step, the federal government must assume its full responsi- 
bility to these citizens of the United States; present inadequate facilities 
essential to achieve the rehabilitation of millions of handicapped persons must 
be expanded and improved. Secondly, management and labor must assist 
aggressively in the process of integrating the physically handicapped into 
the labor force. 

Unfortunately the facilities of both public and private rehabilitation 
agencies are so limited that more persons are being permanently disabled 
each year than we now rehabilitate. A comprehensive and vigorously ad- 
ministered rehabilitation program, nation-wide in scope, is a major responsi- 
bility of the federal government. That federal program and coordinated 
state programs, must encompass adequate medical services, special educa- 
tional aids, income maintenance, vocational training, and employment services. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each case to 
the proper rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must begin im- 
mediately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment must 
be planned through convalescence. Training in useful, suitable, and re- 
munerative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration of the in- 
dividual to employment at his highest attainable skill must be accomplished. 

No program to secure employment of the handicapped can succeed with- 
out wider support from management and labor. While some employers have 
learned the value of the handicapped as productive workers, too many still dis- 
criminate against them. While unions are working diligently to encourage 
employment ties for the disabled, more needs to be done. 

The CIO has steadily continued its efforts to secure the rehabilitation and 
employment of the handicapped. We have been represented on the Presi- 
dent’s National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week Committee and 
have participated actively in its work, as have many CIO representatives 
who are serving on similar governor’s committees in the various states. 

CIO unions have undertaken to enlarge employment opportunities for the 
handicapped, both through contract provisions and in other ways. CIO coun- 
cils have worked to improve local ordinances and state legislation in behalf of 
the disabled. 

In addition, CIO affiliates have supported, both nationally and locally, the 
efforts of the American Federation of the Physically Handicapped to secure 
increased opportunities for disabled citizens both through legislative en- 
actment and by other means. 

The CIO is urging the federal government to conduct a census of the 
handicapped, to provide special aids for persons suffering from cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy and leprosy, to establish a nation-wide system of disability benefits, 
to allow tax exemption for the special transportation needs of the handi- 
capped, and to bring together and expand all of the federal services for the 
physically handicapped in a new and vigorous administrative bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The problems of the nation’s handicapped are the problems of all Ameri- 
cans. We commend all CIO affiliates for the activities in which they have 
engaged on behalf of the handicapped citizens of our nation and urge that 
the efforts of our local unions, Industrial Union Councils, and International 
Unions be expanded to meet this tragic and growing need. 
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2. We urge the establishment within the United States Department of 
Labor of a centralized agency that would bring together the rehabilitation 
functions that are now scattered among thirty-two federal agencies, and give 
leadership to the rehabilitation services in the respective states. 

3. We urge Congress to establish an adequate federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram that would aid the states in their rehabilitation efforts. 

4. We urge all of our affiliates to cooperate fully with the National CIO 
Committee on Safety and Occupational Health in this field of activity. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Helstein read Resolution No. 45, as follows: 


Resolution No. 45 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the past year we have continued the struggle for an adequate em- 
ployment security system against the powerful opposition of certain em- 
ployer groups who have never really believed in unemployment insurance. 

In spite of strenuous efforts by our affiliates to improve state legisla- 
tion in 1953, less than half the state legislatures which met raised maximum 
benefits and less than one-fifth increased duration. Over one-third of the 
states still will not pay any worker more than $25 a week when he is unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own, and only eleven will pay more than $30 a 
week. While benefits have lagged badly behind wages, and increasingly severe 
eligibility disqualification provisions have been enacted, employers’ tax rates 
have been held to lower levels than were anticipated when the program was 
started in 1935. 

The 83rd Congress slashed appropriations for the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the United States Department of Labor and for grants to the state 
employment security agencies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reasserts its conviction that the 
federal government has a responsibility to provide adequate insurance protec- 
tion to unemployed workers through a unified system, minimum standards, or 
supplementary benefits. 

So long as we have state systems, we favor federal grants to states which 
because of high unemployment rates cannot support proper benefits without 
levying relatively high taxes which place employers at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

We oppose the harsh loan provisions of the Reed Bill, which under the 
guise of helping states with low reserves, would enforce higher taxes and 
thus increase unemployment, which would be inadequately compensated. 

‘We continue to oppose all efforts to undermine the authority of the federal 
agency to see that state systems respect the safeguards of labor standards 
enacted in 1935. We call on the Bureau of Employment Security in the De- 
partment of Labor vigorously to enforce these provisions. 

We deplore cuts in appropriations that have seriously affected the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security and the state employment security agencies, 
resulting in the closing of many local employment offices, in the widespread 
adoption of biweekly, instead of weekly, reporting by claimants and pay- 
ment of benefits, and in many other ways hampering program improve- 
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ments. We reaffirm our belief that the proper remedy is adequate federal 
appropriations, and we continue to oppose proposals such as those in the Reed 
Bill, which would make a farce of the federal appropriation process and would 
tend to undermine all effective federal leadership. 

We call upon the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
and the state employment security administrators individually, to cease their 
federal lobbying activities in support of the Reed Bill and against other 
measures favored by labor. 

We urge our affiliates to continue to seek improvements in state em- 
ployment security laws so that all workers may have decent protection as a 
matter of right. The securing, through collective bargaining, of guaranteed 
annual wage plans integrated with unemployment insurance, will aid our cam- 
paigns for better employment security laws. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Helstein read Resolution No. 47, as follows: 


Resolution No. 47 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workers who suffer crippling injuries or diseases in the course of their em- 
ployment today must seek compensation for their losses through a maze of 
inconsistent and overlapping laws, including fifty-four state, federal and terri- 
torial workmen’s compensation laws; the Federal Employer’s Liability Act; 
more than a score of state employer’s liability acts; the Jones or Merchant 
Marine Act, and the common law. The great variation in the benefits and in 
the other provisions of these laws results in confusion, inequity, and injustices. 

Moreover, as a result of fixed and archaic maximum provisions during a 
long period of rising living costs, these laws have afforded an ever-diminish- 
ing degree of protection to the injured worker and to the survivors of those 
killed in the course of their employment. The only way these maximum 
provisions can be adjusted under present workmen’s compensation laws is by 
legislative enactment. Such legislative amendments have not been prompt 
or sufficient in degree to maintain a decent level of protection. 

Disabled workers have been made to suffer delay, reduction or loss of 
compensation because of improper administrative provisions and procedures 
under these laws. 

Insurance companies, acting on behalf of the employers, have delayed, re- 
duced and often denied compensation that should have been payable under 
the workmen’s compensation law. Their lobbying activities have resulted 
in the maintenance of the fixed maximum concept as well as many other sim- 
ilar limitations and unwarranted restrictions in the state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, 

Through these and other restrictive measures the employers have, in 
effect, utilized the instrumentality of the law to insulate themselves against 
the costs of compensation while injured workmen often go without sufficient 
reimbursement of their losses. This imposes an unjustified burden upon the 
injured worker, his family, private charity and public relief. 

This Convention declares that far-reaching reforms of the workmen’s 
compensation laws are urgently needed, including the following: 


1. The most satisfactory plan for the compensation of work-connected 
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injuries and diseases would be a federal workmen’s compensation law with 
broad coverage, equitable benefits and fair and efficient administration. To 
this end, the Executive Branch of the federal government should initiate an 
immediate and comprehensive investigation of workmen’s compensation, with 
a view to formulating recommendations to the Congress for national work- 
men’s compensation legislation. 

2. Until such a law is enacted, the CIO recommends amendment of present 
state workmen’s compensation laws, in accordance with the following 
standards: 

a. The coverage of workmen’s compensation should be broadened to 
provide for the compulsory coverage of all employers, including small 
establishments and employments now classified as non-hazardous. 

b. A statutory benefit level should be established which would in- 
demnify the worker for at least 80 percent of his wage loss. This would 
reduce the unduly large burden on employes of uncompensated wage 
losses. 

c. Maximum weekly or monthly payments should affect only a limited 
proportion of workers at the upper wage levels. 

d. Waiting periods now required by most workmen’s compensation 
laws should be eliminated and compensation paid for all lost time. 

e. Additional allowance should be provided for injured workers with 
dependent children. The injured worker with dependent children neces- 
sarily requires more money to meet the basic needs of life. 

f. Benefits should be determined on the basis of average earnings, 
which should not be less than the worker’s rate of pay for full-time work, 
and should allow for normal overtime. The average should be adjusted 
to correspond to normal increases in earnings during continuance of dis- 
ability, or to correct for abnormally low earnings during the period 
preceding the injury. 

g. Compensation for total disability, whether temporary or permanent, 
should be paid for the entire duration of disability. For permanent total 
disability this means that the benefit should be payable for life. 

h. The entire procedure governing compensation for permanent partial 
disability should be revised to discard present arbitrary, inconsistent and 
inadequate schedules of payments. Compensation should be determined 
according to the individual’s loss of earning capacity, including general 
physical efficiency, taking into account such factors as the worker's 
wages and age. Indemnification for temporary total disability should 
be paid in addition to the compensation for permanent partial disability. 

i. Compensation for fatal injuries should be paid during the dependency 
of eligible survivors and should not be subject to any arbitrary expira- 
tion of benefits. The eligibility of survivors should be determined by 
compensation law and not be general statutes governing decedents’ 
estates. 

j. In the event that a worker sustains a second injury which ag- 
gravates a pre-existing condition, the compensation payable to him should 
be based on the full severity of disability after the second injury. Second 
injury funds should be employed to finance the additional cost of such 
benefits. 

k. Compensation should be paid for injuries which disfigure an employe 
by scarring or misshaping some member of his body. In determining the 
amount of such compensation, a proper recognition should be given to 
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any curtailment of the individual’s opportunities to find work in the 
future, as well as the social and psychological effects of the disfigure- 
ment. 

1. Occupational diseases should be fully compensable without total 
maximum benefit amounts or maximum benefit periods. 

m. Many injuries are incurred without a history of an unusual violent 
accident. Today such disabilities are too often left uncompensated. All 
personal injuries or diseases arising out of employment should be subject 
to the workmen’s compensation law. 

n. Medical care must not be subject to arbitrary maximums on money 
or time which stop the protection before the worker has fully recovered. 
Medical care must cover all services necessary for maximum restoration 
of the worker to health and should include prosthetic devices where 
necessary. 

o. Rehabilitation measures to restore the injured worker to maximum 
capacity must include adequate income maintenance during such rehabili- 
tation, as well as prompt training in the use of prosthetic devices, if 
necessary, and in the acquisition or development of the highest possible 
attainable and remunerative skill. 

p. Administration of workmen’s compensation laws must be recast 
and improved to bar present practices which deprive workers of bene- 
fits to which they are entitled and reduce or delay payment by im- 
proper challenge of claims. Administration should be the responsibility 
of a tripartite board consisting of labor, management and public repre- 
sentatives. A simple hearing procedure must be established which should 
not require representation by legal counsel. The employers and any 
insurance carriers underwriting the employer’s liability should be bound 
by the decisions of the Board of Administration, and any court review of 
such decisions should be an appeal from the ruling, in which the state 
is defendant in the action. The administrative remedy, with appeal as 
above, and the compensation determined by or under the workmen’s 
compensation statute should be exclusive, and actions for damages in 
court should not be permitted. In the adjudication of claims for com- 
pensation no statement by the injured or by a survivor waiving his 
rights should be valid. 

q. Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended to provide for an 
exclusive state fund. This would reduce the high proportion of the work- 
men’s compensation premium dollar that is kept by the insurance com- 
panies and reduce their underwriting activities in the field. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We call upon the President of the United States to institute an im- 
mediate and comprehensive investigation of workmen’s compensation, and, if 
the investigation discloses the desirability of national workmen’s compensation 
legislation, as we are confident it will, to recommend the enactment of such 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, we urge our International Unions and CIO Councils to work 
for the amendment and improvement of state workmen’s compensation laws 
in accordance with the standards set forth in this resolution. 

We urge full cooperation between the National CIO Committee on Safety 
and Occupational Health and all of our CIO affiliates to bring about an 
adequate system of workmen’s compensation that will meet the needs of in- 
jured workers and their families. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER HELSTEIN: I move adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the General Counsel, 
Arthur Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. President, delegates to this 
Convention, I rise because I would not like it assumed that the topic of this 
resolution is not of paramount concern to the CIO and to the workers of 
America. No subject reaches more intimately into the homes and hearts of 
the American workers than the subject of workmen’s compensation. It has 
been one of the historic roles of the American labor movement to see to it 
that when a man is injured on a job, compensation be paid speedily and 
adequately. 

I wish I could tell the Convention that this was true in the various states 
throughout the United States, but unfortunately it is not true. Workmen’s 
compensation has lagged far behind the needs of our people. Injuries are 
taking place in the plants and factories that are not adequately compensated 
for; injuries take place that are not paid for promptly. There are too 
many delays, too many technicalities, too many difficulties in the way of 
collecting workmen’s compensation for our people. 

I urge upon the delegates that in your states, in your local bodies, in the 
CIO City and State Councils that this topic be made a topic of paramount con- 
cern. It is a crying scandal to look at the schedule of workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments that are being paid in all of the states, without exception, in the 
field of injuries and disabilities. I hope that in the year that lies ahead the 
topic of getting better and quicker compensation for injuries will be one of 
the major topics that comes to the attention of our people throughout the 
country. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? If not, are 
you ready for the question? 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 48, as follows: 


Resolution No. 48 
SAFETY AND OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


American workers continue to be confronted with an appalling toll of 
death and serious injuries from accidents and health hazards in the work 
places of the nation. The best estimate for 1952 reveals only a slight decrease 
in the occupational accident list. Last year 15,000 American workers were 
killed on the job; an additional 1,900,000 incurred lost time accidental] in- 
juries. Of the injured, more than 90,000 will carry to their graves a 
partial or total permanent disability arising from the injury. 

Unofficial figures for this current year of 1953 indicate that these killing 
and crippling injuries may again be on the increase. 

There is likewise reason to fear that occupational health casualties are on 
the increase, because of the increasing exposure of workers to the effects of 
radiation. 

The money loss chargeable to this reckless expenditure of life and human 
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well-being through accidents on the job is still estimated at more than $6 
billion annually. In the face of the human and economic losses, federal and 
state appropriations for bringing about safer and more healthful working con- 
ditions are being reduced by callous men, under the plea of economy. 

To meet these problems our organization has steadily sought to secure the 
cooperation of employers, workers, government agencies, and technical ex- 
perts. No one segment of our population can deal with them unaided; all 
must work together for their solution. Improved state legislation is one ap- 
proach. When, however, we meet with continued opposition to improved state 
laws, regulations, and codes, we are forced, as practical men and women, to 
turn for relief to our national government. 

Employers who seek to protect their workers’ safety and health should be 
freed by the federal government from the cut-throat competition of employers 
and states that are willing to sacrifice workers’ lives, health and earning 
capacities for the sake of money profit. 

The CIO has participated over the years in every program for safety and 
occupational health that promised relief. We have accepted in good faith 
commitments by representatives of industry, by the technical professions 
and by government agencies, to work with us to solve these problems, 

We refuse to be content any longer with the mere devising of programs 
calling for improved state legislation. In many cases management repre- 
sentatives and public officials who approved of those programs have opposed 
in their respective states any improvement whatsoever in state laws, regula- 
tions, or codes dealing with problems of occupational safety and health. 

We are forced to conclude that the federal government must intervene 
to protect the lives and well-being of American workers as they go about their 
daily jobs. We therefore look to our national government to enact legisla- 
tion necessary to impose decent and reasonable standards of safety and oc- 
cupational health in all the work places of the nation, producing the goods and 
commodities that move in interstate and foreign commerce. 

We still stand ready to join with all other groups in our population who 
seek in good faith to solve the problem created by occupational accidents and 
diseases; this appalling toll on the lives and well-being of workers must be 
brought to a halt. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We reaffirm the program for improving occupational health and safety 
which previous CIO Conventions have recommended. We further authorize 
and direct the national CIO officers and the CIO Committee on Safety and 
Occupational Health to do all within its power to bring about broader public 
knowledge and understanding of the human and economic costs of in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases. 

2. We urge the Congress to enact without further delay legislation re- 
quiring proper standards of safety and occupational health in the work 
places of the nation, the commodities and products of which move in or affect 
interstate commerce. We further urge Congress to enact S. 368, to pro- 
vide for grants-in-aid to state agencies concerned with maintaining standards 
of safety and occupational health. We also urge Congress to enact S. 1599, 
to vest in the federal government enforcement of decent labor standards in 
metallic and non-metallic mines, other than coal mines, and also in quarries. 

3. We urge Congress and the various state legislatures to appropriate at 
once emergency funds in amounts sufficient to enable the United States. De- 
partment of Labor, the United States Public Health Service, and the re- 
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spective state agencies to render to workers the services and protection for 
which they were designed. We protest the disastrous cuts in appropriations 
that have been imposed on these proper and vital functions of government in 
the name of “economy”. 

4. We ask for the cooperation of all segments of our population to bring 
about, insofar as voluntary action can accomplish it, high standards of oc- 
cupational safety and health that will reduce to a minimum the tragic toll 
levied on the workers of America each year by occupational accidents and 
diseases. 

5. We commend William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, and Dr. Seward E. Miller, 
Director of the Division of Occupational Health, USPHS-FSA, for the 
progress that has been made in bringing about more complete cooperation 
between their agencies and the similar agencies of the respective states 
in dealing with the national affliction of occupational diseases. 

6. We urge the National Safety Council to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with its plans to integrate labor organizations into its deliberations and ac- 
tivities. 

7. We approve the continuance by the President of the United States of 
the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety with full opportunity 
for organized labor to participate in the discussions and conclusions of the 
conference. We likewise urge the governors of the respective states to call 
similar conferences on occupational safety within their states with full par- 
ticipation by organized labor. 

8. We urge all affiliates of the CIO to participate fully in legislative pro- 
grams and the programs of official or voluntary agencies organized at federal, 
local or state levels to establish uniform occupational safety and health 
measures throughout all of our states and territories, and to cooperate fully 
with the National CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational Health, 


COMMITTEE MEMBER BAIL: The Resolutions Committee urges the 
adoption of this resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 52, as follows: 


Resolution No. 52 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Our schools, which today house 37 million youngsters, are facing a crisis: 
We need more teachers and we need more classrooms; we must defend our 
schools against attacks from reactionary groups; and we must overcome the 
indifference of our federal Congress and state legislatures towards this crisis 
which threatens our children’s education. 


Teacher Shortage 

We need more teachers, better paid teachers, and better trained teachers. 
During the present year, the shortage of qualified teachers in elementary 
schools alone is about 72,000. Today’s shortage can be met only by increasing 
the overcrowding of classes or by recruiting into the teaching field people 
whose qualifications fall short of desirable standards. Classroom teachers’ 
salaries during the coming year will average only about $3500. This is 
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probably the most important single factor which prevents us from re- 
cruiting an adequate teaching staff. 


Classroom Shortage 

We still need a tremendous schoo] building program to house the in- 
crease in school population and to replace obsolete and unsafe classrooms. 
Three out of every five classrooms in the United States today are over- 
crowded, and one out of every five pupils attends a school which does not 
meet fire safety conditions. 

At present we are building less than 50,000 classrooms each year; this 
must be increased to give us an additional 600,000 classrooms by 1960, if 
each child is to be housed in an adequate classroom. At that time, enroll- 
ment for secondary and elementary schools will have increased from today’s 
34,230,000 pupils to an estimated 40 million. 


Defending Schools from Reactionary Attacks 

Attempts have increased during the past year to limit the American 
public schools to “reading, writing, and arithmetic” and to remove from 
the curriculum materials on the United Nations and its agencies such as 
UNESCO. Textbook publishers in a wide variety of fields have been subjected 
to great pressures to censor textbooks. Increasingly, textbooks are giving a 
one-sided treatment to such subjects as public ownership, they are omitting 
the achievements of New Deal agencies such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Rural Electrification Administration, and a majority of 
textbooks lack an adequate explanation of the function of the American trade 
union movement. In their attacks on the schools, special pressure groups have 
lifted paragraphs out of context and used them to discredit good textbooks 
and to frighten school administration officials from using them. 

Meanwhile, corporations are spending millions of dollars on pamphlets, 
moving pictures, and other “free enterprise” propaganda which is either 
distributed free to the schools or made available at low cost. Business com- 
mittees in many communities are attempting to indoctrinate teachers and 
college professors with the business point of view. At the same time, loyalty 
oaths and other community pressures are imposed to frighten teachers who 
would like to educate our children for democratic living. 


Congress Fails to Act on Crisis 

In no field has Congress been more negligent about meeting its responsi- 
bilities than in education. It has refused to make any allocation of federal 
funds for general school aid, for school construction (other than small emer- 
gency grants to areas affected by defense activities), for school health 
services, for extending experimental] library service to the one-third of our 
population without such services, or for federal scholarships for young 
people who are unable to attend college. Furthermore its appropriations for 
activities such as the School Lunch Program have failed to keep up with the 
increasing enrollment. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the CIO urges the 83rd Congress to enact: 

1, A general federal aid to education bill to supplement local expenditures 
for education, so that improved school facilities will be assured, and every 
child will have a good education, every class a good teacher, and every 
teacher a good salary. This bill should provide that at least 75 percent 
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of the funds appropriated in a general federal aid bill shall be earmarked 
for teachers’ salaries, 

2. A school construction bill to provide federal aid for a comprehensive, 
nation-wide school construction program. 

3. Senator Lister Hill’s proposal that the royalties from the off-shore oil 
developments be put into a special fund to finance improved education in the 
United States. 

4. A scholarship bill which, through federal grants to the states, will make 
possible college education for students who would not otherwise be able 
to attend. Such a bill is especially necessary to avoid discrimination in the 
deferment of college students under selective service. 

5. An adequate budget for a school lunch program, to provide the stand- 
ards per child which were established under the school lunch program of 1949. 

6. A bill to create a Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department of 
Labor to provide for workers the services now available to farmers through 
the Department of Agriculture Extension Service. 

7. A bill authorizing federal grants to aid states in developing health 
services for children of elementary and secondary school age. 

8. A bill to establish a five-year program of federal aid to the states for 
setting up demonstrations of free library service in areas inadequately served 
or without any kind of library service. 

9. Provisions in all federal legislation dealing with education for proper 
safeguards against racial segregation and discrimination. 

AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That we urge our affiliated International Unions and locals and city and 
state Industrial Union Councils, and individual members to take an active 
part in parent-teacher organizations; in the selection and election of local 
school board officials and state boards of education; and in citizens’ groups 
organized to combat those forces attempting to undermine confidence in our 
public schools; 

That we urge our affiliated International Unions and locals and city and 
state bodies to support those organizations which are challenging segrega- 
tion in education by means of court tests by providing leadership in our com- 
munities to develop understanding of these democratic practices and by 
financial contributions to and participation in these court cases. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Your Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 44, as follows: 


Resolution No. 44 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Important issues in the field of social security are to receive serious con- 
sideration at the coming session of Congress. 

A constructive program embodied in a bill sponsored by Senator Lehman 
and more than two dozen other liberals, S. 2260, would substantially raise 
benefits under old-age and survivors insurance, would extend its coverage, 
liberalize the retirement test, and add federal programs of permanent and 
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temporary disability insurance. It would also provide increased funds for re- 
habilitation of injured workers. 

The Eisenhower Administration has so far made no suggestions for im- 
provement of social security other than a non-controversial extension of 
coverage of old-age and survivors insurance. 

The House Ways and Means Committee expects to hold hearings, probably 
in the spring, on social security amendments. A subcommittee, headed by 
Congressman Curtis, who has long opposed all progressive social security 
measures, is making a comprehensive survey with the aid of a staff headed 
by persons who oppose even the present inadequate system. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has been promoting amend- 
ments which would severely impair both old-age and survivors insurance 
and old-age assistance. It would end federal grants to the states for old-age 
assistance. Instead, the cost of caring for the present aged, who have not been 
covered by OASI, would be shifted to the contributions of workers and em- 
ployers to the OASI trust fund. The proposed minimum payments of $25 
a month would be grossly unfair to recipients since five out of six aged per- 
sons receiving public assistance now get more than $25 a month. Persons 
now covered by old-age and survivors insurance would be faced with possible. 
loss of benefits as a result of the drain on the fund, or would have to make 
substantially higher contributions. 

Many of those who support the Chamber of Commerce plan hope that it 
will lead to lower benefits, and perhaps to abandoning the concept of relating 
benefits to earnings and to substituting a means test for a genuine insurance 
program. 

It has been suggested by President Eisenhower and others that the auto- 
matic increase in the payroll tax from 1% to 2 percent scheduled under exist- 
ing law for January 1, should be repealed. The CIO Executive Board pro- 
tested such a freeze at its June meeting and Congress did not act at the 
last session. There are signs, however, that the matter will be pressed early 
next year. 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO reaffirms its belief in a comprehensive insurance program cover- 
ing all Americans with an adequate system of benefits against the hazards 
of old-age survivorship after the death of the family breadwinner, permanent 
and total disability, temporary sickness and injury, unemployment and the 
cost of medical care. 

We believe that a sound program of this type must relate benefits to 
earnings and must include an adequate reserve. We believe that all persons 
now aged should be provided for adequately in a suitable manner, but the 
costs of such a program for those who have not been covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance should be met from general revenues based on pro- 
gressive taxation, not from contributions to the trust fund, 

We support the constructive program embodied in the bill introduced 
by Senator Lehman and others (S. 2260) to raise benefits, extend coverage, 
add programs of total and temporary disability insurance, and make other im- 
provements. 

We call upon the Eisenhower Administration to join us in seeking such 
much-needed changes rather than confining its recommendations to extension 
of coverage. A clear-cut program for further advances, sponsored by the 
Administration, would be the most effective answer to attacks such as those 
that are being made by the Chamber of Commerce. 
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We oppose any postponement of the scheduled increase in the payroll tax 
for old-age and survivors insurance. We reaffirm our previous stand that 
labor is willing to bear its fair share of the cost of an adequate program, and 
that lower payments now can only mean higher payments or lower benefits 
later. The American people are entitled to confidence that benefit pro- 
visions enacted into law will be met. 

We favor amendments to the Social Security Acts which will improve pub- 
lic assistance and maternal and child welfare services, and which will extend 
full social security, including full unemployment insurance to the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

We urge our affiliates to continue their efforts to improve state laws in the 
field of social security, including temporary disability insurance and public 
assistance. 

As labor unionists, we shall continue our efforts through collective bar- 
gaining to improve and extend health, welfare and pension plans so as to 
achieve necessary protection for our members and to continue to bring 
pressure for increased legislative protection for everyone. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: On behalf of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, I move the adoption of this resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE GORDON (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. 

The problem of social security affects not only the aged of our nation but 
also the general economy of our nation. As medical science continues its 
research and finds cures for the diseases that have ravaged mankind, we find 
that the life expectancy has been increased. While we have solved one prob- 
lem we have created another. The other problem is what to do with the 
continuing number of aged in our nation. 

The social security laws were developed so that the aged of our nation 
who have given the best productive years of their lives in working could 
have some income in the declining years of their lives. No one could dis- 
agree with that basic principle. So it was that our social security laws 
were passed, but we now find that what was passed in the early years is no 
longer satisfactory. The social security laws do not provide an adequate 
standard of living for anyone. It is difficult for those who are living on 
social security even to meet the basic needs of any group of workers. So it 
was that the unions developed a program of supplementary pensions. 

Some unions have dealt with the program of supplementary pensions on 
a plant by plant basis. While that is an improvement on social security, it 
does not fully solve the problem because when workers move from one plant 
to another they lose their right to a pension in that particular plant. So 
unions have come up with the idea of industry-wide programs to cover a 
worker who moves from one plant to another. 

Unions have devised the technique of a vested interest, so that after a 
worker works a number of years in a given plant or industry he has a 
vested interest when he retires, even though he may leave that particular 
plant. But not all of the workmen are as fortunate as those who are covered 
by pensions under a trade union agreement. The vast majority of the workers 
of this country depend solely upon social security for their means of support 
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in the declining years of their lives. That is why it is so vitally important 
that we seek increases in the present social security laws. 

During the last campaign the Republicans promised increase in bene- 
fits and extension of social security benefits. When they came into power, all 
Wwe got were committees, a committee to study this and a committee to study 
that. 

Senator Lehman, an avowed liberal, who has espoused many of the liberal 
causes, has introduced a bill in Congress which, if adopted, would go a long 
way to meet the needs of our aged workers. This bill would provide for (1) 
increased benefits; (2) extension of coverage; and (3) temporary and per- 
manent disability. 

This bill, introduced by Senator Lehman and sponsored by many other 
liberal Senators and Congressmen, espouses the cause for which the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations stands. We should stand wholeheartedly behind 
that program and do what we can in the CIO towards the support of that 
program. Remember that what is good for the Nation is good for the CIO, 
and what is good for the aged of our entire nation is good for the CIO. 

In conclusion, let me say this. Let us in this Convention rededicate our- 
selves to the principle of helping those who are too old to work and too 
young to die. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Any further discussion? 


The question was taken and the resolution on social security was adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will now revert back to the discussion on 
organizing the unorganized, and the Chair will recognize Brother Al Hartung, 
President of the Woodworkers Union. 


DELEGATE HARTUNG (Woodworkers): Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
rise to support the resolution on organizing the unorganized. The Inter- 
national Woodworkers are very grateful for the help we have received from 
the national CIO, and I am sure we are going to receive in the future. The 
International Woodworkers represent a group of workers that you will find in 
every state in the Union, you will find them in every province in Canada and 
find them up in the north woods of the territory of Alaska. 

The job of organizing the woodworkers is not an easy job. We are not 
fortunate in having our people located in big plants. Many times they are 
back in the backwoods where there is not a telephone or communication serv- 
ice. There are over 500,000 people left in the woodworking industry unor- 
ganized at the present time. It is one field where the CIO can certainly help 
build the membership not only for the International Woodworkers but for 
CIO as a whole. 

I think in the tremendous problems of an organization like ours we have 
to appeal to other International Unions that are within the area to help sup- 
plement our own organizational efforts as well as the efforts being put 
forth by national CIO. Some of the other International Unions have given us 
considerable help in the past, and we are certainly appreciative of it, but I 
again want to state the job of organizing the woodworkers is a tremendous 
job. I think the National Manufacturers Association, the Lumber Division, 
is probably one of the most reactionary associations in operation in the 
United States of America today. They spend thousands and thousands of 
dollars lobbying in the halls of Congress and are responsible for much of 
the anti-labor legislation that is on the books today. 
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I again want to state we are thankful to CIO for what they have done; 
we are ready to work with them and give them every support in efforts to or- 
ganize the unorganized, and we will do everything in our power to do our 
share and hold up our end. Again I say to the other International Unions, if 
you have woodworking plants in your area that are seeking organization, we 
would appreciate your getting in touch with our International Union; and 
if in turn the International or its organizational staff can be of assistance to 
other International Unions we will certainly give you that same consideration. 

I think the job of organizing the woodworkers is one of the remaining im- 
portant tasks to be done in the CIO. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Any further discussion? 


DELEGATE BENDER (LIU 1261): Mr. Chairman, before I speak upon 
the resolution I wish to correct the record relative to my statement here as 
of yesterday. In one sentence I said that the Senate and the House should 
not turn their spotlights upon ministers, and not turn them upon school 
teachers. The record shows I said should not have turned their spotlights 
upon communists, 

The reporter has promised to make the correction. However, I was fearful 
those who have known me through the years, who know I have opposed com- 
munism since the fall of Kerensky’s government years ago, may wonder 
what has happened to Bender. 

What I have to say may be more apropos to the resolution on Taft- 
Hartley, but organization and Taft-Hartley are so akin it is difficult to 
separate them. I wish to supplement what Executive Vice President Pollock 
of the Textile Workers and their Director of the Southern Area have said 
here in this morning’s session. They could have told you that their repre- 
sentative, who is a delegate in this Convention, won an election last June in 
the little town of Williamsport, Maryland, on the river next to West Virginia. 
On that day the company laid off a number of people. They were unable 
to find transportation. Pat Ellington, their representative, and who is a 
delegate here, arranged for some automobiles and provided gas to transport 
those workers to the polls to vote. He won the election better than 3 to 1. 
The company files objections, and the National Labor Relations Board cites 
the Textile Workers Union and orders a hearing, and that case is now 
pending before the National Board. It is all right that you may transport 
workers in councilmanic elections, in mayoralty elections, gubernatorial or 
congressional elections, and even election for the President of the United 
States, but when it comes to labor they would want you to believe it is 
illegal. 

I can also cite you the Rubber Workers. More than two years ago they 
won an election and still don’t have a contract. The same is true of the 
Furniture Workers. 

You say what has that to do with organizing? 'These things are not done 
under a bushel, and when you go out to a plant to organize and they say, 
“Why should we join with your organization because you have won an elec- 
tion over here a year or two years ago and nothing has been done?” We 
try to cite these things, but it gives company arguments, and most all these 
plants I refer to are runaway plants from other areas, and it puts the repre- 
sentatives of these International Unions in a very, very bad situation in trying 
to extend their membership. 
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Even with that, we are able to make progress, but I say to those who 
come before labor groups and in the press, who say that they believe in strong 
labor unions, as was said here yesterday, and then agree with what they call 
free speech and other programs that deter the laboring men and women from 
forming strong unions, I am reminded of the legend that the things you do 
speak so loud I am unable to hear what you say. 

We must in organizing use every facility at our command and use these 
incidents that are practiced to have the law changed to give the representa- 
tives of the various International Unions more freedom, give them liberty 
that they may meet the employers on an equal footing and bring the true 
message of collective bargaining to those who do not now enjoy collective 
bargaining. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Any further discussion ? 


DELEGATE SCHOLLE (Michigan State IUC): Mr. Chairman, in relation 
to this whole question of organizing the unorganized, I would like to make a 
suggestion which I at one time spoke personally to the President of the CIO 
about, and which I think is extremely important in relation to the whole 
question. 

We find on frequent occasions we are requested to organize some small 
group of employes, the jurisdiction of which would come under an organiza- 
tion that has no office or no representative within two, three or four hun- 
dred miles of the area in which they have a condensed membership. On 
frequent occasions the jurisdiction of that organization has been granted to 
the proper organization, and they have been chartered in a small group in a 
community where they have only a very, very small membership. As a result 
the International Union finds that it is not expeditious for them to service 
properly that small local union, and we find that dissension occurs amongst the 
group, and ultimately in many instances those local unions either have to de- 
pend on somebody else for their service or they dissolve or become com- 
pletely dissatisfied, and thereby become emissaries at that time talking 
against the CIO and CIO policies and programs. 

I think if we were to streamline to some extent our organizational at- 
titude amongst the various International Unions it would be well. To give you 
specific illustration, if, for instance, the Steelworkers were permitted to or- 
ganize some of the people where they have a geographical area in Michigan, 
the only full-time staff people in that area, if they were given permission to 
broaden their jurisdiction and take in some of the people who are requesting 
organization, that should be done. As an illustration, again, as to retail and 
wholesale employes, retail and wholesale employes could not possibly afford 
to spend the money to send an organizer up and organize a handful of people, 
fifty or 100 or 150; yet those same people request CIO affiliation and we con- 
sistently are denying them the right and opportunity of becoming members 
of this organization. 

I would like some time to see consideration given by the CIO in granting 
to those isolated areas jurisdiction of other International Unions where they 
have a plentiful supply of service people in the geographic area, so we could 
at long last provide some of those people in small groups who want to come 
into CIO the opportunity of doing so. : 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before putting the motion to a vote, I would 
like to say a couple of things on this organizing the unorganized. This will 
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remain the basic objective of CIO until we have completed the organization of 
the millions yet unorganized, but I think we can all agree that the words we 
say here today are important only if we translate them into specific and practi- 
cal action back home; and therefore I shall be short in words and I hope to- 
gether we can all be long in action. The declarations we make here are of no 
importance; it is the deeds that we do back home. The CIO will mobilize its 
maximum resources and its greatest manpower resources, and we will do 
everything in our power to help each of our affiliated unions to complete the 
organization of the unorganized in their jurisdiction. 

I believe, and I believe it with all my heart, that we can organize areas 
of unorganized in America. It is tough, but the workers that are unorganized 
need unions today more than ever before. And I say we of CIO must find 
the way to develop the tools and the programs to bring about the completion 
of the organization of the unorganized. We need to look back and find out 
how we did it in the early days and find a way to rekindle the crusading 
spirit that we had when we all pitched in to do this job together. We were 
not so worried about whose house was being built a little ahead of the other 
guy’s house. Let us take on this job as the whole CIO family working to- 
gether, pooling our resources and doing this job; and if we do that we can 
come into the Convention next year not with the record we made in the past 
twelve months, a gain of 477,000 workers, as Brother Carey’s records indicate, 
but we can come back a year from now with a minimum of 1 million new 
members in the family of CIO, if we go home and go to work. 

We have got to tell the rank and file how it was done back in the early 
days. When we said we had a leaflet distribution at 4:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they didn’t say, “What is there in it for us?” The guys were down there, 
and the only compensation they got was the feeling they were helping to 
build the union. In too many places, they say, “If you give us four of five 
bucks, we will distribute leaflets.’ We have to recapture that old spirit 
where workers wil! realize the greatest contribution they can make, and great- 
est compensation they can get, is the sense of participation in the building 
of a dynamic, militant, fighting labor union. 

I say we can recapture that spirit; it is not dead, it is just dormant. We 
have to give rebirth to it. Out of that kind of spirit, with our manpower and 
resources, and with our teamwork and with our determination, I say let us 
set as the goal for the next twelve months a gain of 1 million members 
in the CIO unions that make up our family. We will get a few in the UAW, 
too. Are you ready to vote? 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I will break in here a minute and give the 
Resolutions Committee a breather. I want to call upon the Chairman of the 
Appeals Committee for this Convention, Brother Harry Sayre, President of the 


Paperworkers Union. 


REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAYRE: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates I 
believe the report of the Appeals Committee will set a new record for brevity. 
The Committee has met, there have been no appeals addressed for the consid- 
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eration of this Convention, and therefore the Committee has nothing to re- 


port. 
That concludes the report of the Appeals Committee. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: That was the shortest, and obviously, the most 
popular, report to the Convention to date. 

The Chair will recognize a motion to dismiss the Committee with the 
thanks and appreciation of the Convention. 


A motion was made and duly seconded that the Committee be dismissed 
with the thanks and appreciation of the Convention. 
The motion was carried and the Appeals Committee was dismissed, 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Harry. 

I would like to take just a moment to present to the Convention a brother 
with whom we have been associated in numerous activities, who was the for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Labor in Washington, and who is today serving as 
a labor counsellor in the ILO of the International Labor Organization, Mr. 
Ralph Wright. 


(Mr. Wright acknowledged the introduction.) (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: It is good to have you with us. 

I would like to have your approval of a wire the Executive Officers would 
like to send to a very dear friend of ours who is ill and whom I am sure other- 
wise would be with us at this Convention. 

This wire is addressed to Mrs. Philip Murray, who you all know met with 
a most unfortunate automobile accident some months back and had both of 
her arms broken and her legs injured. She is, I am told, recovering very 
well, making excellent progress, and I think a little word of encouragement 
and good wishes from us may help her along. 

I would like it if we were authorized in behalf of the Convention to send 
the following message to Mrs. Murray: 

“On the occasion of this Annual Convention of the CIO the thoughts of 
all of us are in the memories of past years. We are sorry you cannot be 
present and sincerely hope both you and Mrs, Thompson are making rapid re- 
covery from your unfortunate accident. 

“All the delegates join with us in these sentiments and we send our best 
wishes.” 

I would like a motion to send that in the name of the Convention. 


A motion was made, duly seconded and carried that the message be sent. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: I will now call upon the Resolutions Committee 
to continue. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Committee Member Helstein read Resolution No. 39, as follows: 


Resolution No, 39 


TAXES 


On January 1, 1954, the excess profits tax will expire. At the same time, 
individual income taxes will be cut, giving the greatest relief to those in the 
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upper and high-income brackets. On April 1, the corporation tax is 
scheduled to revert back to the pre-Korean level of 47 percent from the 
present level of 52 percent. Simultaneously, the pre-Korean increase in ex- 
cise taxes on a variety of commodities will be eliminated. 

The review of the budget situation indicates that the governmental deficit 
of close to $10 billion in the year which ended July 1953 will be cut roughly 
in half by the time the current fiscal year ends on July 1, 1954. However, 
all estimates now seem to point to about a $10 billion deficit in the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1955. 

The CIO believes that in periods of high levels of employment and pro- 
duction, such as we experienced during the early parts of this year, the 
budget should be as nearly balanced as possible. However, we firmly believe 
that when employment begins to turn down and unemployment is rising, 
the government should not balance the budget, but should design its tax pol- 
icies to grant tax relief to the great mass of American consumers and thus 
increase buying power and stimulate consumption. Such tax relief would have 
a great effect upon reversing the downward trends of production and em- 
ployment that now are appearing and may well continue through most of 
next year, barring, of course, any unforeseen new international or military 
developments. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO urges that Congress, in the first instance, permit the reductions 
of excise taxes which are to take place on April 1 to go into effect, and 
secondly, that all other excise taxes except those regulatory in character be 
reduced and eventually totally removed. Thirdly, personal and individual in- 
come tax exemptions, which are now at the extremely low level of $600 per 
person ($310 in terms of 1939 purchasing power), should be increased to at 
least $800 immediately, and to $1000 or more if the need for stimulating pur- 
chasing power arises. Fourthly, if the need for revenue becomes suf- 
ficiently acute, the excess profits tax should be reenacted. 

It is possible for the Administration to raise sufficient revenue to balance 
the budget and simultaneously permit both the expiration of excise taxes 
on April 1 and an increase in personal individual income tax exemptions. 
This can be done without adding to the statute books any new type of taxes 
and without necessarily increasing the basic tax rates, 

The present corporate tax rates of 52 percent should be continued 
through 1954. In addition, the government should, during the coming session 
of Congress, begin to close the loopholes in the present tax law which permit 
many to escape their fair share of taxes. Examples are: 

(1) A withholding tax similar to that now applied to wages and salaries 
should be applied to dividends and interest, because income received from 
this source now largely escapes federal taxation; 

(2) Income received from state and local bonds, now exempt from 
taxes, should be made subject to taxation; 

(3) Depletion allowances which permit oil, gas and mineral companies 
to take exorbitant deductions for depletion, running from 5 percent of gross 
income on certain minerals all the way up to 27% percent on oil, and to at- 
tain exorbitant levels of profits, should be removed in whole or in part from 
the statute books. 

(4) Many individuals, mostly in the higher income brackets, receive their 
income through a capital gain, that is, the sale of property, stocks, bonds, etc., 
and are thereby enabled to reduce the rate of tax applicable to that income to 
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26 percent (25 percent after April 1). Thus many individuals whose incomes 
from these sources would normally be subject to rates of 50 percent on up to 
the top brackets, are able to reduce their taxes by 50 to 75 percent or more. 
We, therefore, recommend that capital gains taxes be increased to at least 
50 percent and that the holding period be lengthened to at least twelve 
months. 

(5) Federal tax laws should not permit family partnerships to be used 
as a means of escaping federal income taxes. Many businessmen have 
established family partnerships with their wives and children and through 
utilization of these partnerships have been able to reduce their income 
taxes considerably. 

(6) The present method of granting stock options to corporation ex- 
ecutives so that their income is increased without being subject to normal 
individual income tax should be prohibited. 

(7) The estate and gift taxes in the United States raise an insufficient 
amount of federal revenue. In many countries, this tax raises as much as 
10 percent or more of the total revenue. If present levels of exemptions for 
estates and gifts were reduced, if the estate and gift tax structure were con- 
solidated, and if such provisions as the right to establish a life estate were 
abolished, substantial sums of federal revenue could be raised. 

(8) Mandatory joint returns should be substituted for the split income 
provision which permits individuals in the high income brackets to reduce 
their taxes. For example, a taxpayer with a wife and two dependents must 
have an income in excess of $4900 before he receives one cent of savings from 
the split-income provision. However, individuals earning over $10,000 save 
$300; $50,000 save $6000; and, as we go up the scale of income, an individual 
with $500,000 would save in excess of $20,000. If this split income provision 
were eliminated and mandatory joint returns substituted in its place, at 
least $3 billion in additional revenue could be raised. 

(9) Additional appropriations for enforcement by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue could substantially increase the revenue actually received by the gov- 
ernment. 

There are other specific types of legalized loopholes which permit the 
wealthy to escape taxation. It is possible that if we were to close all of these 
loopholes, the federal government could raise in excess of $7 billion, enough 
to more than offset the automatic reduction on April 1 on excises and permit 
substantial increases in the personal individual income tax exemption. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 54 as follows: 


Resolution No. 54 
TAFT-HARTLEY 


The CIO stands pledged to devote all of its energies and resources to 
seek the repeal of the unfair and unjust Taft-Hartley Act. 

Ever since its enactment by the 80th Congress the CIO has fought for 
its repeal and for the enactment of a labor relations act based on the en- 
lightened policies of the Wagner Act. Our position on this remains un- 
changed. 

During the last Presidential campaign, President Eisenhower campaigned 
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on a program of making the Taft-Hartley law more satisfactory to labor and 
of getting rid of the law’s union-busting provisions. 

The passage of “fair and just’ Taft-Hartley amendments is, therefore, a 
commitment of President Eisenhower and his Republican Administration. 

The CIO, in testimony during the first session of the 83rd Congress, stated 
that notwithstanding our conviction that Taft-Hartley should be repealed, 
Wwe were prepared realistically to support any sincere attempt to bring 
fairness and justice into the law. 

Such amendments were not enacted by the Congress at its last session; 
such amendments were never proposed by the President to the Congress. 

It is the position of the CIO that President Eisenhower and his Admin- 
istration are not keeping his solemn pledge to the American people to amend 
Taft-Hartley so as to make it a just, fair and decent law. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO reaffirms its goal of seeking repeal of the unfair and unjust Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The CIO will continue to seek the enactment of a fair and just labor re- 
lations act based on the principles of the Wagner Act. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends adop- 
tion. 


The motion was seconded. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Genera] Counsel Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr, President and delegates, before 
I discuss with you—and I want to discuss with you in great seriousness this 
important topic—I would like to digress for just a minute, because I was 
absent from the room when it was announced a drawing had been held by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and that a young lady had won the draw- 
ing, named Mrs. Helen May, and it was then announced that the young lady 
was one of my secretaries, and she was called for but was absent from the 
room, 
The implication was thereby created that by some coicidence I was want- 
ing a suit that really fit and that this secretary was non-existent. I have 
asked her to come to the platform. She is here. I would like to present her to 
you. This is Mrs. Helen May, the young lady who won the suit. (Applause.) 

Now I would like to turn seriously to the very, very serious question of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the question which was partially discussed by 
Secretary Mitchell yesterday, and I would like to state in a little greater 
detail some of our basic convictions about the law, about some of the observa- 
tions of Secretary Mitchell of yesterday, and about some of our deep feeling 
about the mishandling of Taft-Hartley by the Eisenhower Administration. 

When Congress convened this year the President in his State of the Union 
message said that he was asking the Congress to enact fair and just amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. And Congress called upon the spokesmen of 
labor and the spokesmen of industry to present their views with respect to 
how the Taft-Hartley Act could be brought realistically into the position of 
bringing fairness and justice into our national labor relations policy. 

Now the position of the CIO throughout the years has been that we want 
that law repealed. The position of the CIO throughout the years has been 
that Taft-Hartley is not a fair, not an equitable, not a just labor law. 
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We went to the Congress of the United States, and we said to Congress 
in all frankness, the real way to take Taft-Hartley into proper perspective 
was to wipe it off the books and to start afresh with a new law that would be 
just and fair and equitable, and we said this, “We are realists; we realize 
that there is a Republican Administration, we realize that you have not cam- 
paigned on a program to repeal Taft-Hartley, you have campaigned on a 
program to give amendments to the law, and in that setting we are prepared 
to offer our constructive suggestions for amendments that will make the law 
fair and will make the law equitable.” 

We offered practical, constructive suggestions. I would like to review 
those suggestions with you so that we can openly and plainly state what our 
basic position was to the Congress, and so that we can test in this public 
forum the fairness and justice of the amendments that we suggested. 

The first basic amendment that we suggested was that the injunction 
provisions of the law be eradicated. We pointed out to the Congress of the 
United States that in the Republican Administration in 1932 the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was enacted. We pointed out that the President of the 
United States in his campaign speeches had said that injunctions do not 
settle strikes, and we said, “Mr. President, we take you at your word, Elimi- 
nate injunctions. They are evil in character. They are one-sided in nature, 
but let us restore the Norris-LaGuardia Act to its basic character.” 

That was the first and basic suggestion that we made to the Congress of 
the United States. 

Secondly, we said to the Congress of the United States that the present 
national emergency provisions of the Act are unfair, that they are one-sided, 
that they only operate against labor, and that we ought to have provisions 
which are fair to both labor and management. 

Secretary Mitchell said yesterday that the Administration would not 
abandon the national emergency provisions of the law. We say to him that 
that is not an adequate answer to the problem of national emergencies. We 
say to him that the labor movement of the United States will not accept 
injunctions as a solution of national emergencies. 

Let me point out to you what is happening in this field, what is happening 
under Taft-Hartley. An injunction is being used now in situations which have 
nothing to do with national emergencies. Only the other day an injunction 
was issued on the New York waterfront in a situation involving the Long- 
shoremen’s Union in that area. All of us know that the real problem on the 
waterfront among the longshoremen is racketeering and criminality. That is 
the real problem. We in the CIO do not condone racketeering. We do not 
condone criminal action on the part of labor leaders any more than we 
condone it on the part of anyone else. But we know and every American 
knows that there was no national emergency on the waterfront; that the 
emergency provisions of Taft-Hartley were being used to try to clean up the 
waterfront. I say that is an abuse of the injunction provision. I say that is 
the wrong thing to do. If there are racketeers and crooks on the waterfront, 
they should be sent to jail, and an anti-labor injunction ought not to be 
misused in the name of a national emergency. 

Let us look at another situation which arose some months ago. The 
Steelworkers Union had a strike at the American Locomotive Company in 
Buffalo. That strike involved 2000 people. It involved an industry that was 
making pipe, and because that pipe was being sent to atomic energy installa- 
tions it was decreed to be a national emergency and a national emergency 
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injunction was issued. We are deeply conscious of the necessity of main- 
taining production in the atomic energy plants. We do not want to see an 
interruption of production that will affect our national security. We 
pioneered the program in the atomic energy industry by which we agreed 
to set up machinery for no strikes in that industry, under a board, which by 
the way was eliminated by the present Administration unnecessarily, when 
that Administration came into office. But we say it is highly dangerous to 
invoke the theory that a strike in an industry far removed from the atomic 
energy industry can create a national emergency, because that means that 
any industry which has some indirect impact upon our defense program 
can create an emergency, and can be handled under the injunction provisions 
of Taft-Hartley. It is very, very strange that when there is a strike which 
has a great defense impact, like the strike in the aircraft industry, when the 
employers decide that they do not want a national emergency created, when 
the employers decide that they want the government to keep out, then there 
is no national emergency, and you can have the strike go on so long as the 
employers want the strike to go on. 

So we say to our good friend, Jim Mitchell, “We are concerned about 
national emergencies. We do not want our country’s program imperiled, 
We want to cooperate as we did during the war, to see to it that our arm- 
ament program is maintained. But the cooperation of American labor cannot 
and will never be obtained by using injunctions to coerce and compel coopera- 
tion. You can depend upon us voluntarily to cooperate to maintain national 
security because we recognize the necessity for doing so.” 

The other suggestion we made to the Congress of the United States was 
to eliminate from the Act the provision which makes the state laws paramount 
to the federal law controlling labor relations by permitting the states to 
adopt laws that are more restrictive than the Taft-Hartley Act. This is one 
of the worst provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. This is a provision unparal- 
leled in any type of legislation, a law that says you have a federal law, but 
if the state enacts a law which is more restrictive of labor rights, then the 
federal law does not prevail but the state law prevails. I call it a silly, foolish 
type of law. I say it is unprecedented in any other field, and was only enacted 
to be restrictive against the labor movement of the United States. 

Do you know what Business Week said about that law? Business Week 
stated that that provision of the law was written in order to permit the anti- 
labor states to use anti-labor appeals as a basis for relocating industry in 
America. That section of the law is obnoxious. That section of the law is bad. 
That section of the law is a plain outright appeal to the Dixiecrats to support 
the reactionary Republicans in keeping that section of the Taft-Hartley Act on 
the books. 

I looked in the speech of the Secretary of Labor yesterday for some state- 
ment about that provision which we in the CIO regard as the acid test 
whether or not the Administration is sincere in its attempt to give us justice 
and fairness in the law. 

The fourth provision that we referred to was the so-called free speech 
provision, which is not a free speech provision at all. We are for free speech, 
there is no question about that. There can be no question about that. We 
are for free speech not only for ourselves, we are for free speech for employers, 
but we are against coercion and intimidation by employers. The so-called 
free speech provision of the Taft-Hartley Act is being used every day to 
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coerce and intimidate workers to take them into captive audiences to prevent 
the organization of workers into trade unions. 

It has got to the point where in one of our Textile cases the Board itself 
is intimidating workers. We have had agents of the National Labor Relations 
Board call in our people and by their very examination indicate an anti-union 
and anti-Textile Workers’ Union bias, to the great prejudice of the union and 
to the point where we were compelled to file charges against Board agents 
that they were violating the provisions of the Act. 

We say, and we say very plainly, that we believe the Constitution of the 
United States protects employers and employes, and that the only basis for 
the present provision in the Act is to protect the employer in the intimidation 
and coercion of workers, 

We are against the punitive provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. We are 
against the provisions that permit employers to sue unions, as they are doing 
all over the country, on the basis of little picket line disputes, and impute to 
unions responsibility that no corporate organization is held to. We are 
against that. We believe it is bad. We believe it is a way of weakening 
unions and preventing them from being responsible. 

I could detail this at greater length, but time does not permit. However, 
I would say this: The present Administration knows full well what is wrong 
with Taft-Hartley. They know that when the Congress convened in January 
they offered no suggestions to the Congress. They now promise next January. 
I would be less than candid with you if I did not report my convictions about 
what the legislative situation will be. 

When President Eisenhower was inaugurated in January with a new 
Congress, he had the opportunity then with the full flush of victory and his 
leadership to lead the Congress into a constructive program for a real fair 
labor law. He has lost that opportunity. The timid way in which the Ad- 
ministration faced Taft-Hartley amendments means that the amendments, 
whatever they may be, when they are offered to the Congress in January will 
not stand any chance of adoption. 

I am not deluded. We do not expect out of the Congress and the present 
leadership to get a decent labor law. We do not expect it, and I would be 
less than frank if I did not indicate that to you. We do not expect it be- 
cause the initiative was lost by the Administration. 

Certainly we will continue to be cooperative. We have been cooperative 
in the past and we will continue to be. But several times I have told this 
Convention, and I now repeat to this Convention, you will have a fair labor 
law only when you elect a Congress that believes in the rights of labor. You 
will have a fair labor law ~when you return to the Senate and the Congress 
of the United States men who believe in the principles that Bob Wagner be- 
lieved in, lived for, and died for. At that time only will we get the type of 
legislation that liberates the laws to provide for self organization, because I 
do not believe in this situation you can have a neutral law. Very frankly, 
we do not want a law that is neutral toward labor busting. We want a law 
that is against union busting. You either believe in labor organizations, you 
either believe that labor unions are an important part of our democratic way 
of life, or you do not believe in them. The Taft-Hartley Act represents the 
point of view of those who do not believe in labor unions. 

The spirit of the Wagner Act that we have to restore is the spirit that 
believes that labor is a part of our democracy that we must foster and we 
must encourage. 
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So once again in the CIO Convention we must take resolution with our- 
selves and move forward to see to it that in the Congress of the United States 
we have the legislators who will give us that type of law. When we do, it 
will not take twelve months to get a message out of the Administration sup- 
porting it. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate John Murray, 
Director of the Steelworkers Union. 


DELEGATE MURRAY (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
the Fifteenth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I am a 
little bit upset. The simple reason is I am a little bit burned up at the address 
the Secretary of Labor made yesterday before this Convention. However, I 
will get cooled down and get down to work. I think it is high time we got 
down to work here. 

One of the greatest men I have ever known in our labor movement is our 
Chief Counsel. -I have the highest respect for President Reuther, and I am 
happy to be affiliated with the United Steelworkers, and to hear our Chief 
Counsel. But I want to go back a little further with our delegates, particu- 
larly the young people, and give you a little bit of history of what this man 
talked about yesterday, what he said in trying to degrade the effort that has 
been made in trying to build this great organization of ours by the Steel- 
workers, the Rubber Workers, and all the other pioneer organizations that 
founded the Congress of Industrial Organizations way back in the thirties. I 
was highly insulted by the fact that this man should make that kind of 
statement when he is supposed to be the Secretary of Labor representing the 
working people of this country. 

I happen to be the chairman of a negotiating committee of the Steel- 
workers with the Jones & Laughlin Company. I happen to recall, if he does 
not know it, that we met with that company eleven different times, day in and 
day out, in our negotiations in 1951, and it was practically impossible at any 
time for us to get an answer on our program. All we heard was “No,” day in 
and day out. We turned around and came out on strike. We had a fair 
Administration at that time, a government that was reasonable and fair to 
the working people of this nation. We were up against a problem. We kept 
on putting off our strike right along. The United Steelworkers of America 
wanted a strike two months at least before they went out on strike. For the 
sake of not causing harm to our nation at that particular time in a critical 
period when our boys were over in Korea at war, we kept on postponing that 
strike until we were forced to go out and walk the pavement. 

Do you know what happened? We came down to New York and pre- 
sented our case in such a manner that it was impossible for the committee 
at that time to do anything else but hand down a favorable report in behalf of 
the United Steelworkers. 

I want to go back a little bit to show you how little this fellow knows 
about this thing. I go back to 1933. At this time I happened to be a board 
member of the United Mine Workers, District 5. I am going to talk about the 
Clyde-Campbell Bill, which was to stabilize the sick coal industry. They 
met down here at Hyde Park with President Roosevelt. You old people know 
this, but you young fellows do not know it. They turned around and took the 
same Act, and that grew into the National Labor Relations Act, the NRA 
at that time. Then later on they took the same Section 9 and they put it in the 
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Wagner Act. They found that unconstitutional, and they turned around and 
they had to accept this, not because we had a Democratic Administration, as 
this man said yesterday, but because we had to go along with the Dixie 
Democrats, and the Republicans put the Taft-Hartley Act over on us. 

We do not want to go in the side door of any White House. We are big 
enough to fight our own battles. I think it is time organized labor took over 
and did the same thing I did. I have never recognized the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I can go back home and build up our organization and keep on building. We 
don’t give a damn what they have on the statute books, because we are not 
going to get anything out of the Eisenhower Administration anyhow. 

I think that was the most insulting remark I ever heard from a man 
supposed to belong to the United States government along with the President 
of the United States, that he should make a statement about having to go in 
through the side door. It just shows how little that man knows about the 
Act. It shows how little he knows about organized labor and our working 
people in this nation. 

I tell you right here, I don’t like it a damn bit. It may be rude to use 
such language, but I think that was an insult to one of the greatest labor 
leaders that ever lived, who happened to be my cousin, Philip Murray, former 
President of the CIO. 

Let me leave you just a little word. We don’t want to go in through the 
side door, kitchen, or any other way. We will leave the front door up to the 
big boys, because that is what they are made up of anyhow, and he is just 
one of them. 

I am proud of you. I think you have covered every point that we want 
to do. I don’t think we want any amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. What 
we want to do is the same as the fellow the other day said about Benson, 
throw him the hell out and get someone fair and decent to the American 


people. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Brother Clyde Brock of 
Houston, Texas. 


DELEGATE BROCK: Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of speeches to- 
day, but I would like to tell you a little from the ground floor, from people out 
in the field who are doing the work. 

I want to talk to you about something that has to be done in the near 
future. We cannot wait for Congress to do anything about the Taft-Hartley 
Act, when in the first place we know they are not going to do it. Since the 
new Board has been appointed in Washington, some of the things that that 
Board is doing are really having an effect right now. Something has happened 
since you delegates left home to come to this Convention, 

I happened to have a plant signed up in Houston, Texas, where in the 
past there would have been no doubt about it being in interstate commerce. 
There was a petition for an election two weeks ago. Two days later the Board 
informed me that they could not take jurisdiction. I never heard of such a 
thing. This company has three plants, one in St. Louis, one in Dallas, Texas, 
and one in Houston, Texas. They ship all over the country and out of the 
United States. I asked them why they refused to take jurisdiction. They said 
because it was not interstate commerce. I went to work to get proof that 
it was. I showed them a report from Dun & Bradstreet. They said that did 
not mean anything to them now. They said, “We have got our orders.” I 
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got people to make statements about some of the shipments that went out. 
Just a few days before that they had made one shipment of $8000 to Puerto 
Rico. Those people tell me that those shipments go out regularly to Puerto 
Rico. 

They still refused. I said, “If you are not satisfied, why don’t you look 
at the company’s books?” They came back to me and said that they did not 
keep any books or records. Everybody knows that that is a lie. But anything 
to get by. As they told me, they are going to make this a test case, that every 
set-up would set on its own bottom; that from now on, as far as they are 
concerned, they were not in interstate commerce. 

I want you to tell me how we are going to organize and open the door for 
all of these plants if they are not going to come under the Board’s jurisdiction. 
That leaves us only two things to do. We can take this case to the highest 
court and get that decision changed, or else we will have to go back to or- 
ganizing. 

I remember. in the early days of CIO when we did not have any Wagner 
Act or Taft-Hartley law, we did a good organizing job. But today it is going 
to be much harder, for in the State of Texas you cannot successfully strike a 
plant on account of the state law. So what I want to ask this Convention to 
do—this is not a Paper Workers’ fight; it is not a CIO International fight; 
this is all labor’s fight, and especially the CIO’s—I would like to ask this Con- 
vention to get behind us in this case and see what can be done about it. Get 
the Board to change its rulings one way or the other, or tell us we are going to 
have to ignore the Board or go out of business. The only way we can suc- 
cessfully ignore the Board is to have the delegates at this Convention go 
back to their respective communities and do another organizing job in their 
own locals, and get the people stirred up by telling them what is happening 
to them, so that they will volunteer organizing committees to help us organize 
out in the field. When one of us goes into your community we cannot or- 
ganize a plant without your support. If you give us individual volunteer or- 
ganizers, we will organize the plants. We will not ask the Board to hold 
elections. We will just strike it, and get recognition if we have enough people 
behind us. That is the only chance we have got to organize now. 

So I want to ask the officers of the CIO if they will not have their legal 
staff do all within its power, and I want the officers of the different Inter- 
nationals to use their labor staffs, and let us go to Washington with this 
case if necessary and make it a test case and show them that it does come 
under interstate commerce. 

In Houston, Texas, I venture to say there will be 200 plants that we will 
not be able to hold elections in if this decision stands up. 

So I ask the Convention to support this resolution and get behind this 
particular case and see if we cannot do something about it. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate Grogan of the 
Transport Workers’ Union. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM GROGAN (Florida State IUC): Mr. President, 
I come from the City of Miami, Florida. Just recently I saw something there 
that made my blood boil and that made me feel just how terrible this Taft- 
Hartley law can be. 

In the City of Miami there are two daily newspapers, the Miami Daily 
News and the Miami Daily Herald. One is owned by a Mr. Knight. One is 
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owned by ex-Governor Tuft. Six years ago the Typographical Union went on 
strike on both of these newspapers. Last week a little item appeared in the 
newspapers that the strike was called off and the union had given in. 

I want to tell you it was the AFL union, a small group of people that con- 
ducted this strike, but they carried on the strike for six years. It was a 
gallant fight and a gallant struggle, but these workers could not win because 
all of the powers of Taft-Hartley were invoked against them. First, a lot of 
scabs were marched in. Then, even though there were other AFL unions on 
that property, because of the quaint custom they have in AFL that one AFL 
union can strike and the other union will cross their picket lines, those scabs 
remained there. Then later, when the picket lines were put on and they were 
successful, the companies went to court, and through the use of the injunction, 
even the picket lines were taken off. Again the injunction was used and 
various activities of the members and leaders of the union were stymied so 
that they were actually paralyzed. 

So a strike was called. The strike was waged and the strike was broken. 

I want to say that one of the men who owned one of those companies, Mr. 
Knight, stated in the newspapers something about Peron, raving and ranting 
about Peron because he was successful in cutting out some of the newspapers 
that criticized him. He said that was a dictatorship. I say that Mr. Knight 
is no different from Mr. Peron, because when Peron suppressed the news- 
papers, Knight would do everything he could to suppress the right of the work- 
ers who worked for him, to deprive them of the right of a living and the right 
of genuine collective bargaining. 

I listened to a speech yesterday. I have listened to the talks of President 
Eisenhower on the question of Taft-Hartley, and it makes me think back, be- 
cause I am still a fellow who likes Ike, although I did not vote for him, but I 
can agree with him when he said the only salvation of the free world is in the 
hearts and minds of men. That is the only salvation of a free world. I agree 
with him when he says that the only salvation of a free world is on the 
basis of high living standards and high moral standards, but I ask Eisenhower 
as respectfully as I can as an American citizen, how are we going to ac- 
complish that to win the minds and the hearts of men if all over the world 
they know there is a Taft-Hartley law that suppresses the right of the work- 
ers in the United States? In case he has any doubt about it, let him go back 
to this little band of men in Miami who were on strike for six years, and who 
were beaten through the efforts of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Again I want to ask that simple question that if we are going to give one 
group of workers the Taft-Hartley law, why is it that another group of 
workers in the United States who are a key industry, like the railroads and 
the air lines, that come under the Railroad Labor Act—why is it that one 
group of workers can work under the Railway Labor Act where there is no 
injunction power, where there is no right of free speech for the employers, 
where there are not any of these provisions in the Taft-Hartley law. 

The record under the National Labor Relations Act is much better than 
the record established under Taft-Hartley. We say if the Railway Labor Act 
works for the millions of workers on the railroads and on the airlines, then 
there should be some consideration given to having the same provision in the 
Taft-Hartley law. So I say this is no longer a domestic issue. This is an 
issue that means something to all of the people in the world, and if Mr. 
Eisenhower wants to carry out a sensible foreign policy, if he wants to im- 
prove the workers of the world and impress them that we have something 
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here in the United States, then he must repeal that Taft-Hartley law. He 
must give us what we had under the Wagner Act, where the workers really 
had freedom of thought and collective bargaining and all the good things 
that came with it. 

So, we have to carry on the fight next month to see that President Eisen- 
hower does come through with the question of bringing in some of these 
amendments that he has talked about, because the day of action is here, and 
it remains with us at this time to put the heat on and see that there are no 
more six-year strikes that are broken, but that we can stand up and defend 
ourselves with our friends. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion ? 


DELEGATE WILLIAM BELANGER (Massachusetts State IUC): Laws 
were established in these United States to protect men and women working 
in industry, affording them the right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
without interference. Since the inception of the Wagner Act and its constitu- 
tionality, labor in America did make progress. Since 1948, however, and with 
the 80th Congress bringing about amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, now we have the full fury of this infamous law. No one can deny 
the right to organize is increasingly difficult all the time. Industry has dis- 
tinct advantages. People do not seem to understand, let alone Congress, that 
industry has economic power over the heads of the workers in the plants. 

Secondly, they have a constant captive audience; and third, now they have 
the best brains and advertising agencies that this country has. A union 
organizer has evidence to petition for an election. He does so. But im- 
mediately the red tape is at work. Delays are made before the conference is 
held, and by the time you have the conference, weeks have gone by in some 
instances, and following the conference, invariably the employers will not con- 
sent to an election to find out the desires of the workers in the plant. Not 
consenting, the case goes to Washington, and there are weeks and months of 
delay. In the meantime the heat is put on. The workers are bombarded 
left and right. Individuals and groups are called in by the foremen or even 
the plant managers and given the brain-wash treatment, if you please. The 
walls of the plants today become virtually billboards. Intimidation is rampant. 
Indirect threats are made of workers losing their jobs. By this time con- 
fusion has set in, and the workers’ heads begin to spin. 

It is said you can go to the National Labor Relations Board and file charges 
of unfair labor practices. Well, I do not know what experience you have had 
around the country, but I say to you now that you have no redress before the 
National Labor Relations Board. Their rules are changing from day to day, 
and the employers know full well in the end what the penalty shall be. The 
only penalty is “cease and desist”; but nobody takes it very seriously. 

So, my friends, I want to tell those of you in some industries that have 
not experienced unemployment, I am talking about things to come. There 
are presently fourteen state laws in this country, miniature Taft-Hartley 
laws, that could be considered as creeping paralysis of the trade union move- 
ment. It is going to step up by leaps and bounds unless we do something to 
correct it. ‘ 

I agree with President Reuther, we must revive the spirit of yesterday, and 
we must join ranks, and the CIO sister unions must help one another to fight 
off this onslaught against the workers’ rights to organize. 
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Political action in state and federal government affairs is more than 
needed and we must repeal many of the bad features of this law, because the 
employers have caught up to us, they know the tricks, they are not serious 
about any law, and we must stop it. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? 
The resolution was adopted by unanimous standing vote. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will continue its 
report. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No. 63, as follows: 


Resolution No. 63 
CIVIL SERVICE 


The civil service system in federal employment which has been built over 
some three-quarters of a century against great obstacles is now being rapidly 
undermined. Trained and dedicated career employes whose tenure began 
under the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations are held under suspicion 
and are referred to as “holdovers” by officials of the new Administration. 
Thousands of career employes have been fired and only belatedly, after 
public protest, has the new Administration offered some semblance of assist- 
ance to help those who have been sacrificed to political whim, fancy and 
retribution to find new jobs. Many additional thousands of career em- 
ployes have been transferred to positions far below their abilities and train- 
ing. The federal government is in danger of losing the specialized talents 
of entire groups of career employes now confronted by indiscriminate firings, 
demotions, harassment and suspicion. 

The undermining of the civil service system and the threatened reappear- 
ance of the spoils system represent a danger to the proper functioning of the 
federal government in a period of world tension and unrest when the talents 
and specialties of career employes should be encouraged. It results in the 
irreplaceable loss of experienced personnel] and it discourages ambitious and 
imaginative young people from entering the government service. 

Employes have been subjected to tests only to find that the results do 
not apply when discharge lists are prepared. 

Trained and specialized employes whose personal political views differ 
from those of policy-making officials are being excluded from positions to 
which they have dedicated their working lives. In many government agencies 
career employes have been indiscriminately treated as if they were enemies of 
the very government they have served. Categories of employes brought 
under civil service only after years of building the career service are now 
being removed from civil service protection and subjected to the spoils system. 

These events since the inauguration of the new Administration not only 
threaten the replacement of the career civil service system by political 
patronage, they have already undermined vital government services and pro- 
grams. 

The foreign economic and military aid programs which have been cut as 
a result of reduced Congressional appropriations are further weakened by the 
harassment and firing of experienced and highly specialized personnel. The 
combination of indiscriminate budget cuts on an across-the-board basis, firings 
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and harassment of career employes, has affected most federal government 
functions, including scientific research and development. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO calls upon the Administration to put an end to the attacks on the 
civil service career system. We call upon the Administration to strengthen 
the civil service system and to give assurance to government employes that 
they will not be subject to harassment and indiscriminate firing. 

We call upon the Administration to assist career employes already fired 
from government service to find other jobs either in private or public em- 


ployment. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER CURRAN: The Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No, 62, as follows: 


Resolution No. 62 
GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYES 


There are 119,465 governments in the United States. These include 
national, state, county, township, municipal, school district, and special 
district. 

All have employes. There are upwards of 7 million workers engaged in the 
varied occupations—blue collar and white collar—which make it possible for 
our governments to function. 

Their standards must be brought up to those won by industria] and 
commercial workers, 

Most states, counties, municipalities and their subordinate divisions make 
no provision for dealing with their employes on the problems of security, 
earnings, working conditions, or the recognition of their unions. Some have 
even legislated to restrict union activities and membership. 

The vacuum existing in federal personnel procedures which denies to 
United States government employes the simplest forms of processing griev- 
ances and adjusting disputes must be filled. The Postal Department has just 
established a Bureau of Personnel Relations. Should it be adequately 
staffed, and should its program be worked out with realistic participation from 
its organized employes, it may point the way for the activization of programs 
existing in other federal agencies. 

The Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee-CIO is 
dedicated to the organization of these workers and to the attainment of first 
class citizenship for them, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That all aid be granted the GCEOC-CIO by CIO’s affiliated National and 
International Unions and Industrial Union Councils. 

That government workers be accorded full rights to join unions and bar- 
gain collectively through them; that independent channels of mediation or 
arbitration be established where appropriate; and that government paid hos- 
pitalization and sickness insurance be provided for all government employes. 

That social security be extended to government workers to supplement 
existing pension plans. 

That the political rights of full-fledged American citizens be restored to 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: On behalf of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, I move the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded, 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like your agreement to set 
aside the rules of order, and we will go back to this resolution later. I have 
been advised that Senator Hubert Humphrey has arrived, and we are going 
to have him escorted to the platform at this time. 

Our guest today is a friend of the CIO. I think it can be said that he is 
a symbol; a living, fighting symbol of the highest type of political leadership 
in America. 

He was first elected to public office by the good people of the City of 
Minneapolis in 1945, when they elected him as their mayor. They repeated 
that in 1947 by the highest majorities any man had ever received for that 
office. But our guest today did such an excellent job in serving the people of 
Minneapolis that it was decided by the people of Minnesota that they would 
make his leadership available to all of the American people, and in 1947 they 
sent him to the United States Senate. 

As a member of that high legislative body he has rendered outstanding 
service to our nation. He has been in the forefront in the fight for justice, in 
the fight against discrimination, in the fight against reaction and special 
privilege. He has been in the forefront against those evil forces in the world, 
communism and totalitarianism. He has been a champion of the struggle for 
civil rights, for social progress, and for human dignity. 

Our guest has truly fought to implement a legislative program that would 
reflect progress for farmers, for working people, for all the American people. 
He has served with distinction on a number of important legislative commit- 
tees and at the present time is making an outstanding contribution as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate. 

I think we ought really to congratulate not our guest but the people of 
Minnesota for having the good sense to pick a man like our guest today to 
represent them. I am confident that despite all the efforts and all the money 
and all the resources which the enemies of the people and the enemies of 
progress in America will throw into the senatorial contests in Minnesota in 
1954, the good judgment of the good people of Minnesota will prevail, and our 
guest will go back to that body again with an overwhelming majority. 

Our guest is not that type of public servant who makes noble declara- 
tions on the public platforms but votes otherwise on the floor of the Senate. 
He has stood on the public platforms of America and he has spoken with 
courage and with integrity, and he has stood on the floor of the United 
States Senate and has spoken with courage and integrity, and he has voted 
with courage and integrity to back up his fighting words. 

I like to dream about what the world could be like, what America could 
be like, if in every legislative body in America, at the state level, at the 
national level, in the Councils of the United Nations, there were men in public 
life who shared the idealism and spiritual values and the belief in the dig- 
nity of man that our speaker of today shares; because if we had a majority 
in Congress with his beliefs, with his sense of dedication, I say America 
would be stronger, the cause of freedom would be more secure, and the 
chances of world peace would be greatly strengthened. 

We can be proud that we are associated with men in public life like the 
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person who will address us this afternoon. I deem it a real privilege and a 
distinct honor to have the opportunity of presenting to you my friend, your 
friend, the Honorable Hubert Humphrey, Senator from the great State of 
Minnesota. Hubert Humphrey. (Applause.) 


HONORABLE HUBERT HUMPHREY 
(United States Senator from the State of Minnesota) 


Thank you very much, President Reuther, officers of this great labor or- 
ganization, the national CIO, in your Convention, and my friends, the Vice 
Presidents of the CIO, the group that I was privileged to dine with at noon. 
My good friend, Jim Carey, the Secretary-Treasurer, and al] the delegates 
that are here, with particular, specific and direct reference to 
the delegates from the great North Star State of Minnesota. (Applause.) 
I never knew we had that many delegates here from Minnesota. There is 
still time to take up residence there, gentlemen, and there is plenty of room. 
We welcome you. You need no passport or visa. I would like talking to you a 
little bit about your politics before you come in, though, if you don’t mind. 

I know you have had a great Convention. You have had an array of 
speakers of talent and ability. You have made this Convention a platform 
for people of both political parties. You have listened with care and at- 
tention, and I am sure that you will deliver mature judgment upon the 
opinions and the attitudes you have heard expressed. So I come to you today 
with my opinions and my attitudes. I speak for myself. 

I want to talk to you a little bit about the State of the Union, not about 
your particular union but the broader union, the union of forty-eight states of 
this land, and about what has been going on in the nation’s Capital, what we 
should expect to have go on in the nation’s Capital, what some people say is 
going on in the nation’s Capital, and then what is really going on in the 
nation’s Capital. 

To be sure, that is quite a assignment. I do not intend to make this 
speech so that it may be immortal, despite the description of the topic I have 
outlined for you. I would surely like at least to scrutinize the record of the 
83rd Congress, and I can do that in a hurry. It won’t take long. We were in 
session seven months. We labored with great pain and anguish. We didn’t 
even give birth to a mouse. 

The record of the 83rd Congress has been classified and categorized by 
many, and the record of this Administration has been classified and described 
by many. Some people call it a government by commission, some people call 
it a government of superstudy, or a superstudy hall. I call it a government by 
omission, and I brand this Administration an Administration of “put off and 
pay off,” and that is exactly what the record reveals it to be. (Applause.) 

My standard for judging this record is the extent of service on the part of 
this Administration and the Congress in behalf of the public’s interest. I am 
sure that is your standard of measurement. That is the only way you can 
properly judge the work of people in public life, but there are others, of course, 
who would judge that record by entirely different standards. For them there 
has been no failure, no neglect, no betrayal on the secret commitments which 
the public did not know about. For them the legislative record or, better put, 
the lack of any legislative record, is of very little concern because for a narrow 
few in this country, ladies and gentlemen, the goal has been power for power’s 
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sake, and that power is now being used and abused to meet their own ends 
without even bothering with the ordinary legislative processes of government. 
It is these forces and what they are up to that I want to talk to you about 
today. It is this hidden government, not this front porch government that 
everybody can see but the government that is down in the basement of the 
political scene that I want to talk about, the hidden government that has made 
great reversals of public policy, and these reversals are being outlined every 
day of our lives. 

To put it coldly and bluntly, the money changers have again invaded the 
temple of democracy. The financial barons are in the saddle and they are 
riding high. These Republican Hopalong Cassidies are really working over 
the range today. They are no longer content with pulling the wires from 
behind the scenes, they are right out in front on stage, doing it out in the open 
in many instances. 

They have taken over, as it is said so frequently, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Big business at last has the banker’s Administration it has long sought and 
long paid for and long yearned for. 

I document my case. I say to you that there are two kinds of politics, 
the politics which is open and visible for all to see, and I call it front porch 
politics. That is the window-dressing which you hear in the speeches, the 
kindly phrases, the oratorical touch of compassion. Then there is the politics 
down in the root cellar. What is this politics of the root cellar? It 
is the politics of infiltration of the regulatory agencies. It is the politics 
of weakening and emasculating the Federal Power Commission. It is the 
politics of weakening the Federal Trade Commission, which is supposed to be 
the Guardian Angel of American competitive enterprise. It is the politics of 
delivering nothing on the Taft-Hartley law but rigging the National Labor 
Relations Board so as to give any kind of an interpretation they want to 
the Taft-Hartley law. That is what it is. 

The modern-day pirates have hoisted a new Jolly Roger over Washing- 
ton. They’ve changed the skull and crossbones to a dollar sign, but they’re 
looting the public’s resources and busily grasping for personal gain as any 
pirates of old. They make old Captain Kidd look like a social worker. 

I document my case. It is not well enough to make generalized state- 
ments. I say that not even the worst pirate of the olden days would have 
dared perform the economic looting such as went on in the steal of the off- 
shore oil, the tidelands resources of this nation. 

The only difference between that and Teapot Dome is the matter of time. 
In Teapot Dome days they got in a hurry. They did not wait to pass a law 
to make it legal. Now they have passed a law and made it legal, but it is 
still the same old looting of the public resources. 

Hell’s Canyon Dam—a reversal of the public power policies of this 
country, another part of the piracy of the twentieth century, 

The weakening of the anti-trust laws, a furtherance of the piracy of 
this twentieth century. 

Ladies and gentlemen, delegates to this Convention, one can go down the 
line and see what this Administration has in store in the matter of turning 
over some of the valuable resources of atomic energy, what this Administra- 
tion has in store in terms of grazing lands and the mineral rights which 
belong to the American people. They are cleverly laying the groundwork for 
the grandiose giveaway, the most grandiose payoff the American people and 
the American government have ever experienced. 
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I charge this Administration with callous disregard for the public interest, 
with the impudent conviction that what’s good for them is good for the rest 
of us. The cold and calculating hands of manipulators from the nation’s 
money marts are recasting this government to suit themselves. 

The heart of humanity is being ripped from the government and re- 
placed by the worship of the almighty dollar. 

They are addicted to the philosophy of tax reduction, even at the expense 
of human welfare. They are addicted to the desire for a balanced budget, 
even at the expense of unbalancing the whole economy. It is time that we 
view this development with care and with careful analysis. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have great respect for the dollar. You 
always long for those things you don’t have enough of. I have a great re- 
spect for it. But I would like to see the dollar as a medium of exchange 
amongst the multitude of our people and not as an heirloom for a few just 
to watch over and to have as their own special precious possession. 

That is why I want you to look with me behind and beyond some of the 
problems that are confronting us. 

Our monetary system, our fiscal problems, the management of our 
public debt, are about as complex as anything could possibly be to the av- 
erage man on the street. It is understandably very difficult for people to 
grasp these difficult problems. By the same token, it is all the more easy to 
obscure behind technical jargon and confusing double talk just what has 
been going on in this nation since the nation’s biggest financial interests have 
gained domination and control over the nation’s financial policies. 

There are some hard realities of life that simplify these results quite 
definitely. Just let me list them for you. 

Hard money, which is the theme song of the Administration, hard 
money means just one thing, and no economist living or dead can dis- 
pute it. Hard money means just one thing to the people—hard times. 
High interest means just one thing, special privilege for a few and high costs 
for the many. 

Tight credit means just one thing, a slow-down economy and tight belts 
for the great rank and file of the people. Many of your members here, Pres- 
ident Reuther, are learning these things through today’s Republican pay 
checks. Others are learning it the hard way, through being out of a job— 
implement workers, farm machinery workers, workers in small factories— 
layoffs, layoffs that are not very well publicized but layoffs that are cruel 
in their meaning to the family, the bread winner and the job holder. 

All of us are learning something else, too. As living costs continue to 
climb, our economy starts skidding dangerously down hill, so it is time we 
backed up here for a minute and took a look to see where we are headed, why 
we are headed that way, and then what we can do about it. And it’s time we 
sought some changes. 

Last year we got some changes. What a change! Everybody has been 
short of change ever since. (Laughter.) 

Maybe I have been just too close to the people of my state. Maybe I 
have been talking to too many small businessmen that make up the fabric of 
this economy. I do not care what some economic journals say. I care not 
what they report on Wall Street. The fact of the matter is that business 
on Main Street is suffering. 

The other fact is that the producer of food and fiber is in trouble, and 
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it will take a lot more than a smoke screen and ballyhoo to do away with 
that. (Applause.) 

When the last election took place, we were afraid that the dominant Old 
Guard of the Republican Party would take this country back to the dark 
days of Hooverism and the great depression of the 1930’s. Well, I have come 
to the conclusion, and I want to make an apology because I have spoken to 
this Convention before about these matters, that I was dead wrong, really 
wrong. Frankly, I underestimated these reactionaries. I am not old enough 
to have really experienced all of their many tricks. These men seem 
to have their eyes in the back of their heads. That is why this Republi- 
can leadership is so expert on hindsight. They know exactly where to go back 
to, and I am of the opinion that the American people are going to tell them 
where to go to about next year. (Applause.) Of course, I mean back home. 

They have not been satisfied with turning back the clock just twenty 
years, they have thrown away the calendar. They have turned it back fifty 
and sixty years. Why, they are away back in their philosophy to the days 
of Harrison and McKinley and the GOP boss, Mark Hanna. 

I remember the speeches of 1952. I remember the speeches to the 
great labor organizations, the dedication, the purpose, the desire to remove 
from the law anything that would be injurious to the legitimate trade union. 
Apparently the Republican candidate used so much energy in dedicating him- 
self to revision of the Act that he has not been able to recoup his strength to 
get the suggestions mobilized. 

Exploitation of the natural resources, special privilege in large doses and 
economic isolationism? I say that the record reveals that everything I have 
said is true. The Republican Party is infiltrated with economic isolationists, 
special privilege, purveyors, exploiters, and those who would like to recon- 
stitute the spoils system at the expense of the civil service merit system. 
These are the forces that are at work. 

Let me make myself clear. I do not believe that this is the attitude of 
the average American Republican any more than it is of the average Demo- 
crat. I do not think this is the attitude of many fine and conscientious Re- 
publican leaders in public life in and out of Congress. I do not think it is the 
attitude of many enlightened American businessmen, big or little, who have 
learned that what is good for the great broad base of the American people is 
really best for them all as well. I do not think that this attitude of ex- 
ploitation, of greed and selfishness, is the attitude of the average Ameri- 
can banker, who has personal contact with the people he serves every day of 
his life and who knows that there is a human equation as well as a material 
equation in every loan he makes. He knows that in investing he is investing 
in people as well as projects, in character as well as collateral. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that this attitude of economic isola- 
tionism, the exploitation of our great natural resources, this attitude of 
spoilism, this attitude of special privilege is the attitude and it is the philosophy 
of the money changers in the temple who have really become the power be- 
hind the scenes in government. 

This country looks to President Eisenhower for leadership, and many 
persons say, “Poor Ike”. They read in the newspapers where is own Repub- 
lican leaders are causing him trouble. When the President makes one state- 
ment on foreign policy the Republican Majority Leader contradicts him with 
another statement. Then the President embraces Ezra Taft Benson, a Mid- 
western Republican, and they ask for his scalp. When the President makes 
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his statement on atomic energy, the Secretary of Defense makes another, and 
the people say, “Poor President”. I have my sympathy for him. As a 
matter of fact, I like President Eisenhower. He is a good man. He has a 
kind heart. But President Eisenhower was rather new to politics. He had 
never attended a Republican caucus. The people that he had known in public 
life were people that he had met during the Democratic Administration. He 
had known such great men as General Marshall. (Applause.) He had known 
such men as Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman. (Applause.) He had 
known such great men as Dean Acheson. (Applause.) General Eisenhower’s 
experience in politics from this association, led him to believe that all people 
in politics were kind spirits and gentle souls. He entered upon this political 
marriage with the Republican leadership at the great Chicago convention. He 
carried his Republican bride across the threshold into a new home, as he 
thought it was, of the great Republican Party, and there, fellow citizens, 
neighbors and friends, this fine man then met the family. He met the relatives. 
(Applause and laughter.) What a tragedy. They had been so actively kept 
aside, they had been off in the wings, and when the ceremony was per- 
formed, as the vows were being entered into, Ike thought he had taken onto 
himself a political bride of purity and faithfulness, only to find out that he 
had married himself into a mad house. He did not know about the cousins he 
was about to meet. He did not know the facts about some of the cousins 
that were seeking to get into the Cabinet. But despite this, the country 
looks to the President for leadership. I regret to say they will have to look 
behind him to find it, and they will not like what they find, because they are 
going to find relatives again. 

Ike is but the proud bird in a gilded cage whose sweet song and bright 
plumage are supposed to hold our eyes while the crows are in the kitchen 
gobbling up the public’s pie. (Applause and laughter.) ‘ 

You see, we need to make it clear again that the eagle and not the canary 
is our national bird. Now, if ever, we need a President who will really rise 
like the great American eagle; but we do not have that today. 

Let me bring it down to something that is more timely, the analogy that 
pertains to the great gridiron. Ike is captain of the team, but he is not the 
quarterback. His Administration makes a good football team. Their decep- 
tion is clever enough to keep their opponents confused about who is really 
carrying the ball. Sometimes it looks like they are confused among each 
other as to who is carrying the ball. Their President or captain has been un- 
able to find out who is carrying the ball. Ike heroically hurls himself at the 
center of the line. But these teammates of his always seem to run with the 
ball, and they always seem to run away around to the right; way out on the 
right. They are making yardage for themselves all right, but as far as the 
public interest is concerned, they are just like Roy Reigels of the Rose Bowl 
football team, the fellow who carried the ball and ran the wrong way. They 
are headed for the wrong goal. That’s what is wrong with that team. 

Of course, with such public relations experts as Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborne acting as cheer leaders, you folks in the stands are not sup- 
posed to notice that all the gains are being made backwards. 

I have delved into the history books to find a parallel to our plight today. 
As long as they insist on turning back the calendar, we can learn much out 
of the past as to where we are headed today. If we look back into the 
history books, whether we like it or not, we find we are back in 1892. The 
parallel is so striking it is apparently bothering even President Eisenhower. 
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He protested to my friends in the press group in an interview in Washing- 
ton, after the Republican defeats in New York and New Jersey, that the 
people in this country did not want to go back to 1892. You are darned 
right they do not. But, wishful thinking will not head off the extreme right- 
wing of reactionaries heading us there. Even Ike could see the obvious 
similarity between his own Administration and the Republican Administra- 
tion of President Benjamin Harrison in 1892, who became king of the spoils- 
men, darling of the industrialists, and passed the McKinley high tariff act 
while the farmers stormed at the big business policies of his Administration. 
Does it not all sound familiar? History is repeating itself. There was a power- 
ful hand behind the scenes in those years of Harrison-McKinley exploitation 
of the common man, the hand of Republican Boss Mark Hanna, the political 
ruler among the money merchants of his day. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
ghost of Mark Hanna still walks and talks in the inner councils of your 
government today. That Mark Hanna spirit of yesterday is present in the 
Cabinet of today in the person of the former president of the Mark Hanna 
Company. 

Let me run down the record. Let us take a look at this Cabinet of today. 
Let us take an example. Secretary Humphrey is Secretary of the Treasury. 
He is an extremely able man. He is doing a very fine and extremely effective 
job for the interests that he represents. 

By the way, I mention Mr. Humphrey with some note of affection and 
consideration. I merely want this audience to know that there is no relation- 
ship between Senator Humphrey and Secretary Humphrey. (Applause.) I do 
not claim him, and I am sure he does not claim me. We seldom see eye to 
eye. I know this situation of Humphrey versus Humphrey in public life today 
is at times a bit bewildering. I know I am embarrassed when I see headlines 
saying, “Humphrey Raises Interest Rates”. 

I know he must be equally embarrassed when he sees headlines saying, 
“Humphrey Protests Boost In Interest Rates”. (Applause.) 

I guess everybody will be a bit bewildered if the press interprets these 
remarks as “Humphrey Raps Humphrey”. 

Yet there should not be any confusion, and it should not be very difficult 
to tell us apart. Do not think for a moment that what I am trying to do is 
to belittle Mr. Humphrey. If anyhing, just the opposite is true. He is an 
extremely able man. He is a likeable man. He is the so-called strong man in 
the Cabinet. It is because he is a strong man in the Cabinet and the phi- 
losophy that he represents sincerely and conscientiously, that I say we are 
in trouble. 

May I point out to you why? 

Listen to the list. Defense Secretary Wilson, a former $566,000 
a year man, president of General Motors, wears that same Mark Hanna 
school tie. He summed up his philosophy and the philosophy of Mark Hanna 
with that famous statement which you all know so well that “what is good 
for General Motors is good for the country.” He did not see this statement 
back here which reads “What is good of the nation is good for CIO.” 

When he read the Constitution and came to that section about the general 
welfare, from long years of orientation, from affection and devotion to a 
great country and a great peace, the word “welfare” seemed to evaporate, 
and in this mechanized age of modern transportation the word “motors” crept 
in. So let us not be too unkind to him. 

Let us take a look at another member of the Mark Hanna school of 
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politics, Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield. He certainly qualifies for 
the Big Business team, and Secretary of the Interior McKay has opened the 
front door to the power trusts; and unless we forget, there is Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, Secretary Weeks who gumshoed through the South, par- 
ticularly in Texas. He is the political chemist of this Administration, he is the 
man that tried to mix Texas oil and epsom salts into one package. He is 
the man who tried to mix oil and battery additives and make both of them 
come out on top. 

And nobody is concerned it seems enough about agriculture, apparently, 
to worry about the mess Cousin Ezra is stirring up, and getting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into. As long as Cousin Ezra keeps mouthing nice 
moral precepts and doesn’t do anything that would upset the apple cart of 
the speculators who make money “farming the farmer” everything will 
be all right, they say. Our Secretary of Agriculture is a fine, conscientious 
man; he has come out four-square for 100 percent of purity. If we could 
just get him to be for 100 percent of parity, we would have things all set. 

Well, I have given you a little rundown on the Executive Branch. What 
are they doing with this power they have seized, and what are they doing to 
you? Mink coats; old-fashioned coats. Deep freezers, for-the-poor. These 
are peanuts. The big game of today is the $273 billion national debt; and by 
the manipulation of the interest policy and the interest rate that you must pay 
on it Secretary “Mark Hanna” Humphrey has in effect turned over the man- 
agement of that policy to his big bankers. The record of appointments 
makes it undoubtedly clear and beyond question. He is letting them set their 
own price on money and helping them raise the price. He brought into the 
Treasury as his deputy one of the associates of the National City Bank of 
New York, Mr. Randolph Burgess. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Burgess is 
a good man, he is a fine man; his ideas are just wrong on fiscal policies, in 
my opinion. And with the New York banks represented by Randolph 
Burgess and the National City Bank, what do you think happened? The 
Chicago bankers wanted to be in on the act. Naturally we folks in the Mid- 
west don’t want just the New York bankers to have first place at every table; 
so Burgess promptly took David M. Kendall of the Continental Illinois Trust 
Company and swore him in as Assistant Treasurer. Neither one of these men 
ever went through Senate confirmation. 

So in the Treasury Department today we have bankers manipulating the 
fiscal policy, four bankers who are interested in banking. It didn’t take these 
money changers long to get to work. The Administration has alibied they 
haven’t had enough time. I have read columns of print alibiing for this Ad- 
ministration. It needed time to get the program under way; it needed more 
time to appoint commissions to study these intricate problems; it didn’t have 
enough time in the first session, these first ten months, to work out amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law. It needed more study. Didn’t have enough 
time to work out amendments to the Social Security Act. Needed more study. 
It didn’t have enough time for the housing program; needed more study. And, 
by the way, when they got right down to somebody in charge of the housing 
program, who do you think they selected? A former congressman with a 
record of 100 percent opposition to low cost housing and public housing. I 
branded that appointment in the Senate some months ago, and I brand it 
again, as putting a fox in charge of a chicken coop. 

And the gentleman that heads up the matter of social security to benefit 
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our aged and needy is a man, a congressman, who has branded social security 
“unmoral.” Like putting an arsonist in charge of the fire department. 

This Administration didn’t have enough time to make promises good on a 
host of measures that were outlined in their campaign; but, my good friends, 
this Administration found enough time to pass the Tidelands Oil Bill, and had 
enough time to raise the interest rates for the benefit of a few. It didn’t 
take any study for that. Oh, no, they have been thinking about that for 
twenty years; they had that one all ready to go. 

When Roosevelt became President in 1932 he gave us an example of 
leadership. I have heard my Republican friends talk about this mess in 
Washington. Why not? They are making more mess, they are bound to 
find it; they will never work themselves out of a job. 

I would like to remind this Convention of a real mess and compare some 
qualities of leadership and party responsibility. What about 1932? March 
4, 1933, up until noon, before Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of office, 
15 million unemployed, a nation on the verge of bankruptcy, young men and 
women walking the streets, home owners losing their homes, every bank 
in America prostrate, literally out of business. 

Then, on March 4, 1933, a man came into the White House with a 
purpose and a program. (Applause.) He said to the American people that 
all you have to fear is fear itself. The American people were rejuvenated. 
A pulsing sense of energy went through the national body politic, and 
we were on the road to success and out of our bewilderment and fear. In 
100 days, ladies and gentlemen, the policies of the New Deal were formally 
on the public statute books. The nation was on the road to recovery. The 
Executive and the Congress acted, and did not apologize and alibi all 
over the place. One hundred days. 

A mess? The mess of 1953: 65 million employed, a gross national 
profit of $325 billion, a foreign policy that has stopped communist ag- 
gression, our defense built up to the point where we can depend upon our 
security and know that we can defend ourselves, a nation that has built 
more homes than any nation on the face of the earth, the schools of 
America filled with our children, higher education at higher levels than 
ever in the nation’s history, the profits of business at unprecedented levels. 
That is the mess we left this outfit. That is the mess, and what have they 
done with it? 

What have they done with it? They have apologized, apologized, and 
apologized about doing nothing about anything. It is the greatest do- 
nothing Administration in the nation’s history. They did not have time, 
you know, to make good on the promise to improve these other laws. 

This new Administration came in on January 20, and by the middle of 
February, one month later, there was a public announcement of a new 
money management policy in government. The interest rate on long- 
term government bonds was increased from 2% to 3% percent. We 
were selling long-term government bonds at 214 percent in Democratic 
days, but we had to have a new policy, so we made it 3% percent in GOP 
days. 

The wages of money were raised 30 percent in one swift action, with no 
study, no commissions, no consultations. And this far-reaching Treasury 
decision, delegates to this Convention and guests, is going to cost Ameri- 
can taxpayers this year one-half of a billion dollars, another $500 million. 
That $500 million goes to the banking fraternity, the investment trust 
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companies, the large insurance companies, that had unprecedented profits 
in the year of 1952. 

Besides that, you have been saddled with an additional burden of 
around $1% billion annual increase in interest on your private debts, 
and this is following the government’s interest rate increase just as night 
follows day. 

The last time we had this hard money policy we had some strange 
things happen around this country. I have been fighting about this issue 
for a long time, and I am going to continue to fight about it. (Applause.) 
That is because I have a good enough memory to recall the last time we 
had such a policy. Oh, those days, you remember, of Ogden Mills and 
Andy Mellon, Secretaries of the Treasury, those days of Harding and 
Coolidge and Hoover. We had a hard money policy, we had a tight credit 
policy, we had a hard money and a solid dollar policy. In fact, the dollar 
got so hard and so solid it broke every bank in the country and two-thirds 
of the people with them. That was the result of that policy. 

What was the excuse for this hard money program? The excuse was 
that it was to curb inflation. Ladies and gentlemen, instead of curbing 
inflation the price spiral has gone up and up and up. For seven con- 
secutive months, month after month, the cost of living has gone up and the 
cost of money has gone up. Even conservative economic journals protested 
this very unfortunate and unwise governmental decision. 

It is very plain to see who is getting the results and who is getting the 
goods out of this. Secretary Humphrey told members of the Associated 
Press in New York City last April that there will be no depression despite 
his policies, but then he qualified his statement. He says of course there 
will be readjustments. There are always readjustments taking place in an 
active economy, sometimes to the advantage of one group, sometimes to the 
detriment of the other. Would that he had listed them, as to who was 
getting the advantage and who was getting the detriment, for we would 
have had an honest statement. It is becoming plain to see who is getting 
the advantage. Big business firms generally report record-breaking profits 
so far this year. 

I say to every delegate in this assembly that what is happening in this 
year of 1953 is exactly the pattern that took place in this country from 
1920 to 1932, and any person who has studied his economic history sees it 
plainly. 

The profits of corporate enterprise are at unprecedented levels. The prices 
of producers’ goods, food and fiber, are going down. The depression of the 
1932-1933 period started on the farms, ladies and gentlemen, in the 1920’s. 
If we have not learned that much, then we are a hopeless case and a hopeless 
nation. 

Look at this profit period, and I hope my friends in the Auto Workers 
will not be too unhappy with me when I point this out. The leading firm is 
none other than General Motors. It is a good company. I drive one of 
their cars. I am not at all disappointed with the company. This General 
Motors Company reports the highest profits ever made by any corporation 
in the nation’s history at any time, for the first nine months of 1953. Gen- 
eral Motors’ profits after taxes for nine months will be greater than all of 
the profits last year for twelve months. Their profits run at the rate of 
$1,250,000 a day net. 

As to the steel industry’s earnings, I am sure my friends in the Steel- 
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workers will bear with me. The steel industry’s earnings for nine 
months of this year were 86 percent higher than during the first nine 
months of 1952. They did not mind raising the price of steel $4 a ton 
on April 1. But if a farmer talks about raising the price of wheat or corn 
they say, ‘Try the free market. You want to be in the free enterprise 
system, don’t you? You can’t have price supports. All we want are money 
price supports, and pricé supports in certain controlled areas of this 
economy.” 

Now compare these profits figures, The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in one quarter, $104 million in three months net. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe in profit, a fair profit, but I say 
that when the profit economy gets out of balance, the economy is headed 
for trouble. Every month since January 1953 the national income of our 
farm population has gone down three-quarters of a billion dollars a month. 
Nine billion dollars loss in one year. Nine billion dollars of purchasing 
power that cannot be reclaimed. 

Small business failures have gone up sharply. Dun & Bradstreet re- 
cently issued a report showing there were 28 percent more failures in the 
third quarter of 1953 than in 1952. 

Income and wages of salary workers declined in September and October. 
Overtime pay is being cut down, and to add insult to injury, the cost of 
living goes up. All of this is supposed to be an adjustment. That is a 
nice, friendly word. If you go to a reputable chiropractor he will give you 
an adjustment. They are specialists. That is the place to get your adjust- 
ment—not out here in the political economy. 

But let me assure you that while “adjustment” may be a tender, 
kindly word, in the wage text book when you are adjusted out of your job 
you are unemployed. When you are adjusted out of your farm you are 
bankrupt. When you are adjusted out of your home because you could 
not keep up your payments, you are out of housing. We need to interpret 
these words in the realities of life rather than talking about them on the 
theory of life. 

The end is not here yet, and we have got an Administration on our 
hands that says we must have an adjustment period; a slow down. New 
construction and housing is down. Factory orders are down. Farm cash 
income is down. Wages and salaries are down. Despite all the glowing 
public relation reports to the contrary, the facts are the facts, and in the 
terms of Dragnet “All I want from you men is the facts; just the facts’. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Let me quote to you from a very responsible journal, the United States 
News and World Report in its November 13th issue, an article headed 
“End of the Boom Is Official”. Here is what the report says. 

“Signs of trouble in business are showing up in official figures. These 
signs were definite during the month of September. They spread a bit 
further in October. All of the signs seem to suggest that the sort of 
squeeze that has made farmers unhappy is tending to develop for many 
city people.” 

These signs were during the month of September. They spread it over 
into October. This is like saying to you “It is not arriving. It is creeping 
up on you.” You know they talk a lot about creeping socialism. This 
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is what I call a creeping kind of propaganda to get you set for the real 
trouble. 

Continuing this article says: 

“All the signs seem to suggest that the sort of squeeze that has made 
farmers unhappy is tending to develop for many city people.” 

Of course, that includes all the rest of the country. After you have 
made the farmers unhappy the only people left are the city people. 

“This is the squeeze that comes from declining incomes, and rising 
costs of living.” 

That is just exactly where we are today. I do not want to appear 
pessimistic, because I am not. We can avoid this trouble, but we cannot 
avoid this trouble if we continue to walk over the same pitfalls that we did 
back in the twenties and the thirties. You know this Republican Party 
has not changed. It has just had its face lifted. It has the same old heart. 
It is a little more stony than it used to be, but it is the same old pump; and 
the same old spirit. You cannot avoid a depression if you insist on turning 
the country back a half century to the “dribble down” philosophy of pros- 
perity. : 

I am not against big business or bankers as such. We all have our 
friends in those groups. In fact, if big business were really big, if he is a 
banker or businessman, he must reach the point where he can lift his eyes 
beyond his own mountain treasures and look to the health and well being 
of his country and the progress of his fellowman. (Applause.) 

Nor do I enter upon any consideration of a philosophy of class warfare. 
It has no room in our society, nor do I believe in it. I want to see every- 
body make a good profit, a good living, but I want to see all people progress. 
I believe there is enough room in this country for all of us. I believe in 
private property so much that I believe instead of a few having most of it, 
some of us ought to have some of it. (Applause.) I have a deep con- 
viction in my heart that we do not need to reach success over the bodies of 
others. Nor do we need to climb to our material success at the expense of 
other people’s well-being. There is plenty of room for everybody at 
America’s table. American democracy has a flexibility about it, a sense of 
compassion and decency about it, wherein we can provide a good diet of 
social welfare and economic plenty without having some gorge them- 
selves and others become the victims of economic malnutrition. 

I am concluding this address by telling you this: It is not good enough 
just to have a $325 billion a year national income. Oh I know those that 
have already made their pile will say it is enough. That is one of the 
dangers of having people who are too well satisfied, in places of high posi- 
tion. This country needs men and women of ambition; men and women 
of ambition for the great prosperity of all the people of this country. 
(Applause.) We need to set our sights to almost unbelievable goals. We 
need to have courage in 1953 like Roosevelt had in 1940, when he said he 
was going to see to it that we produced 50,000 planes a year. Then all the 
smart boys, all the specialists, all the big brains said, “That proves it. We 
always thought he was crazy. This proves it. Nobody can do that.” But in 
three years, ladies and gentlemen, we produced at maximum production 
almost 90,000 planes in one year. Roosevelt was not wrong. Those who 
thought they were right, were wrong. 

We live in a country in which the population grows at the rate of 300 
per minute. We live in a century in which the population grows 2.7 million 
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a year. We live in a country that must find 750,000 new jobs every year. 
I say to this great Convention you will never find those million jobs, you 
will never be able to provide opportunities for these new spirits and souls 
that grace this earth, if the government of this country is in the hands 
of those who believe in greed, selfishness, exploitation, adjustment, slow- 
down, and going backward. 

We are a growing country, and we have great responsibilities. We need 
men and women in positions of public responsibility of great faith and 
great optimism. We need governments that are willing to act and legislate, 
not detract and just investigate. We need people in public life today that 
believe that the United States of America can conquer any problem it sets 
itself to. 

Now we are being told day after day that we have reached the zenith 
of the boom, we have done as much as can be done, that the time is at 
hand now to tighten our belts. 

I have always been interested in these belt tighteners. They are gen- 
erally the people who have to sit two feet away from the table because 
their belt touches the table. They are the ones who could well afford to 
tighten their belts. 

Sure, we are a country deep in debt. I know about it, but I would re- 
mind this great Convention that these people that talk the most about the 
debt are the people that are getting rich off the debt. I would remind 
this Convention that those who talk the most about reducing the taxes are 
the very people who can best afford to pay taxes. How many little people 
do you hear talk about it? 

If we had half as much zeal in this nation to reduce the tensions of the 
world as we do to reduce the taxes of big business, we might be on the road 
to peace in this great world in which we live. (Applause.) 

If we had half as much enthusiasm for raising the lot of the under- 
privileged, those who are aged, those who are in need, as we have en- 
thusiasm for benefiting those who have benefited themselves unbelievably, 
We would have struck another blow against communism or any other kind 
of ism in our country and throughout the world. (Applause.) 

This public debt is big, but it is not unmanageable, if it is managed in 
the public’s interests. But it becomes unbearable when your income dwindles 
and your interest charges are raised at the same time. That is exactly what 
is happening today. 

You can understand this best by just applying this to yourself. If 
you are buying a car on time payments, your time payments do not worry 
you as long as you are getting a healthy pay check every week, but if your 
pay check is suddenly cut and the auto dealer demands an increase in your 
payments, you are in trouble. So is our country, as a result of the money 
manipulations to slow down this economy and to create hard money and to 
raise the interest rates. 

I call upon this Convention to lead. I call upon you to awaken to the 
danger before it is too late. Your jobs are at stake, your homes, the very 
security of this land. 

You and I know that there can be no greater aid to the ruthless en- 
croachment of communist imperialism than a decline in our domestic 
economy. Just as surely as we are gathered in this convention hall, if this 
country finds itself in a recession or a depression, we will withdraw from 
world leadership, and on that day the powerful, ruthless, barbaric forces 
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of communist aggression and imperialism will move in like vultures to pick 
up the carcass of a sorry and a sick world. 

I believe in free enterprise. I want to see it preserved and I want to 
see it grow. But I know and you know that it can only be preserved 
and it can only grow if it serves the interests of all. 

After having spent some seven years of my life in the study of political 
science and economics, let me give you a little recitation, just a few 
words from the Constitution. The Preamble of that Constitution reads: 
“We, the people.” It does not read, “We, the bankers”. 

It is time that we insist upon government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 

The two duties of government are simple and direct. One is to provide 
for the common defense and the other is to promote the general welfare. 

The general welfare? The general welfare is the general of the people. 
The Republican Party has had other generals. Their generals are General 
Electric and General Motors and General Mills and General Foods and 
General Eisenhower and General others. General welfare is the forgotten 
man of this Administration. 

I want to pay tribute to your great organization. I am happy to 
speak to an organization that has the good sense to realize the inter- 
dependence of this economy. I am happy to speak to an organization 
that has lifted the standards of the people’s living. I am happy to speak to 
an organization that has made it possible for the rich to be rich and has 
made it possible for the poor to have more than they have had before. I am 
happy to speak to an organization that has championed the cause of de- 
mocracy within unions, an organization that is clean, an organization 
that has the courage to face up to the issues of infiltration and sub- 
version and to face up to them courageously and to take action. 

I want to pay tribute to the President of this organization as one of the 
most devoted Americans, patriotic, self-sacrificing, courageous. I speak of 
none other than my friend, the President of the national CIO, Walter 
Reuther, and he deserves every word of it. (Applause.) 

I leave you with the words of George Washington, our first President, 
who once proclaimed, “Action, not words, are the true criterion of the 
attachment of friends; and the most liberal professions of good will are 
very far from being the surest marks of it.” 

I call upon our President, because he is the leader of this country, to 
repudiate this family into which he married himself. I call upon him to 
take leadership to preserve the foreign policy of this country and to dedi- 
cate the resources of this country to the general welfare. I say that if 
he does not do it, he will be the most unhappy man that ever served in 
public life, because he will not only have disappointed the people, he will in 
his own heart have disappointed himself. May God spare him from that tra- 
gic situation, and may we as a people dedicate ourselves to greater progress, 
to a bigger country, and to a finer country. May we be willing to take up 
the battle for liberal democracy and not retreat an inch. Let us have 
the courage to have big dreams and good vision. Let us have the willing- 
ness to dedicate ourselves unceasingly to the struggle for greater de- 
mocracy in the greatest free country on the face of the earth. 

I leave you with that message, and I thank you for the privilege you 
have accorded me of addressing you. (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: i find it very difficult to put into words what 
I think to be our appreciation and our reaction to the fighting dynamic 
message on effective democratic leadership which we have just heard. I 
think that our most effective way of demonstrating that we appreciate 
these fighting words from a fighting American is by going home and carry- 
ing that message to the people whom we represent, make them understand 
why we in CIO are dedicatetd to political action. We have said that 
Politics is the people’s; that politics is the housekeeping job of democracy. 
Our job is to go back home not only in Minnesota to help send a man like 
Hubert Humphrey back, but to go into every state, every county and 
every city in America and send more and more people to Washington who 
will fight the battle with Hubert Humphrey in his fight down there for 
the people of this country. (Applause.) 

Senator, I want to thank you, in behalf of the delegates and the mem- 
bership of CIO for coming here. Senator Humphrey is working at the 
practical job of getting this message to the people of Minnesota, and he 
took time out to come here today. He has to be in Chicago at a meeting to- 
night on his way back to Minnesota. I believe that what we ought to do, 
and I would like to suggest to this Convention that we take this fighting 
speech and make it into a pamphlet and get it out across the country, so 
that the people may know about it. We cannot lose as long as We back up 
that kind of fighting leadership at the local level where we have re- 
sponsibilities. 

As I said the other day, let us go to work and let us make politiqal 
action the top item in our agenda between now and November, 1954, and 
if we do that I say that in 1954 we can secure an even greater majority, 
and Hubert Humphrey will not be so lonely down there in Washington. We 
will have some people down there who will feel as he feels, and fight his 
fight. 

The people were charmed last November. We told them that they 
should not be fooled; that Eisenhower was a good general, but that we 
could not afford to have him serve his apprenticeship in the White House. 
We need a fellow who was a journeyman; but he went in there. What 
Hubert Humphrey has been telling you about is a direct lesson of a great 
military man serving his apprenticeship as a politician at the public’s ex- 
pense. That is a tragedy. We have got to overcome the charm by taking 
the facts of life to the American people, as Hubert Humphrey has talked 
them this afternoon. If we carry those facts to the people the charm will 
begin to fade and the economic and social facts of life will be there, and I 
say that if we do that job we can win in 1954. 

Let us go out of here tomorrow when we adjourn this Convention, ded- 
icated as we have never been dedicated before, to not only organizing the 
unorganized, but to educating the organized so that the guys that carry 
cards in our unions will know they belong to our unions, and what we are 
fighting for, and how to get there. 

The power of the democratic labor movement is not numerical. It is not 
how many members pay dues. It is how many who know why they pay dues. 
That is what makes the labor movement powerful. We have got to 
unionize our people so that every member of us, all of us in the great fam- 
ily of CIO, are out as missionaries, democratic missionaries, carrying the 
gospel of political faith in the economic field. I say that tomorrow when 
the gavel closes this Convention, let us take the inspiration which Senator 
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Humphrey’s speech gave us back home and put it to work. If we do that 
we will come back next year with ground laid for 1954. We will come 
back here stronger and better and with greater spirit and determination 
than ever before. 

Hubert, we thank you. It has been an inspiration and you can count 
on the CIO for every possible support in backing you up, backing up men 
like you and Senator Herbert Lehman, Senator Paul Douglas, Senator 
Estes Kefauver and Senator Jim Murray and other people whom the money 
bags are out to defeat in 1954. They will use their money and we will 
use our devotion and dedication, because people are more important than 
money, and we will win in 1954 with Hubert Humphrey and these other 
men. Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

We have two very important telegrams that Secretary Carey will now 
read to the Convention. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I have a very warm and simple message 
directed to the President of CIO, Walter Reuther. It is as follows: 

“Walter Reuther, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

Just three years ago I had the pleasure of welcoming the Twelfth An- 
nual Assemblage of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to Chicago. I 
said then and repeat now that it is a privilege to pay tribute to an or- 
ganization which has been resolute in the cause of peace and progress, 
vigorous in its imaginativeness and energy, but always directed toward 
the betterment of our social order. You have my earnest good wishes for 
another successful Convention and my gratitude as an American for fif- 
teen years of hard work and solid constructive achievement. Warmest 


personal regards, 
Adlai E. Stevenson.” 


I have another telegram addressed to President Walter Reuther from 
Walter White which reads as follows: 

“Walter Reuther, 

President of Congress of Industrial Organizations in Convention. 

Although the NAACP is represented at the CIO Convention by Herbert 
Hill, I want to add this personal word of congratulations and of best 
wishes for the best Convention ever. We have a difficult fight ahead of us 
to restore decency and enlightened government but I am confident that 
through our combined efforts and those of others who are determined that 
democracy shall not be throttled, we shall eventually win. 

Walter White.” 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: It is now 5:15. Normally we would recess at 
5:30. We have a correction to make in one resolution and then I would 
like to discuss with you the program for tomorrow. 

I will ask Brother Curran to make the correction in one of the resolu- 
tions which has already been agreed to. ; 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: This is a correction to be 
noted in Resolution No. 39 on taxes. In the paragraph numbered 4 in the 


Resolves, in the last line of that paragraph were the words “two months” 
more. It was meant to be “twelve months’, It should read, “We there- 
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fore recommend that capital gains taxes be increased to at least 50 per- 
cent, and that the holding period be lengthened to at least twelve 


months.” 
The period is now six months, and we are asking for a lengthening to 


twelve months. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The resolution has been adopted. That is 
simply a correction in the language. 

The officers of CIO have discussed the schedule for the balance of the 
Convention. We would like to suggest the following, that we try to com- 
plete our work and adjourn the Convention by 12:30 tomorrow; that the 
CIO Executive Committee meet shortly thereafter, and at 3:00 o’clock 
we have a meeting of the CIO Executive Board and at 5:00 o’clock we have 
a meeting of the CIO Regional Directors. 

We believe that if we can get here promptly at 9:30 we can complete 
the report of the Constitution Committee. There are a few more resolu- 
tions which could be acted upon promptly. We could then go into the 
election of officers, and we believe that if we start promptly at 9:30 we can 
complete our work by 12:30 and people who would like to leave can 
make their trains or planes late tomorrow afternoon or early evening, 


That is what we would suggest. What is your pleasure? 

DELEGATE CURRAN: I make such motion, Mr. President. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will recess now to reconvene promptly at 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 5:20 o’clock, p.m. the Convention recessed to recon- 
vene at 9:30 o’clock, a.m., Friday, November 20, 1953.) 


FIFTH DAY-FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 20, 1953 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 9:55 o’clock 


a.m. 
Mr. Joseph Bonno, a member of Local 174, UAW-CIO, sang the National 


Anthem and the Canadian National Anthem. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (continued) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will continue its 
report. 


DELEGATE MILES LOYD (Indianapolis IUC): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a privileged motion. At this time I would like to move that 
in consideration of the fact that the printed copies of all resolutions have 
been in the hands of all delegates for two days, affording ample opportunity 
for reading, I now move that the formal reading before the Convention be 
dispensed with, and that all such resolutions which have not been acted 
upon now be adopted and transcribed in the official records of the Conven- 
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tion, reserving to any delegate the right to request any part of such resolu- 
tions to be read and acted upon separately. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair appreciates the spirit of the privileged 
motion. I would like to know whether the delegate would hold his motion 
in abeyance until we deal with four specific resolutions, which we would like 
to dispose of individually. Then I would recognize this privileged motion 
and deal with the balance of the resolutions not acted upon en bloc. Would 
that be agreeable? 


DELEGATE LOYD: That is agreeable. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Very well. We will hold that motion in abey- 
ance. We will act on the four separate resolutions and deal with the balance 
of the resolutions under your privileged motion. 

The Resolutions Committee will continue. 


Committee Secretary Curran read Resolution No, 31, as follows: 
Resolution No. 31 
HIGHLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The CIO legislative program is a program for all of the American people. 
It is designed to enable our nation and its allies to stand firm against the 
threat of Soviet aggression by strengthening our nation and better equipping 
it to carry out the responsibilities of world leadership. Our program is based 
on the aspiration of our people for a better life for everyone, and on our 
belief as set forth in the Constitution that it is a proper and major function 
of our government to promote and provide for the general welfare of all 
our citizens. Our program would aggressively attack poverty, disease, dis- 
crimination, insecurity, and injustice. By strengthening the material basis 
of our society, it would enable us fully to develop our political democracy. 

As detailed in our resolution on Political Action, to date the Republican 
President and the Republican-controlled 83rd Congress have shown either 
indifference or hostility to those vital needs of the American people. In the 
international field, the President, aided more by Democrats than by Republi- 
cans, has carried on some aspects of the Truman administrative program, 
although junking or weakening others. In the domestic field, however, the 
Administration, far from having any program of its own for bringing up 
to date and carrying forward the social achievements of the prior Democratic 
Administration, has sought only to curtail and undermine those gains. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

During the Second Session of the 83rd Congress and in the political cam- 
paign and elections of 1954 we shall continue to press with vigor for the 
enactment of the CIO legislative program, as briefly summarized below and 
detailed in other resolutions. 

1. Replacement of the Taft-Hartley Act with a fair and just labor rela- 
tions law patterned substantially after the Wagner Act. 

2. Positive planning of an economic program which will promote an ex- 
panding economy with full employment, expanding production and increasing 
purchasing power. For this purpose we urge full utilization of the machinery 
provided in the Employment Act of 1946 to keep our economy at a high level 
of production, with full employment in peace as well as in defense. 
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3. Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Public Contracts 
Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act. This means: 

(a) Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide a minimum 
wage of at least $1.25 an hour and to extend its coverage to all 
workers engaged in commerce or in industries affecting commerce. 

(b) Appropriations adequate for the enforcement of these Acts. 

(c) Repeal of the Fulbright Amendment to the Public Contracts Act, 
which now delays enforcement of minimum wage determinations 
until they are out of date. 

4, Improvement of our social security laws to establish a well-rounded, 
adequate system of social insurance for all Americans, covering the hazards 
of old age, survivorship, permanent and total disability, temporary disability, 
unemployment, and the costs of medical care. We support S. 2660, intro- 
duced by Senator Lehman and others, providing for substantial benefit im- 
provements, temporary and permanent disability insurance, rehabilitation 
and other needed changes. The CIO will continue to strive for unemploy- 
ment benefits more realistically attuned to the needs of our day. 

5. Enactment of the National Health Program, including national health 
insurance, expanded federal aid to medical research and to state and local 
public health units, federal aid to medical and nursing education and to 
medical cooperatives and more generous federal grants for hospital construc- 
tion. We reaffirm our support for other related measures such as federal 
aid for maternal and child health preventive and treatment services, and 
an effective mental health program. 

6. Establishment of uniform federal standards and codes for industrial 
health and safety and for workmen’s compensation. 

7. Enactment of major recommendations of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, including a minimum wage for agricultural 
workers and a constructive program for recruiting such workers within the 
United States, including Puerto Rico, under decent conditions of employment 
and living. We urge that a real attempt be made to control illegal entry 
through adequate appropriations for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

8. Enactment of the legislation necessary to launch a large housing 
program, public and private, to overcome housing shortages, to replace 
slums and substandard houses, to provide for new families, and to 
enable the housing industry to make its contribution to the maintenance of a 
fully-employed America. 

9. Revision of our tax structure so that it is based more equitably on 
ability to pay, provides increased exemptions for taxpayers in the lowest 
brackets, and closes existing tax loopholes by which wealthy corporations 
and individuals evade ‘their just obligations. 

We vigorously oppose any ‘type of sales tax by whatever name it may be 
called, including specifically any manufacturers’ excise tax. 

10. A farm program geared to a full economy, including reasonable price 
supports, farm credits, soil conservation, improvement of rural living stand- 
ards, and protection of consumers. A stable and progressive agriculture 
is indispensable to a stable and prosperous economy. 

11. Re-establishment of a lending agency ‘to help small business and new 
enterprise with development loans not ordinarily available from commercial 
banks. 
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12. Maintenance of our natural resources for all of the people, not for a 
privileged powerful few. Spelled out in legislative terms, this goal means: 
(a) Preservation of TVA as a public enterprise, and a program for ‘the 
integrated regional development of other rivers and natural resources, 

using the experience gained in TVA. 

(b) Enactment of the Hill “Oil for Education” proposal. 

(c) The national parks, national forests, and other public lands must 
be preserved as great natural resources for future generations and 
not turned over for exploitation to private lumbering and grazing 
interests. 

Opposition to the surrender of Hell’s Canyon Dam, Niagara power, 
and other public power resources, to the private utilities. 

Restoration of appropriation cuts in the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

(f) Protection of the public interest in atomic energy development from 

surrender to the private power companies. 

(g) Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

13. Enactment of civil rights legislation and increased protection for civil 
liberties. Specifically, ‘the CIO will work for: 

(a) Passage of an effective and workable fair employment practices 
law. 

Legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemocratic restrictions 
on the right to vote. 

(c) A federal anti-lynching bill. 

(d) Antti-segregation riders in federal appropriations for state aid. 

(e) Amendment of Senate Rule XXII so tha't a filibuster can be broken 

by majority vote. 

(f) Reform of the procedures of Congressional committees to insure fair 
treatment of witnesses, persons, and organizations who are made ‘the 
subject of testimony before such committees, along the lines proposed 
by Senator Douglas and Congressman Celler. 

14, Replacement of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act by a new law 
that contains no discriminations based on race, color, or religion, and accords 
to naturalized citizens the same rights and privileges as native-born citizens, 
provides that resident aliens shall be deported only for serious crimes, and 
gives the immigration authorities discretion to administer the laws in a 
reasonable and humanitarian manner. To achieve these objectives we sup- 
port the enactment of S. 2585, introduced by Senator Lehman and others. 

15. Repeal or drastic amendment of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act to eliminate its unworkable and repressive features. 

16. Granting of statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, and of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 

17. Abolition of the outmoded electoral college to provide for direct elec- 
tion of President and Vice President. 

18. Adequate protection of our na'tional security, regardless of cost. There 
are more important things than a balanced budget, and adequate national 
security against enemy attack is one of them. 

19. A democratic foreign policy designed ‘to marshal the forces of the free 
world in the fight against communist imperialism. This foreign policy must 
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achieve a reasonable balance between military aid on the one hand and eco- 
nomic and technical aid on the other. Emphasis on military aid to the ex- 
clusion of everything else will lead our allies ‘to feel that we are interested 
in them only as advance military garrisons. 

20. Enactment of legislation to develop and maintain a U. S. Merchant 
Marine of size and status commensurate with this country’s role of leader- 
ship in world affairs. Necessary action to accomplish this includes: Appro- 
priation by Congress of adequate funds to provide a realistic ship construc- 
tion, repair, and modernization program; prevention of the transfer of Amer- 
ican vessels to foreign flags; and a proper subsidy program to enable the 
American Merchant Marine to effectively compete with the low wage sub- 
sidized foreign competitors. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion? This resolution on 
legislative highlights, of course, is an over-all resolution, dealing with ‘the 
many specific items we have dealt with individually in separate resolutions. 

Are you ready for the question? 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Committee will continue its report. 


Committee Member Rusch read Resolution No. 35, as follows: 


Resolution No. 35 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


The CIO continues to provide outstanding leadership throughout America 
in regional development and the conservation of natural resources. 


a. 


Significant events have taken place in the last decade to watershed man- 
agement and flood control. 

The CIO has always been highly critical of flood control programs based 
on large single-purpose flood control dams, and has considered that floods 
must be prevented by proper measures on the land and on the tributary 
streams. 

Considering floods alone, large reservoirs merely change the site of 
inundation from down-stream city areas ‘to upstream farming districts. 
Bitter conflicts can develop between farmers, sportsmen, recreationists, and 
other people concerned with upstream resources, and labor, industry, and city 
people on the other hand, unless a better approach is found. 

It is now clear that the flood problem can best be handled by a com- 
bination of intensive soil conservation and reforestation plus an elaborate 
system of flood detention basins on ‘the land and small check dams on the 
tributary streams throughout the watershed. The system should be sup- 
plement by zoning or re-location on down-stream flood plains were necessary. 

The watershed approach makes it possible to reconcile the need of city 
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people for protection from floods with the security of farmers, conserva- 
tionists and other upstream interests. 

This approach has the great merit of encouraging a solid economic and 
political cooperation between farm groups and organized labor. Our great 
success in the 1952 elections in the First Congressional District in Kansas 
bears eloquent testimony to this truth. 

One of the important results of watershed management programs is a 
great increase in agricultural productivity as a result of the rehabilitation 
of the land and the forests which is implicit in these methods. 

We point out that the entire nation has an interest, not only in the flood 
control aspect of this matter, but in the abundance of farm products, the 
high farm incomes, and the low consumer prices which will be fostered by 
watershed management. 

Present losses of soil through erosion ‘threaten the foundations of our 
prosperity. We are in a life-and-death race with disaster to get such erosion 
under control. Modern flood-prevention techniques afford one of the best 
ways of achieving such control. 

We welcome the rise of a progressive and democratic wa'tershed manage- 
ment movement with strong local roots. 


b. 

A major phase of our work has comprised river engineering and electric 
power. 

The CIO has always insisted that the development of our rivers should 
take place within the confines of a general plan looking ‘toward a satisfac- 
tion of all sound human needs and purposes. 

We hereby reaffirm our established policies in respect to electric power 
as set forth in the CIO Convention resolution of 1952 on Regional Develop- 
ment and Conservation. 

We condemn the steps which the present Administration has taken to 
turn public power over ‘to private utilities and to destroy the non-profit 
systems which have made low-cost power available to consumers, farms and 
industries. 

We deplore President Eisenhower’s attack on TVA as “creeping social- 
ism”. TVA is a successful pioneering experiment which has won world-wide 
admiration and imitation. We give it our full support. 

Secretary of the Interior McKay has dropped the long-pending project 
for a high-level government dam at Hell’s Canyon, with public develop- 
ment of the river for needed power, flood control and soil conservation, in 
favor of the construction for private profit of three small dams which will 
use only a small part of the potential capacity of the site for power devel- 
opment. We condemn this waste of a great natural resource for private profit. 

The Bonneville Dam Administration under the direction of Secretary 
McKay, has announced that hereafter it will, in contracting for the sale of 
its power, give preference to private utilities over new industries seeking 
to locate in the region. We condemn this change in policy. In our view, 
the full development of the Pacific Northwest should be placed ahead of 
the profit opportunities of a few utility companies. The Department of 
Interior has likewise reversed the preference heretofore given in power sales 
‘to non-profit systems, such as rural electrification systems, and is now giving 
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preference to private utilities. We condemn this placing of private interests 
ahead of public interests. 

The power lobby is now seeking to lobby through Congress a bill to turn 
the enoromus power resources at Niagara Falls over to five private utility 
companies. The power companies’ bill, with Administration support, has 
already passed the House. We condemn and oppose this give-away of public 
resources. 

The Congress has already turned the development of the St. Lawrence 
power at the International Rapids over to New York State, which has an- 
nounced that it will deliver the power to private companies. 

All of these developments and others are clear proof of a general over- 
all plan by the Eisenhower Administration ‘to destroy the public power sys- 
tems which have been built up over the past twenty years and which have 
brought low-cost electricity to farmers, industries and domestic consumers. 

We condemn and deplore this policy, and will fight it with all our re- 
sources, 

We also condemn the attempt of the present Administration to turn over 
atomic energy to private interests. 

We now reassert our long-established position that public and coopera- 
tive agencies engaged in the generation, transmission or distribution of 
electric power must grant their employes full rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining, including the right of concerted action for mutual aid 
and protection, and the right to a signed collective contract. 

The importance of low cost electric power to the welfare of the average 
man hardly needs to be elaborated. Electric power means more mechanical 
assistance in the farm and in the home. It means a lightening of labor and 
more comforts for everyone. It means further industrialization, more em- 
ployment opportunities, and more commodities useful to people. 

We must never lose sight of the fundamental idea with which the CIO 
first embarked on such programs as these: The idea that regional develop- 
ment, including hydro-power development, must follow a comprehensive plan 
which considers all human needs. All reservoirs, including hydro-power 
reservoirs, destroy many things which are of value to human beings, includ- 
ing forests, timber, soil, farms, minerals, wildlife, recreational facilities, in- 
dustries, homes, and towns. 

City people often do not realize how serious such destruction can be to 
human beings out on the land. There is danger that if we press for reservoir 
development too rapidly and without sound planning we will plunge our- 
selves into social and political conflict with farm and conservation groups 
whose vital interests or whose entire way of life may be destroyed. Such 
outcome would endanger the friendships ‘trade unionism must build up in 
this country if it is to defend itself and carry out its program. 

These dangers can be avoided if large dams are looked upon primarily 
as sources for electric power, and secondarily as a means of supplemental 
flood control in limited cases after watershed management has been com- 
pleted. All other purposes of large dams must be critically examined, in- 
cluding subsidized navigation schemes, high cost irrigation projects, trans- 
mountain diversions as practiced in America, and pollution abatement. We 
reaffirm previous Convention statements on these issues. 

Our experience over the years, both in the country as a whole and in the 
labor movement, thus leads us to the conclusion that there are two major 
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purposes in river development. Watershed restoration and management; and 
hydro-power development with a comprehensive regional plan. 

A balanced program of resources management, such as can lead to the 
highest prosperity for all people, requires that in proper cases hydro-power 
development must yield to the conservation and management of other 
resources like timber or crop land. Because a great expansion of electric 
power production will be necessary in coming decades to satisfy the demands 
of farm, home and industry, steam plants must necessarily be substituted in 
place of hydro-power development in such cases. 

Rapid multiplication of thermal-plants, using gas, oil, lignite, coal and 
many kinds of synthetic fuel, will be essential to sustain ‘the economy. The 
need cannot possibly be met by hydro-power even if the total national poten- 
tial were developed regardless of cost. Only about one-fifth of our ‘total 
production can ever be expected to come from hydro-power. The CIO policy 
on the development of hydro-power, recommended for many years, is con- 
sistent with rapid electric power expansion. 

We again reassert our frequently declared position in favor of 'the multiple- 
purpose development of the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
and the redevelopment of Niagara in line with basic CIO principles. 


Cc. 

Because of powerful unions, industrial workers have more opportunity 
‘than ever before for recreation. 

Our people live and work in congested urban areas, noisy mechanized 
plants, and an atmosphere of hurry. They are confined by the artificialities 
and restrictions of big cities. They need and desire to get out occasionally 
into the open country for outdoor recreattion. 

Natural recreational opportunities were once the heritage of all Ameri- 
cans. The wealthy can still afford to get away from city conditions and 
find haven in distant resorts. If the average man is to enjoy equal advan- 
tages, we must have positive programs for protecting the outdoor environ- 
ment and making it accessible to all the people. 

We call for the protection and enlargement of the National Park system. 
We reaffirm our support for a new National Park comprising the present area 
of the so-called Dinosaur Monument in Colorado. The proposed hydro-power 
and reclamation dams in that region must be located outside the Monument, 
thus providing comprehensive multiple-purpose development for the region. 

We approve the recent enlargement of Olympic National Park and oppose 
all efforts to exclude any area whatsoever from ‘the Park. We renew our 
opposition to Glacier View Dam, which would inundate an important portion 
of Glacier National Park. We support the principle of a firm Congressional 
declaration against reservoirs in or affecting our National Parks. 

We urge ‘that the federal government establish new recreational areas 
in addition to the National Parks. The Hatteras National Recreational area 
is an excellent project and a good example of what should be done elsewhere. 
Other regions along the Atlantic Coast should be ‘treated in the same manner. 
We endorse the Potomac Valley Recreation Project to use the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal properties for natural recreation as against the unnecessary 
and undesirable roadway which has been proposed. We reaffirm ‘the tradi- 
tional support of the organized labor movement for the Adirondack and 
Catskill Forest Preserves in New York. 
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The recreational facilities in our National Forests are of great impor- 
tance to the average citizen. In our judgment the picnic and camp grounds 
should continue to be operated without charge and should be financed by 
the ear-marking of revenue from timber sales. The wilderness, natural, or 
roadless areas in the National Forests should be permanently preserved. We 
reiterate our demand that the Quetico-Superior roadless area be given com- 
plete protection. 

The federal wildlife refuges are another recreational asset. The wildlife 
resources of the American continent are not in good condition. They are 
seriously threatened by the big dams and by our subsidized drainage pro- 
grams. There is a heavy overlapping of membership between the unions and 
organizations of sportsmen and naturalists who are concerned with wildlife 
protection. We reaffirm our solid support for a comprehensive wildlife man- 
agement program. 

We point out again that the much-advertised recreational advantages of 
most large reservoirs are largely fictitious because these reservoirs have deep 
draw-downs from one season ‘to another and extensive mud-flats are exposed 
in the dry season. 

We call attention again to the need for the elimination of pollution in 
our streams and rivers, both for reasons of health and decency and for 
recreational purposes. 

We welcome the establishment of 'the Emergency Committee on Natural 
Resources, composed of conservation groups, sportsmen’s organizations, farm 
organizations, and labor unions. The committee served loyally and well in 
fighting the raid on the public domain this year. Its activities look 'toward 
the development of a comprehensive resources management movement in 
America. 

d. 

Of all our natural resources, the forests of America are probably in 
greatest jeopardy. 

A substantial majority of all timber holdings managed by the large 
interests are poorly managed by the Forest Service standards. An even 
larger proportion of the holdings of some three to four million small investors 
and farmers are poorly managed. 

This is a matter of basic trade union concern because the condition of 
our forests determines the stability of the industries and the communities 
dependent on the forests, and determines the job security and wage standards 
of workers in the logging camps and sawmills. 

We reiterate our demand for direct federal regulation of cutting prac- 
tices on lands owned by large interests. 

We call for ‘the rapid expansion of state and federal timberland holdings. 
The interior lands within existing National Forest boundaries should be 
purchased as a first step in this program. Additional National Forests should 
be also created, including the proposed Coast Redwood Forest in California. 

Our timberlands should be managed witth a view to all human interests 
in the forests: Productivity, recreational values, watershed protection, and 
the like. 

They should also be managed in such manner as to protect the soil and 
avoid erosion, to prevent ‘the clogging of streams by debris and silt, to pro- 
tect the wildlife resources and recreational opportunities and to preserve the 
natural balance as nearly as possible. 
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We deplore the single-purpose management, the large block cutting, and 
‘tthe short rotations which have characterized big-interest operation of tim- 
berland holdings in the Pacific Northwest and the Southeast. 

In general we call for timber management on the basis of sustained yield, 
tree selection, multiple-use, intensive management, short cycles, and long 
rotation. 

Any program for light selective cutting on a short-cycle, long-rotation 
basis must depend on developing an adequate system of access roads. We 
renew our demand for the development of adequate access road systems on 
public and private timberlands everywhere. 

The proper management of our timber resources requires an integration 
of the wood-using industries of a kind which has not yet occurred in America. 
Federal government pilot plants and assistance in the development of such 
an integrated industry are clearly needed. 

Because farmers and small investors often lack the know-how and finances 
‘to manage their holdings scientifically, and because the farm woodlot is an 
integral part of a farm operation, we favor a system of long-term voluntary 
contracts as a means for achieving sound forestry practices on such holdings. 
Abundant credit and technical assistance should be made available pursuant 
to such contracts on condition of sound management. 

We have opposed and will continue to fight against the establishment 
of so-called sustained yield cooperative units on an inequitable and monopo- 
listic basis. 

The menace of the destruction of the National Forests continues to con- 
front the nation. We reaffirm our policy in support of high standards of 
administration of grazing lands in all federal holdings. We will fight to 
prevent the transfer of the National Forests to the states or private owner- 
ship. We consider that the surveys of land ownership currently advocated 
play into the hands of those who would destroy the National Forests and 
‘that the proposals are usually motivated by that purpose. 


e. 

The give-away of the off-shore petroleum owned by all the American 
people through the federal government is one of the great political tragedies 
of our generation. It must remain to us an example of the dangers which 
confront us in respect to all other resources. 

The condition of workers in the non-ferrous mining industries is highly 
insecure. Employment is uncertain and incomes are suffering seriously in 
consequence. We call for the development of a sound program for the stabili- 
zation of these industries. 

The CIO has repeatedly insisted on federal public ownership of atomic 
plants, facilities, patents, processes, devices, and materials. Indeed, we have 
gone further and asserted that public operation of all plants and facilities in 
addition to public ownership was essential. We now reiterate that position 
and call for the retention of public ownership as provided by existing law 
and for ultimate amendment of statutes to establish public operation as well. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: On behalf of your Committee I move 
the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 

















PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion? The Chair recognizes 
Brother Fisher of the International Utility Workers. 


DELEGATE FISHER (International Utility Workers): Mr. President, I 
rise to address the delegates, to inform ‘them of the position of the IUW with 
respect to this statement of policy. 

It is not in true respects a resolution, but rather, it is a condensation 
of the numerous statements adopted by the CIO Regional Committee on 
Natural Resources. It is a broad statement of policy covering many items. 
We are reluctant to vote against the statement, but we cannot and we do 
not think you should vote for 'the adoption of the resolution or statement 
in its present form. The statement covers many other items of condemna- 
tion of the Administration with respect to the natural resources of the 
nation. It covers soil conservation. It covers the question of woodlands 
and forestation; foreign economics in cooperation with foreign groups; rec- 
reational opportunities; wildlife conservation; national parks; pollution of 
rivers and streams; irrigation, collective bargaining and many other items. 

This resolution or statement of policy is not presented in this manner 
accidentally. I say it is not accidental because, in addition to the items that 
I mentioned which are incorporated in the statement, there are also a num- 
ber of paragraphs dealing with the CIO’s position with respect ‘to public 
parks. If you will recall the 1951 Convention you will remember that an 
attempt was made at that time ‘to do what is attempted to be done now. At 
that time it was presented in the form of a resolution. In the Whereases of 
that resolution, many of the objectionable things in this statement were 
contained. During the discussion at that time President Murray made the 
statement, which is part of the record, that the CIO Convention was adopt- 
ing not the Whereases of the resolution presented in 1951, but merely the 
Resolves, which was a reiteration of former CIO policy. They say ‘that CIO 
would be on record, and in favor of the development of the great river valleys 
throughout the country, predicated upon the principles of TVA. But here 
we have a complete going away from that policy, and an attempt to adopt 
an entirely new policy. In the statement before you you will find the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Rapid multiplication of thermal-plants, using gas, oil, lignite, coal and 
many kinds of synthetic fuel, will be essen'tial to sustain the economy. The 
need cannot possibly be met by hydro-power even if the total national poten- 
tial were developed regardless of cost. Only about one-fifth of our total pro- 
duction can ever be expected to come from hydro-power. The CIO policy on 
the development of hydro-power, recommended for many years, is consistent 
with rapid electric power expansion.” 

That statement in itself we do not object to, but I say this is a conden- 
sation of statements adopted by the Regional Planning Committee. In the 
Regional Planning Committee it has been pointed out during these discus- 
sions that what we are coming to now is a change in policy, not only on 
the part of CIO, but also on the part of the Interior Department, where the 
old theory of building big dams for the retention of flood waters would be 
eliminated, and we are now going to build small retention dams in the water- 
sheds, and eliminate possibly hydroelectric potentialities of power, and that 
we now should turn away from hydroelectric and utilize in any way where 
there was a river development, whatever natural fuels there were in that 
area for the building of thermal plants. Certainly the CIO has never gone 
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on record ‘to the extent that it is the duty and responsibility of government 
to utilize the natural resources anywhere in the country where they can be 
found for the building of steam-generating plants. 

This resolution covers some sixty paragraphs spread over five pages of 
the resolution report, and fifty of those paragraphs we could readily agree 
with. But certainly, as Mr. Murray indicated in 1951, a special committee 
should be set up by this Convention to study the situation and come out 
with a proposal we can be in accord with and which is a reaffirmation, not 
a complete change of former CIO policy. 

The committee appointed in 1951 by President Murray never met on the 
subject, and of course circumstances beyond our control prevented that. 
In 1952 I had discussed it with Mr. Murray prior to the planning of the 1952 
Convention and a meeting had been arranged in the City of Los Angeles. 
God stepped in, fate stepped in, and we did not have such a meeting. 

At the 1952 Convention people were too busy politicking to discuss an 
issue that affected our union, and we did not have an opportunity to discuss 
it in 1952. 

I am asking now, in fact I move that those eight or nine paragraphs that 
pertain to the CIO position on public power be stricken from this resolution, 
and reported back to the special committee of CIO for further consideration. 
I so move you, Mr, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will have to rule that such a motion 
is not in order at the end of a speech. However, I should like to say this 
to Brother Fisher and the delegates here from the Utility Workers Union: 
I think that we are all mindful of the problems they have. I want to say 
as President of ‘the CIO that I am completely sympathetic and willing to 
sit down with the leadership of the Utility Workers along with a subcommit- 
tee of CIO Vice Presidents and discuss the practical trade union problems 
they have in their industry. I am willing to work hard with them in trying 
to work out solutions to their problems within the framework of the basic 
principles that CIO has stood on all of these years as it relates ‘to public 
power. 

I do not think that CIO is willing or is prepared to compromise its basic 
position on public power, because we believe it is sound, but that does not 
preclude our willingness to sit down with the Utility Workers Union and 
work out the practical trade union problems they have. 

I will assure Brother Fisher and ‘the other delegates from his union that 
at an early date, if they so wish, I shall see to it that a subcommittee of 
the CIO Vice Presidents is convened and we will sit down together and talk 
‘through this problem and work out the practical trade union problems they 
are trying to solve and try to find a way to work them out within the frame- 
work of the basic CIO principles on public power. I am willing to do that, 
but I do not think ‘this Convention can afford to delete from this resolution 
the principles that CIO has been fighting to advance all of these years. I 
do not believe that the CIO principles in this respect are incompatible with 
the solution of the basic trade union problems the Utility Workers have. I 
am willing to say for the record I shall be happy ‘to sit down with the Utility 
Workers and with the subcommittee of the Vice Presidents and work out 
this matter. 

The Chair now recognizes the President of the Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers Union, Brother Swisher. 
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DELEGATE SWISHER: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this resolu- 
tion, recognizing that it is a long resolution, recognizing that it covers many 
numerous items. However, in two of the many items here my union is 
definitely interested. 

Niagara Falls is one of the scenic wonders of the world. But it is more 
than that. It is a potential source of power and energy for the develop- 
ment of industry, jobs, and wealth. 

All Americans know Niagara Falls is a mecca for honeymooners. What 
they have to find out is that Niagara is one of the chosen places for an 
illicit relationship between the new Administration in Washington and a 
nationwide utility combine. 

The United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, CIO, is inter- 
ested in all aspects of this problem not only in the general public interest, 
but because twenty-one locals of our International are located in the 
Niagara Falls area. They live there, they work there, and they are vitally 
concerned about the proper development of “the Falls.” 

First and foremost in the national interest is the maintenance of the 
Falls as a scenic park. Millions of people come to the Falls to see its beauty 
and hear its roar. Frankly, for any of you who have seen it, we are ashamed 
and chagrined at the contrast between the development on the American side 
and the development on the Canadian side. From every point of view the 
Canadians have developed facilities to maintain the scenic view in such a 
way as to provide for the maximum of human enjoyment. In contrast on 
‘the American side facilities are inadequate, unkempt and more like a honkey- 
tonk than is becoming the State of New York or the federal government, 
whose boundaries it presents to millions of visitors who view the scene from 
the Canadian side. 

Let me be specific. On the Canadian side a beautiful parkway has been 
built along the gorge. On the American side industry has been permitted 
to encroach right up to the edge of the gorge with the exception of Prospect 
Park. This is so small that it does not have room for facilities to meet 
anywhere near 'the size of the groups that come to visit it. Each aspect of 
the American park falls way below facilities available on the Canadian side. 
And ‘this is due to the fact that the New York State legislature has seen fit to 
cut the budget requests of the New York State Park System down to 3 per- 
cent of that requested after careful review by the directors of state parks 
throughout the state. In contrast, the Canadian Park System is financed 
from an allocation of funds accumulated from the operations of the hydro- 
electric power system operated on behalf of the Canadian Government on 
the Canadian side. Not only does this system operate more efficiently for 
the development of park and recreation facilities, it also operates more ef- 
ficiently for the production of power from the available supply of water 
from the Niagara River. Now the Canadian system is about to complete its 
expansion allowed by the treaty between the United States of America and 
Canada dated February 27, 1950. The operations of the hydroelectric 
power system depend upon the distance of the fall of water and the ef- 
ficiency of the generators which the falling water operates. From the sur- 
face of Lake Erie to the lower Niagara River is a distance of over 300 feet. 
This fall, the total potential of which can be used, can produce over 11% 
billion kilowatt hours of electricity, an increase of over 200 percent above 
the present capacity of 3.7 billion, according to the Federal Power Com- 
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mission, in its study “Possibilities for Redevelopment of Niagara Falls for 
Power.” 

One problem in the chemical industry has been the difference in the 
cost of power in various sections of the country. In many of our plants the 
cost of power is such a major item of total cost ‘that some plants have re- 
located or expanded in new areas where power costs are less than existing 
centers of production. It is important, therefore, to analyze ‘the difference 
in power cost in various locations throughout the country. 

According to the Federal Power Commission which issues detailed facts 
on power costs and publications entitled “Typical Electric Bills’, 500 
kilowatts for residential service in Niagara Falls last year cost $8.78. Right 
across the river, in Canada, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario 
charged the consumer only $4.36 for the same service. Down in the Bronx 
the same service cost $13.67. 

Even more interesting is the state-wide experience of 'the REA cooper- 
atives, who pay 1.12c per kilowatt hour in New York State but only 48 
hundredths in Tennessee and 32 hundredths in the State of Washington. 
In other words, REA cooperatives in New York State had to pay 3% times 
as much on the average for power as they do in the State of Washington, 
and the lowest cost power in New York State is double what it is across 
the river in Canada. 

Governor Dewey’s approach in this whole matter, even with all its double- 
talk, is at least on the record, against the grab of the power interests. The 
chairman of his power authority recently said, “Some 128 utility companies 
throughout this country are associated in a well-heeled drive to clip the 
wings of the Federal Power Commission and the Federal Department of 
Interior. They have lined up behind the Big Five company attempt to grab 
Niagara.” Later he said, “The nationwide utility combine and its Big Five 
junior edition in New York State are pressuring the federal Congress to 
trample down the law and will of the people of the state. What they cannot 
get in Albany they are trying to saddle upon New York from Washington.” 

This struggle to increase the amount of electric power available to our 
economy, and to do it under the proper auspices, is evident in another sec- 
tion of the resolution, which states ‘that “we also condemn the attempt of 
the present Administration to turn over atomic energy to private in- 
terests.” 

Our International Union represents a substantial portion of the produc- 
tion workers employed by the contractors operating production facilities for 
the Attomic Energy Commission. We know from personal experience some 
of the potentials of this new force in human society. We have seen the 
concentration of efforts in the atomic program from those aspects, which 
are related to ‘the production of weapons. We know that the United States 
has supremacy in the manufacture of atomic powered weapons. We know 
that this program has developed with increased tempo due to great techno- 
logical changes. In one plant alone, we have seen production rise threefold 
with a drop to one-fourth of the number of workers in the plant. Today 
we are experiencing the introduction of new facilities which will reduce the 
man hours of work necessary for each unit of production while the rate of 
production increases daily. 

From the beginning of this program, we were promised early concentra- 
tion on peaceful use of the atomic energy. But, until about two weeks ago 
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the commission dragged its feet dangerously in the development of atomic 
power for industrial use. Now the commission announces that it is going 
ahead with the building of a nuclear reactor 'to produce electric power. 

When the big money boys who contro] the Atomic Energy Commission— 
and I hasten to point out that no one from organized labor has ever been 
appointed to the commission—saw that this program was headed toward suc- 
cess, they then decided that the time had come for a big political decision 
giving them the right ‘to own and control the development which had occurred. 
They decided to change the law permitting them to establish patent right 
monopolies on future developments and thereby acquire control over the 
industry as it had developed to date. 

Now let me emphasize the point. One pound of uranium has within it poten- 
tially releaseable energy equal to 2,600,000 Ibs. of coal. Let’s put it another 
way. The total potential energy available from fissionable material is esti- 
mated to be twenty-three times the world’s reserve of petroleum, gas, and 
coal. 


Such tremendous amounts of energy, of course, are attractive to private 
enterprise, and if that were not linked up with the potential production of 
weapons, the conflict between the private and public ownership would be less 
acute. But, Mr. Chairman, the military and peacetime uses of atomic energy 
are closely intertwined. To illustrate, let me quote a few sentences from the 
commission’s own expert, Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad: 

“In the fission process, one neutron collides with a fissionable nucleus, 
splits the nucleus of the atom, and releases this energy. 

“The next important point that we have to note is that the splitting process 
releases, in addition, two or more neutrons for each atom split. It is this fact 
which makes the chain reaction possible. If we can so arrange our material 
that each of these new neutrons that are produced collide with another fis- 
sionable atom, we will have two fission processes where we only had one 
before, and each of these two in turn releases two more neutrons, and we have 
tht sequence of events. One, two, four, eight, sixteen, and so on, new 
neutrons produced and along with each neutron a large amount of energy 
which is available in the form of heat. 

“Now, this is the chain reaction and this we have to understand if 
we are going to understand the implications of atomic energy. 

“From the chain reaction we can move in two different directions. We 
can adjust or control this chain reaction to go faster and faster and release 
the energy very suddenly, in which case we have an explosion. This is the 
route ‘that leads toward the atom bomb. The other route is to take exactly 
the same chain reaction, again depending upon our knowledge of control, and 
slow down this reaction in order that exactly the same amount of energy is 
released, but over a longer period of time, in a controllable way.” 


The potential devastation of an atomic explosion is so great I do not be- 
lieve society can afford to put into the hands of private ownership the de- 
cision as to which direction the chain reaction should take. We urge, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that ‘the federal government continue to have exclusive 
ownership rights of all fissionable material and that the government main- 
tain and control all patents in the field of atomic energy which might other- 
wise lead to the development of monopoly situations. The Atomic Energy 
Commission must be watched very carefully in this regard. 

It is in favor of turning over to private interests, as soon as possible, the 
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production of electrical power from atomic energy. It asked Congress to 
amend the law to permit this. Congress has held hearings on the subject to 
educate the American people to the imperative “necessity” to change the 
law so that private industry might be given control of the final stages of de- 
velopment of power reactors. I must say that the hearings were educa- 
tional. I realize that this subject may be too complicated for wide public 
understanding. I believe the hearings succeeded in convincing the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the Congress that private industry is not 
prepared to complete the research necessary before these programs will 
produce profits, nor is private industry willing to take the risks until it 
finds out which of the possible systems will produce power most economi- 
cally. 

I believe that the government must expand its program for construction 
of power reactors now so that their development may progress with all the 
speed possible. As Commissioner Murray of the AEC pointed out recently, 
it is imperative that we show the world how electric power can be produced 
economically from atomic energy before Russia does. We must take the lead 
in developing the use of atomic energy not only for power, but also for med- 
icine, biology, and bringing water to our drought stricken areas. For all these 
purposes atomic energy is now potentially available, and can be used under 
present law, if we do not try to concentrate all our efforts on the weapon 
program preparing for destruction, devastation and death. 

I believe the resolution ought to pass to clear the way for CIO affiliates 
to participate in this legislative battle as our affiliates are participating in 
supporting the fight for Hells Canyon, the maintenance of TVA, and resist- 
ance to turning atomic energy over to exploitation by priva'te industry. 


DELEGATE PACHLER (Utility Workers): Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
Perhaps the Convention is getting a little concerned with time, and also a lit- 
tle concerned on the Utility Workers’ attitude of always calling this question 
to the attention of the Convention. But we must do so because we sincerely 
believe that we have merit in our position. 

We can agree with President Reuther that basically President Reuther and 
a lot of the aides and a lot of the men on the CIO staff and a lot of the unions 
in CIO believe their position on public power is absolutely correct down to 
each iota, but we know, we absolutely know, because we live day in and day 
out with the problems that have developed as a result of public power, that 
they affect our people, they affect the people who work in the utility industry, 
and we know the havoc and the heartache and the heartbreak that is created 
by a number of policies that have gone wrong with the application of the TVA 
principles. 

We are in support basically of all the major problems and all the major 
legislation that CIO and labor embrace. We subscribe to every one of the 
slogans that are up there below our great symbol] of CIO. We further sub- 
scribe to practically 90 or 95 percent of your Resources Resolution. But 
there is a basic difference as to the application of part of the power program. 

I know this Convention does not want all the details because it would 
take a couple of hours to give them to you, but we say this to you, that most 
people do not realize what we actually stand for. A lot of people think we 
are out here crusading for the big lobbyists, the utility companies. A lot 
of people even that do not know us, that do not know our organization, that 
do not know the people connected with us, think perhaps there might even 
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be pay-offs because we are espousing something they think is wrong. That 
is the old commie tactics. If a cause is good, just because there are bad 
people attached to it that does not make the cause bad. In this case we be- 
lieve we are right, and just because there are a lot of hated lobbyists, util- 
ity magnates, and people that are interested only in big business, seeing 
eye to eye with us, though not for the same reasons, that does not make 
our cause wicked. 

Basically we object to a number of things. One of the things that has 
hurt us has been the labor policies that have come down, whether it is gov- 
ernment, state, or municipal ownership; in fact, we could say the lax labor 
policies. That statement has been brought out by some great men in this 
country. Senator Lehman in his testimony before the Senate Committee on 
one of the public power projects made this type of statement, and I was 
privileged to give the position of ‘the Utility Workers before the Senatorial 
committee. Senator Lehman was a member of that committee. This is his 
statement to the chairman of that committee: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have one additional point to make in regard to this 
legislation. I have been thinking for some time about one aspect of our pub- 
lic power legislation in general, and about my Niagara bill in particular, 
involving the right of collective bargaining for workers engaged in construc- 
tion work on these projects, and for the workers engaged in operating 
them. 

“T have been trying to figure out some formula whereby these workers on 
government projects can be protected and given the same rights that other 
} workers engaged in the same work under private ownership and construction 
have. 

“IT do not have legislative language worked out on this point, but I want 
very much to submit my ideas on this for the record. As soon as I do have 
legislative language worked out, I would be glad to submit it for the commit- 
tee’s consideration. I would suppose that many of you have been thinking 
about the same subject and may have ideas on this point. 

“I think the workers on these projects and operating these projects should 
have not only the protection of the Walsh-Healey Act, but also the protection 
of collective bargaining and unionization if they desire it.” 

The fact of the matter is that on most of our great national projects there 
is very little unionization. We have had the experience, and so has the AFL, 
that after the state and after the authorities had taken over, in a great 
many cases, in fact, in 'the whole State of Nebraska, the unions went out the 
window. 

Then you might say, “Well the government takes good care of those peo- 
ple.’ Then that is another policy, because the government does not. You 
just heard a resolution adopted yesterday on ‘this floor about the federal 
workers. They lament the fact that the government has short-changed 
them on practically every item we have in collective bargaining contracts. 
Ask the Government and Civic Workers how well they are treated by the 
government, when they lack proper grievance procedures, proper pensions, 
and proper arbitration. They cannot strike, they cannot engage in political 
activities. All these things are prohibited by TVA and the other govern- 
ment projects. That is what we fight against. We claim that before you give 
them a blank check there ought to be some protection for our workers in 
the industry. We should not write off a whole industry that is a part of 
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this great organization of CIO and say, “Well, it is just too bad. Half a 
million workers can do without unionization.” That is what it means, and that 
is not right. The facts will bring that out. 

I know that in five or ten minutes I cannot expect to convince this great 
body of delegates that our position has considerable merit, but I do appeal 
to you and I appeal to you very sincerely that when President Murray, our 
beloved late leader, heard our lament he said this to us: “We should go into 
this subject and delve into it and hear all the arguments.” 

As a result of that, two years ago a Committee of Vice Presidents was set 
up to sit down for several hours to try to find out just what are our problems 
and see if we could solve them. Last year, out of respect for President Mur- 
ray, we did not bring this up on the floor, because we felt it was not the time 
or the place. But we do say to you, President Reuther, and you have in- 
timated that you are ready to sit down with us, we do think that should be 
done. In that way perhaps we can make our argument more forceful, we 
can make you see that we are trying to do not only what we think is right, 
not only what our members want us to do, but further, what we sincerely 
and honestly believe is good for this great country of ours. 

I want to say further, and I have just a couple of more items I want to 
bring out, that we are alarmed over the way this report grows bigger and 
bigger each year. It reminds me of the drugstore. At one time the drug- 
stores were set up to sell drugs, but today, you know, they sell everything 
from boxing gloves to appliances to bicycles. 

This resolution started off as being for flood control and power in the 
basic river valleys and the big rivers of our country, but today it comes down 
to where, if any of you are familiar with it, they even want power plants put 
up on the Bronx River, if we would let some of the people who are writing 
this resolution have their way. We think the Committee is packed with a 
lot of people that have set ideas, that they have had them over twenty or 
twenty-five years, and they will never change. That is not CIO. I think we 
have to change with the times. We even know now that they are alarmed 
about public power. If the atomic age comes into being, as we know it has, the 
expansion of the public power program will come to an end, which we hope 
and pray it does, because we think that is progress. Water power and river 
valley development are going to be a thing of the past. The boys who are 
interested in the expansion of the drugstore will find that the old order of 
things will not prevail. 

We are worried about those things. We do not want our industry nation- 
alized. We are up here to fight everyone and everybody who says it is good 
for us. We know it is bad for us. 

Why don’t we want it nationalized? Because we can prove by facts and 
figures that our people are far better off under private utilities. We are 
here in the great City of Cleveland, and we have here a local union. We 
have a contract with the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. In fact, 
the power for the lights we are working under today is supplied by our people 
in the powerhouse. We have an exclusive contract for all of the physical 
workers of the Cleveland company. 

The Cleveland company has a pension plan that pays 2 percent of your 
gross earnings from the day you start until the day you retire at 65, 2 percent 
of your gross earnings on top of the 1% percent of the primary benefits of 
Social Security. We have cases where men can get more money when they 
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retire than they get when they leave the company from their actual pay 
by getting their Social Security benefits and their wives’ benefits and the 
benefits that they get from a 2 percent pension plan. We have sick benefits 
and other things. But when people try to tell us that government will be 
good to us, we think of the guaranteed annual wage ‘that you talk about. 
We have had it for years. We don’t have to fight for it because we have it in 
the utility industry. 

Then you say to us, “Go into the nationalization of your industry, it will 
be good for you.” Our members are not fools. We are not fools. We know 
it will be bad for us. Those are the things that bother us. 


If you only want to save money, why don’t you go after the automobiles? 
I could save money if Walter Reuther could get automobiles manufactured 
by the government and just leave out about the 40 percent mark-up the 
dealers and the salesmen get. I would save more money in one year than 
I could save in a lifetime of public power just by that one stroke of the pen. 
But I don’t see anybody running for autos or insurance or banks or clothing, 
but you do run for public power. It is our people that are affected. 


Let us have a decision. Let us have something to say about it, instead of 
giving five or ten minutes once a year to standing here and fighting. Let us 
get an effective committee. Let us get a committee that can analyze the 
problems. If we can’t prove we are right, we are willing to take it on the 
chin. But up to this date we haven’t been given that opportunity. We 
have been trying to fight a brave fight in this type of way. I appeal to you 
very sincerely to give us that chance. 

I will close by just telling you a little story about kindness. It involves 
a banker from Chicago from one of the big syndicates who went into Iowa 
to take over one of the farm banks because the family that owned it had 
died out. The first thing he did when he got into this farm area was to call 
in the various farmers and question them about their loans, which were usual- 
ly on a six months to a year basis. Finally the recognized farm leader, who 
was considered an upright, intelligent citizen, was called in on his loan. They 
all were anxious to see what the banker said to him. 

The banker called him in and started to question him about how he was 
going to buy his insurance, and started to criticize him on the way he ran 
his farm. Finally the banker said to the farmer, “I’ll tell you; I will re- 
new your note providing you can make one observation which I think will 
show your intelligence.” He said, “I happen to be a man that has an arti- 
ficial eye. It has been put in by a great doctor. If you can tell me which of 
my eyes is the artificial one I will renew your note.” 

The farmer said, “That is easy. It is the right eye.” 

The banker was amazed and said, “That is right, but tell me, how did you 
do it?” 

The farmer said, “I could notice a gleam of kindness in the right eye.” 

So I just want to say, let the CIO please have a gleam of kindness in their 
attitude towards our approach to this problem. Thanks very much. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to say again for the Utility Workers’ 
benefit, we are prepared ‘to set up a committee of CIO leadership to sit down 
with them and think through this problem together; but the record ought 
to be crystal clear that the resolution being proposed by the Resolutions 
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Committee which reflects CIO policy through all these years was adopted 
after long discussion by the CIO Resources and Regional Development Com- 
mittee. It was then adopted by the CIO Resolutions Committee, and this 
resolution does not propose nationalization of the power industry. The CIO 
believes in free enterprise, but unfortunately the power industry back in the 
dark history of this country was neither free nor was it enterprising, when 
Sam Insull was running the great power industry in America. 

What the CIO resolution says is not that we ought to nationalize the 
power industry, but it proposes under such a program over 80 percent of the 
power generated today in America is being generated in plants owned by 
private utilities, and the proportion being produced by government in power 
plants is but a very small fraction of the entire power produced. 

What the CIO says is that the utilities should produce all the power they 
ought to and are able to, and we encourage their expansion, but we have 
to choose between the public utilities when exploiting those markets where 
they can yield high returns on low output or people intervening through their 
government agencies and seeing to it great developments like TVA and Hell’s 
Canyon, the power resources there and water resources are mobilized for the 
benefit of all the people. That is what we are saying. Nobody proposes na- 
tionalization of automobiles, power, steel or any other basic industry, but 
where the utilities are unwilling, as they are unwilling in the Hell’s Canyon 
site to mobilize the total power resources of that river valley and make it pos- 
sible to develop our other resources in the terms of water and minerals, we 
believe the government has an overriding responsibility. That is our position. 

The Utility Workers shouldn’t make it look as though we are advocating 
the nationalizing of power industry when we are not, but there is a dif- 
ference between the CIO saying we are for nationalization, which we are 
not for, and the CIO saying we have no interest in the generation of public 
power. There is an in-between position. Let the private utilities do all 
they will do, but if there is a power deficit and we have not enough power to 
expand industry and give firms electricity, then the government ought 
to step in and mobilize our power resources to fill that defiicit. That is our 
program, 

Let us keep the record straight. I will recognize Brother Straub, and 
I hope you make your remarks short because of the pressure of time here. 
You will have an opportunity. I will personally see we have a meeting where 
you fellows can lay your whole case before a responsible committee of the 
CIO. 


DELEGATE STRAUB (Utility Workers): Brother Chairman, and dele- 
gates I arise in opposition to the resolution, but I would like to preface the 
few short remarks I will make. I speak for myself, and I think I can 
speak for my whole organization, when I say I wholeheartedly agree with 
everything President Reuther just said, and if that language will be substituted 
for the resolution and the language contained in the resolution certainly 
there would be no argument from the Utility Workers-CIO, but unfortunately 
that just does not happen to be the case. 

I don’t think people understand the policy of the Utility Workers; I don’t 
think you understand it is a bread and butter issue as far as we are con- 
cerned. I don’t think you understand it might well mean the preservation of 
our union, and I don’t think you know our policy is a very simple one in 
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this matter and it falls right in line with what President Reuther said. 
Our policy is simply this, that where private industry cannot or will not 
build or create the necessary facilities to provide low cost power for the 
people, then it is the government’s responsibility to do so. But we are 
concerned about the government facing up to some of its other responsi- 
bilities. We heard the people here the other day from North American 
Aviation complain about their second-class citizenship status, and we 
know what they are talking about, because the Utility Workers under federal 
law are also second-class citizens. But the North American Aviation boys 
are fortunate, they can do something about it, they happen to be able to go 
out on strike to correct those conditions, but our people employed by gov- 
ernment cannot go out on strike. We are just stuck, and we have to take 
it and like it, or take it whether we like it or not. 


In order to get the record clear, we are not opposed to TVA; we are 
opposed, however, to some of the administrative policies and all of the labor 
policies of TVA. I will not take but a few short minutes and I will con- 
clude—I don’t want to hold up the Convention any more than anyone else. I 
could go through the policies of TVA, and would be happy to do so with any- 
one that would be interested. I know we don’t have the time to do it here. 
Our whole concern is that our members who operate in that industry are 
compelled to work for government. Atomic energy is our industry, and in this 
resolution, we are concerned with it. What we are concerned with is only the 
status of the workers that will be compelled to work for government in 
the power projects. Certainly we don’t want to see the atom power plants of 
the future manned by employes that have second-class status because they 
happen to be working for government. 

In conclusion, let me say this: We don’t enjoy disagreeing with CIO, 
particularly because we feel there is a great area for agreement between us. 
I am more than happy with what President Reuther had to say about sitting 
down with us and discussing this problem, and I think if it is entered into 
on a fair basis and the people interested have open minds it might well be 
that we can come to the next CIO Convention and not have to oppose any 
resolutions. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to point out to Brother 
Fisher that the Chair will have to rule his amendment to the motion out 
of order, because under the rules of the Convention, the Convention upon re- 
ceipt of a report from a Committee must either vote the Committee’s report 
up or down. If the Committee’s report is not acceptable to the Convention, it 
can reject the report, and send it back to Committee, but they cannot amend 
the report on the floor of the Convenion at the time the report comes out the 
first time. The Chair therefore rules out Brother Fisher’s motion to 
amend the report. Under the rules of the Convention, we are therefore 
now voting on the resolution as submitted by the Committee, without any 
amendment. 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Committee will continue its report. 


Committee Member Bail read Resolution No. 57, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 57 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES 


The demand of our affiliates for guaranteed annual wages is an important 
part of the CIO fight against the intolerable evils of mass unemployment. It 
is essential for the welfare of our people that this basic unsolved problem 
of democracy be overcome. Just as in the past our unions won the fight for 
democratic bargaining, for decent pay, for pensions and social security, so 
they must win their fight to lift the fear of lack of work and irregular in- 
comes. 

The average worker does not know from week to week when his job 
will suddenly stop, yet his family must still be fed and clothed and housed. 
He must drain his meager savings to supplement the inadequate benefits 
now available from unemployment insurance. 

The entire nation is immeasurably poorer today because of the ravages 
of the 1932 depression. 

By negotiating guaranteed annual wage agreements from wealthy corpo- 
rations which occupy positions of great importance in our economy, CIO 
unions can enable workers to plan ahead with the knowledge that they will 
have steady incomes, thus bringing new security to workers’ homes and 
greater economic stability to the nation. 

While guaranteed annual wages are not a cure-all, they will give business 
an incentive to cut down unemployment through better management planning 
and through support of constructive public policies that will accomplish this 
goal. 

CIO unions understand the need of adapting the guaranteed annual wage 
plan for each particular industry. 

The practical plans they have developed are designed to provide substan- 
tial protection at a reasonable cost. Our major affiliates have made clear that 
they will agree to limits on the employer’s liability. 

Various proposals have been advanced for reducing the cost of such plans, 
including their integration with unemployment insurance. Our unions pro- 
pose that the guaranteed wage payment due a particular worker should be 
reduced by unemployment benefits he receives. This would be much cheaper 
for employers and would permit a more substantial wage guarantee than 
would otherwise be possible. No extra load would be placed on UI funds. 
Instead, the volume of unemployment and therefore of claimants would be 
reduced. 

Such integration is fully in accord with the basic purposes of unemploy- 
ment insurance to maintain income and overcome the evils of unemploy- 
ment. 

There is growing realization of the justice and practicality of our pro- 
posals for guaranteed wages. Certain spokesmen for business, in advancing 
criticism of our proposals, are again emphasizing dollar costs rather than 
human welfare. They overlook or ignore the dreadful anxiety and the 
suffering that result from lay-offs and inability to find a job. 

Modern industry has been wonderfully daring and inventive; its production 
techniques marvelous; its output fabulous. But the nation is strewn with 
blighted areas as well as with new plants. From the start of the industrial 
revolution, workers have had to battle the inhuman nature of modern in- 
dustry, with its callous unconcern for the people who serve its machines and 
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Stunted lives, maimed bodies, and ruined hopes have never appeared on 
corporate balance sheets. 

The CIO has fought continuously, and with much success, against child 
labor, unsafe machines, the speed-up, unhealthy working conditions, and the 
entire concept of driving a man to the utmost and then dropping him on 
the scrap heap when his strength or usefulness was gone. 

The union movements speaks for human needs in industry as against the 
blind drive for profits. As we have protested each abuse, industry has 
charged we were ruining business, and interfering with management’s 
rights. 

Through the decades, by hard-fought battles at the bargaining table, on 
the picket line, in legislatures and political elections, we have proved that 
human needs can be met without disastrous results to industry. All the 
arguments now used against guaranteed wages were being used only five 
years ago against our demands for pensions, to use a recent illustration. 

But the record proves our union demands have made possible the growth 
and expansion of American business. Our continued pressure for higher 
wages has created the mass markets that permit industry’s vast output. 
Labor’s insistence on free public education, reasonable hours, and healthier 
working conditions has created and preserved the skilled, effective labor 
force to meet the unexpectedly large demand for men and women in war- 
time and, we hope, in peace. 

We have repeatedly saved business from its own blindness. 

Now the same struggle for human needs is focusing on a new area— 
steady jobs and steady incomes. 

The evils of mass unemployment are intolerable. They must be over- 
come, not with statements of good intentions, but by practical plans that will 
force balance sheets to reflect human costs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO reaffirms its support of the efforts of our affiliates to negotiate 
guaranteed annual wage agreements. Their demands, as now being formu- 
lated, will once more compel industry to adapt its practices to meet basic 
human needs. 

The time is ripe for action. World necessities drive the nation to maintain 
full production, and corporations, unions and government alike are at a 
stage where our demand can be realized. 

We again call upon representatives of business to recognize their re- 
sponsibility to enter into concrete plans for guaranteeing workers ‘this security 
without further delay. 

We ask responsible and thoughtful consideration of our proposals. We 
have repeatedly asked for joint study of relevant facts. We welcome open- 
minded discussion of alternatives. 

We know that right is on our side, that human needs and welfare 
must come foremost. We are trying to improve the policies of American 
industry so it will not stumble blindly into the abyss of depression. 

We again declare ourselves in favor of the integration, wherever prac- 
tical, of unemployment insurance and guaranteed wage plans as a method 
of helping both programs. 

We reaffirm our belief that negotiated guaranteed wage plans in the 
nation’s basic industries would aid all groups in the community. A floor 
under the income of wage earners would mean a floor under the national 
income. 
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We urge all those interested in full employment and full production to 
join in supporting our efforts for guaranteed wages. Our demands are not 
only practical but they will be an important lever for assuring the continued 
economic progress of our country and our democratic allies. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER BAIL: I move the resolution be adopted. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any discussion? This is the resolution 
on the guarantteed annual wage. I think all of us realize that this resolu- 
tion is a matter of practical implementation at the collective bargaining table, 
by each of the CIO affiliated unions. 

I would like to take a minute to speak as President of the UAW-CIO. As 
far as we are concerned, by Convention mandate this was the next basic de- 
mand, and in 1955 in our basic contract negotiations we intend to nail down 
the guaranteed annual wage in the automotive industry. We have taken on 
this task and we are doing a lot of very careful preparatory work. We have 
established up there an advisory committee, made up of the leading experts 
in this field from the universities in the United States and Canada. We have 
been working with that committee, and the deeper we get into the guar- 
anteed annual wage, the more we are convinced it is a sound, practical col- 
lective bargaining demand. I would like to urge that all CIO unions who are 
giving consideration to the implementation of the guaranteed annual wage 
in their collective bargaining work, participate with the CIO special com- 
mittee that has been established on the guaranteed annual wage, so that we 
can supplement each other’s efforts in trying to work out the many technical 
and complex problems relating to the guaranteed annual wage. 

I think American industry ought to be working on this as much as the 
unions are working on it, so that when they come to the bargaining table 
they will be prepared to deal with this subject matter on an intelligent basis, 
because they might as well make up their minds that as far as ‘the great 
CIO unions are concerned, we are determined to get wages for our workers 
on a guaranteed annual basis, just as the corporations are paying their top 
executives. 

I want to urge you that if you are working on this problem, you will co- 
operate and work with and through the CIO special committee that was 
established to coordinate and be helpful on this matter. 

Is there any further question? 


The question was taken and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Committee will continue its report. 


Committee Member Maher read Resolution No. 56, as follows: 


Resolution No. 56 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Unions are the workers’ response to unjust working conditions. By en- 
abling workers to act collectively, unions make it possible ‘to right the balance 
which for so long has been weighted heavily in favor of business, in general, 
and the giant corporations, in particular. By bargaining collectively through 
their unions, workers seek to extend their human and democratic rightts into 
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conditions of their working lives—their wages, hours and general working 
conditions. 

Organized labor in America has made vast strides in improving the wages, 
hours and working conditions of the wage and salary earners. It has suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in recent years in gaining public support for the 
idea that workers must share adequately in the national economy’s rising 
productivity as it occurs. 

For decades in the 19th century American unions fought to establish 'the 
10-hour day. The growth and persistence of the unions, relying on the col- 
lective bargaining process as a major instrument, has made possible the 
8-hour day, the 40-hour week with premium pay for overtime, paid holidays, 
paid vacations, reporting pay and differential pay for night shift work. In 
recent years, many unions have gained health and welfare plans that help to 
protect workers and their families against ‘the economic hazards of acci- 
dents, illness and old age. 

The settlement of grievances through the grievance procedure and arbi- 
tration has become almost universal. Seniority protection and job security 
have also been gained by union strength and collective bargaining. 

The process of collective bargaining is a never-ending one aimed at pro- 
tecting the rights of wage and salary earners and improving their wages, 
hours, and working conditions through collective action. 

The guaranteed annual wage is now becoming a widespread subject for 
collective bargaining, as were paid holidays and reporting pay only a few 
years ago. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO and its affiliated unions will continue vigorously to defend and 
nurture collective bargaining as a major means in a democracy for gaining 
improved wages, hours and working conditions and job security for the 
workers they represent. 

The CIO will continue ‘to fight for better wages, a reduced work-week 
with no reduction in take-home pay, better overtime provisions and health 
and welfare plans, improved vacation and holiday provisions, a guaranteed 
annual wage, and other improvements in working conditions. 


The resolution was adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will now recognize the motion made 
by the delegate which is that we deal with the balance of the resolutions, all 
of which were adopted by unanimous action of the Resolutions Committee, 
and all of which reflect the historic policies and positions of National CIO 
in the areas with which they deal. 

Is there any discussion? 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. President, I support the 
position just outlined. However, I want to take this opportunity, on behalf 
of the National Maritime Union, to point out that one of the resolutions 
included in that group that is being adopted contains our merchant marine 
resolution, which shows you that the Secretary of the Committee is an 


impartial Secretary. 
I want to take this opportunity to thank the CIO organizations through- 
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out the country for the assistance they have given our organization in our 
fight to preserve marine hospitals. 

You are all aware that Mrs. Hobby, carrying out instructions given to 
her by the Administration to find some ways and means of cutting off some 
money so the budget could be balanced, discovered that the marine hospitals 
which have taken care of seamen since 1790, cost the Government some 
couple of million dollars. She figured this was a good place to save some 
money, and, as I understand it, when the requests for appropriations come 
in at the opening session of the Congress in January, the appropriations for 
marine hospitals may be eliminated. 

We are very happy over the responses that we have received from every 
Industrial Union Council, every National CIO representative, upon the fight 
‘that we are making to prevent the loss of marine hospitals. Many people 
have said that the seamen make good wages, are earning a good living, and 
therefore they should be able to take care of their own medical needs, or 
their pension and welfare plan should take care of those needs. 

What I want to point out is ‘that the marine hospitals are not utilized 
by the men who are fully employed, and who are taken care of under various 
plans. The marine hospitals have been established to take care of the un- 
employed seamen for the most part, because our industry is one of those 
industries that unfortunately only arises in times of international disaster, 
wars and so forth. During peacetime, because of the lack of understanding 
of the congressmen from Iowa, Oklahoma, and those places, as to what a 
ship is and what it is for, it is very difficult to get a merchant marine policy 
that would make the American merchant marine something to be proud of, 
and not something to be sorry about. So we want to make it quite clear 
that we intend to continue this fight. If they want to save money there are 
a great many places where they can save money and not at the expense of 
the sick, injured, and unemployed. The average seaman gets six to eight 
months’ work a year. The rest of the year he is unemployed. If the marine 
hospitals are taken away, many of the seamen will be unable to get medical 
attention which they need. 

I want to point out that we are successful in getting the full cooperation 
of the shipowners in this fight. Every shipowner in the United States is on 
our side. The only reason they are on our side is because we told them ‘that 
if Mrs. Hobby manages to kill the marine hospitals, they will have to pay 
the bill. So ever since we told them that the shipowners are in the fight 
down ‘the line with us in order to save the marine hospitals. 

So I want to thank every organization in the CIO for the help they have 
given us. I am sure we will get them to continue in cooperation on it. I 
thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Vice President Beirne 
of the Communication Workers. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. President and fellow delegates, I have 
been rehearsing all week to speak at great length on Resolution No. 59, 
which, of course, is that pertaining to women workers. I think many of you 
know why I would be rehearsing in front of a mirror to speak on such a sub- 
ject. I do not rise this morning, however, to make any particular reference 
to that resolution, or to give my one hour and 72-minute speech. I rise to 
point out that recently this great nation of ours was shaken by a report that 
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took some seven or eight years in the making; that was a survey among 
women and which finally became popularly known as the Kinsey Report. 
It was supposed to tell some of our numbskulls what the other sex in this 
life of ours thinks and does and feels, and how they act. There has been 
great debate as to the value, as to the accuracy or as to the propriety of 
the statistics and conclusions which are found in that report. 

It is not my intention this morning, Mr. President, to go into any detail 
on that report, although in fact you gentlemen who wish any advice as to 
what is in the report are informed that there are a number of men in the 
Communication Workers of America who I understand cooperated with Kinsey 
in the writing and in the fact-findings that are in that report. 

As you all know, statistics is a necessary thing and for some fourteen years 
there has been a woman who has been developing statistics and studies per- 
taining to women, to the working women in community life, to the working 
women in their working relationship in industry and with fellow workers and 
with companies. That woman, based upon the spoils system that now has 
been put into exercise since January 20th, was retired from her job this 
morning. I wish today to pay special tribute from this platform to Frieda 
Miller who was until this morning, head of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, and who has been retired after fourteen years of public 
service to not only the women of America but to every union in America and 
every right-thinking American who wishes to do the right thing to people in 
life. Frieda Miller’s service was distinguished. Her testimony before the Con- 
gress is something that every woman in industry should read. Her contribu- 
tion to unions who are required to negotiate for women is beyond words of ap- 
proval. Frieda Miller has made a contribution to American life, and I wish to 
take this opportunity to wish her well in whatever endeavor she engages in, 
and to pay my respects to her for the great work she has done for so many 
years. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Are you ready to vote on the motion to adopt 
the balance of 'the resolutions offered by the Resolutions Committee? 


The question was taken and the motion was unanimously adopted. 

The following resolutions were covered by ‘this motion: Nos. 62, 37, 58, 59 
and 60. 

No. 62 was read to the Convention on Thursday. The texts of the four 
other resolutions follow: 


Resolution No. 37 
FORESTRY PROGRAM 


In spite of the great efforts of conservationists ever since the days of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and throughout the Administration of Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
the timber resources of the United States are still in a deplorable condition. 
A substantial majority of all timber holdings managed by the large interests 
are poorly managed by Forest Service standards and even larger proportions 
of the holdings of some 3 to 4 million small investors and farmers are 
poorly managed; and many dangerous consequences flow from such misman- 
agement. Our watersheds erode and deteriorate. Our wildlife and recrea- 
tional resources are seriously injured. Our municipal and hydro-power 
reservoirs fill with silt. The price of lumber soars and good housing becomes 
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a luxury for the few. Employment becomes uncertain and communities be- 
come unstable in regions dependent on wood products industries. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions adopts the following as a forestry program: 

1. We call for direct federal regulation of cutting practices on lands 
owned by large interests. Such interests include the lumber, pulp, paper, 
chemical, mining, railroad and similar large corporations. ‘These business 
units have adequate financial resources to enable them to carry on con- 
structive forestry policies. Such groups are far too powerful to be regulated 
by state legislatures, which in most cases the companies can control as they 
desire. 

2. The rapid extension of state and federal timberland holdings. In 
general, the best record of management thus far in the United States is held 
by the federal government as distinguished from the states and we would 
give priority to the enlargement of our National Forests. The interior and 
adjacent lands within existing National Forests boundaries should be pur- 
chased and the federal holdings rounded out. In many instances the ex- 
terior boundaries should be extended to include iands not now part of the for- 
est. Additional National Forests should also be created, such as the Red- 
wood Forest which has been proposed in California. New forests should also 
be planted in the states like Pennsylvania where watersheds have been badly 
mismanaged and could easily be restored under Forest Service supervision. 

3. The principles on which our timberlands should be managed are with 
a view to all human interest in the forests: Management in the interest of 
sustained productivity; the stabilization of woodworking communities and 
the welfare of the men who do the work in forest and sawmill, as well as 
their families; management in the interests of productivity; recreational 
value; watershed protection and the like. Our timberlands should be managed 
on the principle which protects the soil and avoids erosion; which prevents 
the clogging of streams by debris and silt; which protects the wildlife re- 
sources and recreational opportunities enjoyed by millions of people; and 
which preserves the natural balances as nearly as possible. In general, we 
call for operation on the basis of sustained yield, selective cutting, multiple use 
and intensive management. Such management in time will make reforesta- 
tion less and less necessary. For the present, however, and for the foresee- 
able future extensive reforestation is needed to rehabilitate cut-over lands 
and lands devastated by fires, insects, blow downs and disease. Some of 
these causes will make a certain amount of reforestation essential in- 
definitely. 

4. We deplore the single purpose management, the large block cutting and 
the short rotations, which have characterized big interest operation of tim- 
berland holdings in the Pacific Northwest and the Southeast and which 
threaten to characterize development in Alaska. We stand for large log 
forestry which is high wage forestry, and which also guarantees the per- 
petuation of big structural timber and plywood industries. We insist that 
block cutting in the Pacific Northwest be reduced to small patch cutting of 
a kind to guarantee natural reseeding and prevent the deterioration of 
watersheds. We recognize that in certain locations such management is diffi- 
cult at present, but point to the probability of the development of better 
equipment and the possibility of leaving such sites untouched pending such 
development. We deplore the clear cutting of second growth pine lands in 
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the Southeast on rotation of as low as fifteen or twenty years. We insist that 
all such holdings should be managed on long rotation for the production of 
timber and the utilization of waste for pulp in properly integrated in- 
dustries. 

5. It is apparent that any program for light selective cutting must de- 
pend for its effectiveness on the development of an adequate system of ac- 
cess roads. They are particularly important in undeveloped regions like the 
remaining timberlands of the Pacific Northwest and the untouched forests 
of Alaska. Unless such systems are developed, the forests are eaten away 
from the edges by clear cutting. Blow downs and areas destroyed by in- 
sects cannot be salvaged. Even decent fire protection cannot be afforded. 
Enormous areas are continually being devastated all over this country by 
blow downs, disease, insects and uncontrolled fires. One element in such pro- 
tective systems must necessarily be an adequate network of access roads. All 
such roads should be opened to the general public where feasible and to use 
by all operators. 

6. There must be an integration of the wood-using industries of a kind 
which has not yet occurred in the United States. Were the present timber- 
lands of America in full productivity and serving a fully integrated wood 
utilization industry, all the needs of our people for lumber and wood products 
could be satisfied indefinitely. This means, however, that all of the tree must 
be used and none of it wasted. All timberlands should produce large logs 
for lumber and smaller materials for poles, posts, ties and pulp. The man- 
agement plan of each forest should be geared into an industrial production 
plan of that region. Suitable plants should be located in each area, so 
that all the forest products can be processed and shipped out to consumers 
all over the country. The need is for integrated sawmill, pulp, paper and 
wood chemistry plants of moderate size in each timber area. The prospect is 
the extensive development of the entire field of wood chemistry. Private 
initiative has not shown the ability to explore these fields adequately. Federal 
government pilot plants and federal government stimulation of integrated 
and industrial development by credit, technical assistance and otherwise are 
greatly needed. 

7. We believe that the method which must be followed in obtaining good 
forestry on agricultural lands and lands of small investors differs greatly 
from those applicable to the holdings of the big interests. Small owners and 
operators are in great need of technical assistance, the provision of machinery 
on rental loans, the provision of seedlings and growing stock, and the like, and 
such aid should be given by the federal government in cooperation with the 
states. Such owners are also in great need of financial assistance and credit 
should be made available to them. If public funds are to go into the re- 
conditioning of small timberlands, the owners have a reciprocal duty to 
keep those lands in timber production after full regeneration. There should be 
a readjustment of state and local taxation policies in the direction of sever- 
ance taxes instead of real estate taxes where woodlands are concerned. 

8. We have opposed and will continue to fight against establishment of 
so-called sustained yield cooperative units on an inequitable and monopolistic 
basis. Their establishment increases the power of monopolistic corporations 
in timber areas. It gives the big companies a club over management policies 
in spite of good intentions by federal agencies and it fosters the emergence of 
formidable potential enemies to the organization of labor. 

9. A great enlargement of our public credit facilities will be necessary if 
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we are to initiate our forestry program. Such credit must be offered to small 
holders over a long period of time in many cases. Conditions must be attached 
to all loans requiring the management of the lands on sound forestry prin- 
ciples. In addition to credit, more adequate appropriations by state and fed- 
eral government for acquisition, protection and management of timberlands 
are absolutely essential. The investment of public funds in such resources 
is a sound and wise procedure. Only the government, and particularly, the 
federal government, can afford to carry cut-over timberlands through long 
periods of regeneration. When each regeneration has occurred, such lands 
must be retained with public ownership. 

10. Time and time again, over a half century, vested interests have 
sought to have the National Forests turned over to the states or to private 
ownership. Where the states are involved the proposal was to place these re- 
sources under control of weak state legislatures known to be subservient to 
timber and other monopolistic groups. By this route the forest could be 
exploited under state management, or could even be sold at ridiculous prices 
to private exploiters. The other possibility has always been that national 
timberland holdings would be sold directly to private interests at fantastically 
low prices. This is the famous: custodial theory of timber management, 
where the federal government purchases cutover land from tax delinquencies 
and private holdings, keeps it until it is back in condition and hands it over 
again to private operators marked again for destruction. Another form of 
the attack on the National Forests is the attempt to vest ownership of the 
grazing lands in private hands. At the present time, these threats are in- 
tensified by the national political picture. The offshore oi] steal may well 
be followed by attempts to turn the National Forests over to state or private 
management or to grant rights amounting to ownership to monopolistic 
grazing interests. All such attempts must be fought by the CIO and by other 
forward looking groups throughout the country with every resource avail- 


able. 
Resolution No, 58 
MERCHANT MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRIES 


The American merchant marine and shipbuilding industries employing a 
half million workers are vitally essential to the defense and commerce of our 
nation. 

We believe the merchant marine and the shipbuilding industries are being 
utilized in this national emergency without long-range planning. While the 
merchant marine had been expanded to meet the needs of the Korean War 
and ‘the nations of the free world, the fleet was sharply cut in size once the 
immediate emergency shipping needs were met. 

The shipbuilding and repair industry is still depressed with unemploy- 
ment in shipbuilding centers. Despite this fact, American shipowners and 
the U. S. government continue to place orders with foreign shipyards which 
are rapidly expanding and already have a backlog of orders which will take 
years to fill. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the CIO will do all it can to stop the attempt to eliminate medical 
and hospital care for seamen in the Public Health Service hospitals. 

2. Continue to support a proper subsidy program to enable the American 
Merchant Marine to compete effectively with the low wage subsidized for- 
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eign competitors. The subsidy program should be broadened to include all 
United States vessels in substantial competition with foreign merchant 
marines. Subsidies should be on a direct parity basis and be open so that 
a proper accounting can be made to the American people. The CIO favors 
the implementation of the principles of the 1936 Act. 

3. Press for a long-range ship replacement program for U. S. private 
shipyards designed to prevent obsolescence of our merchant fleet and to re- 
tain skilled workers in our shipyards. 

4. Work for the enactment of a law designed to prevent transfers of 
American flagships to foreign flags and to bring under the American flag those 
ships which are owned by American companies but operated under foreign 
flags. 

5. Call upon Congress to enact permanent legislation requiring United 
States financed cargoes and passengers to be carried in U. S. merchant ships, 
except where it is found that to permit vessels of another nation to carry 
up to 50 percent of such cargoes would be in the interests of the United 
States. 

6. Seek to bring to U. S. private shipyards the shipbuilding being done 
in foreign yards for American shipowners. 

7. Guard against the pouring of disproportionate amounts of American 
funds into those foreign shipbuilding and merchant marine industries which 
would lead to abnormal expansion to the detriment of the American ship- 
yards and the Merchant Marine. 

8. Block attempts by the Military Sea Transportation Service to take 
over the American Merchant Marine. 

9. Press for codification of shipping laws and the modernization of archaic 
maritime laws. 

10. Continue its efforts to obtain legalization of the bona fide maritime 
hiring halls. 

11. Press for the adoption of the ILO Maritime Conventions. 

12. Continue to oppose the Congressional appropriations system which 
uses the unit limitation method of freezing operation differential subsidies. 
This practice establishes a monopoly on operating subsidies and will destroy 
the Merchant Marine under normal shipping conditions. 

13. Act to block the use of Reorganization Plan No, 5 to transfer to 
the World Bank the Export-Import Bank’s function of lending money to 
foreign nations. Such a transfer of authority would eliminate most of the 
two-way trade between the U. S. and foreign nations which results from the 
loans granted by the Export-Import Bank. It would virtually nullify Public 
Resolution No. 17 of the Congress which requires that the cargoes financed 
by Export-Import Bank loans be carried in U. S. flag merchant ships. This 
would deprive the United States of the only existing effective weapon 
for combating shipping discriminations by foreign countries against Ameri- 
can flagships. 

14. Support all efforts to improve the economies of the nations of the 
free world in order to make unnecessary the economic need ‘they feel to 
build ships for Russia and her satellites. 

15. Urge our government to retain and maintain a proper training pro- 
gram for merchant seamen. 

16. Press for a law which would provide internment benefits to all sea- 
men captured and interned by any enemy government in any part of the 
world. 
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17. Strive for the liberalization of the alien seamen sections of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

18. Press for a permanent law which would prevent American shipowners 
from discharging American crews in foreign ports and signing on foreign 
crews. 

19. Continue to block any proposed governmental policies aimed at 
destroying the American Merchant Marine. 


Resolution No. 59 
WOMEN WORKERS 


The economic and political strength of our movement depends on the 
unity that results from equal opportunity for all our members, and their 
mutual respect for each other’s rights. Our opponents seek to weaken our 
solidarity by fanning outworn prejudices that tend to divide us. If we 
permit this, our movement will be weakened. 

If women are paid less than the regular rate for men, union wage levels 
are threatened. If seniority rights are not observed for women in promotion 
and layoffs, employers can more easily undermine the entire union seniority 
structure. 

If, instead, unions are recognized by women as champions of their 
rights, our organizations will have their support in collective bargaining 
and in political activities. Women who have had the practical experience of 
leadership in union affairs will be more effective in helping elect labor-support- 
ing candidates in political elections. 

The CIO has repeatedly declared its support for equal job rights, equal 
opportunities, and equal pay for men and women alike. We have supported 
these objectives in collective bargaining and through legislation. Many con- 
crete prohibitions against discrimination have been embodied in CIO con- 
tracts, along with clauses to protect the health of both men and women 
workers. 

Through these efforts we are helping to enlarge the total number of ef- 
fective workers who will be available to increase the nation’s production for 
peacetime prosperity or wartime emergency. 

At the same time we have supported day-care centers and other com- 
munity facilities that make it easier for working women to carry out the 
double tasks of breadwinner and homemaker without too great strain on 
themselves or unfortunate effects on their children. We have declared our- 
selves in favor of permitting working women to deduct expenses of child 
care from their income tax. 

Although various state equal pay laws have been passed, Congress has not 
yet enacted legislation of this type. Nor has it acted favorably on the 
Women’s Status Bill, which would establish a federal policy against dis- 
crimination without endangering protective labor legislation. The CIO has 
repeatedly favored such a measure, and has opposed the miscalled Equal 
Rights Amendment, which would cause great confusion and damage through 
overturning valuable laws. 

The Women’s Bureau in the United States Department of Labor, in spite 
of the handicap of a small budget, has furthered understanding of pro- 
tective legislation for women as well as equal pay laws and women’s rights. 
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Now it is threatened with further staff reductions and with harmful 
political pressures. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO reaffirms its support for the Women’s Status Bill and our op- 
position to the miscalled Equal Rights Amendment or any similar measure 
that would endanger protective labor and social legislation. 

i We call upon the Secretary of Labor, the Eisenhower Administration, and 
Congress to strengthen the Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor 
and to keep it free from political interference. 

We shall continue working for passage of effective federal and state laws 
to safeguard the principle of equal pay for equal work, while recognizing 
that effective administration of such laws requires not only proper gov- 
ernment machinery but strong unions. 

We reaffirm our support of community programs that make it easier for 
women to earn a living without endangering their own health or the welfare 
of their families. We favor amending the income tax provision so that a 
working wife, widow, or widower may deduct reasonable expenses of child 
care from taxable income. 

We again call upon our affiliates, in cooperation with the CIO Committee 
on Civil Rights, to intensify their efforts to overcome discrimination against 
women on the job or in the community, and to support actively protection of 
women’s rights through clauses in union contracts against discrimination in 
pay, hiring, up-grading, training, layoff or similar procedures. 

We urge our affiliates and the CIO staff to increase their efforts to 
facilitate and encourage the active participation of women in our unions as 
both members and officers. 





Resolution No. 60 
STATE ANTI-UNIONISM 


Labor’s fight against the Taft-Hartley law has overshadowed an equally 
great threat to labor’s right to organize and to bargain collectively, the 
threat emanating from anti-labor legislation in the states. 

This legislation assumes two shapes: The so-called “right to work” laws 
passed by state legislatures; and the judge-made law in the form of hundreds 
of injunctions in labor disputes imposing disabling handicaps on union or- 
ganizing. 

There are some fourteen states which outlaw all forms of union security; 
the latest addition is Alabama. In addition there are in these states as well as 
in others restrictions on picketing and strikes. Local courts, particularly in 
Southern jurisdiction (although the problem is by no means limited by the 
Mason-Dixon Line), have become virtual injunction factories where anti- 
union employers and those acting in their interest may secure sweeping 
judicial restraints on union organizing activities and strikes on the flimsiest 
of evidence, or no evidence at all. 

We are rapidly approaching in the state courts, if we are not there already, 
the scandalous injunction situation which prevailed in the federal courts be- 
fore the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The total impact of these restrictive state laws and the promiscuous 
issuance of injunctions in labor disputes destroy for many workers and labor 
organizations those protections for concerted activities of union people car- 
ried over from the Wagner Act into the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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One of the great conceptions underlying the Wagner Act and even, for 
the most part, the Taft-Hartley Act was the pressing need for a federal design 
for the conduct of labor-management relations in the United States; and that 
only through a federal statute could there be put into force legislative policy 
which gave adequate weight to the inter-relations and inter-connections of 
American industry across state lines. Further, the federal statute should pro- 
hibit state court injunctions which violate the rights of workers and unions 
under the federal act. 

We are now witnessing the atomization of legislation in the field of labor, 
with state legislatures seeking to enact their own versions of a labor policy 
and with little regard for the needs of the overriding national interest in sane 
labor-management rela'tions for the nation as a whole. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, although generally following the principle of the 
supremacy of federal law, abets and has undoubtedly encouraged this “states 
rights” trend by a provision that in effect says this: That a harsher union- 
security restriction in state law than is contained in Taft-Hartley shall pre- 
vail whereas a less restrictive state law on union security must give way to 
Taft-Hartley. 

The target of the anti-union offensive on the federal legislative front is the 
enactment of Taft-Hartley amendments which will provide even greater 
leeway to local open shop interests in procuring state legislation to further 
their sweatshop economics. 

The stock-in-trade of the sweat shop brigade which is pressing for the 
enactment of these restrictive laws are such slogans as “right to work” and 
“states rights’. These slogans are transparently fraudulent. By “right to 
work” they really mean the right of sweat shop employers to work their 
employes for long hours and short pay. By “states rights” the sweat shop 
brigade means the right of a state to enact harsher restrictions on the rights 
of workers to join unions than other states. Curiously enough, “states 
rights” as used by these interests under no circumstances comprehends the 
right of a state to enact more liberal legislation. Nor does the slogan 
“right to work” include the right of a worker to a job all the year around. 

“States rights” and “right to work” as used in the present context mean 
only one simple thing: The destruction of union power so that an employer 
can pay his workers less for the same work than organized workers are 
getting in other states. 

The argument has been used that “right to work” laws and free wheeling 
injunctions are the inevitable costs of industrial development and progress. 
If this were so, it is a curious philosophy of progress that would achieve it at 
the expense of deteriorating our human resources. But the “right to work” 
law is not the road to industrial progress. On the contrary, our history 
shows ‘that we have made the greatest industrial progress where there have 
been strong unions and protective labor legislation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

CIO members and affiliates are urged to work for the repeal of state 
anti-labor legislation, and for the enactment of state acts patterned after the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to personally thank, in 
behalf of the Convention, the Resolutions Committee, Brother David McDon- 
ald, Chairman, and Joseph Curran, Secretary, and the other members of the 
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Resolutions Committee, for their excellent work in presenting the resolutions 
and material to the Convention. 

I would like to ask for a motion of appreciation from the Convention in 
dismissing that committee. 


The motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried and the 
Resolutions Committee was dismissed with the thanks of the Convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will have the report of the Committee on 
Constitution, and following ‘that the election of officers. The Chairman of 
the Constitution Committee is the Secretary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Brother Frank Rosenblum, and the Secretary of that 
Committee is Brother C. W. Werkau of the Communications Workers. 
I call upon Brother Werkau to report for the Committee on Constitution. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WERKAU: Mr. President, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Constitution is Frank Rosenblum, ACWA, and the Secretary 
is C. W. Werkau, CWA. The other members of the Committee are: 


Charles Kerrigan, UAW Ralph Novak, ANG 

Gladys Dickason, ACWA T. M. McCormick, Oil 

R. J. Thomas, Department S'tore Dominic Tripode, Playthings 
Harry Block, IUE Alvin Heaps, Retail, Wholesale 
Cecil Martin, Gas Coke Desmond Walker, Rubber 
Lewis McCracken, Glass James Mitchell, Shoe 

John Yancey, GCEOC I. W. Abel, Steelworkers 

John Blackburn, Lithographers A, F. Kojetinsky, Steelworkers 
Ross Blood, IUMSWA Jack Rubenstein, Textile 

M. Hedley Stone, NMU Gustav Faber, Transport Workers 
Hulbert Warner, NMU Harold Straub, Utility 


The Committee met under the Chairmanship of Frank Rosenblum, and 
respectfully reports to the Convention as follows: 

The Committee does not propose any changes in the present Constitution 
of the CIO as adopted at Atlantic City in 1952. Accordingly, the Committee 
recommends ‘that the Constitution of the CIO adopted in Atlantic City in 
1952 be re-adopted as of this date, November 19, 1953, without change. 

I move adoption of the report. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried, and the report of the 
Committee on Constitution was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: There is one other item which will not take 
long. It gives me great pleasure to present the Chairman of the Philip 
Murray Memorial Foundation, Brother Emil Rieve, who has been working 
hard on ‘the various projects, trying to work out appropriate memorials to 
Philip Murray. I will ask Brother Rieve at this time to make a brief report 


to the Convention on his work. 
PHILIP MURRAY MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. President, my report will be brief. As 
you recall, a year ago at our Convention there was voted, at the recommenda- 
tion of your Executive Board, to establish the Philip Murray Memorial 
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Foundation. That Foundation has been established. The trustees have been 
elected. An Advisory Committee has been elected. The Foundation is a going 
concern. We have also selected an advisory committee, consisting of people 
outstanding in their different walks of life. 

I might say that our goal has been to raise a million dollars for this 
Foundation, and we are close to that goal, but have not as yet reached it. 
Some unions have not paid their full quota, because they are paying it on 
the installment plan. 

We have not made many contributions yet. We have appropriated some 
money ‘to the United Nations, in which a room is to be set aside and furnished 
and called the “Philip Murray Room”. 

I also received two days ago a booklet called “Human Dignity,” which 
is published by the Philip Murray Foundation, and has been edited by the 
CIO Publicity Department. The booklet is full of pictures. It is desired 
that ‘that booklet be distributed as widely as possible among our member- 
ship. You can receive any number of copies of that booklet from the CIO 
Publicity Department. I understand the selling price of that booklet is 50 
cents. 

I do want ‘to say that about a month or a little more than a month ago 
a committee of three, President McDonald of the Steelworkers, myself and 
Secretary-Treasurer Carey were sent to Europe where we dedicated a little 
plaque in memory of Philip Murray at his birthplace, and one for Allan 
Haywood at his birthplace. The Philip Murray Foundation has also appro- 
priated $10,000 to furnish two rooms in the Miners’ Welfare Home, in the 
birthplace of Philip Murray, to be used primarily by retired miners. In 
Allan Haywood’s birthplace, the Philip Murray Foundation is building two 
cottages. They are developing a project up ‘there by which retired miners, 
who occupy small cottages, consisting of two rooms, live in those cottages 
until they pass away, and then new retired miners move in. Those cottages 
will be known as Allan S. Haywood cottages. 

I might say that we have received hundreds of requests for many projects. 
All of them are worthy. The trustees are in the process of sifting through 
those projects and deciding which projects to approve, and ‘to what extent. 

Briefly the project will be divided primarily into two categories, one to 
perpetuate the name of Philip Murray and one category a project that we 
feel that Philip Murray would want us to do if he were alive, without being 
identified as a Philip Murray project. 

That in brief is the report. It could be more lengthy, but I think it is 
adequate, or inadequate, but for the time being sufficient. We hope by 
the next Convention we will be able to give you a more detailed report of 
how the money has been spent. 

I would urge all International Unions that have not yet fulfilled their 
quota to do so as soon as possible, so the Foundation can continue to operate. 


Thank you very much. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Rieve. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Now, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the rules of procedure of this Con- 
vention, we will proceed 'to have the election of officers, and I will turn the 
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chair over to the Senior Vice President of CIO, the distinguished President 
of the Textile Workers, Emil Rieve. 
(Vice President Rieve in the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Delegates, once again it is my happy privilege of 
presiding over the Convention during the election of the officers of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

As this morning we are somewhat pressed for time, I will try to urge the 
delegates that in nominating and in electing your officers you obviously 
give your proper feeling, whatever that may be, but that you use some re- 
straint, because I will say what the President has said, we are pressed for 
time, and I think our feelings ought to be restrained somewhat so we can 
adjourn the Convention on time. 


PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I now declare the nominations open for ‘the office 
of Presidency of the Congress of Industria] Organizations for the ensuing 
year. 

The Chair recognizes the distinguished President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Jacob Potofsky. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates: It has been my privilege in years gone by to nom- 
inate the great Philip Murray for the Presidency of CIO. 

I now rise to place in nomination before you the name of a successor in 
the Phil Murray tradition. When Phil died suddenly a year ago there was 
considerable uncertainty and speculation as to what would happen to the CIO. 
The man I am about to nominate has demonstrated in the first trying year 
his ability to weld together 'the CIO family, its staff, and all its affiliates into 
that militant, responsible, unified organization in which Phil Murray would 
have rejoiced. 

This man has stood the test. The CIO today is stronger ‘than ever. This 
man comes from the ranks. He is young, dynamic, and dedicated to the cause 
of labor. He is a great believer in teamwork and works very closely with 
all his associates. Wherever and whenever he speaks he makes a profound 
impression. He is alert ‘to the economic and political issues of our day, and 
in these perplexing times of the atomic and hydrogen bomb there is need 
for the voice of labor to be intelligent and articulate. This man is being 
heard and is being listened to in the halls of Congress, on the public 
platforms, and on the radio and television, and I would like to say that 
wherever he appears he is a credit to the CIO and to the labor movement. 

This man has captured the imagination of millions of people here at home 
and abroad. He has earned the respect and confidence of labor and the 
general public, and I don’t believe I exaggerate when I say he is a natural 
born leader, a natural born spokesman for labor, a leader for the present 
and for the future. 

Fellow delegates, I deem it both an honor and a privilege to present for 
your consideration the name of Walter P. Reuther for the Presidency of CIO 
for the ensuing ‘term, 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Are there any other nominations ? 
A DELEGATE: I move the nominations be closed. 


The motion was duly seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN RIEVE: If there are no other nominations, the Chair will 
will ask the wishes of the Convention that the nominations be closed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will call on the Secretary-Treasurer to 
cast ‘the unanimous vote of this Convention for the election of Walter P. 
Reutther to the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the 
ensuing year. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Secretary of the Convention takes great pleas- 
ure in carrying out the unanimous wish of the Convention in casting the 
unanimous ballot for Walter P. Reuther as President of the CIO for ‘the 
ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I therefore declare Walter P. Reuther elected. 
(Applause. ) 

Before I introduce him to the Convention we will proceed with the nomi- 
nation of other officers. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The nominations are now open for the nomination 
and election of the Executive Vice President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for the ensuing year. 

The Chair recognizes the distinguished President of the Unitted Steel- 
workers of America, Brother David McDonald. 


DELEGATE McDONALD (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman, I have the 
great personal privilege of placing in nomination for the position of Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations my dear friend, 
John V. Riffe. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Are there any other nominations? 
A DELEGATE: I move the nominations be closed. 
The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Since there is only one nominee, the Chair will 
ask the Secretary to cast the unanimous vote of this Convention for John 
V. Riffe for the office of Executive Vice President. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Carrying ou the instructions of the Convention a 
unanimous ballot is cast for John V. Riffe as Executive Vice President of the 
CIO for the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair declares John V. Riffe elected Executive 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing 
year. (Applause.) 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Nominations are now open for the nomination and 
election of Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Chair recognizes Al Hartnett. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT (IUE-CIO): Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 
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It is my high privilege to nominate for the post of Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CIO a union leader who possesses a unique distinction in the history 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Just two days ago, November 18, this fiery, militant leader marked his 
fifteenth anniversary as a national officer of the CIO. His service and dedi- 
cation to the CIO, therefore, are as old as the CIO itself. 

Indeed, the history of the CIO and the brilliant career of this interna- 
tionally known unionist are inextricably intertwined. 

I will not recite the record of his countless permanent contributions to 
the CIO nor his steady, driving work dedicated, first and always, to making 
the CIO a greater and more effective instrument in the crusade for justice 
and human brotherhood. Let me refer—as a measure of his vast capacity— 
to one of the most historic accomplishments in the fifteen years of the CIO. 

Exactly four years ago this month, in this city, in this same convention 
hall, he took over leadership of an organization that had been chartered 
just a few moments before. It could hardly be called an organization, because 
it had no membership; if had no treasury; it had no staff or resources. 

But today, only four years later, that same organization—still under his 
leadership—sits in this convention hall as the third largest union in the CIO, 
representing 400,000 members. 

For fifteen years—as a fighter, as an administrator, as a leader—he has been 
a bright star in the constellation of 'the CIO. But rather than add my words 
to the roll of those who have paid tribute to his vision and militant spirit, 
men such as Emil Rieve, Harry Block, L. S. Buckmaster among others, I 
would prefer to recall the words of three of his great heroes and great heroes 
of the CIO who preceded me in proposing his name to CIO Conventions. 

In 1938, at the CIO’s First Constitutional Convention in Pittsburgh, the 
great Sidney Hillman first nominated this leader ‘to the national office he 
now holds. Brother Hillman told that memorable Convention: 

“There is one organization in the CIO that already stands out as 
having a most remarkable record for achievement, and the leader 
of that organization—I believe the youngest among us-—has been 
placed in the great office of responsibility as the President of his 
organization. He has already attained achievements and secured 
improvements in conditions for the men and women he represents to 
the extent that he has won the approbation and respect of all of us.” 

In 1948, at the CIO’s Tenth Constitutional Convention in Portland, Oreg., 
the late and deeply missed Van A. Bittner spoke these words in nomination: 

“President Murray needs every help and cooperation from his fel- 
low officers that it is possible for men and women to give him. The 
man I am about to nominate I am sure will do just that. He exempli- 
fies that spirit of real unionism which means that you always think of 
your union and never think of yourself.” 

In 1951, at the CIO’s Thirteenth Constitutional Convention, in New York 
City, the revered and incomparable Philip Murray expressed his affection and 
esteem for this CIO leader with these sentiments: 

“The young man whose name I am about to present to this Con- 
vention has been associated with this organization of ours since its in- 
ception. The first opportunity I had to ever meet him was in the 
spring of 1934. 
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“He has rendered the President of this organization yeoman service; 
He possesses all of the qualifications essential to the performance of 
his great duties. He is an outstanding citizen, a very fine young man 
whom I love and I respect and I admire. He has worked hard with 
me.” 
Mr. President: In the great heritage of the CIO and in the great tradition 
of Sidney Hillman, Van Bittner and Philip Murray, I nominate—for his fif- 
teenth term—to the position of Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO the President 
of the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers-CIO—an 
ever faithful servant of the CIO and a great leader of the CIO: James B. 
Carey. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Are there any other nominations? If not, the Chair 
will entertain a motion. 


A DELEGATE: I move that nominations be closed. 





The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Since we have no Secretary-Treasurer, the Chair 
will use the prerogative of casting the unanimous vote of this Convention, 
and declaring James B. Carey elected as Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

I would like to express to the Convention my appreciation for making the 
job of presiding over the election of officers this year very agreeable to the 
Chair. Thanks very much. 

I now turn the gavel over and introduce to you the reelected President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Walter P. Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to express my very sincere appreciation 
for your confidence, and I want to say that in the year ahead I shall work to 
build the invincible leadership team in CIO. 

I am fortunate ‘that in the work of CIO, in the work of my own union, 
the UAW-CIO, I have the privilege of working with a group of officers at 
every level who make possible the teamwork we are building; and I am 
doubly fortunate in that on the home front I have a good team, and I would 
like to present my very beloved wife, May Reuther, to you at this time. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I want to say she deserves the large measure of the credit which is be- 
stowed upon me, because in our home where we are raising a couple of lit- 
tle girls she carries more than her share of the burden, and if it were not 
for the support and understanding and the belief in the labor movement she 
has in her heart I could not devote the time I am required to devote to this 
great movement of ours. So when you give me credit, always remember she 
has earned a large measure of the credit which you give me. 

I want to thank not only the delegates to this Convention but the ex- 
ecutive officers of CIO, the Executive Committee of CIO, the Vice Presi- 
dents, who have given a great deal of their time in the past year to the work 
of CIO, and the Executive Board in behalf of CIO and staff of CIO, and the 
officers of all of our affiliated unions who make up our official family, for your 
cooperation and your support in ‘the work of CIO in the last year. And I ask 
of you the same support, and I in turn will give you the best I have 
in me; and I am confident we in CIO can make a great and increasing con- 
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tribution, because we of the CIO are more than a pure and simple trade 
union. We obviously take on the task of fighting at the bargaining table for 
higher wages, for better working conditions, and finding answers to many 
problems our workers have in our great industrial enterprise. But basically 
that is only part of our task. We as a part of the free labor movement 
of the world are trying to give leadership to free people everywhere and try- 
ing to work out solutions to the basic problems that confront this ‘troubled 
world of ours. 

I have said on other occasions that living in the twentieth century, living 
in the period in which mankind knows how to split the atom, confronts us with 
great responsibilities and with equally great opportunities. Never before in the 
history of organized civilization has the future been so charged and pregnant 
with disaster while at the same time offering us greater hope and greater 
progress than we have ever made before. And the threat of disaster grows 
out of the same good tools and science and technology that the promise of 
unlimited opportunity flows from. 

We are at that point in the development of human civilization where 
unless we find the answers to the basic problems of our time, then, failing 
in that, the power that science and technology give us will destroy human 
civilization. The free labor movement must help find those answers, because 
the free labor movement of the world is dedicated to the struggle to find those 
answers. 

We are a part of this great human crusade, trying to advance the basic 
human and democratic values that free men and free nations believe in. 

Our dilemma in America is the fact that we have made unprecedented 
progress in the physical sciences, in the art of working with machines and 
materials, but we have failed to make comparable progress in the human 
social sciences in reflecting technical progress in human progress and human 
happiness and human dignity. That essentially is a task in which CIO 
directs its energy and its resources and its imagination and its spiritual 
strength to trying to find and bring into being a moral balance within our free 
society between our ability to make more progress in the physical sciences 
and our ability to match that great progress in the human and social sciences 
in terms of people, their problems, their need, their hopes, and their aspira- 
tions. In a real sense, what we in America do about this challenge is really 
the answer to what free men everywhere in the world will be able to do about 
this problem. 

We need to work on the home front to make American democracy stronger, 
to make it more responsive to the needs of the people not only at home but 
all over the world, because we are the last best hope of mankind. 

CIO in the period ahead extends the hand of friendship and fellowship to 
every American. No matter what their political beliefs may be, so long 
as they believe in democracy and in human dignity and the other values we 
believe in, we welcome the cooperation of every group in American society 
regardless of what economic group they may represent. We offer our help 
in developing those democratic common denominators around which a great 
nation must unite its power and its energy to reflect its common hopes and 
aspirations in meeting the challenge ahead. 

We are not acting as a narrow economic pressure group because we cannot 
answer our problems unless we help answer ‘the problems of all of our people. 
But while we try to develop these common denominators of joint action, 
We will raise our voice and we will mobilize our power to fight against vested 
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interests, to fight against intolerance, to fight against discrimination, and to 
fight against every ugly manifestation in our national life, because we be- 
lieve, and we believe this sincerely, that we can win in the world and that 
freedom and peace can be made secure only if we first make them secure in 
America for all the people in America. (Applause.) That is our task. 

We have to be strong economically, we have to be strong militarily, but 
we have to be strong in terms of these basic spiritual and moral values, be- 
cause power without morality is power without purpose. That is why we need 
to give greater consideration on the home front in America to putting our 
own house in order, so that we can stand before the world as a symbol for the 
free men and their loyalties. 

We need also to do more on the world front in the total fight against the 
forces of communist aggression, because as Chester Bowles told this Con- 
vention, as Hubert Humphrey told this Convention, and as the farmer told 
this Convention, we have the power to solve hunger and poverty and ignor- 
ance and disease,-and to conquer man’s other ancient enemies. That is a 
war we want to wage. We want to declare total war against poverty 
in the world, total war against ignorance in the world, total war against 
injustice in the world. To the extent that we as the strongest of the free 
nations of the world wage that kind of total war against injustice, against 
ignorance, against poverty, to that extent we shall mobilize the tremendous 
spiritual force in the world that free men have within them, and to that 
extent we can push back the ugly, evil forces of communist totalitarianism. 


But the tragedy in our country is that we must fight against those stupid, 
selfish forces who believe that the price of peace carries too great a price 
tag, these narrow economic forces who will allocate billions and billions for 
war but who are afraid of the challenge of peace. 

We are sending young Americans all over the world and we will continue 
to send them with guns to defend freedom on the world battle fronts. We of 
the CIO believe, and we believe this sincerely, that if we in America could 
demonstrate the understanding of the world, and could demonstrate the 
courage to send more and more young Americans as technical missionaries 
with an expanded Point Four Program, and send them all over the world 
where people are hungry, where disease is robbing people of their strength, 
where people are ignorant, send these young people as technical missionaries 
with textbooks, with slide rules, with medical kits—I say the more of our 
young people we send that way the fewer we will need to send with guns 
to the battlefields of the world. (Applause.) 

These are the things we need to do. We have the tools of production. 
You ought to go out some day to the Ford plant here by the Cleveland 
Airport, and there you will see what we are able to do with machines, where 
they machine the motor block for a Ford car in less than fifteen minutes with- 
out a hand touching the block, where they bore the cylinder and an electric 
eye measures the size of the cylinder, and if it is not the proper size the elec- 
tric eye sends an impulse to the brain of the machine and the machine is 
adjusted automatically and takes another cut; and then if this time it is 
the proper size the electric eye pushes it on to the next operation. All the 
workers do is look at buttons, red, green, and yellow buttons. 

That is wonderful. These great tools of production which science and 
technology give us, these tools to create unlimited abundance, more and 
more of the good things of life for people, are good and wonderful only if 
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we find a way within our free society to give the abundance we have made 
possible to the unlimited needs of millions and millions of people at home and 
make that contribution to millions and hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world. 

But if these new tools are geared to the stock market, if they are geared 
to the narrow, selfish, stupid economic interests of the people who are now 
running our government, the men from big business, then these tools 
instead of building that brave new world will dig our economic grave and 
will dig the economic grave of the whole free world in the process. 

These are the challenges, these are the hopes, and these are the unlimited 
opportunities that we have as free citizens in this wonderful and free country 
of ours. 

I say to my fellow officers and my fellow workers in the CIO, thank you 
for the honor, thank you for the confidence you have placed in me. Let us, 
each of us, dedicate ourselves as we have never dedicated ourselves before 
and, in the memory of Philip Murray and his ideals, leave this Convention 
this afternoon determined to work and fight and build together harder and 
more determined than ever before. I say if we do that America will be 
stronger, it will be happier, it will be healthier, and we in turn will make our 
contribution to making freedom in the world secure and lay the foundation 
upon which we can build a just and lasting peace among the peoples of the 
world. 

These are the challenges, these are the opportunities. I say, let us go 
out and work in the vineyards, and let us work harder than we ever worked 
before. I say if we will do that, I am confident that when we reconvene a 
year from today we can celebrate our achievements, and we can formulate 
programs and policies to move on to greater progress from that next Con- 
vention. Thank you, and God bless all of you. (Applause.) 


We will now have the nominations and election of the Vice Presidents 
of the National CIO. The Chair recognizes the Executive Vice President of 
the Textile Workers Union, Brother William Pollock. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
I am grateful for the privilege of nominating for the very important post of 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the person who 
now has the distinction of being the senior Vice President of this great organi- 
zation. He has been a Vice President since 1939. 

In addition to his heavy duties as President of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, he has given yeoman service to the CIO, serving each time 
he has been called upon by the President of that organization. 

At present he is Chairman of the Economic Committee of CIO. In 
addition to that, he is Chairman of the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 
The members of his own union and the officers of that organization hold 
him in high esteem and affection. It is for that reason that we in the 
Textile Union are glad to place before this Convention the name of our 
great President, Emil Rieve, as candidate for Vice President of CIO. 
( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: For further nominations for the office of Vice 
President, the Chair now recognizes Brother Neal Hanley of the National 
Maritime Union. 
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DELEGATE HANLEY (National Maritime Union): Mr. President and 
fellow delegates, it has been my privilege for several Conventions to place in 
nomination for the office of Vice President of CIO the name of our Presi- 
dent, Joseph Curran. Once again I place that name in nomination with the 
greatest of pleasure and I consider it a great privilege. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: For further nomination to the office of Vice 
President, the Chair recognizes the President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Brother Jack Potofsky. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Brother 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise to place in nomination for the office 
of Vice President of CIO, one of Amalgamated’s distinguished sons and 
elder statesmen. He has been an organizer and is presently Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, doing a great job in 
the Amalgamated, and in the CIO for organized labor generally. I 
place in nomination the name of Frank Rosenblum for Vice President of 
CIO. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: For the purpose of further nomination for 
Vice President of National CIO, the Chair recognizes Brother Joseph W. 
Childs. 

DELEGATE CHILDS (Rubber Workers): Mr. President and delegates, 
our organization is indeed fortunate to have as its President a man of ability 
and integrity, a man who has been able to unify our organization into one 
which has made gains for its people which are second to no other organiza- 
tion in the labor movement in this country. We feel that his contribution 
has meant a great deal to the international CIO. He has served as Vice 
President of this great organization for many years. It is indeed a privilege 
and a pleasure to again nominate a man who is well balanced, truly secure, 
L. S. Buckmaster. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: For the purpose of further nomination for the 
office of Vice President of the National CIO, the Chair recognizes Brother B. 
J. Schafer of the Oil Workers Union. 


DELEGATE SCHAFER (Oil Workers Union): Mr. President and dele- 
gates, one of the eight original unions that founded this Congress and has 
had its greatest growth as a member of this Congress is pleased to submit to 
you today their very illustrious and distinguished President as a candidate 
for the office of Vice President of this organization, Brother O. A. Knight. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: For further nomination for Vice President the 
Chair recognizes Brother Werkau of the Communication Workers. 

DELEGATE WERKAU (Communication Workers of America): Mr. 
President, it is always a pleasure when you can nominate a friend, and 
it is a privilege when you can nominate a man of demonstrated ability, 
and it is really a pleasure and really a privilege to place in nomination the 
name of our beloved President of Communication Workers for the office of 
Vice President, Brother J. A. Beirne. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: For the purpose of making further nom- 
inations for Vice President of National CIO, the Chair recognizes Brother 
O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers Union. 
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DELEGATE KNIGHT (Oil Workers Union): Mr. President and dele- 
gates, I have the great pleasure this morning in placing in nomination for 
the office of Vice President a man who has held that office since 1950. He 
has a long and distinguished record also as a member of the City Council 
of New York and as leader of the Transport Workers Union. It gives 
me great pleasure to nominate that fighting Irishman from the Bronx, 


Michael Quill. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair would like to say at this point, 
without trying to exert any undue influence on the outcome of the elections, 
I most sincerely appreciate the fact that Brother Quill withdrew last night 
from the race for the Presidency. I want to express that appreciation 
publicly. Mike and I got together and worked it out. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

For the purpose of making further nominations for the office of Vice 
President of the National CIO, the Chair recognizes Brother I. W. Abel 
of the United Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE ABEL (United Steelworkers of America): Mr. President 
and delegates, it is my privilege on behalf of the United Steelworkers of 
America, to place in nomination for one of the Vice Presidencies of Nattional 
CIO, one who has served our union well since its very inception; one who has 
within the past year served as Vice President of the National CIO, our Inter- 
national Vice President James G. Thimmes. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Are there any further nominations for Vice 
President of the National CIO? Hearing none, the Chair will accept a 
motion to close nominations. 

DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): Mr. President, I move the nom- 
inations be closed. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will accept a motion to instruct the 
Secretary to cast a unanimous vote for the members who have been nom- 
inated for the positions of Vice President. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK: I make such a motion. 
The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 


SECRETARY CAREY: In carrying out the instructions of the Convention 
the Secretary casts a unanimous ballot of this Convention for the following 
as Vice Presidents: 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America—L. S. 
Buckmaster. 

National Maritime Union of America—Joseph Curran. 

Textile Workers Union of America—Emil Rieve. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers—Frank Rosenblum. 

Oil Workers International Union—O. A. Knight. 

Communications Workers—Joseph A. Beirne. 

Transport Workers—Michael Quill. 

United Steelworkers—James G. Thimmes. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair declares ‘that they have been elected 
by unanimous action of the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO. 
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MEMBERS OF CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD “ 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The next order of business is nomination and 
election of members of the CIO Executive Board. 

I will ask Secretary-Treasurer Carey to read a list of the affiliated unions ; 
and the representatives of each union will make nominations in accordance F 
with the procedure. 4 

The following nominations were made: : 

United Automobile Workers—Emil Mazey S 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union—Ernest Hebert 

International Brewery Workers—Kar] Feller ; 

National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians—George 3 

Maher E 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers—Jacob Potofsky 

Communications Workers of America—John J, Moran 

United Department Store Workers—R. J. Thomas 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers-CIO— 


Harry Block 
United Furniture Workers—Morris Pizer : 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers—Elwood Swisher 3 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers—Burl W. Phares a 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee—Anthony J. r 
Federoff 


Insurance Workers of America—Kenneth W. O’Dell 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America—John Blackburn 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association—Herbert L. Daggett 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers—John Grogan 

National Maritime Union of America—M. Hedley Stone 

American Newspaper Guild—Joseph Collis 

Oil Workers International Union—T. M. McCormick 

United Optical and Instrument Workers of America—Thomas Andert 

United Packinghouse Workers of America—Ralph Helstein 

United Paperworkers of America—Harry Sayre 

International Union of Playthings Workers—Alex Bail 

American Radio Association—William Steinberg 

United Railroad Workers of America—John Green 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America—Joseph 
W. Childs 

United Shoe Workers of America—Russell Taylor 

United Steelworkers of America—David J. McDonald 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America—Sam H. Scott 

Textile Workers Union of America—William Pollock 

United Transport Service Employees—Willard S. Townsend 

Transport Workers Union of America—Gustav Faber 

Utility Workers Union of America—Joseph A, Fisher 

International Woodworkers of America—A. F. Hartung 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union has asked leave of the Convention to submit the name of a candidate 
at some later da'te, and the rules provide that when that is done the name sub- 
mitted shall be a member of the Executive Board by action and approval of 
this Convention. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, the Executive Board has now com. 
pleted with those names nominated and the additions that will follow by action 
of this Convention. 

I move the Secretary be permitted to cast the unanimous ballot for mem- 
bership on the Executive Board for the ensuing year. 


The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We have a few announcements, and then we 
will adjourn the Convention. I suggest that all delegates remain seated 
and we will adjourn together. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, a resolution has been adopted by 
the unanimous vote of all the newsmen participating in the affairs of this 
Convention. The resolution is as follows: 


To the CIO’s 15th annual Convention: 

We, members of the press covering the 15th annual Convention of the 
CIO in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, express our most sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Henry C. Fleisher, CIO public relations director, and every 
member of his staff for their most efficient, thorough and helpful service to us. 

Victor Riesel, New York Daily Mirror; A. H. Raskin, New York Times; 
Robert M. Lewin, Chicago Daily News; Bob Cooney, International Press 
Service; Saul Miller, New-Newspaper Service; Alexander Archer, Labor Press 
Photographer; Frank Kane, Toledo Blade; Richard Sasuly, Federated Press; 
Robert Perrin, Detroit Free Press; Alan Adams, United Press; John Herling, 
Herling’s Labor Letter; Tony Disantis, Cleveland Plain .Dealer; George 
Scriven, Beacon Journal; Steve Galpin, Wall Street Journal; Norman Walker, 
A.P.; Ed Townsend, Business Week; Nelson Frank, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun; Tony Massolini, Cleveland Press; Richard Barkhorn, Newark News; 
Ed Donnell, B.N.A.; D. R. Wright, Wall Street Journal; Miriam Goldfine, New 
York Daily Mirror; Merle Mishne, Fairchild Publications; Jack Turcott, New 
York Daily News; Angus Munro, Windsor Daily Star; J. A. Loftus, New 
York Times; James L. Kilgallen, International News Service; L. Gillespie, 
I.LL.N.S.; Archie Robinson, U. S. News and World Report; Asher Lauren, 
Detroit News; Charles H. Allard, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; George Morris, 
Daily Worker; Liston M. Oak, V.O.A.; Asa A. Atwater, Pittsburgh Press; 
Fred Perkins, Scripps-Howard; Wilbur Baldinger, Newsweek; Sam Romer, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Executive Board will meet at 3:00 p.m. in 
the Assembly Room, Hotel Hollenden. 

The Executive Committee will meet for luncheon after adjournment of ‘the 
Convention in the Gaucho Suite, Room 1050, Hotel Hollenden. 

The Regional Directors will meet at 5:00 p.m. in Parlor A, Hotel Hol- 
lenden. 

I am asked to announce that additional copies of the Convention proceed- 
ings, the resolutions and Officers’ Report are available in Room F off the 
Convention floor immediately upon recess or adjournment of the Convention. 

We will send what is left back, but we ask you to please secure those you 
need while you are here. 
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We have some other telegrams and messages that will be incorporated in 
the record. 
Here is one that is of perhaps some significance from Butte, Montana: 
Butte, Mont., 
November 19, 1953 
Walter Reuther, President CIO 
Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Unions of Mine and Smelter Workers in Montana cognizant of the 
progressive stands of your great federation especially that expressed by you 
and PAC Secretary McDonald wish the officers and delegates in Cleveland 
every success in this 'the 15th Annual Convention of CIO. 
William Mason 
Executive Board Member District No. 1 
IUMM&SW 
* * SS 
South Norwalk, Conn., 
November 19, 1953 
Walter Reuther, President CIO 
CIO National Convention 
Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1500 hat workers in Norwalk are on strike for 20 weeks against Hat Cor- 
poration of America. Company plans program of the centralization and 
establishment of plants in low wage areas. Knowing that in the family of 
labor that brother will always come to the aid of brother in time of need, as 
Chairman of our Local Committee on Contributions I appeal to you and all of 
organized labor for your fullest moral and financial assistance so we can 
march on to complete victory. Our fight is a fight of all organized labor and 
with their help we cannot lose. All contributions to Norwalk Hatters Cam- 
paign Fund. 
Alex Malbin, Chairman of Committee, 
4 Lowe St., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


The General Counsel of the CIO, Arthur J. Goldberg, wishes to announce 
that there will be a meeting of CIO lawyers at 2:00 p. m. in the Cypress 
Room of the Hollenden Hotel. All CIO lawyers attending the Convention are 
cordially invited and expected to attend this meeting. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: That concludes the business of the Fifteenth 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza'tions and the 
Chair will recognize Secretary-Treasurer Carey to make an appropriate 
motion to adjourn this Convention. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that this Convention adjourn 
and that those in attendance seek to carry out and implement the policies and 
programs here so unanimously adopted. 

I move we adjourn sine die. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
(Whereupon the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations on November 20, 1953 at 12:15 o’clock, p.m., stood 


adjourned sine die.) 
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APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 


Messages were received from the following organizations and individuals 
during the course of the Convention: 
New York, N., Y., 
November 16, 1953 
Please give my very best wishes to all the delegates and friends of the 
CIO gathered together in Cleveland on the occasion of the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The CIO has my 
thanks and appreciation for ‘their solid aid in my election as Mayor of the 
City of New York. I am confident that the victory for liberalism on Novem- 
ber 3rd is part of a greater trend which will bring victory for liberalism in 
54 and ’56. 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 18, 1953. 
CIO Council delegates assembled here in Buffalo convey their support for 
a continued and dynamic program. The Convention deliberations undoubtedly 
will be directed toward a more prosperous America and a better world 
success to you and your officers. 
James Steel, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Greater Buffalo CIO Council 


Los Angeles, Calif., 

November 16, 1953 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes from the Greater Los Angeles CIO 
Council to the Fifteenth Constitutional Convention of CIO. We in Los 
Angeles are confident the CIO Convention will continue its tradition of work- 

ing out a strong program that will bring benefits to all. 
Sincerely and fraternally, 

Officers and Executive Board Members, 
The Greater Los Angeles CIO Council 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 16, 1953. 

The Cleveland Industrial Union Council extends heartiest greetings and 
welcome to the officers and delegates attending the Fifteenth Constitutional 
Convention of ‘the CIO. We are proud to be honored by your presence. Our 
best wishes for a successful and constructive Convention. 

Luis Iven, President, 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 17, 1953. 
Best wishes to you and CIO delegates for a pleasant and constructive Con- 
vention. 
Fraternally yours, 
Crew of the Steamer Adrian, 
National Maritime Union 
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Houston, Texas, 
November 16, 1953. 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes for constructive Convention. 
National Maritime Union 
Port of Houston, Texas. 


New York, N. Y., 
November 16, 1953. 

The NMU membership of the Port of New York wishes to express its 
heartiest greetings to you and the delegates assembled in Cleveland for your 
Fifteenth Annual National CIO Convention. With you at the helm, we have 
no doubt that it will prove to be a most progressive and successful Conven- 
tion, and that things will be ship-shape and Bristol fashion. 

John T. Hunt, Agent, 
Port of New York 


Washington, D. C., 

November 16, 1953. 
The American Veterans Committee salutes the Congress of Industria] Or- 
ganizations. AVC is proud to be associated with you in the common fight 
for justice and freedom. The leadership of the CIO is an inspiration to all 


Americans. 
Curtis Campaigne, Jr., National Chairman, 


American Veterans Committee 


November 18, 1953 
On behalf of the National Committee for Labor Israel we are happy to 

greet you and congratulate you on your achievements for labor and the 
nation. We take this opportunity to thank you for the material and moral 
aid you have given to the State of Israel and its great labor movement, the 
Histadrut. We look forward with confidence to your continued success. 

Joseph Schlossberg, Chairman, 

Isaac Hamlin, Secretary. 


Washington, D. C., 
November 16, 1953. 

It was very gracious of you to invite Dr. Octavio Fabrega, Dr. Carlos 
Sucre and me to be honored guests at your Fifteenth Constitutional Con- 
vention. As negotiators in the revision of the rela'tions of Panama and the 
United States we are vitally concerned with the solution of labor problems 
existing on the Isthmus and have been most encouraged by the support of 
your members. It was thus with the greatest regret that we were unable 
to accept your invitation and that we were deprived of the opportunity to 
attend the Convention by a previous commitment related to our official 
duties. We are deeply grateful to you and wish the Convention every success 
and good fortune. 

Roberto Heurtematte, 
Ambassador of Panama. 
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Lorain, Ohio, 
November 17, 1953. 
I wish to express my sincere best wishes for a successful Convention, 
Mayor J. C. Jaworski, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
November 16, 1953. 

Best wishes for a most successful Convention and to extend to you a 
most cordial invitation to consider Hotel Chelsea and Atlantic City for 1954. 
With kindest personal regards to you and your staff. 

Martin Shamberg, General Manager, 
John L. Sullivan, Resident Manager, 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
November 17, 1953. 

Greetings. Members of the United Plant Guard Workers of America 
again extend congratulations to the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
meeting and Convention. We recognize the enormity of your decisions during 
uncertain times when sage guidance, strong leadership and a unity of 
purpose means the very existence of the working people of this nation. 
We trust that God will lead you in your deliberations so that you may 
adjourn with a program to generally better the lot of all who toil. 

James McGahey, President, 
United Plant Guard Workers of America. 


Washington, D. C., 
November 16, 1953. 

On behalf of the officers and membership of the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, we extend to you and your delegates assembled in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the 15th Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions our warmest greetings and heartfelt good wishes on this occasion. We 
are confident this CIO Convention will continue its tradition of working out a 
strong program that will bring benefits to all and that will serve to promote 
further the cause of labor, 

Russell J. Taylor, President, 
James J. Mitchell, General Sec’y-Treas., 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 17, 1953. 

The vigorous, constructive program which I have observed outlined for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention is a fine tribute to the 
group united under the CIO banner and an outstanding contribution to labor 
progress. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen offers 
its congratulations and best wishes for a successful convention. 

Fratternally yours, 
H. E, Gilbert 
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Rome Italy, 

November 16, 1953. 
Italian Democratic Workers in UIL send fraternal greetings CIO 
Convention. Labour success in the U. S. will contribute strengthening forces 
striving freedom and social justice the world over. Best wishes your work 
and future prosperity. 





Viglianesi Dallachiesa. 


Duesseldorf, W. Germany, 
November 14, 1953. 

The German Federation of Trade Unions representing 6% million organ- 
ized workers of the German Federal Republic extend their brotherly and 
cordial greetings to the CIO Convention. We are conscious of the fact that 
our CIO friends play an ever growing part in the international free union 
movement and in the endeavors of all free working people to secure and de- 
fend their right of self-determination, independence and trade union activities. 
We are confident that this Convention will not only be instrumental in de- 
veloping and strengthening American labor in its fight for better conditions 
of the American workers but also show to the world that more than ever 
before the CIO and its unions are determined to play its important part in 
the international trade union world on which so much depends for freedom, 
democracy and peace everywhere. You may be assured that in this struggle 
you can count on the honest and wholehearted support of the German 
Federation of Trade Unions and its members who from own experience know 
what the loss of freedom and independence of trade unionism means. 

Walter Freitag, President 
German Federation of Trade Unions 


New York, N. Y., 
November 18, 1953. 
Congratulations and best wishes for a successful Convention to a union 
which is one of the most progressive and liberal organizations now in ex- 
istence. Grateful thanks for your union’s moral support of the State of 
Israel during these critical times and your support of your sister union 
Histadrut in its fight for extension of democracy in the Middle East. 
American Trade Union Council 
Joseph Breslaw, Chairman 
Qssip Wallinsky, Chairman Executive Committee 
Noe Falikman, Chairman Administrative Committee 
Gregory J. Bardacker, Executive Director 
Mordecai Barlas, Associate Director 


Brusselles, 
November 14, 1953 
Regret sincerely that neither Becu nor I able attend your Convention 
owing to forthcoming important meetings ICFTU coinciding with date your 
Convention. I can therefore only express in this way our deep-felt gratitude 
for magnificent contribution CIO is making towards work of ICFTU which 
is carried on all over the world. 
We count upon your continued support and cooperation in order to make 
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the free international trade union movement evermore powerful and efficient so 
as to be able to fulfill its many and difficult tasks in so many fields of human 
endeavor and establish bread, peace and freedom for all workers and all 


peoples. 
Oldenbroek 


New York, N. Y., 
November 13, 1953. 

On behalf of the League for Industrial Democracy, may we extend heartiest 
congratulations to the Congress of Industrial Organizations and its fine lead- 
ership on its great achievements over the years in raising labor’s living 
standards, and advancing the forces of industrial and political democracy in 
this country and throughout the world. 

We are confident that your Cleveland Convention will bring nearer to 
fruition a unified free labor movement and still further strengthen labor in its 
age-long struggle for a just, a free and a peaceful world. 

Fraternally and sincerely, 
League for Industrial Democracy, Inc. 
N. M. Minkoff, President 
Joseph Schlossberg, Treasurer 
Harry W. Laidler, Executive Director 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 15, 1953. 

Upon occasion of Convention we once more avail ourselves the opportunity 
to extend fraternal greetings and appreciation to you, your associate officers 
and delegates assembled for the unstinting moral and financial support our 
national free non-sectarian Tubercular Institution receives from CIO. 

Your aid enables us to serve tubercular men and women who come to us 
from the labor movement in their great hour of trial and need. The trade 
union committee for the support of the institution join me in wishing that 
all your undertakings and deliberations will be crowned with success, 

Fraternally and gratefully yours, 
R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of Denver, Colo. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
November 13, 1953 
On the occasion of your Annual Convention I would like to extend the 
greetings of the American Red Cross to your delegates. I also wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the fine support members of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations throughout the country are giving to the blood pro- 
gram and other neighborly Red Cross services. 
Roland Harriman, President 
American National Red Cross 
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